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CONTINUITIES IN HISTORY 


I 


Curri arguments are hardly to be looked for in an essay upon 
the influences and conditions bringing some degree of linkage’ and 
expectedness to history; for opinions will depend on temperament and 
the slant of individual interest in different phases of human life. 4 
writer is likely to win approval only from people more or less like- 
minded with himself. And with regard to so many-sided a topic, other 
views may be as valid as the argument contained in the following pages. 
Even the prospect of the discussion recalls difficulties in the conception 
of cause, which philosóphers since the days of Hume, as well as our 
recent physicists, have been trying to get around. 1 hope to avoid them 
by speaking of “necessary antecedent”, “needful preparation”, or “en- 
abling or suitable conditións”. These terms, when applied to history, 
carry no implication of strict determinism. They leave place for the 
action of free and living agencies by reason of whose intervention any 
historical event appears as a composite and imperfectly predictable 
result. 

Grounded in human nature, the thoughts and acts of men are roused 
and shaped by their physical and spiritual environment, Men are also 
moved to think and feel and act by their heritage from the past, which 
is part of their education and contributes to their knowledge. Save for 
its discipline and teaching they would not have the thoughts they 
entertain or a good part of their feelings; nor could they construct or 
create whatever they are engaged upon. The influence of the past blends 
with that óf the working and insistent environment; but neither one 
nor the other, nor their combined effect, wholly constrains the emerging 
present upon which they act. For in every present the energies of 
living men are apt to fashion to new forms whatever affects them or 
comes within the circle of their interést. 

The growth of dogmatic Christianity illustrates these principles. It 
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rested on the teachings of Jesus and his Apostles, as understood and 

accepted by their adherents and those who came after them. Current 

ways of feeling and thinking in the eastern Mediterranean affécted and 

became a part of the interpretation and manner of acceptance of these 

teachings. Belonging to a notably reasoning world, the early Christians 

sought to understand their faith in a manner acceptable to their reason. 

More specifically the will to rationalize the Faith and the method of its” 
rational formulation came from the later cosinopolitan phases of 

Greek philosophy. * 

But antecedents and accompanying conditions did not create the 
Nicene formulation or wholly determine what it was to be. "The creeds 
were gradually formed by the Greek and Latin Fathers, from Tertullian 
„on through Origen, Athanasius, and Augustine. These men were af- 
fected by current thinking and worked in the medium of their own 
preparation and accepted past, which gave substance and method to 
their thought. But they were constructive minds and not mere recipients 
of what they used. Nor did they reproduce the past either piece by 
piece or in its whole composite nature. Even what they accepted as the 
divine word they shaped in their understanding. 

The same may be said of the cumulative scholastic re-formulation 
of the patristic achievement. Its apex, the Summa theologiae of Thomas 
Aquinas, was the work of that great schoolman, although he could not 
have composed it without the aid of all that made up his education 
and his past, including the substantial philosophy of Aristotle, which 
the Fathers had not used. 
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Recalling the phrases “needful antecedents” and “enabling condi- 
tions”, I would now say that “continuities” refer to physical conditions 
and the persistent human qualities which have shaped the role of man- 
kind upon the earth. The activities of these qualities fluctuate and yet 
exert influences more or less constant throughout the succession of 
forms produced or assumed by them. Although our continuities reach 
back to include whatever has contributed to set homo sapiens upon the 
stage, we shall be occupied mainly with human tendencies and 
active faculties. 

lt may be well to start with the primordial fact that the universe 
remotely and permissively and the sun more directly have produced 
and still maintain an earth suited to the sustenance of living organisms. 
Branching from this base, our continuities would consist, first, of the 
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physical environment of land and air and water existing and operative 
beneath and within the living garment of plants and animals. Next, the 
plants and animals afford a ceaselessly active and formative environ- 
ment for each other. This living system, which embraces the human 
race, maintains itself through universal and reciprocal consumption, 
assimilation, and adaptation. Never stable, always undergoing change, 


‘it is an immortal living continuity. 


The elemental and organic orders of continuity carry ingredients 
that enter human nature and qualities which men share with other 
animals. Yet there is place for a third order consisting of the more 
characteristic qualities of mankind. These act with some volitional 
freedom and unpredictability. Constantly active, they manifest them- 
selves in a variety of forms that change. And, more than all other 
animals and plants, men hasten the changes in their threefold environ- 
ment of elemental nature, plants and animals, and other tribes of men. 
The whole story of the earth’s use and consumption, the action of men 
upon plants and animals and upon other human groups, the increase 
of population and growth of nations, the encroachment of cities upon 
the country, and countless other facts attest the effects of human 
agencies upon human environments. 

Organisms have many ways‘of conforming means and ends with 
respect to their environment and within themselves. They are individ- 
ual systems of assimilation and adaptation. Acts of an organism 
normally make for its benefit. Each incident of functioning is teleolog- 
ical, has an aim. A functional act may be said to carry on and have a 
quality of continuity. It is never merely in and of itself, but has linkage 
through its aim and the aims of its antecedents. This teleological 
linkage extends to the relations among organisms and reaches back- 
ward indefinitely. Much of the functioning of the human organism 
has a limited physiological aim. In conscious action the aim enlarges , 
and may extend beyond the organism in space and time and con- 
sideration of consequences. . 

If. the functioning of organisms is aimful, one is tempted to find 
a continuing purposiveness running through the whole process and 
even directing it. Such a purpose cannot be merely antecedent to the 
incidents of its fulfillment but continues as 2 factor within the scheme 
of things. The object need not be an end ultimately to be reached in 
time. It may lie within the process and its character be inferred from 
what is observed. The evidence of such a purpose seems to me every- 
where, though many minds are closed to it. My own conviction is 
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built up from my life's experience, a synthetic conclusion doubtless 
colored by individual temperament In turn my thinking is unified 
through this conviction, which nevertheless is partly intuitive-since its 
universality transcends the range of concrete evidence. I go further 
and call it the divine purpose and am willing to look on ae conviction 
as an act of faith. . 

I find an analogy in the botanist’s or zoologist’s: acceptance of 
evolution. His total knowledge and his reason convince him that the 
succession of organisms from the simpler to the most complex has come 
about through what he calls evolution. He cannot define the process 
and is far from knowing the manner of its action or how it has taken 
place, though he discerns contributing factors. His conviction goes 
beyond definite evidence and is thus a faith, like my belief in a divine 
purpose. This kind of faith is not limited to such large matters but enters 
generally into our knowledge. A partly intuitive conviction ordinarily 
caps and concludes our acceptances or opinions and points our action. 
No grasp of fact hangs on a single reason. All sorts of previous cogni- 
zance take part and yet may prove inadequate for the novel occasion. 
The decisive intuition comes from the man’s total fashioning experience 
with all the engendered impulses and prejudices. 

But to return: if the aim realizes itself within the process, the process 
may contain its own fulfillment. We are not obliged to envisage some 
_ imagined end beyond the process and its time limits. Yet that it carries 
aim and value within and for itself does not preclude a further even- 
tual end. The visible process may not be the end-all. Growth of mind 
or spirit through evolving stages is felt by some to indicate extension 
or survival beyond the physical ingredients. 
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The aimfulness in the conduct of organisms enters the continuities 
of human history. The latter, through their larger scope and freedom, 
further exemplify the causal efficacy of the past and the tendency of 
every antecedent to enter and become part of what it helps to bring 
about. Past events are never merely antecedent but carry on as factors 
of the succeeding present and contribute to its energies, conduct, and 
achievement. Enabling conditions resulting from many lines of ante- 
cedents act together in each present. 


1 Such a-conviction may be called a “conceptual scheme”, like “evolution”. A con- 
ceptual scheme tends to unify thinking. 
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Except through poetic metaphor or in extreme metaphysics, the 
processes of inorganic nature are not given psychic qualities. But such 
are part'of living organisms. Doubtful in plants, rudimentary in the 
humbler animals, no one can say just when and where they became 
operative. Bound up with them, the beginnings of consciousness offer 


a like baffling question. But consciousness as well as psychic qualities 


are evident in mammals; and a striking feature of mammalian evolu- 
tion has been the growth of the organs through which psychic qualities 
are manifested, and eventually the higher phases of mentality. 

Physical and physiclogical elements load the prehuman past. But 
mind was there as well. No need to say that the contents of human 
history have always been spiritual as well as physical and that both 
enter into historical continuity? The building up and maintenance of 
societies are a universal feature, and the qualities that enable men to 
live adyantageotsly together are largely of the mind. The progress of 
mankind falls in with the pointings of spiritual growth and cannot but 
conform to the apparent immanent purpose of the factors working 
together in the evolution of the race. 

In human history (as throughout all antecedent evolution) different 
strains of continuity interlace and pervade each other. An indefinite 
number of partial causes or enabling conditions unite in the coming 
to pass of any event. It is-not easy to separate them into independent 


agencies or appraise their several cogencies, for they move through | 


mutual reactions to a convergent result, which may nevertheless: con- 
tain disruptive elements temporarily brought together. l 

A directly causative section of the past, which obviously continues 
in the present, is the race of men or quasi-men and organisms passing 
into such. The continuity of the race approaches an apparent stability 
in the transmission of constant or very slowly changing qualities. But 
one cannot leave out a single factor. Again, nature’s processes carry on 


- the past apparently with lavish waste, throwing out a thousand seeds 


or eggs for one that germinates. Human history likewise carries on its 
conserving economy through recessions and catastrophes. 

While individuals appear as the units of historical continuity, each 
has been a continuity since birth and is linked with the ranges of 
antecedents which have made its life possible.* They may hand them- 
selves on through their children or the influence of their acts. The 

2 With me the word “spiritual” is broader than “mental” and includes the feelings 


and emotions which are not palpably of the body. 
3 See my article “Continuity and Survival”, Atlantic Monthly, Jan., 1937. 
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latter have aim and value in the doing and continuity in their effect: 
for instance, a heroic deed, or the making of a work of art, or the 
composition of a book. 


IV 


Life holds the aimfulness of creative evolution. It is the trunk that’ 
branches and flowers in the activities of men. Each individual presses to 
fulfill his nature and feel it to the full, as when he satisfies his hunger 
or sex lust, adorns his body, slays for very rage or to show himself 
foremost and win his group’s acclaim. Fame will extend his life and 
deeds. The urge to self-fulfillment is in the man of intellect as well, 
poet, philosopher, scientist, each moving along the path of his faculties 
and vocation. Nor has such a one lost the desire to show himself the 
man he is. . 

The acts of men are instinctive, habitual, passionate, or consciously 
intended. The urge of life is in them all. Yet by reason of life’s unfailing 
spontaneity, each present moment works a change in whatever comes 
to it. Because it is alive, a society or an individual acts in its own way 
upon every proffered influence. Always undergoing change, the physical 
and spiritual experience which has formed the race and become part 
of its faculties passes on, together with the material civilization, which 
is the shell. But since buildings, aqueducts, and cornfields have effective 
being only in their use, their transmission hangs upon the human 
factors. All stand and fall together. If monumental structures remain ' 
for the admiration of future ages, that hardly renews the life of these 
substantial ghosts. 

Judging by noise'and flare, the greater part of what thus passes on 
has arisen from material needs. Life in the flesh, with its vehemence, 
greed, and rancor, holds the stage, makes wars, builds houses, over- 
throws societies. It is partly fashioned by conceptions of the mind. 
Evolution is always pointing to the last. But mentality. never looks 
big. Human life is so wrapt up in the needs and passions of the animal 
that only a warped and driven course seems left to mind. Yet mind 
leads in survival value and survival power. Its efficiency tends to’ center 
in a few. All civilization is an affair of remnants, through whom pass 
the grains of truth that fit the ways of life imperishably: grains of 
goodness, of aloofness from the ways of crass destruction. 

Human beings differ in strength of volition and the control of their 
lives: the spontaneous self-directing power of the human personality. 
Often the press of circumstances seems to hem in a life or, much less 
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frequently, to favor its ¿reer expansion. Obviously most lives are 
fashioned by the suggestions or compulsions of environment. A 
minority reach out beyond. A high degree of conceptual and some- 
times actual freedom is his who forms a comprehensive plan of life 
and is able to pursue it. 

Life’s energies and fundamental impulses manifest themselves in 
forms that pass, yet not without effect. Discontinuity in history is an 
illusion. More real is the overlapping of thought and feeling through 
the succession of forms, which have effective continuity in their in- 
fluence upon what follows them. The human faculties expressing them- 
selves in these forms are affected by the experience and discipline, and 
press on to create what is never a sheer duplicate and may appear 
quite different from its preparatory antecedents. And the forms them- 
selves, although products of the past, may continue active in the'present. 
Such living forms are the laws and customs of our society and govern- 
ment, and indeed the whole structure and content of our culture. 
All this is the formative part of our present as well as the material 
upon which its energies work fruitfully. Thus the passing forms share 
in the continuity of the faculties of which they are the manifestation. 

In this way each phase of any human institution, social, legal, or 
political, has part in the genesis of its successor, however different that 
may show itself. The successor may appear as a reaction against a way 
of living or social adjustment that the society has tired of. But what- 
ever arises is still related to former experience and the abilities thereby 
acquired. Examples of all kinds strew human history; they obviously 
make up the story of institutions. The British parliament is an out- 
standing illustration. Less patently convincing may be the Roman 
republic in its lessening efficiency from the time of the Gracchi, with 
the impotent fury of its final period passing through dictatorships to 
the establishment of an imperial rule where still flitted the ghosts of 
republican institutions. The empire took form from these as much as 
from pressing exigencies. 

Like principles appear in the figurative arts and indeed in the 
progression of all products of human ingenuity; even in the humbler 
utensils of domestic living or machinery where the discarded expedient 
brings the new improvement. The earlier pattern and the discipline 
gained by its production affect the nature of its supplanter. A similar 
combination of enabling influence works more subtly in sheer intel- 
lectual activity. The conduct of the rational faculties, expressing thern- 
selves in successive modes of thought, makes up the history of philos- 
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ophy. Or for another example, the tendency to rationalize in apologetic 
allegories unites with those serpent forms to produce strange children* 

All such effects and linkages are strengthened by the force of habit 
and the drag of custom. Habit, whether mental or manual, gives body 
to the impulse to think, feel, and behave in well-worn grooves. The 
accepted fitness of constantly recurring notions and the utility of 
actions oft repeated, and so ‘made easier, tend to prevent scrutiny. 
Custom seems to imply the loyalty of conduct to venerated motives. 
It holds to the old ways, disliking and fearing change. In their very 
nature, habit and custom are strong conserving continuities. 

Imitation is allied with them. It is instinctive in young animals. 
Fawns follow the cautious doe with riveted attention and imitate her 
every movement for safety’s sake. Imitation is habitual with children 
and an efficient means of their education. Through it come speech and 
wiser conduct. It soon discloses a variety of motives. There may be 
emulation in a child imitating another’s play. Youths and maidens are 
moved to keep in‘fashion and emulate an admired rival. Vanity and 
the desire to shine have entered. In the arts and crafts pupils imitate 
a teacher to gain his skill; from ethical motives disciples imitate a holy 
man. In such cases, though insinct or habit survive, imitation has 
become a part of rational conduct. 

Imitation is not originative or progressive in itself: Whether it is 
a conservative influence depends on what is imitated. To follow 
innovations either blindly or upon consideration is not.conservative. 
Yet, with these provisos, imitative thought and conduct may be put 
with habit and custom among the unprogressive continuities in history. 
Even beyond the range of their influence, through all provinces of 
desire and endeavor there is connection and causal sequence, some- 
times through reaction or repulsion. The earlier phase may be a spring- 
board to jump from, and the jump reaches that much further. Cur- 


4 For decency's sake thoughtful Greeks, even in the fifth century B.C., turned the 
scandalous doings of the Homeric gods into natural myths, a method accepted by the 
religious conservatism of the Stoics. The Hellenizing Jew Philo used allegory to make 
Genesis a vehicle of Greek moral philosophy at the opening of the Christian era. Through 
further and néw-found allegories the Fathers made the contents of the Old Testament 
prefigurative of the truth of Christ and softeñed its crudities to suit the pagan conscience. 
In the Middle Ages, when apologetic needs were no longer pressing, allegorical interpre- 
tation was taken as a matter of course. It was applied to the Mass as well as to the 
parts and ornaments of cathedrals; it was used in political argument and pervaded popular 
medieval literature (Roman de la Rose). Symbolical meanings were accepted as expressing 
the deepest truth of God's purpose in creation. See The Mediaeval Mind, chs. xxviti 
and xxix. 
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rents of influence are not dependent on the survival of individuals. 
Rather they keep fresh and vivid because old men and women die, 
while young minds and bodies carry on with the energy of youth its 
* enterprise and its imagination: “Oh! brave new world”, cries Miranda. 
“Tis new to thee”, replies Prospero. 


- 
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The living body is a functional process which feels itself most surely 
in its pains and strident needs. Its cravings urge on the organism's 
psychic phase, which is the mind. That also is an activity: in function- 
ing it is itself, Action animates and delights it. In this lies the mind’s 
exhaustless happiness. it is always looking for the interesting and the 
apt, which when found stings and pricks it on. Its history is the story 
of a quest as manifold as comprehensive. Each perception, each rational 
insight, each leap of intuition, every desire with its love of what it feels 
the need for—all are releases of the energy inherent in the.mind. Also 
they open new vistas of the quest. And when the mind looks within, it 
may discover that it has itself pointed the search and shaped the sought- 
for fulfillment to the form of an imagined best. The quest takes many 
paths, along which the mind is urged by its impulses, its modes, its 
faculties. The paths are the mind’s attributes in action. 

_ The unceasing activities of human minds constitute the spiritual 
continuity of history. But a society has.no common mind any more 
than a common body. Mental activity is always that of an individual. 
Yet its manifestations may be drawn forth and shaped by the common 
need of men to live together and by currents of-like thoughts and 


feelings producing uniformity of concern and temper. 


vi 


Within thézmain re of life the urge of sex is a vital continuity. 
Not merely does it propagate mankind, but its repercussions and . 
emotions, and sentiments flowering in love, prompt noble as well as 
violent conduct and animate all forms of poetry and art. No need to 
touch this boundless story. We pass to another main continuity of 
history, the manifold urge to form and maintain societies. Though the 
basis be the body’s needs, there enters the impulse of the human spirit 
to profit from fellow feeling and intercourse. 

Mankind’s responding efforts make a large part of history. They 
have been credited to the “social instinct”. Certainly man is or has 
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become a social animal. But the endeavor for a communal life has 
` hada variety of motives. The behavior of other animals is indicative. 
Some sort of living together is the rule; the solitary life is difficult 
and rare. With ants and bees co-operation has resulted in specializing * 
not only their behavior but their structure. With lives reduced to fixed 
functions, they have become sheer parts of a social organism.’ But in 
the case of birds and mammnals the formation of groups seems to 
depend on the particular need of protection and the manner of getting 
food. Migratory birds flock when migrating, but not during the mating 
season. Herbivorous quadrupeds herd together for safety. Birds of 
prey live and hunt singly or in couples, which is the way with lions, 
tigers, and leopards. Wild dogs and wolves, but not foxes, hunt in 
packs. Among the primates, baboons and monkeys may live in troops, 
but the great apes, who cah take care of themselves, appear not to form 
groups beyond the family and pass part of their lives alone. Thus 
these apes who are nearest to man show scant communal life, and a 
survey of other animals hardly points to any universal “social instinct”. 
To what extent our apelike or manlike ancestors lived in companies | 
is not clear. Different circumstances would breed different habits. But 
homo sapiens at an early stage somehow realized the advantages of 
groups for hunting and defense and later for a division of labor. Life 
in communities would foster habits of mutual dependence and promote 
the growth of social qualities. At all events the trend toward some kind 
of association has been universal. The particular social forms spring 
from and again produce the character of the group—the complex of 
feeling and intelligence. They arise as well from the impacts of environ- 
ment, natural and human. It would be rash to ascribe preponderant 
effect to one or the other of these factors since they are interdependent. 
Changes in the human or natural elements will modify the social struc- 
ture, and new needs may pattern it anew, but the urge, to maintain a 
society works on within those changing forms. eae. Shae : 
The qualities promoted through social living look to the satisfaction 
of the individual as a member of society. They would enhance his life 
by attracting the favor of his fellows. Then comes the wish to direct 
or otherwise influence the conduct of the social "complex. Vanity and 
emulation are examples of those qualities which crave appreciation, 
praise, and sympathy. Upon their gratification the man responds with 
affectionate esteem and sympathy. Such qualities are part of the 


5 The caste system of India points in a like direction; but no caste has become in- 
capable of sharing in the propagation of the race. 
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i n its fulfillment. A man does not 
talk merely to make known his thought or feeling or intention. Usually 
he wishes to skow the sort of man he is. There is feeling in the impulse 
i to express oneself, and feeling accompanies every communication. 
Clearly the urgency of self-expression and the desire to impart one's 
thoughts and feelings are among the continuities of history. 

- Perhaps owing to some pervasive similarity both in physical environ- 
ment and human nature, certain types of social organization constantly 
recur, especially with respect to the exercise of authority in a society. 
Conditions of fight compel migrating geese to have a leader and keep 
zo a certain pattern while flying. Somehow the strongest wolf becomes v 
¿he leader of the hunt. The great apes apparently have no leaders, and. 
ership is hard zo find among primitive men. It emerges with the 
cent of the social structure. Less pronounced in small primitive 
ches a harsh absoluteness in larger aggregates, and not 









araoh supreme, though his power necessarily finds limitations in 
5 . o. a? 3 

ta a tary and executive requirements. Moreover assassination lurks, and 
y & olt may overthrow the tyrant. This fairly universal and absolute 


kingship includes the office of high priest, who has paramount authority 


move the god, for the efficiency of social organization 


to placate and ) ati 
is linked to gods and demons aad the means of moving or restraining 


them. Everywhere ceremonies raise the king above his subjects and 


guard: his royal high-priestly functions. > shia 
Kingships, tyrannies, dictatorships have so prevailed in history 
to lead one to regard them as an essential feature of the urge to main- 


> . a . ` e 
tain a social structure, and so as a historical continuty. Yet they hav 


o by repeated attempts to establish other ways of 


been broken int i Ives. 
ordering a people through a ruling class oF the pe eae a 
: i tendency Nas 
re j £ self-assertion, this counter 
Springing from impulses © E f the individual 
in Asiati tries, where the insistance © 
been marked in Asiatic count > ve ‘ohtily proved itself 
se in the old Greek cities, MS tty p 
is weak. It sprang to life in e 
in the Roman republic, and has persisted in England. lt may f 
sentiments of social freedom and gee and representative goY- 
È ; cracy 
erefforts may aim at demo ; 
These count y their ideal. But history seems to 


; ‘versal suffrage as 
ernment, with universe peana 
show for instance in the story of Rome, that the mose = y encia h 
Jistributed among the people the less effectively it will DC 
is 


i ic leadership, in 
A frequent result is reversion to 4 personal autocratic l Ds 





y among Savages. Ancient records of civilization’ disclose the king _- 
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practice if not in theory, The only lasting endeavor for a liberal or 
representative government is found in Great Britain and the nations 
springing from her. Perhaps Holland, Switzerland, and the Scandin- 
avian countries should be added. We in the United States, nurtured in 
this liberal tradition, do not realize the limited area of Its successful 
operation. We regard what hds taken place in continental Europe since 
the World War as deplorable occurrences, almost accidents. A clearer 
-view shows how unprepared and unfit for a representative or liberal 
order were the Germans or the quite dissimilar Italians, not to mention 
Spain and Russia, whose incapacities for self-government are “as dif- 
ferent as they are insurmountable, °` 

It seems to be another tendency of societies to gravitate into classes, 
One may imagine these to have arisen in the obscure past through * * 
inequalities of individuals shown in diversities of temper, aptitud 
faculty, tending to shake down into class distinctions. Environ 
circumstance also have worked their differentiating role 
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Although human qualities do not always work in 
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_~-Man’s dependent linkage with them' 
ever features the picture within’ it maj 
But there is more to religion. Man’s 
shadowed in mystery. He is always ‘ha: 
nificance. This is a religious phase that: q 
to symbols and devises allegories. Progress li 
eralized conception of what is beyond sense. AmS 
thoughts of the gods unify. The gods become God. * 
intelligence works ‘its way to an idea of divine order and control, 
which is never the naked creature of reason but is clothed and colored 
by feeling. Intuition, emotion, reverence, and sometimes love give | 
wings of faith to the understanding. The sense of God and the divine Y 
control may take shape as belief in a benevolent providence, which in 
turn.may become intimately personal in its loving care of every man 
. and woman and prove the salvation of the responsive soul. It was the 
-historical office of Christianity to bring to pass this revelation of the 
divine and human heart. = 
It is hard to say how much the earliest stages of religion had to do 
with the behavior of men toward each other. Yet as tribal life gives 
rise to common interests and requires adjustments, religion becomes 
tribal and concerns itself with conduct. lt has regard for the social 
order and sets its sanction on proper social behavior. Only in society 
can the individual complete his nature. Likewise through concern for 
society and the right conduct of its members, religion wins through to 
its noblest forms. l 
Animal sacrifices have been a common means of propitiating the 
gods. More spiritual conceptions of the divine bring other thoughts of ” 
reconcilement, as it is perceived. that God desires justice rather than 
sacrifice. Divine favor rests with righteous houses.' So religion and 
ethics advance together. Both lay stress upon motive and intent, and 
thought sets itself to distinguish the better and the ratjonal from the 
irrational and worse. But discrimination is impressed with desire. The 
eager aim presents itself as a good reason for the act—a principle 
covering impulsive, thoughtless acts and those of conscious purpose, 
The desire and the aim tend to justify the act. There is little inten- 
tionally wrong conduct among mea,.since everyone is apt to think his 
action justified. This applies only too obviously ..to: acts of violence in 
social excitement. Nor is it far from the opinion of Socrates and Plato 
that no one does wrong knowingly, or even from the words of Jesus, 
“Father forgive them for they know not what they do.” 
But I should make another approach to this conclusion. Aim and 
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The arts and crafts are part of human conduct. They also are a 
morality, though their aim at what is fit and excellent may be limited 
to the object in hand, for the tendency of endeavor is to do its best— 
bring its aim to full attainment. This is an inherent principle of crafts- 
manship. In primitive man it produces improvement in his handmade 
tools. The earliest pots are crude but the tendency to improve them 
. irresistible: bulges are reduced, curves perfected. The pot becomes more 
useful, more fit, more pleasing to handle and look at. Very soon it will 
be intentionally beautified with streaks of pigment. An element of 
beauty exists in all efficiency; to make this element more pointed 
through decoration seems also an inherent and immortal impulse in 
mankind. 

_ The desire to make objects beautiful becomes a dominant motive 
“in the higher ranges of things makeable by the human hind. ‘and 
spirit. It is the inspiration and may be the end and goal of the fine 
arts. Craftsmanship must keep its practical aim: ‘an architect must 
bear in mind the purpose of the building. But the building may be 
clothed with ornament, and properly so long as its usefulness is not 
impaired. If is have a spiritual purpose, this may aptly be carried to 
explicit expression, as in the sculpture and painted glass of a cathedral. 

Sculpture and painting, even when not serving a practical use, hold 
to the principle of efficiency in the presentation of whatever may be 
the subject, that is, they keep to the delineation of the subject itself, 
which shall not be overladen or obscured or defiled by distracting 
adornments or accessories. This gives the work of art unity, power, and 
the final charm of achievement termed beauty. A like principle marks 
the excellence of poetry. In great poetry, as in great plastic art, unity is 
equivalent to the ideal. For the ideal is unity attained by omitting 
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whatever is irrelevant to the event or the feeling or the character to be 
set forth. The lyric will admit nothing impairing its pattern of tone and 
feeling; the drama will reject whatever distracts attention from its 
compact plot; and broad as properly may be the epic, it tends to keep to 
the current and temper of its narrative. These observations may apply 
also to the excellence of musical compositions. 

The arts are modes of significant endeavor and human self- 
expression. In their ceaseless pursuit of the fit, the efficient, the beau- ` 
tiful, they belong among the continuities of history. No need to 
characterize their end as the attainment of the beautiful and good. 
Each of these time-honored terms is a synthesis, transcending analysis 
or unsuited to its methods. 


IX 


The motives and endeavors which more especially carry out man's 
intellectual nature are still to be spoken of. One may place them under 
intellectual curiosity and the rationalizing faculty. The latter is more 
universal, Should it be regarded as the tendency to rationalize or the 
faculty of rationalization? The two phrases have much the same 
meaning inasmuch as mind is altogether an activity and should not be 
divided into faculties except for convenience of speech. It is the nature 
of mind to use its powers. Among them is reason, which tends to exert 
itself as part-of mind and may be regarded either as a tendency or 
a faculty. k 

The ratiónal faculty has no special topic or fund of knowledge, 
but ‘busies itself with whatever is offered for its consideration. There 
is always a content of knowledge in the mind, with which the rational 
faculty may compare what is freshly presented. But if the fund of 
knowledge is inapplicable, inactive, or forgotten, the rational faculty 
may lack data for a sound comparison or fondly disregard whatever 
checks its course. Hence often in the crude and ignorant past, or the 
crude and ignorant present, the human tendency to formulate, explain, 
or rationalize has set itself to vindicate and justify rites and practices 
and hoary acceptances that are ripe for the discard. It has frequently 
sought to: rationalize phantasies rejected by other modes of grasping 
or constructing fact, and the rationalization may be more absurd than 
the custom or acceptance itself. The logical process does not guaranty a 
reasonable result. 

But rationalization may be the most valid of all intellectual opera- 
tions. It is not easy to go beyond the conclusions of rational con- 
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sideration when it reviews the work of other human faculties or 
virtues or predilections and criticizes their methods or results. Rational 
consideration also seeks to bring its thinking to some ultimate con- 
clusion, and though no topic belongs to it especially, it has an object 
peculiar to itself, even that end or quality of ultimate conclusion which 
is reason’s goal. The entire history of philosophy is an illustration of 
the endeavor for ultimate conclusions. When the conclusion relates to 
being, rational consideration may be called metaphysics, or theology 
when the conclusion relates to God. When the conclusion concerns 
observation of the nattiral world or human conduct or social relations, 
rational consideration in such case might dub itself the philosophy of 
such matters. 

Ultimate rational consideration, which may be called philosophy, 
follows the changing times. It applies itself to the chief intellectual 
interest of one age and then turns to some other preoccupation, rep- 
resenting the absorbtion of a later epoch. This succession of intel- 
lectual interests fills out the history of thought. The rationalizing faculty 
constructs the forms in which the topics'are rationally apprehended or 
understood. Such’ forms or categories will change or became outmoded 
with the passing of intellectual emphasis from one topic to another, but 
rational consideration continues to function on and on. It discloses the 
overlappings of thought and feeling from one generation to another, 
demonstrates their sequential or causal lineage, and even makes their 
succession appear as part and parcel of its own continuous activity. 
The intellectual impulse to rationalize 1 is as immortal as me bulkier 
urge to build societies. ll i db 

Extremely variegated is the panorama of intellectual interest and 
emphasis to which rational consideration has been drawn from age 
to age. The early Greek philosophers, for example, set themselves to 
construct a rational scheme for their perceptive understanding of the 
external world. After them Socrates began the dialectic scrutiny of 
words and concepts, a matter previously ignored. Plato, proceeding 
further, concludes. that ultimate reality dwells in the idéas of the mind. 
The Stoics and Epicureans shift the interest and effort to human values 
and conduct. Then, with the faltering of human self-reliance, reason 
seeks reassurance froin the religious intuitions of mortal need. Passing 
through the metaphysics of Neo-Platonism, it absorbs the alluring 
phases of Greco-Oriental thought. And when the Mediterranean world 
turns to Christianity, the insistent philosophic mind undertakes the 
rational formulation ‘of the Faith: This task advances through the 
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medieval centuries to the final achievement of the Summa theologiae. 
From devotion to theology rational consideration has gained religious 
feeling, and with this moving aid has built cathedrals, has stamped its 
thought of God and man on sculpture and painted glass, and expressed 
itself in the plan and conclusion of Dante's medieval Commedia and 
Milton's protestant epics. 

In the fifteenth,and sixteenth centuries the physical world knocked 
more loudly upon minds previously addicted to reasoning on divine 
salvation. Geographical discoveries roused bolder thoughts, while a 
renewed if not novel impulse to observe and study nature threatened 
reliance on authority. As methodical observation fought its way to 
recognition, rational consideration, that is philosophy, began to shift 
its view and refashion its categories to a more genial reception of ob- 
served phenomena. Thereupon appeared the loose but ambitious sys- 
tems of the South Italians Telesio and Bruno and the Englishman 
Bacon. As the decades pass, the results of methodical observation are 
evinced in the quickened progress of astronomy, physics, and biology. 
In a century or two natural science becomes a dominant practical as 
well as intellectual interest. Ar the present time the problem pressing 
most urgently upon the considering mind is that of the consistency and 
certainty of this-very body of scientific knowledge which has been 
gained through systematic observation of the natural. world. There are 
also prickly» questions as to the validity of the more promiscuously 
gathered mass of data concerning human relations in societies. By 
stoutly setting itself to these matters rational consideration carries on 
its task and proves again that the will to rationalize and reach ultimate 
conclusions is an immortal historical continuity. 


X 


The search for knowledge through obseryation has been more fitful 
than the inclination to- rationalize whatever presses on the mind. All 
peoples wish to'`know how to make things and equip their lives 
profitably. A respectable accumulation of practical knowledge has 
more than once resulted. Curiosity passes for a mammalian instinct 
and is universal among mankind. Nevertheless disinterested and in- 
sistent intellectual curiosity is far from common. Occasionally it seems 
to follow upon the practical effort to know, as an ambient flame of 
unexpended energy. It: sprang to. action among those same Ionian 
philosophers whe followed “natural. philosophy” in the old-fashioned 
sense. Its broken story appears ever and anon as the converse of rational 
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consideration, which in Hellenic and medieval times ever tended to 
paralyze any effective impulse to observe nature. This impulse did not 
enter the mentality of Socrates, and while Plato was profoundly in- 
terested in the cosmos, his intellectual home was the realm of reason. 
But Aristotle was an observer of nature and a great zoologist, A like 
interest touched some of his disciples, although the tendencies of the 
time were strongly set toward ethics. Yet the following decades brought 
a marked advance in mathematics and astronomical science, while 
physiological investigations in Alexandria and other cities dded much 
to the knowledge of the human body. From Alexandrian doctors, as 
well as from the Hippocratics preceding them, a sound medical tradi- 
tion carried across the centuries to Galen, himself a remarkable ex- 
perimenter working in the second century A. D. But soon curiosity as 
to the actual facts of nature was swamped by theology and its passion 
for allegory. Observation may be said to have slumbered till Roger 
Bacon and others awakened it*to a false dawn in the thirteenth century. 
Later, as we have noted, its sun broke through and evoked an ardent 
and methodical investigation of nature’ including man, which was 
destined to produce the cluster of sciences marking our own time. 

On the whole, the acute and effective observation of nature has been 
confined to European peoples and their progeny. It has not flourished 
in Africa or Asia, not even in India, where rational consideration has 
always had its home. Only Japan has nimbly adopted the science of 
the West. One may therefore doubt whether the record warrants our 
placing intellectual curiosity or its products among the unfailing con- 
tinuities of history. The scientific examination of human society is 
more recent and has but the promise of a child still subject to the round 
of infantile diseases. Let us not forget, however, that life itself is pur- 
pose and endeavor, whether its inherent aimfulness be dumb or con- 
scious and articulate. Intellectual curiosity is one of its loftiest mani- 
festations and therefore has its roots in that which is immortal. 


XI 


The evolutionary processes resulting in a diversity of organisms 
and the emergence of mental qualities seem to carry purpose. Such 
purpose, whether or not conceived as an antecedent cause, is a directive 
influence within the active scheme of things and possibly may look to 
a growth of mind beyond the range of physical ingredients. Sequential 
dependence throughout the evolution of the more cómplex from the 
simpler organic forms, as well as the interdependence holding among 
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contemporary organisms, bears a loose analogy to the order of man's 
physiological and psychic functions, with the animal propensities the 
earlier. The range of human faculties from the violent to the more 
rational follows the sequence of evolution and indeed its immanent 
purpose. All seems to point to the eventual supremacy of those faculties 
which regard the welfare of the individual as a member of society. To 
this end the mind may join with its “nobler reason” to restrain its 
“fury”, those animalities which have been so apt to press craft and 
ingenuity to their service. 

Through the past history of man the mind has not been innocent. 
Yet it has been and still is the home of persuasion and good thought. 
Its saving function is to bring to dominance the thoughts and feelings 
which its best consideration may accept. It will thus contribute breadth 
and balance to the action of its more specific phases. Its total insight 
and vision will enlighten the faculties working to reform or over- 
throw societies, enabling them to weigh! the respective advantages of 
custom and innovation; will help to fashion ways of conduct and guide 
religious need; will participate in craftsmanship and artistic creation, 
promoting love of the true, the beautiful, and good. And its all- 
embracing reasonableness will advise the intellectual faculties of rational 
consideration and scientific curiosity and unify their quest of knowl- 
edge. By thus bringing the action of its various phases under the 
sovereignty of their united wisdom—their “nobler reason” if one will— 
the mind attains a peace and concord of its own, in harmony with the 
purpose immanent in the evolutionary process. 


Henry OsBORN TAYLOR. 
New York City. 


6 “Yet with my nobler reason 'gainst my fury do I take part”, The Tempest. 
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WHAT IS HISTORIOGRAPHY? 


Forry years ago I was fascinated by the study of history—the 
mechanics of research, of that sort of research at all events (there are 
other kinds) which has been defined as “taking little bits out of a 
great many books which no one has ever read, and putting them to- 
gether in one book which no one ever will read”. Later I became less 
interested in the study of history than in history itself—that is to say, 
in the suggestive meanings which could be attributed to certain 
periods or great events, such as that “the spirit of Rome is an acid 
which, applied to the sentiment of nationality, dissolves it”, or that 
“the Renaissance was the double discovery of man and the world”. 
Now that 1 am old the most intriguing aspect of history turns out to 
be neither the study of history nor history itself, in the above noted 
senses, but rather the study of the history of historical study. The name 
given to this aspect of history is the unlovely one, as Mr. Barnes says, 
of Historiography? 

What precisely is historiography? It may be, and until recently for 
the most part has been, little more than the notation of historical works 
since the time of the Greeks, with some indication of the purposes and 
points of view of the authors, the sources used by them, and the ac- 
curacy and readability of the works themselves. The chief object of 
such enterprises in historiography is to assess, in terms of modern 
standards, the value of historical works for us. At this level his- 
toriography gives us manuals of information about histories and his- 
torians, provides us, so to speak, with a neat balance sheet’ of the 
“contributions” which each historian has made to the sum total of 
verified historical knowledge now on hand. Such manuals have a 
high practical value. To the candidate for the Ph. D. they are indeed 
indispensable, since they provide him at second hand with the most 
up-to-date information. From them he learns what were the defects 
and limitations of his predecessors, even the most illustrious, without 
the trouble of reading their works—as, for example, that Macaulay, 
although a brilliant writer, was blinded by Whig prejudice, or that 
Tacitus’s estimate of Tiberius has been superseded by later researches, 
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or that Thucydides’s trenchant account of the Peloponnesian War 
suffers from the author’s unfamiliarity with the doctrine of the economic 
interpretation of history. Knowing the limitations of our most famous 
predecessors gives us all confidence in the value of our own researches: 
we may not be brilliant, but we can be sound. We have the great 
advantage of living in more enlightened times: our monographs may 
never rank with The Decline and Fall as literary classics, but they will 
be based upon sources of information not available to Gibbon, and 
made impeccable by a scientific method not yet discovered in his day. 

Mr. Harry Elmer Barnes’s History of Historical Writing is far 
more than this—more than an annotated catalogue of historical works. 
Yet in some sense it is this too, a little too.much so, more so perhaps 
than his purpose called for or than he intended. There are parts of the 
book which left me with little but an envious admiration for the 
author’s erudition, his easy familiarity with the contents of innumerable 
books of which I had never heard. My first impression, indeed, upon 
finishing the book was that I could happily find within its covers the 
name of every historian since the time of Menetho. Of course no real 
scholar would get any such impression. Not being a learned person, I 
am easily astounded by anyone who knows the titles of a thousand 
and one books. But still, I have looked at bibliographies—for example, 
the Bibliographie de l'histoire de Paris pendant la Révolution by 
Tourneux, in five large volumes; and recalling this impressive work 
I realize that even the bare titles of all the books on the French Revolu- 
tion alone could not be contained in Mr. Barnes’s small volume. What 
a list of all the historical writings since the time of Menetho would run 
to I know not, nor wish to know—a dreadful thought! And so, not to 
slander Mr. Barnes, I hasten to say that there must be innumerable 
writers whom he does not mention, and even, I like to think, many 
whom he has never heard of. He has after all selected only a few, rela- 
tively speaking; and he has selected them, if at times with insufficient 
restraint, for a definite purpose. 

Mr. Barnes states his purpose as follows:—“to characterize the in- ` 
tellectual background of each major period of human advance in 
western civilization, show how the historical literature of each period 
has been related to its parent culture, point out the dominant traits of 
the historical writing in each era, indicate the advance, if any, in 
historical science, and then make clear the individual contributions of 
the major historical writers of the age”. At this level historiography 
should be something more than an estimate of the contributions of 
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historians to present knowledge. lt should be in some sense a phase 
of intellectual history, that phase of it which records what men have 
at different times known and believed about the past, the use they 
have made, in the service of their interests and aspirations, of their 
knowledge and beliefs, and the underlying presuppositions which have 
made their knowledge seem to them relevant and their beliefs seem 
to them true. The historiographer who wishes to succeed at this level 
should acquire much precise knowledge, but above all ke should cul- 
tivate a capacity for imaginative understanding. If he wishes to fail, 
he should cultivate a capacity for being irritated by the ignorance and 
foolishness:of his predecessors. 

How well has Mr. Barnes succeeded in accomplishing his purpose? 
On the whole, well enough. Mr. Barnes has, to be sure, a certain 
capacity for being irritated. It is a defect of his quality. He is that rare 
phenomenon, a learned crusader. He is passionately interested in the 
application of scientific knowledge to the task of creating the good 
society. He is profoundly convinced that history, rightly understood, 
throws much needed light on the causes of the plight in which we find 
ourselves at the present moment; convinced, therefore, that historians, 
if only they would fully emancipate themselves from antiquarianism 
and bring their knowledge to bear upon present social problems, could 
contribute more than they do to the solution of those problems. I sus- 
pect that what really irritates Mr. Barnes is after all not the historians 
but rather the fact that so few people make any effort to appropriate 
the knowledge available, so many people prefer the Saturday Evening 
Post to the most up-to-date popular works on the social sciences; and 
this irritation is in part conveniently relieved from time to time by 
disparaging and opprobrious remarks about “the orthodox historian”-— 
a species supposed to have flourished unashamed before the time of 
James Harvey Robinson and not yet wholly extinct. 

Since the orthodox historian plays a minor role in the present book, 
a word needs to be said about him. I am not sure that I have ever 
met the fellow in the flesh. By definition he appears to be a timid, 
refined professor, a little apprehensive about holding his job, who is 
interested in political, military, and diplomatic events, is unaware of 
the importance of economic, social, and cultural influences, and greatly 
exaggerates the role of individuals as causal factors in the historic 
process. What puzzles me a little is that on this showing Mr. Barnes 
himself, although rarely accounted timid and never known to be 
restrained by the fear of losing his job, can be otherwise orthodox when 
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the occasion calls for it. In his book, The Genesis of the World War, 
I seem to remember, he dealt exclusively with political and diplomatic 
events and ended by naming four individuals whose nefarious activities 
were largely responsible for bringing on the war. What puzzles me 
still more is the fact that, although from Mr. Barnes’s general discus- 
sion of the “new history” I should expect virtually all historians prior 
to the twentieth century to be orthodox, I find in his pages singularly 
few historians who adhere strictly to the orthodox line. On the con- 
trary, in the chapters on “Social and Cultural History” and “Kulturge- 
schichte”, 1 find evidence leading me to suppose that the new history is 
at least as old as Voltaire, and that a great many of the most distin- 
guished historians of the last two centuries have by no means confined 
their interests to political history or notably exaggerated the role of 
individuals as causal factors. 

It was Freeman who said that “history is past politics”, and in his 
day interest in political and constitutional' history was, it is true, very 
strong. But Mr. Barnes might have found an explanation, very satis- 
factory to the new historians 1 should have thought, of that fact. lt 
was a time when the major problems of society were political and 
constitutional, a time when revolutions were primarily concerned with 
the form of government and the construction of the right kind of 
constitution for guaranteeing the political privileges and imprescriptible 
natural rights of individuals; and what, then, were these political his- 
torians doing if they were not bringing history “to bear on the present”, 
if they were not “exploiting the past in the interest of advance”, which, ~ 
according to James Harvey Robinson, is what the new historian does 
and all historians should do? Can it be that even Freeman was, in his 
own day, a newer historian? But Freeman was still alive when the 
economic interpretation began to make headway, and today 1 would 
find it difficult to name a historian of ability who could, according to 
Mr. Barnes's definition, be rightly classed with the strictly orthodox. 1 
am grateful to Mr. Barnes for not classing me with the orthodox, partly 
because 1 dislike the term on principle, whatever it means, chiefly be- 
cause I do not like to be outrageously conspicuous. But still I do not- 
mind being thought a little eccentric, and so 1 will risk the following 
observation: when the devotion of my colleagues to social history be- 
comes such that a History of American Life can be written with only 
a perfunctory mention of politics, it is well to remember that politics 
has after all had something to do, as much at least as sport, with 
making American life what it is. 
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But I am making too much of Mr. Barnes's irritations and disgusts. 
They obtrude only late in the book and are at most only a minor defect. 
Taking the book as a whole, Mr. Barnes has done well what he set out 
to do. He has “characterized the intellectual background of each major 
period”, if with no special insight or freshness, at least well enough to 
enable the reader to understand “the dóminant traits of historical 
writing” in each: period—to understand, for example, why historical 
writing in the Middle Ages necessarily differed from historical writing 
in classical times, why the Humanists fashioned their histories on 
Roman models, why the religious disputes of the Reformation turned 
theologians to the study of church history, and so follewing. Partic- 
ularly good in this connection is his notation of the relation between 
the discovery of new countries and the growing interest in the history 
of social institutions and his indication of the conditions in the early 
nineteenth century which stimulated an interest in the philosophy 
of history. p 4 

‘Nevertheless, the characterization of the “intellectual background” 
and the explanation of the “dominant traits of historical writing” in 
terms of that background, although for the most part adequate to the 
author’s purpose, is brief and it must be said somewhat perfunctory; it 
does not make the substance of the book. The greater part of the book 
is devoted to what interests Mr. Barnes far more—that is to say, to the 
“contributions of the major historical writers” and to “the advance, if 
any, in historical science”. To estimate the value of histories and his- 
` torians from the point of view of modern standards and technique is 
after all the principal object of the book, and this is after all what 
Mr. Barnes does best. Perhaps too many historical writers are men- 
tioned, so tha: at times the book degenerates into a catalogue of names. 
“W. R. Shepherd, H. E. Bolton, W. S. Robertson, J. F. Rippy, 
Bernard Moses, C. W., Hackett . . . H. I. Priestley, E. C. Barker 
and others”—there is, particularly in the later chapters, far too much 
of this sort of thing. Mr. Barnes knows too much, and when the names 
begin to swarm in memory he allows his judgment to retire behind 
the cloud, He is better in those earlier, happier times when historians, 
not being so numerous, do not venture to gang up on him. He then 
finds space to tell us who they were and what they wrote with sufficient 
detail to make them and their writings intelligible to us. Learned 
scholars, not being so easily put down by Mr. Barnes's erudition as I 
was, will find errors here and there and some mistaken or questionable 
judgments. But so far as 1 know, Mr. Barnes’s knowledge is adequate, 
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and his estimates, if mostly conventional, are on the whole, perhaps 
for that reason, essentially sound. No doubt it is ‘beside the point to 
deplore the fact that “Thucydides neglected the magnificent opportunity 
to portray the glories of Athenian civilization”. No doubt less than jus- 
tice is, done to Flacius Illyricus and his collaborators by stressing their 
“sullibility” and not sufficiently emphasizing the fact that in substituting 
tradition for formal logic as a test.of religious doctrine and practice 
they were giving an immense impetus to the, development of historical 
studies. But these are small points. On the whole Mr. Barnes has made 
an important addition to the- literature of: historiography. He has 
written, not an “epoch-making” book, not a profoundly original book 
(few books can be:rightly so described), but a sound and useful book— 
‘for those not too familiar with the history of historical writing, the most 
informative and stimulating book, I should think, now available in 
English. - 

An author should be conceded his intention and judged by the 
success he attains in realizing it. For this reason I do not say of Mr. 
Barnes, as he says of Thucydides, that he has missed.a magnificent 
opportunity. Nevertheless, the opportunity, whether magnificent or 
not, is there for those who wish to embrace it. «It would be worth 
while, I should think, to regard historiography more simply, more 
resolutely, as a phase of intellectual history; to forget entirely about 
the contributions of historians to present knowledge and to concen- . 
trate wholly upon their role in the cultural pattern of their:‘own time. 
From this point of view the historiographer would be primarily con- 
cerned with what Professor Shotwell happily calls mankind’s gradual 
“discovery of Time” or, more broadly, with the gradual expansion of 
the time and space frame of reference which in some fashion condi- 
tions the range and quality of human thought. 

When we think of anything, we think of it in relation to other 
things located in space and occurring in time, that is to say, in a time 
and space world, a time and space frame of reference. The develop- 
ment of intelligence, in the individual and the race, is in some sense a 
matter of pushing back the limits of the time and space world and 
filling it with things that really exist and events that actually happened. 
The time and space world of the new-born child, for example, is con- 
fined to the room in which he lies and to the present moment: every- 
thing that he observes is seen as a close-up, unrelated to anything ‘else. 
The earliest men were like new-born children, knowing nothing of 
any country beyond the region in which they liyed, nothing, or very 
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little and that little mostly wrong, about any past events in which they 
had not taken part. They too saw things as close-ups, in short perspec- 
tve, unrelated to any verifiable objects in distant places or past times. 
The ancient Sumerians were in many ways a highly civilized people, 
but their social thinking was hampered by the fact that they lived in a 
very narrow time and space world: in their space world the human 
race could be destroyed by a flood sweeping the valley of the Two 
Rivers; in their time world thé outstanding event was the Great Flood, 
- before which stretched an unknown period, empty of content save for 
the eight kings” believed to have reigned during 241,000 years. From 
the time of the Sumerians to our own day the human race has slowly 
and painfully extended the time and space world in which it could 
live, the time and space frame of reference in which it could think. 
The spaciousness and content of the time and space frame of reference, 
far more than sheer brain power, have determined the range and direc- 
tion of intelligence and the underlying presuppositions that so largely 
shape the ideas of men about their relations to the universe and to 
each other. 

Regarded strictly as a phase of intellectual history and not as a 
balance sheet of verifiable historical knowledge, historiography would 
have as its main theme the gradual expansion of this time and space 
world (particularly the time world perhaps, although the two are 
inseparably connected), the items, whether true or false, which acquired 
knowledge and accepted beliefs enabled men (and not historians only) 
to find within it, and the influence of this pattern of true or imagined 
events upon the development of human thought and conduct. So 
regarded, historiography would become a history of history rather than 
a history of historians, a history of history subjectively understood (the 
“fable agreed upon”, the “pack of tricks played on the dead”) rather 
than a history of the gradual emergence of historical truth objectively 
considered. The historiographer would of course be interested in 
histories—they would be a main source of information; but he would 
not confine his researches to them—would not, indeed, be interested 
in histories as such but only as one of the literary forms in which 
current ideas about the past find expression. Nor would he be more 
interested in true than in false ideas about the past: his aim would be to 
know what ideas, true or false, were at any time accepted and what 
pressure they exerted upon those who entertained them. He would 
not then dismiss the Epic of Gilgamesh or Homer’s Iliad as irrelevant 
for history because they are a collection of myths or be content to say 
of Livy that he is a good story teller but a bad historian. Not being 
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primarily concerned with what the Romans actually knew about the 
past but with what they had in mind when they thought about it, he 
would seize upon the fact that Livy wrote his history, the fact that the 
myths it relates were current and widely accepted as true. He would 
realize that while a myth may not be true, that it exists is true, and 


that people believe it, is true and may be of the highest importance. __ 


In short, the “facts” that would concern the historiographer, the “what l 
actually happened” that he would look for and find relevant to his 
purpose, would be, not the truth, but the existence and, pressure of the 
ideas about the past which men have entertained and acted upon. His 
object would be to reconstruct, and by imaginative insight and aesthetic 
understanding make live again, that pattern of events occurring in 
distant places and times past which, in successive periods, men have 
been able to form a picture of when contemplating themselves and 
their activities in relation to the world in which they live. Whether 
the events composing the pattern are true or false, objectively con- 
sidered, need not concern him. 

Taken in this sense, historiography should no doubt begin with 
“pre-historic times”-—an absurd term, as Mr. Barnes says, if we are 
to regard history externally, as the record of what men have done, since 
it implies that by far the longest span of human history occurred betore 
there was any history. But not so absurd after all if we are to think 
of history from the inside, as a possession of the mind, as the develop- 
ing apprehension of the past and of distant places, since the earliest 
men could have had very little history in that sense. Yet even the 
earliest men (the Cro-Magnons, for example) must have been able to 
form some picture, however limited in design and blurred in detail, of 
what had occurred and was occurring in the world. What this picture 
was we can only guess, although some ingenious and even illuminating 
guesses could no doubt be brought to birth by the anthropologists. The 
historiographer could at all events begin with the oldest epic stories— 
the Babylonian Creation Epic, Homer’s Iliad, and the like. For the 
early Greeks the Iliad, as someone has said (Matthew Arnold per- 
haps’), was history, story, and scripture all in one. Such differentiating 
terms are of course misleading, since we may be fairly sure that the 
early Greeks made no such distinctions. The story as told—the siege 
of Troy, the doings of men and gods—was all real, history simply, the 
record of what actually happened. And so of all people whose civiliza- 
tion developed directly out of primitive conditions. 

Not until written records had been long in use could men become 
effectively conscious of the fact that the event as recorded differs from 
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the event as remembered. Then only could they properly distinguish 
between story arid history—between the account of events imaginatively 
invented and the account of events that actually happened; then only 
could histories be thought of as a “branch of literature”. But the 
differentiation of history and literature does not at once make the gods 
indispensable. Inscrutable in their purposes, implacable in their judg- 
ments, rulers of men and things, the gods are still necessary: necessary 
for literature because they are so intimately involved in the current 
affairs of men; necessary for history because the creation of the world 
has to be accounted for, and men, even the ancient heroes and godlike- 
kings, are incapable of so great a task. History therefore long remains 
entangled with religion, the gods serving as causal agenc:es operating 
behind men and events. But as the time and space world is expanded, 
providing an ever greater variety of novel items for comparison and 
appraisal, philosophy intrudes with its abstractions; and the gods, with- 
drawing from the immediate affairs of men to the place where absolute 
being dwells, fade away into pale replicas of their former selves—into 
the Law of Nature, the Transcendent Idea, the dynamic principle of 
Dialectic, or whatever it may be. Philosophy in turn becomes Natural 
Philosophy, then Natural Science, then Science: and science, dispensing 
altogether with the assistance of the gods and their numerous philo- 
sophic progeny, presents for contemplation the bare record of how as 
a matter of fact the outer world behaves, of what as a matter of fact 
has occurred in past times, leaving man alone in an indifferent universe 
without attempting to justify its ways to his deeds and aspirations. 
This theme, or something like it, has been played, with appropriate 
variations, more than once—by the Greeks, by the Romans, by the 
Europeans in modern times. What is the relation between the develop- 
ment of an industrial-commercial society, the decline of traditional 
religious and political convictions, and the growth of skepticism and 
scientific knowledge? How can these related phenomena be correlated 
with the time and space world in which men liye, the time and space 
frame of reference in which they think? What place has history, 
regarded as the sense of the past, as the apprehension of events, true 
or false, that are thought to have occurred or to be occurring in distant 
places and times past, in this correlation both as cause and effect? 

Within the range of these questions are to be found, I venture to think, 
many fruitful fields for the historiographer to cultivate. | 
Cart BECKER. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE PRESBYTERIAN INDEPENDENTS 


Patrerns sanctified by great historiographic traditions tend to be- 
come fixed. Frequently these patterns are neither logical nor coherent, 
but the sanction of use and wont behind them is so powerful that 
researchers tend to force new materials into the time-honored molds. 
In this way the Germanist tradition imposed itself on Bishop Stubbs,” 
„and the Whig interpretation of eighteenth century politics was not 
completely overthrown until Mr. Namier finally destroyed it through 
his patient work on the Newcastle papers. An even more famous 
case, perhaps, is that of Cromwell, rescued only after two centuries of 
nearly unanimous obloquy and set on a pedestal by the hero-worshiping 
Carlyle.’ 

The school of historians that followed Carlyle in the rehabilitation 
of Cromwell riveted an already venerable theory of Civil War politics 
onto the history of the Interregnum. That theory is somewhat as 
follows: In the beginning of the war the parliamentary party was 
united in its opposition to the autocratic pretensions of Charles I and 
the popish tendencies of the High Anglican faction in the church. As 
long as the royalists remained a threat, the factions in parliament held 
together. When royalist pressure slackened, parliament and its adherents 
- split along religious lines. On one side, the Presbyterians tried to im- 
pose on England a tyrannical church uniformity on the Scottish pattern. 
On the other side, the Independents, a majority in the New Model army 
but a minority in parlament, set the doctrine of religious toleration 
against the persecuting aims of the Presbyterians. When in 1647 the 
army leaders realized that the parliamentary majority was ready to 
sacrifice the gains of the Civil War in order to establish Presbyterianism, 
they impeached eleven Presbyterian commoners and marched on Lon- 
don to save the revolution from intolerant reaction. In 1648 the Scots 
invaded England, pledged to restore Charles I to his-throne. While the 

1 William Stubbs, Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Constitutional 
History (Oxford, 1870), Introductory Sketch. 

“Lewis B. Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George HI (2 vols., 
London, 1929) and England in the Age of the American Revolution (London, 1930). 

3 Thomas Carlyle, Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches with Elucidations, S. C. 


Lomas, ed. (3 vols., London, 1904); Wilbur C. Abbott, “The Fame of Cromwell” in 
Conflicts with Oblivion (New Haven, 1924). 
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army was fighting off this invasion, the Presbyterians in parliament 
again opened negotiations: with the king. By this time the Independents 
had decided that there could, ¿be no- peace while Charles lived. In 
Pride’s Purge they used the army to lop off the Presbyterian majority 
in parliament. They also lopped off the house of lords * and the head 
of the king. For the next four years the Independent Rump Parlia- 
ment ruled England. Then it quarreled with the Independent army 
to its own detriment. Its dissolution by Cromwell in 1653 paved the 
way for the Protectorate. The death of Protector Oliver in 3658 brought 
on an anarchy that ended only with the restoration of the Stuart 
dynasty in 1660.° 

The traditional picture of the early years of the Interregnum relies a 
great deal on a sharp distinction between the Presbyterians and the 
Independents and resolves the parliamentary history of those years into 
a struggle between these two as mutually exclusive groups. The material 
of fact at our disposal on which we can test the “mutual exclusion” 
theory, or any other theory of parties in the Long Parliament, is scanty. 
Division lists there are none, and lists of members indicating a political 
preference on a specific issue are few. One period of crisis, however, 
has left us with fragments of information from which we can construct 
the rough equivalent of a division list. On December 6, 1548, Colonel 
Pride’s troop purged the house of commons of those so-called Presby- 
terian members who wished to continue peace negotiations with the 
king. Seven weeks later a packed high court of justice declared 
Charles Stuart, king of England, guilty of treason. On January 30 he 
was beheaded. During the next few months the “Independent” re- 
mainder of parliament cleaned away the debris of the monarchy, and 


4 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 1642-1660, Charles H. Firth and Robert S. 
Rait, eds. (3 vols., London, 1911), II, 24. Cited hereafter as 4.0.1. 

> Gardiner and Shaw do not draw the- line of religious cleavage so sharply as it is 
drawn in the foregoing sketch; Samuel R. Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War, 
1642-1649 (4 vols., London, 1893), IL, 66-67. William A. Shaw, 4 History of the English 
Church during the Civil War and under the Commonwealth (2 vols., London, 1900), 
I, 206-319. The contemporaries and successors of Gardiner and Shaw overlooked their 
distinctions, which were indeed neither completely nor clearly drawn. The above sketch 
is a fair summary of the opinions of Carlyle, Firth, Trevelyan, Montague, and Buchan. 
Carlyle, I, 225; Charles H. Firth, Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in 
England (New York, dea hd 144-63; George M. Trevelyan, Englend under the 
Stuarts (London, 1914), pp. 225-91; Francis C. Montague, The History of England, 
1603-1660 (London, 1907), pp. 322-45; John Buchan, Oliver Cromwell (London, 1934), 
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England was-declared a. kingless commonwealth by legislative fiat ‘of 
the Rump. l a | o 
From three sources it is possible tozcompile a reasonably complete 
list of the men who actively participated in the destruction of the 
monarchy and the governing of the Commonwealth: (1) The warrant 
for the execution of Charles I contains the signatures of those who 
inflicted the death penalty on him.’ (2) William Prynne set down in 
a pamphlet the names of .those members of the house of commons 
who took the engagement to support the Commonwealth.” (3) Scattered 
through the journal of the house of commons from mid-December, 


1648, to April, 1653, are the names of the members who helped to. 


rule the new republic.* These three lists contain in all about two 
hundred names. ' 

Here we have the two hundred stanch Independent commoners, the 
sheep who are separated from the goats. Some Presbyterians, perhaps, 
supported the New Model Army while the war lasted; some, perhaps, 
drew off to that army in 1647 and engaged to live and die with it? 
But in the era of the Rump waverers must needs have recoiled in face 
of the burning question, “Will you pay the price for religious tolera- 


tion; will you by word or deed countenance the execution of the king?” 


The men who signed the death warrant of Charles Stuart, who repu- 
diated his legitimate successor, swore allegiance to the Commonwealth, 
and acted in the supreme legislature of the new government, these 
regicides and rumpers could not be Presbyterians; they were the gold 
tried in the fire, the ultimate and essential Independents. 

It is so obvious that the two hundred regicides and rumpers must 
have been Independents that it is disconcerting to discover among them 
at least thirty-nine men who allowed their names to be enrolled among 
the elders of the parliamentary Presbyterian Church.” Distressing to 


6 Gardiner, Civil War, IV, 309, n. 1. 

TA Remonstrance and Declaration of Several Counties, Cities and Burroughs 
(London, 1648), pp. 4-5. UN a 

8 Journal of the House of Commons, VI, 96 ad fin., VIL, 1-272; hereafter cited as C.J. 

9 For a list of the Engagers see An Engagement of the Lords and Commons that 
went to the Army, 4 Aug., with their Names thereunto Subscribed (London, 1647). 

10 These thirty-nine Independents in presbyteries, given in Volume II of Shaw, are: 
Francis Allen, p. 403; John Ash, p. 415; Nathaniel Bacon, p. 426; William Ball, p. 403; 
Sir John Barrington, p. 382; Robert Blake, p. 421; Sir William Brereton, p. 435; 
Peter Brook, p. 395; Robert Brewster, p. 425; John Corbett, p. 407; William Ellis, p. 404; 
Thomas Fell, p. 390; John Goodwyn, p. 434; Robert Goodwyn, p. 434; Brampton 
Gurdon, p. 429; John Gurdon, p. 423; John Harrington, p. 415; Edmund Harvey, p. 
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the lover of symmetry as is the presence of all these “Independents” 
in a place where they “do not belong”, it is easier to believe that 
they were members of presbyteries than to explain their inclusion in the. 
lists as accidental. The early ordinances on ecclesiastical affairs, antedat- 
ing the official erection of any presbyteries, provided for a Presbyterian 
hierarchy of church courts from congregational elderskips through 
classes and provincial synods to the national assembly.*” So the “In- 
dependents” who allowed their names to appear on eldership lists must 
have done so with full knowledge that the national church was to be 
Presbyterian in form. They were not obliged to offer their services. 
No penalty in law lay against a man for refusing to act as an elder. On 
the contrary, one qualification for the eldership, prescribed by the first 
ecclesiastical ordinance which parliament passed, was willingness to 
- “undergo the . . . office”. Nor can the presence of so many “Inde- 
pendent” names be attributed to a superfluity of zeal on the part of 
local Presbyterian ministers anxious to make a brave show on their 
lists. In the compiling of the lists the local clergy and the local gentry 
acted only as advisers to the county committees,!* who certified the 


426; William Heveningham, p. 425; Roger Hill, p. 421; Lislibone Lonag, p. 417; Sir 
William Masham, p. 380; William Masham, p. 380; Sir Henry Mildmay, p. 375; John 
More, p. 415; Sir Roger North, p. 426; John Palmer, p. 420; Alexander Fopham, p. 415; 
Edward Popham, p. 415; Edmund Prideaux, p. 404; John Pyne, p. 421; Robert Reynolds, 
p. 428; Alexander Rigby, p. 397; George Searle, p. 420; George Snelling, p. 403; George 
Thompson, p. 403; Benjamin Weston, p. 435; Henry Weston, p. 434; Sir Thomas 
Wrothe, p. 421. It is possible, of course, that the names in the presbytery lists in some 
cases coincide with those of the members of parliament by mere accident. For instance, 
John More who sits in parliament is not necessarily the John More whose rame appears on 
the presbytery list. To reduce the chance of error to a minimum I have included in the 
above list only those members whose namés occur in the lists of elders for the particular 
county for which they sat in parliament (twenty-four in number) and those who can be 
shown to have had some other special connection with the county where their names ap- 
pear on the list of elders. Fifteen members in the above list did not sit ir parliament for ` 
the counties where they were elders. Twelve of these fifteen, however, were active on the 
committees for those counties, as can be seen in 4.0.1., Volume 1: Francis Allen, p. 746; 
John Ash, p. 68; Nathaniel Bacon, p. 639; William Ball, p. 970; Sir John Barrington, 
p. 91; Sir William Brereton, p. 44; Robert Goodwyn, p. 116; Edmund Harvey, p. 5373 
Roger Hill, p. 235; John Pyne, p. 170; Robert Reynolds, p. 235;-Benjamin Weston, p. 624. 
William Heveningham of the Dunwich classis was a landowner in Suffolk (Alfred Suck- 
ling, History and Antiquities of Suffotk, 2 vols., London, 1847, pp. 384-90). The two 
“Independent” tryers of elders at the inns of court, Prideaux and Ellis, were important 
Interregnum lawyers. 

11 4.0.1., 1, 749-54. 

12 Ibid., p. 749. 

13 Shaw, II, 5. 
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final drafts to the houses of parliament.* The “Independents” on the 
eldership lists were members of the very county committees that drew 
them up and of the house that ratified them. If they had any scruple 


about serving in a church organized along Presbyterian lines, they 


could easily keep their names off the lists either by refusing to allow 
the county committees to include them or by demanding in the house 
or in the Committee on Scandalous Sins, which finally approved the 
county lists, that their names be struck from the roster of elders.’ 
Both law and circumstance militated against the enrollment in presby- 
teries of members of the houses who did not care to belong. We can 
only conclude that the thirty-nine “Independents” enrolled in presby- 
teries were there because they wanted to be there, or at least had no 
objection to being there.* 

At first glance this conclusion seems to leave us in a curious dilemma, 
and as we look further the dilemma grows “curiouser and curiouser”. 
Our thirty-nine “Independents” serving in elderships are about one 
fifth of the two hundred regicides and rumpers in the house of com- 
mons. If we stop there, if only one fifth of our true-blue Independents 
turn out to be Presbyterians, our problem is puzzling enough. But the 
more rigorously we examine our data on the English Church during 
the Interregnum the more suspicious we grow. It would seem that 
far more than one fifth of the “Independents” were Presbyterians. 

All of the thirty-nine Presbyterian “Independents” are listed as elders 


in one or another of seven counties. These seven counties are the only 


ones whose complete classis lists are extant." We have positive evi- 
dence, however, of the existence of more or less complete Presbyterian 


14 bid., I, 392,421. 

15 A particularly flagrant example of an “Independent” who failed to do anything 
of the sort is Sir William Masham. He was a member of the county committee for 
Essex (4.0.1, I, 91), the committee which drafted the eldership list for the shire, and 
he was one of the ten members of the joint Committee on Scandalous Sins who signed 
the order approving the Essex eldership lists on which his own name appeared (Shaw, 
II, 380, 392). 

16 Against this statement the fact that on most of the eldership lists the elders are 
certified merely as “fit to serve” cannot be urged. It is true that they were so certified, 
but the fact is of no significance. As pointed out above, fitness to serve depended in part 
on willingness to serve. The form of certification simply meant that the men listed were 
fit and willing to serve subject to the approval and ratification of the houses or of the 
joint Committee on Scandalous Sins (idid., pp. 374, 392, 412). 

17 See Shaw, Vol. II, for them: Essex, pp. 374-92; Lancashire, pp. 393-98; London, 
pp. 399-404; Shropshire, pp. 406-12; Somerset, pp. 413-21; Suffolk, pp. 423-31; Surrey, 
Pp. 431-35. 
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organizations in twelve other counties! And although positive proof 
is lacking, it is probable that some counties had presbvteries which dis- 
appeared, leaving no trace behind them. Otherwise, how are we to 
account for the fact that in the eastern tier of Puritan counties the only 
ones that have left no evidence of a Presbyterian establishment are 
Norfolk, not the least in zeal among them, and Cambridgeshire, the 
seat of the university which the Presbyterians regarded as peculiarly 
their own? Why should we assume that in the center of western 
Puritanism and surrounded by counties with presbyteries, Dorset had 
none and that, while Warwickshire had a full classical ordinance, 
neighboring Northamptonshire, a focal point of early English Presby- 
terianism, had none? * Far from assuming that our thirty-nine mem- 
bers include all the “Independents” who co-operated or connived in 
the establishment of Presbyterianism, we must admit that they are 
probably only that fraction of the whole group of equivocal “Inde- 
pendents” who happened to live in or be associated with the seven 
“list” counties. 

Although returns for some counties are lacking and for others are 
useless because of their fragmentary character, we are singularly for- 
tunate in the distribution of these seven “list” counties that did make 
full and complete returns. We have Essex and Suffolk in East Anglia, 
Surrey in the southeast, Somerset in the southwest, Shropshire in the 
western midlands, and Lancashire in the north. Only the central and 
eastern midlands are not represented. Moreover, among the members 
for the “list” counties at the time of Pride’s Purge a little less than three 
eighths became regicides or rumpers, and a little more than three 
eighths of the total membership of the house followed the same course.” 


18 Shaw, Vol. II: Cheshire and Derbyshire, p. 373; Devonshire and Durham, p. 374; 
Hampshire, p. 3933 Lincolnshire, p. 399; Northumberland, p. 405; Sussex and Warwick- 
shire, p. 436; Wiltshire, pp. 437-38; Yorkshire, pp. 438-40; Westmorland, p. 369. 

19 Shaw, II, 236; Roland G. Usher, The Reconstruction of the English Church 
(2 vols., New York, 1910), I, 252, 256. 

20 London cannot be said to be typical of any area in England but its own. As 
metropolitan capitel its situation was unique. 

21 Although tkirty-nine regicides and rumpers belonged to presbyteries in the “list” 
counties, altogether only thirty-two rumpers and regicides sat for those counties. A con- 
siderable number of the “Presbyterian” Independents did not represent in parliament the 
counties where they served as elders (see note 10). Of the eighty-eight members who sat 
for the “list” couaties the thirty-two rumpers and regicides comprise 26%, At the 
beginning of the Long Parliament there were altogether 513 members of the house of 
commons. The number was greatly reduced by the defection of the royalists and by 
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The proportion of regicides and rumpers M the representatives of 
the seven counties was thus almost the same as their proportion. in the 
house at large. And since there was a modicum of sectional homogeneity 
in seventeenth century England, we may. study the seven shires for 
which our data are adequate, if not-as perfectly typical of the whole 
kingdom, at least as acute cases of a chronic and pandemic condition. 

So we shall seek to arrive at a significant estimate of the amount of 
Presbyterianism among the “Independents” by studying its prevalence 
among the members of parliament representing the seven “list” counties. 
Altogether these seven counties returned eighty-cight members to the 
house of commons—Essex 8, Lancashire 14, Middlesex (including the 
borough of Southwark) 10, Shropshire 12, Somersetshire 16, Suffolk 16, 
Surrey 12. From the eighty-eight we may, however, strike out four 
who apparently had no connection with the local politics or the social 
and economic life of the counties where their parliamentary consti- 
tuencies were located.*? The remaining eighty-four members do have 
such connections. Most of them, sixty-one in all, were listed in their 
county elderships. The other twenty-three owned land or were active 
in politics in the shires where they had their parliamentary seats.” 


death. In 1645, however, the house began to issue writs for new elections to refill the 
vacant seats. By the time of Pride’s Purge the membership was nearly back to its 
original size. About two hundred of the commoners sitting at that time became 
regicides or rumpers—that is, 40%. In our later consideration of the religious situation 
in the “list” counties we shall eliminate from consideration one of the thirty-two rumpers 
and regicides and three of the other members for reasons cited in note 22. 

221 have been unable to-find any evidence of the association of Sir Charles Legrosse, 
a Norfolk man, with Suffolk (Norfolk Archeology, MI, 90), of Walter Strickland, a 
northerner, with Somerset, of Sir Edward Spencer with Middlesex, or of Sir Richard 
Wynne with Lancashire. In 1647 there was a movement to expel Legrosse from parlia- 
ment on grounds of malignancy. Strickland spent most of his time in Holland as 
parliamentary agent. Spencer was returned from Middlesex some time after the first 
eldership list for the county was published. Wynne, an old courtier from Wales 
(G. E. C. [Cockayne], Complete Baronetage, 5 vols., Exeter, 1900, I, 64-65), was seated 
for Liverpool on the Molyneux-Stanley interest (J. A. Picton, Memorials of Liverpool, 
2 vols., London, 1875, I, 83). It is perhaps best therefore to eliminate all four from 
our present consideration. 

23 On a strict interpretation eighty-two might be a more accurate number; but al- 
though Sir John Clotworthy (member for Maldon, Essex) and William Masham (member 
for Shrewsbury, Shropshire) had no connection with the places which returned them as 
members, nevertheless they resided in “list” counties, Clotworthy in Middlesex (Accounts 
and Papers, 1876, LXU, pt. 1, 4&8, “Members of Parliament”) and Masham in Essex 
(4,0.1., I, 91). Since they were thus just as available as the other eighty-two for service 
in “list” county elderships, we may include them in our study. 

24 William Langton was of an old Lancashire family (Edward Baine, History cf the 
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Of these eighty-four commoners, twenty-four were regicides or rumpers 
in their county presbyteries, thirty-seven others, not regicides or rumpers, 
were also in their county presbyteries, but the remaining twenty-three 
had no connection with the parliamentary Presbyterian Church. Now 
the very best we could hope for would be that these twenty-three non- 
Presbyterians should turn out to be regicides and rumpers. Were this 
the case, the regicides and rumpers, that is to say, the “Independents”, 
would still be a bastard breed, nearly half Presbyterian. Such a mongrel 
Independency would do violence to our old conception of party divi- 
sions in the Long Parliament. The actual situation, however, does 
considerably more violence to that conception. For as a matter of fact 
only seven cf these twenty-three commoners not included in the 
presbyteries were regicides and rumpers.** This gives a total of thirty- 
one “Independent” members for the seven “list” counties, and over 75 


County... of Lancaster, 4 vols., London, 1836, IV, p. 409). Anthony Bedingfield's family 
had land in Suffolk where he was returned from Dunwich (John Burke, .. . History of 
the Commoners of England, 4 vols., London, 1836, IV, p. 409). For Sir John Clotworthy 
see the above now. For the, other members not connected with the couaty presbyteries 
see 4.0.1., Volume I: James Ash, p. 974; William Bell, p. 114; Sir Robert Bindlose, 
p. 707; William Carent, p. 1243; Humphrey Edwards, p. 447; Sir Gilbert Gerard, and 
John Glynn, p. 536; Thomas Grove, p. 974; Thomas Hodges, p. 1091; John Holcroft, 
p. 1239; Capel Luckyn, p. 1237; Thomas Mackworth, p. 1091; William Lord Monson, 
p. 1093; Sir Poynings More, p. 1094; Sir Robert Parkhurst, p. 1095; Isaac Pennington, 
p. 1087; Thomas Sandys, p. 976; Sir Thomas Soame, p. 1087; Samuel Vassal and 
John Venn, p. 1087. : 

25 The numter twenty-four is used here instead of thirty-nine because, although 
thirty-nine regicide and rumper members of parliament had elderships in the seven 
“list? counties, filteen of the thirty-nine did not sit in parliament from these counties. 
See note 10 above. 

For the thirty-seven members of parliament from the seven “list? counties who 
were not regicides or rumpers but who belonged to the presbyteries of their respective 
counties, see Shaw, Volume II: Sir Ralph Ashton and Ralph Ashton, p. 394; William 
Ashurst, p. 395; Francis Bacon, p. 426; Sir Nathaniel Barnardiston, p. 429; Sir Thomas 
Barnardiston, p. 429; Maurice Barrow, p. 428 (there spelled Batrow); A-exander Bence 
and Squire Bence, p. 425; Edward Bishe, p. 434; Sir Humphrey Briggs, p. 409; Sir 
Ambrose Brown, ». 433; Sir Robert Charlton, p. 411; Sir Thomas Cheke, p. 375; Robert 
Clive and Sir John Corbett, p. 410; Sir Simond Dewes, p. 428; George Evelyn, p. 433; 
Sir John Evelyn, p. 434; Harbottle Grimston, p. 391; George Horner, p. 417; Sir 
Richard Houghton, p. 396; Thomas Hunt, p. 407; Sir Martin Lumley, p. 384; Thomas 
More, p. 412; Sir Richard Onslow and William Owfield, p. 434; Sir Philip Parker, p. 
- 423; William Pierpont, p. 409; Sir William Playters, p. 426; John Sayer, p. 388; Richard 
Shuttlewortk, sr., and Richard Shuttleworth, jr., p. 394; Sir William Spring, p. 428; 
William Strode, p. 417; Esay Thomas, p. 412; Clement Walker, p. 415. 

26 James Ash. Humphrey Edwards, Thomas Hodges, Thomas Mackworth, William 
Lord Monson, Isaac Pennington, John Venn. 
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per cent of them were Presbyterians. The remaining fifty-three mem- 
bers, who were neither regicides nor rumpers, did not, politically speak- 
ing, survive Pride's Purge. They were the “Presbyterians”. But of 
these “Presbyterians” only 70 per cent belonged to their county 
presbyteries. Our study moves toward a most curious conclusion. As 
we naturally should expect, a rather high percentage of “Presbyterians” 
were Presbyterians; but as we most assuredly should not expect, an 
even higher percentage of “Independents” were Presbyterians. 

This analysis may encounter an objection. It may be said that it is 
unfair to jumble all the members who were not regicides or rumpers 
together and label them Presbyterians, that those only should be called 
Presbyterian who were excluded or arrested in Pride’s Purge. Instead 
of objecting to this distinction, although on the theory that Presby- 
terians and Independents were mutually exclusive groups it is a very 
dubious one, let us make the distinction and study the results. Twenty- 
five arrested or excluded members sat for the seven counties and had 
local interests in those counties besides representing them in parlia- 
ment. Only about five eighths of these twenty-five “Presbyterians”, £. €.. 
sixteen, were enrolled as elders in their several counties. More than six 
eighths of the “Independenis” who sat for these counties were so en- 
rolled.” However we interpret our data we reach the same stultifying 
- result: Among the members who sat for these seven counties the 
proportion of “Independents” who were Presbyterian was greater than 
the proportion of “Presbyterians” who were Presbyterian. And since 
we may consider these counties as roughly typical of the rest,% the same 
proposition is true for parliament as a whole. That is to say, there was 
a larger proportion of Presbyterian “Independents” than of Presby- 
terian “Presbyterians” in the Long Parliament. The use of quotation 
marks in our discussion of the “Presbyterians” and “Independents” as 


27 That is, twenty-four of the thirty-one “Independents”. See the tables in note 29 
below. The twenty-five members from the seven counties, purged by Pride and not 
returning to the house, were distributed as follows: in presbyteries—Sir Ralph Ashton, 
Maurice Barrow, Sir Ambrose Brown, Sir John Corbett, Sir Simond Dewes, Harbottle 
Grimston, George Horner, Sir Martin Lumley, Sir Richard Onslow, William Owfield, 
Sir Philip Parker, Sir William Playters, Sir William Spring, William Strode, Esay Thomas, 
* Clement Walker; not in presbyteries—Sir Robert Bindlose, Sir John Clotworthy, Sir 
Gilbert Gerrard, John Glynn, Thomas Grove, John Holcroft, Thomas Sandys, Sir 
Thomas Soame, Samuel Vassal. For lists of excluded and arrested members see William ° 
Prynne, The True and Full Relation (London, 1648), p. 11; The Second Part of the 
Narrative (London, 1648), pp. 3-8; The Parliamentary History of England to 1803 
(36 vols., London, 1806-20), III, pp. 248-49. 

28 See page 35. 
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political parties stands as barrier between us and sheer nonsense.” 

If the bulk of the parliamentary “Presbyterian” party lagged behind 
the “Independents” in enthasiasm for joining presbyteries, it might be 
thought that the former party acquired its label through the superior 
orthodoxy cf its leaders. The leaders of the “Presbyterian” party, at 
least according to the idea of the Independent army, which had good 
cause to know, were the eleven members impeached by that army in 
1647. By the time of the Restoration three of them were dead, and 
two received no honors frem the returned Stuart But among the 
rest were distributed three Enighthoods and a knighthood of the Bath, 
a baronetcy, a barony, and a viscounty.” One of the eleven, who 
became a knight and also a king’s sergeant, had been lord chief justice 
under Oliver Cromwell, ard the viscount had served or one of the 
Protectorate commissions for the settlement of Ireland. Another of 
the impeached members satin all of the Protectorate parliaments** Of 


29 The statistical results of oar study may be represented county by county in 
this tabular form: 


Not con- 


Independ- | Presoyte- | Independ- | Presbyte- | nected with 
a ren e ira caia | don ib 
they sit 
Essex 2% - 0 2 0 8 
Lancashire 4 c 0 3 1 14 
Middlesex 2 C 2 5* 1 10 
Shropshire 2° a 2 1 0 12 
Somerset 8 E Z 2 1 16 
Suffolk 4 iC 0 1 1 16 
Surrey 2 7 1 2 0 12 
TOTALS 24 37 7 16 4 88 
No. in % in No. not ir. % not in 
presbyteries | presbyteries | presbyteries | presbyteries 

Independents é 24 77 7 23 
Presbyterians | 37 | 7 | 16 | æ | 
Members secluded or arrested 1648 16 64 9 36 


*For the inclusion of William Ma ham and John Clotworthy in the numbers indicated see 
above, note 23. 


30 Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir Johr Maynard, Anthony Nicholas. 

31 Sir William Lewis, Sir William Waller. 

32 Edward Massey and John Glynn, knights; Edward Harley, knight and K.B.; 
Walter Long, baronet; Denzil Folles, Baron Holles; John Clotworthy, Viscount 
Massareene. 

33 In the same order, Glynn, Cbtworthy, Nicholas. 
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course, the peculiar adaptability of so many of the eleven members to 
the shifting of the political wind cannot be taken to prove absolutely 
that they were not stanch Presbyterians. It should, however, make us 
think twice before we assume that they were models of orthodox zeal. 

What we are able to discover of the religious opinions of individuals 
among the eleven serves to confirm our suspicion of their Presbyterian 
ardor. Specific evidence as to the theological preferences of four of 
them is lacking, while a fifth is a doubtful case% Of the remaining 
six Sir John Maynard seems to have been a “real” Presbyterian” 
Massey, on the other hand, was ready to betray Gloucester to the king - 
at the very time that negotiations were under way for an alliance be- 
tween parliament and the champions of the godly discipline from 
Scotland*® Waller dreamed of a latitudinarian Puritanism altogether 
incompatible with the divine right of presbyteries, and Edward Harley 
at the Restoration became a regular communicant of the Church of 
England.** John Glynn, whose feline talent for landing on his feet 
brought him unscathed through one political crisis after another, con- 
ducted one of the earliest recorded filibusters in the house of commons. 
A “Presbyterian” leader, he filibustered against a bill that would have 
freed presbyteries from political regulation? His is not the most 
startling case. In March, 1646, the commons passed a church bill 
which Baillie, the Scottish commissioner, attributed to the joint machi- 
nations of the Erastians and Independents and considered so entirely 
evil that he doubted whether the Presbyterian ministers would consent 
to perform their offices under it.“ . By way of contrast the commoner 
who carried the bill to the lords celebrated the date of its passage as 


34 Stapleton, Nicholas, Lewis, Long. Clotworthy may or may not have been a 
zealous Presbyterian; see Dict. Nat. Biog. 

35 Siranniho [John Harris], The Royal Quarrel (London, 1647). Harris's distinction 
between “real” and “royal” Presbyterians is illuminating. 

36 Gardiner, Civil War, 1, 198, and n. 2. Clarendon says of Massey that he was 
“not intoxicated with any of those fumes which made men rave and frantic in the cause” 
(History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, re-edited by W. Dunn Macray, 
6 vols., Oxford, 1888, bk. VII, sec. 158). 

37 “There may be different characters of parties in the church . . . Episcopians . . . ` 
Presbyterians and . . . Independents; and yet all be Israelites indeed.” Sir William 
Waller, Vindication of the Character and Conduct of Sir William Waller (London, 
1793), p. 228. 

38 Letters of the Lady Brilliana Harley, T. Y. Lewis, ed. (Camden Society, London, 
1853), P. 241. | 

39 Bulstrode Whitelocke, Memorials of the English Affairs (London, 1732), pp. 
1JO-11. 

40 Baillie, IL, 360-61. 
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“the dawning of a glorious day which our ancestors Loped to have 
seen but could not”.* This enthusiast for a measure hated by true 
Presbyterians was certainly not an Independent; he may have. been an 
Erastian, and he was indisputably the acknowledged leader of the 
“Presbyterian” party in the house. His name was Denzil Holles. To 
the question, “How Presbyterian was the eee party?” the 
. true answer seems to be, “Not very”. 

Dr. William A. Shaw has shown that the Presbyterianism of the 
parliamentary Presbyterian Church was as equivocal an affair as the 
Independency of the “Independents”.* To complete the record let us 
review briefly the history of the establishment of the parliamentary 
church during the Civil War. Presbyterianism is rather difficult to 
define. It is not simply Calvinism. Archbishop Whitgift and John 
Cotton were both orthodox Calvinists without being Presbyterians. 
Presbyterianism is Calvinism operating under a specific form and 
substance of church government. The form of Presbyterian church 
government is a hierarchy of ecclesiastical tribunals beginning with 
the congregation and ending in the national synod. That hierarchy 
existed in law in England during the late forties of the seventeenth 
century.“* The substance of Presbyterianism is the jurisdiction, in- 
dependent of the state, exercised by the ecclesiastical courts over the 
whole nation in all questions of morals. This is the “godly discipline” 
of Geneva and Scotland, abhorred by Charles 1.6 W-:thout it the 
Presbyterian tribunals are courts without jurisdiction, empty and 
impotent. 

For a year and a half, from January, 1645, to June, 1646, the tage 
Parliament labored at the ecclesiastical settlement. The Grand Com- 
mittee on Religion of the house of commons debated the problems of 
the settlement, often three times a week, for a year after the battle of 
Naseby.** There is no question here of unconsidered emergency legis- 
lation hastily adopted because of the exigencies of war. Throughout 

41 Journal of the House of Lords,-VIII, 202; see Clarendon's staternenz (bk. VIII, 
sec. 248) that Holles confessed that he was merely using the Presbyterians to oppose 
the Independents. 

42 Shaw, Vol. I. 

43 For the most important ecclesiastical ordinances see 4.0.1., Volume I: regulating 
the election of elders, Aug. 19, 1645, pp. 749-54; concerning church government and 
suspension from the sacraments, Oct. 20, 1645, pp. 789-93; amending prev.ous ordinances, 
June 5, 1646, pp. 852-55. 

44 Ibid., pp. 749-54. 


45 Charles I in 1646, J. Bruce, ed, (Camden Soc., 1856), pp. 22-23. 
46 E.g., C. J. IV, 266-72. 
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eighteen months the pressure on parliament to establish the. godly 
discipline never relaxed. The Scots commissioners, the assembly of 
divines, the city of London, the clergy of London—four.of the most 
powerful of parliament's allies—united to force the houses to grant the 
substance of jurisdiction to the presbyteries. At one point the as- 
sembly threatened a clerical sit-down strike unless they had their way. 
The unremitting hammering to which the commons were: subjected 
finally brought out a statement of their position so explicit as to leave 
no possible doubt as to their intentions. “We cannot”, they declared 
flatly, “consent to the granting of so arbitrary and unlimited jurisdic- 
tion to near ten thousand judicatories to be erected within this king- 
dom . . . by necessary consequence excluding the power of the 
Parliament in the exercise of that jurisdiction.” *® When the time for 
- action came the commons proved that they had meant precisely what 
they said; they had no intention of turning England over to the tender 
mercies of the elderships. The scheme of ecclesiastical discipline ulti- 
mately adopted by parliament was anything but the answer to a 
Presbyterian’s prayer. Instead of granting “arbitrary and unlimited 
jurisdiction” to the presbyteries, it gave them a regulated jurisdiction 
over a limited group of scandalous sins. In all cases not enumerated 
in the ordinance appeal lay not through the hierarchy of church courts 
but directly from the congregational eldership to a committee of both 
houses of parliament.“ The final determination of the power of the 
presbyteries lay not betwéen them and God, as the Presbyterians would 
have had it, but with a parliament that had already manifested its 
sympathy with:John Selden’s war cry, “Chain up the clergy on both 
sides.” ®° Several months after parliament had passed the basic ordi- 
nance on church discipline, King Charles I contrasted the true Presby- 
terian system of Scotland, where “the clergie will depend on none”, 
with the pseudo-Presbyterianism of England, where the clergy de- 
pended on the two houses without the king.** Charles knew whereof 
he spoke. As Baillie, the Scottish Kirk commissioner, bitterly observed, 
the English, ordinance set up merely “a lame Erastian presbyterie”. 
With full consciousness of what it was doing, parliament established 
the outer shell of Presbyterian church government in: England; but, 

47 L.J. VU, 558-59, VIII, 105, 232, 258. 

48 C. J., IV, 513. 

49 4.0.1., 1, 852-55. 

50 John Selden, Table Talk (London, 1906), p. 30. 


51 State Papers collected by Edward, Earl of Clarendon, Richard Scrope and Thomas 
Monkhouse, eds. (3 vols,, Oxford, 1767-86), II, 260. 
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still fuily conscious of the implication of its act, parliament,refused to 
breathe into that shell what alone could give it real life and power— 
“arbitrary and unlimited jurisdiction”, the substance of Presbyterian 
discipline.*? 

We thus emerge from our investigation with “Independents” who 
were not Independents adhering in a larger proportion than “Presby- 
terians” who were not Presbyterian to a “Presbyteriar. Church” that 
was not really Presbyterian. Such a conclusion has a certain destructive 
value. If in the Long Parliament many “Independents” were members 
of presbyteries and many “Presbyterians” were not members of presby- 
teries, if the leadership of the “Presbyterian party” was hardly Presby- 
terian at all, and if the Presbyterian Church was to some degree 
Erastian, then the Long Parliament could not have been simply the 
arena for a titanic struggle between real Presbyterians and real Inde- 
pendents. ‘This statement is painfully negative and has no constructive 
value. It explains nothing; the anomaly of the Presbyterian Inde- 
pendents remains an anomalous as before. It is possible either to leave 
the whole problem in the air or to suggest an explanation for which 
evidence cannot be given within the limits of this article. Accepting 
the latter alternative and hoping at a future time to present the 
- supporting proofs, we offer some generalizations.” 

Johr. Pym dominated the house of commons in the first year of 
the Civil War. During the time of his hegemony no religious issues 
of any consequence emerged in parliament, and in many instances party 
divisions in the houses cut clean across sectarian lines. In the twelve- 
month that followed Pym’s death it was the intensity of a man’s 
religious ardor rather than the nature of his favorite brand of church 
government that determined his party allegiance. All the fiery and 
‘ militant Puritans, regardless of their sectarian preference, were united 
in a sirgle alliance—the soi-disant “godly party”. It was not for an 
ultimate common end that the militant Puritans worked together. For 
the time being they all despised the same things and the same people 
with such intense fervor that they did not need a constructive program 
to bind them together. Hostile to all members of parliament more 
moderate and more peace-loving than themselves, distrustful of the 
military skill and the devotion to the “cause” of the lord general, the 


52 The Presbyterianism described above is of course Reformation Presbyterianism, not 
the twentieth century variety. 

53 The writer expects to publish soon a monographic survey of Civil War politics in 
the period of John Pym’s leadership. 
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Earl of Egsex, the “godly party” set out to harass the moderates and 
discredit the earl. They attained their latter objective when Essex’s 
army surrendered to the royalists at Lostwithiel. Immediately there- 
after, toward the end of 1644, the “godly party” was torn asunder. 
Since its internal cohesion was destroyed by the emergence of the 
religious issue in an acute form, we must briefly analyze the religious 
situation in the Civil War parliament. 

Shrewd John Selden once remarked: “The House of Commons is 
called the Lower House in twenty acts of Parliament; but what are 
twenty acts of Parliament among friends?” °* The commons were the 
tail that wagged the dog, and since the outbreak of hostilities the com- 
mons had been overwhelmingly Puritan. They could be satisfied by 
no mere half-hearted changes in the church. In contrast to the moderate 
Anglicans and the out-and-out Erastians, who wanted only a readjust- 
ment or diminution of ecclesiastical power, the Puritan mass in the 
lower house insisted on the need for a fundamental spiritual reform 
of the church. The minimum of reform acceptable to all the Puritans 
involved the abolition of ritualism and drastic revision of the prayer 
book, the reaffirmation of pure Calvinist doctrine, an increased emphasis 
on the preaching of the Word, radical alterations in the existing church 
government, and the embodiment of these reforms in a unified national - 
church. Probably the aspirations of the bulk of Puritan commoners 
were no more specific then this. Differences lay in the intensity rather 
than in the form of aspiration. There were in the house, however, men 
with clear and distinct ideas as to the best or the only form of church 
government suitable to carry out the reforms commonly desired. Un- 
fortunately their ideas were not identical; they were divided into three 
separate groups. All three groups either antedated the Long Parliament 
or could point to ideological predecessors earlier in the seventeenth ` 
century. The Erastian Puritans felt that the desired reforms could best 
be achieved through a sharp reduction of clerical power in general and 
of the power of the bishops in particular and through the transfer of 
part of the king’s ecclesiastical prerogative to parliament. The Presby- 
terians, on the other hand, would have no truck with the bishops. 
They wanted to displace episcopacy altogether for the only form of 
church government plainly set forth in Holy Scripture—Genevan- 
Scottish Presbyterianism. The Independents also wanted to abolish 
episcopacy for the only form of church government plainly set forth 


34 Selden, p. 31. 
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in Scripture—the congregational form on New England models. Now 
the very soul of the “godly party” had been its Presbyterian and Inde- 
pendent leaders, and in 1645 the question of church government di- 
vided these leaders and thereby destroyed the spiritual unity of the 
“godly party”. As a consequence of this split the Puritan religious 
settlement was the result of a series of bewilderingly shifting coalitions 
among the three doctrinaire religious groups. By 1645 episcopacy was 
a dead issue. It had been destroyed by the Covenant, the work of 
Presbyterians, Independents, and nonsectarian Puritans, two years 
before. Now, faute de mieux, the Erastians* and the mass of 
Puritans united with the Presbyterians to set up the form of Presby- 
terian government and then, quickly putting about, united with the 
Independents to prevent the establishment of a real Presbyterian dis- 
cipline. The resulting ecclesiastical settlement, recorded in legislation 
between 1645 and 1648, may not have been perfect in the eyes of most 
Puritans, but it probably represented a rough approximation to what 
they wanted. If it had not, we would not find nearly three quarters 
of them “joining up” in our seven “list” counties. 

While the members were settling the church a curioús and com- 
plicated set of crosscurrents developed in parliament. In 1644 young 
Henry Vane and Oliver St. John, the leaders of the Independents, fore- 
saw the imminent breakdown of the “godly party”, and they worked 
out a clever scheme to prevent the balance of power from falling into 
the hands of the Presbyterians. The conduct of the miliary campaign 
of 1644 had profoundly disappointed the high hopes of the militant 
Puritans, and consequently the Independents had no trouble in swing- 
ing them in favor of a general army reform. The Independent leaders 
so manipulated the reform as to displace a high command actually 
or potentially hostile to them with an officer group friendly to them. 
At the same time the reforms gave the new force a unified command 
and reasonable assurance of regular supply and pay. The result was 
the great New Model army, of which Gardiner somewhere says that 
it was not the army of a party but the army of the nation. But really 
the unique fact about the New Model was that it was both the one and 
the other and something else besides. In the pay of parliament, it rep- 
resented the nation insofar as the will of the nation and the will of the 
majority in parliament coincided. Moreover, its commanders were 
closely united to the parliamentary Independents by bonds of sympathy, 


55 Į. e., Puritan Erastians like Maynard and Whitlocke and non-Puritan Erastians like 
Selden (if there was anybody else like Selden). 
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friendship, and obligation. Soon, however, it developed an esprit de 
corps and aims and purposes of its own, not always congruent with 
the aims of the parliamentary Independents or the will of the nation. 
As long as it kept busy beating the royalist enemy and insuring the 
departure of the Scots army from England, it enjoyed a broad general 
support among the Puritans. When, however, it deviated from its 
national ends and begañ to develop distinct political and religious 
tendencies of its own, and when its military work was accomplished, 
most of the Puritans thought that the time had come to get rid of it. 
The minority that sympathized with some of the army's political or 
religious objectives stood by it, and the parliamentary Independents, 
unable to muster a majority in either house under any circumstances 
without the threat of force, naturally followed the course set by the 
army that they could nc longer control. 

Meanwhile the split ia the “godly party” had had a further influence 
on the development of parliamentary politics. Throughout 1644 the 
Independent chiefs, young Vane and Oliver St. John, had acted in 
closest conjunction with the real leaders of the parliamentary Presby- 
terians, the Scottish commissioners in London. When, because of the 
religious schism in the “godly party”, they could no longer use them, 
the Independent leaders were ready to throw the Scots to the wolves. 
They turned on them as before they had turned on Essex and, playing . 
on the old English distrust of a traditional enemy, tried to destroy them, 
This policy of the Independents and the obvious hostility of the New 
Model to Presbyterianism drove the Scots and their English followers 
into the waiting arms of the Earl of Essex and the moderate, pacific 
members of parliament. Many of the moderates were Erastians with no 
special affection for Presbyterianism and no special antipathy to re- 
formed Episcopacy. To retain the support of these men for the parlia- 
mentary Presbyterian Church the Scots and their friends accepted the 
conservative political program of the moderates and in so doing sub- 
ordinated their former zeal for radical political reform to the quest for 
peace. Most of the real Presbyterians and many of the less radical 
Puritans joined with the old “peace party” in an effort to get rid of the 
army, while on the other side the friends of the New Model rallied to 
its defense. The conflict reached its climax in 1647, when the army 
saved itself from being disbanded by overawing the hostile majority 
in parliament. Thenceforth the men at Westminster had to face the 
problem of the relatior. of the military force to the civil government. 
In December, 1648, the army itself effected an arbitrary solution of this 
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and many other problems by forcing out of parliament all members 
who would not implicitly sanction its violent method of dealing with 
` a recalcitrant king. 

The general situation just outlined is undeniably complex, but it is 
nonetheless a drastic simplification of the actual development of political 
groups in the Long Parliament. In the complexity of this development 
lies our key to “the problem of the Presbyterian Independents”. The 
average Puritan commoner who, more or less willingly, joined the 
parliamentary Presbyterian Church never had a chance to choose be- 
tween Presbyterianism and Independency, between persecution and 
toleration, between war and peace. Instead of having his choice between 
an ideal black and. an ideal white he had to pick his way among an 
infinite variety of grays—shifting, unstable, uncertain. He could not 
choose between real Presbyterianism and real Independency because 
those alternatives were never offered him.36 He had to choose, rather, 
between the flaccid, trussed-up Presbyterianism that parliament had 
established and the continually fluctuating program of the Inde- 
pendents, who shifted from Presbyterianism with toleration of dissent 
to Episcopacy with toleration of dissent to an undefined form of 
church government with toleration of dissent. Moreover at various 
times the Puritan member would find questions not immediately 
germane to the religious question influencing his attitude on church 
government. Might the establishment of Presbyterianism by parliament 
involve moral obligations to the Scottish foreigner? Was Presby- 
terianism worth the sacrifices of political principle that the moderates 
expected as the price of their co-operation? Could one conscientiously 
submit to the surrender of some of parliament’s political demands in 
order to induce the king to accept Presbyterianism? How far could 
one trust the king to fulfill any promise he might make with regard 
to the settlement of the church? How, good was the king’s word? 
And if his word was worthless, what securities had parliament and 
the Puritans against his treachery? Might it not be better to cast him 
off altogether and remodel both church and state nearer to the heart’s 
desire? But how would such a violent act consort with the Covenant 
that parliament had made with the Scots, before God, “to protect the 


55 In the early months of 1646, during the excommunication controversy, parliament 
did have a choice between real Presbyterianism and something else, but that something 
else was not real Independency or any other kind of Independency. Indeed as a part of 
their campaign to prevent the establishment of real Presbyterianism men like St. John 
accepted the form of a Presbyterian church government. 
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King's person”? So a member might start to examine his belief on 
the proper organization of the church and end by examining his 
belief on the proper organization of the state. Or he might start with ` 
the state and end with the church. Or he might start with either one 
and end with the. question of the limits of religious toleration or of 
the danger of military dictatorship or democracy. On any issue that 
came to vote in parliament a member had to give his yea or his nay; 
but on a single issue twelve men might give their yeas for twelve 
different reasons. Their overt act would be identical, their underlying 
motives diverse. 

To this rule the question of allegiance to the Commonwealth was 
no exception. Every member, Puritan or non-Puritan, had to decide 
whether to give his allegiance; but each man had his own reasons for 
his decision, and the number of permutations and combinations of 
possible reasons is enormous. The desire for religious toleration doubt- 
less impelled many Independents to support the Commonwealth; but 
to argue that because many Independents were Commonwealthmen, 
therefore all Commonwealthmen were Independents is to indulge in a 
non sequitur. One could as well reason that because many grafters 
and profiteers were Commonwealthmen, therefore all Commonwealth- 
men were grafters and profiteers. In fact there were republicans in the 
Rump who cared little for Independency or toleration and Independ- 
ents who cared little for republicanism. There were also officers playing 
the old army game of follow-the-leader and radical Puritans who felt 
that the Stuart dynasty was hopeless although they had no preposses- 
sions in favor of Independency or republicanism or toleration. As in 
every other considerable political group, so in the Rump there were men 
who had taken the path of least resistance and men too cowardly to 
defy superior force, men who, having no principles, always turned up 
on the winning side and men whose principles bore a regular functional 
relation to their profits." Most of the rumpers were; of course, Puritans. 
They believed in a national church, Puritan in doctrine and spirit. The 
church established by parliament in 1645-48 met these specifications. It 

57 Professor M. M. Knappen has brought to my attention a passage from Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s biography of her husband which seems to bear out my hypothesis of the 
complex structure of the Rump parliament. She says: “Most of the Presbyterian faction, 
disgusted at this insolence [Pride’s Purge], would no more come to their seats in the 
House; but the gentlemen who were of the other faction or of none at all, but looked 
upon themselves as called out to manage a public trust for their country, forsook not 
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might be a little too.Presbyterian for some and not quite Presbyterian 
enough for others, but still it would do; only papists, prelatists, and 
fanatics could find no place in it. Accordingly, many members who 
later sat in the Rump served as elders in the parliamentary Presbyterian 
Church. There was no reason why they should feel guilty of incon- 
sistency because, in fact, they were not so. 

Having suggested why, in our opinion, so many Commonwealth- 
men were members of the Presbyterian Church, we may attempt 
briefly to explain how the polymorphous group of regicides and 
rumpers came to be called Independents. To a generation that has 
observed the multiple and indiscriminate uses of the words “fascist”, 
“communist”, and “liberal” this explanation should present no serious 
difficulties. As soon as the Civil War got properly under way gentle- 
men on all sides started calling their opponents ugly names and them- 
selves pretty ones. To hurl opprobrious epithets at the enemy was as 
integral a part of the combat as to slit the enemy's throat or pillage his 
wine-cellar, stable, and pig-pen. Indeed the fabrication of epithet is the 
only technique of warfare in which the Industrial Revolution has 
wrought no perceptible improvement. Among the labels, honorific and 
comminatory, which the factions pasted on themselves and each other 
during the Interregnum were Cavalier, Malignant, Delinquent, Papist, 
Loyalist, Royalist, Puritan, Roundhead, Brownist, Rebel, Common- 
wealthman, Republican, Cromwellian, Presbyterian, Independent, 
Anabaptist, and Neuter. Some of these labels had meaning only with 
reference to the contemporary conflict. A “Rebel” was anybody fight- 
ing on the side opposite to you. “Neuter” was the name which, what- 
ever side you were on, you would apply to anybody who did not share 
your enthusiasm for disemboweling the kingdom for the greater glory 
of God and the king, or God and the parliament. Other epithets, 
however, had besides their objurgatory value a permanent meaning. 
If you were a parliamentarian, a “Papist” would mean to you one on 
the king's side with a strenuous distrust for Puritanism, but a papist 
was at the same time and specifically a communicant of the Roman 
Catholic Church. As a parliamentarian you would have had no scruple 
about labeling Walter Montague and the Duke of Newcastle as 
“Papists”; but in fact while Montague was really a papist, Newcastle 
in a vague sort of way was a good Anglican.** What is true of the ` 
word “Papist” is equally true of the words “Presbyterian” and “Inde- 
pendent”. In theological discussion a Presbyterian was a Calvinist be- 


58 For Walter Montague see Dict. Nat. Biog.; for Newcastle, Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle, Memoirs of William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle (London, 1886), p. 185. 
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lieving in a specific form of church government and a specific method 
of ecclesiastical discipline. An Independent was a Calvinist who sup- 
ported another specific form of church government and another specific 
method of ecclesiastical discipline. But if you were a member of the 
house or a pamphleteer during the Long Parliament and wanted to 
call somebody a bad name, you probably would not let fine-spun 
theological distinctions hamper you. If, for example, the somebody to. 
be vilified had opposed the disbanding of the New Model army, got a 
job for his uncle through the good offices of Sir Henry Vane the 
younger, and voted to sequester the estates of your royalist brother-in- 
law, like as not you called that man “Independent” without examining 
too closely his religious position. Such an examination might have 
revealed that doctrinally the man was a reasonably orthodox Presby- 
terian. By calling him an “Independent” you would have made a small 
contribution to the general confusion about the nature of parties in 
the Long Parliament. 

For the pamphleteer the supposititious division of the Long Parlia- 
ment into two distinct parties may have served a useful. purpose. One 
who has already divided the world into the forces of good and the forces 
of evil always finds it convenient to paste the same black label on all 
men and all things he dislikes, to see God on one side and the Devil 
on the other and in between a great gulf. The purposes of the historian 
are not—or should not be—identical with those of the pamphleteer. He 
should be less concerned to fix guilt than to understand the complex 
of forces that creates the form, the substance, and the texture of what 
he is examining. A historian studying the Civil War parliament, free 
from the prepossessions inflicted on him by the pamphleteer, is not 
likely to see it as the arena for a clean-cut struggle between two op- 
posed parties. He will see, rather, an almost anarchic hurly-burly of 
men, in which all but the most doctrinaire are pulled in many- dif- 
ferent directions by many forces varying in their intensity as the cir- 
cumstances vary. He will see these fluctuations in aspiration, belief, 
interest, and prejudice actualized in the forming, disintegrating, reform- 
ing, and shifting majorities in the house of commons. Eventually he 
may reach some conclusion as to the significance and relative impor- 
tance of the various forces. But whether he reaches a conclusion or not, 
he will readily agree to the old but too often forgotten axiom of scholar- 
ship, that the purposes of knowledge and understanding are but poorly 
served by the arbitrary simplification of a really complex pattern. 

J. H. Hexrer. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


THe TARIFF ISSUE ON THE EVE oF THE CiviL War 


One of the outstanding features of Dr. and Mrs. Charles A. Beard's 
interpretation of the Civil War is its emphasis upon the tariff as a causal 
factor. In The Rise of American Civilization they stress the enthusiasm 
shown for the tariff platform at the Republican convention in Chicago 
and the crucial role that the tariff played in the Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey elections.* There can be little doubt that the condition of the 
iron and coal industries, always a great power in Pennsylvania politics, 
influenced the Republican platform on the tariff. That platform carried 
the state for Lincoln, and the presence of Pennsylvania in the Repub- 
lican column was necessary to his election. This raises the question 
whether Pennsylvania and its industries represented an attitude pre- 
vailing in the North. 

The tariff of 1857 was the lowest tariff enacted by Congress since 
1816. The attitude of manufacturers toward that bill should serve as 
an index of the vitality of the tariff issue in the North. The record 
reveals that outside of Pennsylvania Northern industry offered no 
serious opposition to reduction. On the contrary, the reductions were 
welcomed. This was not because manufacturers were reductionists in 
principle, but because political exigencies led them to seek lowered 
duties on raw materials as a substitute for direct protection. Thus we 
find Senator Wilson of Massachusetts declaring during the debates that 
in his state the “merchants, manufacturers, mechanics and business men 
in all the departments of a various industry ... are for the reduction 
of the revenues to the actual wants of an economical administration of 
the government”. He said that he had received a note from Samuel 
Lawrence, in which the latter declared that “a reduction of the revenue 
alone would save the country from a commercial crisis . . . and that the 
manufacturers of Massachusetts were prepared to share with other in- 
terests in the reduction which the exigencies of the country now impose 
upon the American people”.* Sherman of Ohio later spoke of the tariff 
of 1857 as “the manufacturers” bill”, a characterization which was also 


1C, A. and M. R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (New York, 1933), 
II, 12, 31-40. 
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expressed at the time of its passage by Stanton of Ohio and Letcher 
of Virginia.* 

Certainly the majority of votes from the manufacturing states 
(other than Pennsylvania) was not cast against the reductions in the 
Hunter amendment of 1857. The roll call in the Senate shows every 
vote from Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island cast for the 
bill; New York split its vote, Fish standing for and Seward against; 
the only vote cast from New Hampshire was favorable. In the House 
the votes from Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island were 
fourteen to one in favor of the measure. While Pennsylvania voted 
quite solidly against it, New York stood sixteen to eleven and New 
Jersey two to one in favor.* 

Although the Hunter amendment, providing for a general reduc- 
tion in all schedules, brought forth a sectional vote and a sectional 
controversy, the sections involved were not the North and the South. 
Nor was there a quarrel between manufactures and cotton. In the 
House all but three votes from the South, including Maryland, were 
in favor of reduction, but with this solid Southern front were allied 
the Northern states of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Maine, and 
three fifths of New York. Outside of Pennsylvania the bulk of the 
opposition was drawn not from the manufacturing areas but from the 
agricultural and sheep-raising states of Vermont, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, 
and Michigan. It was this alignment which led one Ohio represen- 
tative to speak of “the coalition of extreme sections of the country 
against the Northwest”? 

The real conflict in 1857 was between the woolen manufacturers 
and the wool growers, both of whom had been in bad straits since the 
tariff of 1846. During the decade following 1850 the domestic wool 
producer had steadily lost ground in the face of foreign competition; 
by 1860 two thirds of all the wool consumed in the country were for- 
eign.© The House ways and means committee in 1856 had ascribed 
the depression in wool growing and woolen manufactures to the tariff 
of 1846, which had raised the duties on raw wools to thirty per cent . 
ad valorem and reduced that on flannels and blankets to twenty per 

3 Ibid., p. 589; 36 Cong., 1 sess., p. 2053; see also J..L. Bishop, 4 History of 
American Manufactures (Philadelphia, 1864), IL, 427. 

4 Cong. Globe, 34 Cong., 3 sess., p. 971, and app., p. 358. No votes were cast from 
New Jersey. The absence of a reference to a pertinent state in the text indicates either the 
absence of votes or votes too small in number to serve as an index of its attitude. 

5 Ibid., p. 749. 
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cent.’ Previously all wool priced at seven cents a pound or under had 
been taxed five“per cent, and ‘Wools over seven cents had been taxed 
three cents a pound and thirty per cent. This increase in the Cost of 
his raw material, as well as other factors unrelated to the tariff, had 
so handicapped the manufacturer that his extensive business in blankets 
and broadcloth had been destroyed. “The business was prostrated”, the 
report declared, “by the premium which that act in effect offered ‘to the 
foreign manufacturer, and the nominal protection of the wool grower 
resulted in the ruin of his business, as in that of the clothmaker. The 
home market was destroyed for the farmer; in the foreign he could 
not compete, and the flocks were sent to the slaughter because the 
woolen factories had been sold at auction or converted to other serv- 
ices.” The wool growers would be crushed if raw wools were admitted 
free of duty, it was held, and seriously harmed as consumers if manu- 
factúrers were protected and increased their prices. On tke other hand, 
if woolen goods were not protected, domestic manufactures would be 
ruined and the growers deprived of their only market. To meet this 
dilemma the committee advocated the exemption of all Zoreign wools 
costing less than fifteen and more than fifty. cents a pound, the reten- 
tion of duties on intermediate grades such as were produced 'at home, 
and the raising of duties on manufactures to adequate protection. The 
effect of this would be to lower-the manufacturers’ costs in those wools 
which did not compete with domestic production, protect their finished 
product from foreign competition, and compensate the wool growers 
by retaining the existing thirty per cent duties on competing foreign 
wools.® 

A less satisfactory solution was set before the Senate in 1857 by 
Senator Hunter of Virginia in his amendment to the House revenue 
bill. The proposal to scale down duties on woolens from thirty to 
twenty-three per cent and on raw wool from thirty to eight per cent 
was strenuously resisted by Senator Pugh of Ohio, then the leading 
wool-growing state, and by Collamer of Vermont. It was charged that 
the disproportionate reduction was a scheme of woolen manufacturers 
in New England and New York to sacrifice the wool growers for their 
own aggrandizement. Wilson attempted to answer them by showing 
how seriously the tariff of 1846 had affected the woolen manufacturers; 
the making of finer woolens had all but ceased, he said, and thousands 
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of dollars had been invested an la in the manufacture of coarser 
cloth. The only remedy was general reduction; in’ “this the manu- 
facturers were willing to share.* 

Hunter's argument had been that if the wool growers needed pro- 
tection that was a sure sign that they could not sell abroad. There- 
fore they needed the domestic market and were dependent upon the 
prosperity of home manufacturers; whatever would help the manu- 
facturer would be to the interest of the wool grower in the long run.” 
The opposition, however, could not be convinced of the practicability 
of what they regarded as a plan to enable the sellers of wool to sell 
dear and the buyers to buy cheap. Collamer's amendment to strike out 
the provision including wool in the eight per cent schedule was passed 
by the Senate by a 26-23 vote. In order that this measure might be 
passed it was necessary to swing the votes of some of the reductionists 
in the Senate. It is interesting to note that this willingness to com- 
promise came largely from the South, while the representatives of 
manufacturing constituencies were generally adamant. Of eighteen 
Southern senators who were to vote for the Hunter amendment, seven 
stood for the Collamer proposal, while only one of nine northeastern 
senators made the same concession. It was finally agreed to admit 
free of duty cheap wools costing twenty cents a pound or less, and to 
levy a tariff of twenty-four per cent on better wools, which were likely 
to compete with domestic produce.” 

It is obvious why the manufacturers urged a general reduction. It 
was impossible to get direct protection because of the hostility of the 
South and the indifference of many interests in the North. They 
chose, therefore, to obtain a reduction in costs as a substitute for pro- 
tection by scaling down the duties on their raw materials. This policy 
applied not only to wools but also to Manila hemp, flax, raw silk, lead, 
tin, brass, hides, linseed, and other articles. So eager were the woolen 
manufacturers to get the reductions that one concern in Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, spent $87,000 in promoting the passage of the bill.” 

This explains the fact that manufacturers were not deeply averse 
to the raising of schedules after the South seceded. What is most sig- 
nificant with respect to the causation of the Civil War is the fact that 
there was no open hostility on this issue at the time between these 
manufacturers and the South that might have been exploited for a 
partisan purpose. Whatever latent hostility may have existed was kept 
from active expression by the admission of cheap raw wool free of 


9 Cong. Globe, 34 Cong., 3 sess., app., pp- 337-42. 10 Thid., p. 330. 
11 Ibid., p. 357; U. S. Statutes at Large, XI, 192-95. 12 Stanwood, II, 109-10. 
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duty. Unsatisfactory as this was to the wool growers, it kad the desired 
effect upon manufacturers. The industry revived, and Senator Hunter 
was later able to point triumphantly to the absence of a strong demand 
by manufacturers for a change in schedules. 

It was not such a demand which prompted the upward revision 
proposed by Morrill in 1860 and passed in 1861 after the first bloc of 
Southern states had seceded. The most important direct changes in the 
act, the increased duties on iron and wool, were plainly written with 
an eye on the coming elections, “to attach to the Republican party 
Pennsylvania and some of the western states”.** In Pennsylvania the 
tariff issue did its work, but elsewhere manufacturers weze aloof. Rice 
of Massachusetts declared that they asked for no additional protection; 
Sherman said that they had “asked over and over again to be let 
alone”; and Morrill himself admitted in later years that his tariff “was 
not asked for and but coldly welcomed by the manufacturers”. * 

In February, 1861, the Senate was petitioned by the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York not to pass the Morrill Bill. Iz was argued 
that it would seriously affect commerce and the revenue, and that the 
growing sentiment for its repeal would deter manufacturers from 
erecting new mills and buying new machinery. An equa-ly important 
objection was that the passage of the bill would widen the existing 
breach between the North and the South.” 

Tt is well known that commercial and financial capital in the 
North was, on the whole, strongly opposed to Lincoln’s election.” 
Merchants were apprehensive that it might result in cancellation of 
orders from the South, and bankers expected the repudiation of South- 
ern debts amounting to over $200,000,000, if the South should secede.** 
The opposition press made a concerted effort to frighten business and 
financial interests. Merchants contributed so lavishly to the Fusion 
ticket in New York that Lincoln was disturbed? When panic broke 
out in Wall Street during the latter days of October, the Republican 
press claimed that it had been fostered by heavy stock sales on the part 


13 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 1 sess., P. 3010. 
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of Fusionists and Southern bankers and stockjobbers. The New York 
Daily Tribune charged Secretary of the Treasury Cobb with com- 
plicity in the scheme on the ground that he withheld the sale of 
government loans." After the election Horace Greeley complained of 
the intensity and unanimity of the “commercial furor” against the 
Republican party and compared it to that aroused by the bank con- 
troversy of 1832-38, 

The fears of the mercantile interests were shared by many manu- 
facturers, whose concern for Southern markets was much greater than 
their interest in tariffs. Early in 1860 a group of Connecticut manu- 
facturers had censured the spirit of sectionalism associated with the 
Republican party Manufacturers in Newark and New York City 
attempted to induce their workers to vote the Fusion ticket. On the 
eve of the election the New York Herald reported that eleven hundred 
mill workers in one Connecticut town had been discharged because of a 
dearth of orders from the South.** When the election returns were 
in, one Newark paper, disappointed at the fact that New Jersey was 
the only free state which failed to cast its entire electoral vote for 
Lincoln, attributed this defection to the manufacturers, who “simply 
desire to know what would be gratifying to those Southern traders who 
seek to buy their principles with their goods”. 

While Pennsylvania capital provided the dynamic element in the 
movement for a higher tariff, manufacturers elsewhere were divided. 
If the votes and statements of congressional representatives of manu- 
facturing constituencies are conceived to have any close relation to their 
interests, the majority of the manufacturers appear to have desired 
reduction in 1857. The example of the woolen manufacturers offers a 
clue to the strategy of this group. Adversely affected by the tariff of 
1846, they had the alternative of working for greater protection or 
lowering costs through reduced duties on their raw materials. In 
choosing the latter course, they chose to do parliamentary battle with 
the Western wool growers rather than the Southern planters. Their 
satisfaction with the effect of the tariff of 1857 left them indifferent, or 
actually hostile, to any further changes in 1860. 

RICHARD HOFSTADTER. 

New York City. 

20 Oct. 26, 1860; see also Newark Daily Mercury, Oct. 31, Nov. 3. 

21 New York Daily Tribune, Nov. 8. 22 Cole, Irrepressible Conflict, p. 280. 

23 New York Daily Tribune, Oct. 29; New York Herald, Oct. 31; Newark Daily 
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ENGLAND AND THE CONFEDERACY 
A LETTER OF SIR WILLIAM HENRY GREGORY 


THE discovery of new sources on Anglo-Confederate relations and 
the re-examination of old material have shed new light on the question 
. Of the recognition of the Confederacy by Great Britain. An unsigned 
letter of Sir William Henry Gregory, found among the papers of 
John Rutherfoord, now owned by Duke University, may contribute 
further to the elucidation of this subject. It is now published for the 
first time. 

Gregory, a member of the Irish landlord class and representative 
of Galway in the house of commons, achieved distinction as a states- 
man and 'in other fields as well. During the latter part of 1859 he 
traveled in the United States, where he formed friendships and made 
observations that influenced him to champion the Confederacy. In New 
York he found the merchants ardent in their vindication oZ slavery, and 
in Washington he fell under the influence of the Southern members 
of Congress. Actuated by motives of imperialism, Gregory reasoned, 
from previous opposition of the South to the Northern protective sys- 
tem, that an independent Confederacy would provide England with 
a reliable source of raw materials as well as a market for manufactured 
goods. Moreover, he felt that a republic in the South would counteract 
the power of the United States, thereby preventing raids aad filibuster- 
ing expeditions into Canada and the British West Indies. Finally, in- 
fluenced by national pride, he felt a contempt for the North, whose 
politicians frequently made insulting remarks about Great Britain in 
order to obtain the Irish immigrant vote. 

John Rutherfoord, the recipient of Gregory’s letter, was a Virginian 
of distinction. Migrating from Scotland, Rutherfoord’s father had 
settled in Richmond a few years after the Revolutionary War. In 
1863 John Rutherfoord still had rather close connections ir. the British 
Isles, the nearest being a cousin, Alexander Hawksley Rutherfoord of 
Carlingford, Ireland. In 1851 Rutherfoord’s son, John Coles Ruther- 

1 Dictionary of National Biography, Supplement, 1, 355-57; Lady Augusta Gregory, 
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foord, traveled in England, where he was introduced to Gregory by an 
English friend, Philip Reade. In addition to these indirect connections, 
Gregory, when'on his tour of the United States, met Rutherfoord at 
Richmond.? di 

Among the Confederate lobbyists in parliament, who included such 
men as A. J. B. Beresford-Hope and W. S. Lindsay, Gregory was con- 
spicuous for his energy. In 1861 he introduced a bill for recognition of 
the Confederate government. At about the same time he arranged for 
the Confederate commissioners to meet Lord John Russell, wrote letters 
to the Tzmes in behalf of the South, and was generally active in sup- 
port of the Confederate cause.” Gregory’s early efforts in behalf of 
Southern independence were followed early in 1862 by an attack on the 
blockade, and in July of the same year he aided Lindsay in an unsuc- 
cessful endeavor to obtain mediation.* In the. early spring of 1863, 
however, Gregory and other Confederate sympathizers purposely post- 
poned for the time being the question of recognition since it seemed 
that such action would be of no profit to the South and might embroil 
Great Britain with the North? It was at this point that Gregory wrote 
the letter printed below. Though it may seem to savor of rationaliza- 
tion designed to appease the South for the failure of parliament to 
recognize the Confederacy, its content cannot be dismissed as specious 
reasoning. England, Gregory was convinced, believed in the final 
success of the South but, not wishing to become involved in war with 
the United States, should bide her time until the advent of decisive 
Confederate military success. It is not surprising, therefore, that with 
news of the Southern victory at Chancellorsville, the Confederate lobby 
at once began an intensive campaign for recognition of the Con- 
federacy.® 

This campaign was under way by the beginning of June, 1863. 
Mass meetings in northern and western England were addressed by 
James Spence, a native propagandist, and by J. A. Roebuck, a member 
of parliament. Confederate agents began to give the.question pub- 

2 Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography, V, 355-56; John Rutherfoord to 
Alexander Hawksley Rutherfoord, April 2, 1860, in John Rutherfoord’s letter book, 
which is included in his papers now in the library of Duke University. 
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licity in London, and the lobby planned to attack the blockade in 
parliament.” But these early moves were merely preliminary steps 
designed to pave the way for the Roebuck motion to reconsider the 
question of recognition. The Confederates and their British friends 
turned to France for co-operation. Not only did John Slidell secure 
the active interest of Napoleon III in a friendly interview, but two 
members of parliament, Roebuck and Lindsay, were also granted an 
interview by Napoleon on the same subject. The Roebuck motion was 
before parliament by June 30, 1863, but because of injudicious strategy 
and distrust on the part of both Napoleon and Russell, the move was 
a failure? Even, however, after the failure of the Roebuck motion, 
which was the most energetic move for recognition, activities were 
continued by the English-Confederate lobby, in the form of petitions, 
monetary contributions, and synthetic mass meetings, until late in 
1864.° 
Nannie M. Tuer. 
Duke University. 


Sir WILLIAM GREGORY To JOHN RUTHERFOORD 


London. 


March 5, 1863. 
My dear Sir, 


I send you a letter, I believe from your son,*% which I trust will reach 
you Safely — Mr. Philip Reade 4 wrote to me Some time since to ask me 
if I had any Safe means of conveyance of letters to the Confederate States 
and I told him in reply that it would be my greatest pleasure to Endeavor 
to open Safe communication between your Son™ and his family. Mr. 
Reade was under the impression that that if Mr. Seward 1% was made aware 
that the letters were purely of a domestic character having no reference to 
public affairs, he would allow them to pass — I told him in reply that he 
little knew the animus of that gentleman and his colleagues if he thought 


T Owsley, pp. 191-92, 466; Jordan and Pratt, pp. 184-85. 

SJ. M. Callahan, “Diplomatic Relations of the Confederate States with England 
(1861-1865)”, Annual Report, American Historical i 1898, ¢. 182; Owsley, 
pp. 466-79; Jordan and Pratt, pp. 185-86. 

9 Owsley, pp. 192-95. 

10 A mistake on Gregory's part; it was from Rutherfoord’s nephew, James Ruther- 
foord, who had been attending the University of Heidelberg since the fall of 1859. 
See an undated fragment in the Rutherfoord collection. 

11 An Englishman who was a friend of John Coles Rutherfoord. 

12 James Rutherfoord, the nephew. 

13 William H. Seward, Secretary of State under Lincoln. 
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them Capable of taking one step Calculated to diminish the asperities 
of war. 

We are in Europe Somewhat distracted from the intense interest, which 
has hitherto been undivided, with which we have been watching the progress 
of the great struggle in “which you are engaged — The horrible barbarities 
exercised by Russia in Poland, and the threatening anarchy in Greece, are 
being regarded with great anxiety — The possibilities of the Emperor of 
the French [Napoleon UI] being Engaged in a war with Prussia diminishes 
the impression which not long ago prevailed among many persons, that 
the French answer to Mr. Sewards insolent dispatch would be recognition 
of the Southern Republic — 

We, as far as 1 can gather, will still maintain the so called attitude of 
neutrality for which we have received such wholesale and unmeasured 
abuse from all parties in the North, though I Entirely agree with President 
Davis that the North is the belligerent that has really derived Strength 
from this neutrality — a neutrality which has recognized fictitious blockade, 
contrary to the clear understanding on which the Richmond Government 
accepted at our proposal the 4th Declaration of the Congress of Paris in 
1856. Although I firmly believe that in both Houses of Parliament, con- 
sisting of over 1000 persons, there are not thirty who do not heart £ Soul 
sympathize with the South, who do not welcome with joy and pride Each 
Successive detail of the glorious achievements of your countrymen, yet 
on the whole the feeling of both political parties Whigs & Tories, is against 
recognition. The impression is that the independence of the South is a “fait 
accompli”; that recognition cannot promote but may retard it & reuniting 
against what would be termed British “insolence,” “interference” “domina- 
tion” &c &c both republicans and Democrats. We do not think that 
disgust for the war is yet Suffciently strong that the action of Europe 
would be welcomed — We think the time will come ere long, after the 
failure of the present campaign, when it will be welcomed. In the mean: 
while any step taken by us would be treated with insolence and possibly 
hostility, which would only inflame resentments and possibly protract: 
the war. 

I strongly advocated recognition on the occasion of the Secession before 
a shot had been fired — I did so because 1 believe in the rights of 
Secession & State Sovereignty — I subsequently took the Same Course: 
because I believed that Southern Independence was of such importance: 
to England that to Secure it, J would not have hesitated to risk a war.. 
Now I see no great object to be obtained by recognition. We all look om 
the South as having gained its End, and as I have said before we may retard. 
peace but not accelerate it by taking any step — I believe, although your 
countrymen are sorely irritated against our Government that they will 
remember how we have resisted all the strong appeals to the anti slavery 
feeling of England, and that the English press has with one accord almost 
been thoroughly with you. Hence my hopes are that our relations with 


14 For communicating with his friends in the Confederacy, Gregory had a regular 
channel which, in Richmond, was under the direction of Lawrence Q. Washington.. 
This letter was enclosed in a package from Alexander Hawksley Rutherfoord to Johm 
Rutherfoord, evidently smugzled in through Gregory’s influence. 
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the Southern States will be of the happiest character — I look forward to 
visiting the “Old Dominion” again, but I fear I shall find many gaps 
among the kind friends whom I met there in 1859 — I do not Sign my 
name for various reasons, but should you ever wish to let me [hear] from 
you, pray direct under cover to A. Bate Esqre 5 Upper Sackville St. Dublin — 
Believe me yours very sincerely — Porcher Miles Y or Lawley ** will tell 
you whose handwriting this is. 


15 William Porcher Miles, a prominent politician, scholar, and plan:er, served in the 
United States Congress as a member from South Carolina from 1857 to 1860 and in the 
Confederate Congress. Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 616-17. 

16 Francis Charles Lawley, a member of parliament for a short time, was a sportsman 
and journalist who served as the special correspondent of the London Times with the 
Confederate army during the Civil War. He was in close contact wit: Generals Stone- 
wall Jackson, Longstreet, and Stuart. Sir William Henry Gregory aad Lawley were 
intimate friends. Official Records of the War of the Rebellion, ser. II. vol. V, p. 197; 
Dict. Nat. Biog., Suppl., Il, 355-57, Second suppl., II, 426-27. 
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and ethics. Probably they doubted that these arts were arrived at by reason, 
so they attributed them to race. Yet few of the writers quoted seem to 
have thought it necessary to define what they meant by the symbols “race 
and blood”. Noting that the quotations are from men and women living 
at different times, the reader is justified in doubting that they all used 
these symbols to mean the same thing. The author believes that they did. 

Again, race is claimed as an important motivating factor in the national- 
istic wars of 1870-1914. When the author says that race, army, and nation 
explain Germany since the rise of Prussia, he excites our interest, but the 
succeeding pages leave us in doubt as to whether these same factors do not 
operate in France, Italy, Japan, etc. as they did among the Iroquois Indians, 
the Aztecs, and the Incas. Perhaps the method is historical in that it searches 
through documentary materials to collect remarks which seem to explain 
or justify current events in terms of race. What the reader asks to be 
shown is that such remarks about race were the primary motivating factors 
making war inevitable rather than explanations and justifications after the 
hostile act. We cannot see that the author faces this question. Nor does 
he look beyond Europe for examples of race thinking. When an American 
Indian regards himself as fortunate in being neither a White, a Chinese, 
nor a Negro, is he not engaged in “race mania”? The author would prob- 
ably say that the Indians were nationalistic and not race-minded, but the 
Indian tried to exterminate the White man as the source of White culture. 
We doubt if the phenomenon is any more frequent in Europe than else- 
where or if “race-thinking” is something so modern as to originate with 
Gobineau. If the author’s purpose is to prove that the logic of “race- 
thinking” is faulty, his historical perspective should be of some help, but 
the problem is to prove that there is no such thing as race in the world. 
What can perhaps be proved by his method is that most people assume 
that races exist and seek to survive by destroying each other. That “race 
mania” explains all this remains to be seen. 

This book is a vigorous attack upon “race-thinking”, the opposite 
extreme to those which defend the concepts of race purity. Taken together, 
such books may give perspective. 

The American Museum of Natural History. CLARK WISSLER. 


Race Attitudes in South Africa: Historical, Experimental, and Psychological 
Studies, By I. D. MacCrong, Professor of Psychology at the University 
of the Witwatersrand. (New York: Oxford University Press, on behalf 
of the University of the Witwatersrand. 1937. Pp. xiii, 328. $4.25.) 
Tue thesis of this valuable historical and psychological study is that in 

any total situation of racial antagonism the social and psychological at- 

titudes of the dominant group are of paramount importance and that no 
improvement in the situation is possible until these social attitudes are under- 
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stood and appreciated. This is as true of the Southern Whites in the United 
States and of the British in India as it is of the Europeans in South Africa. 
This study, therefore, has much more than South African importance and 
deserves to be studied carefully by all concerned with what is called the 
race problem. Unfortunately, Dr. MacCrone does not deal with the equally 
important but much more difficult question of the social and psychological 
attitudes of the dependent group, for without an appreciation of these 
psychological phenomena also no solution of the race problem is possible, 

In seeking to determine the social attitudes of the Whites, Professor 
MacCrone follows three different approaches, the historical, the experi- 
mental, añd the psychological, so that in this volume we have three separate 
but equally important studies. 

On the historical side the author goes back to the history of South 
Africa from the settlement of the Cape in 1652 to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and, making a new use of the rich archives of South 
Africa, shows how the social attitudes of the Whites changed from the 
antagonism of the Christian for the heathen to the antagonism of the 
White for the Black. Contributing factors were slavery, cultural differ- 
ences, isolation, the numerical strength of the Blacks, and the psychology 
of a frontier society. It is to be regretted that the author did not carry his 
historical studies further, for the Kafir wars during and after the Great 
Trek, the increasing economic competition of the present century, and the 
disturbing expression on the part of the natives of their inferiority complex 
are equally important elements in the total perplexing situation today. 

In the second part of his study Professor MacCrone explains the develop- 
ment and use of his scientifically prepared scale for the quantitative 
measurement of race attitudes. Making use of English-speaking, Afrikaans- 
speaking, Jewish, and Native university students as subjects, he arrives at 
some interesting conclusions, not only with regard to the varying attitude 
of the White towards the Native but with regard to the attitude of the 
Whites towards their own group and towards other national groups in the 
country. Thus among the English-speaking students there is a much more 
favorable attitude towards the Natives than among the Afrikaans-speaking 
students, and of the English-speaking students, the women are more favor- 
able than the men. A similar test in this country among Northern and 
Southern students would probably produce a similar result, though in South 
Africa the English-speaking students have as much contact with the Natives 
as do the Afrikaans-speaking students. Again, Jewish students are more 
favorably inclined towards Natives than are any other groups, a fact that 
could also be paralleled in this country. 

The fact that both English-speaking and Afrikaans-speaking students 
are more tolerant of Natives than they are of the “colored” (mulatto) and 
East Indian groups raises interesting speculations. Just as the typical 
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Southerner prefers the so-called “pure” Negro to the mulatto, so the white 
man in South Africa prefers the man most different from himself to the 
one who is nearer to him in color and social habits. Generally speaking, the 
Afrikaans-speaking students are less tolerant of themselves, of the Natives, 
and of all other groups than are the English-speaking students. 

It is facts like these that lead Professor MacCrone to the conclusion in 
Part II of his book that the basis of racial antipathy must be sought for 
not so much in gregariousness or in conditioning as in psychoanalysis and 
the working of motives hidden in the unconscious mind. If he is correct, 
and his argument is most reasonable, it will be necessary to regard race 
prejudice, if not as something “instinctive”, at least as something deep in 
the human mind, and the task of producing race harmony becomes more 
dificult than ever. 

Yale University. CHARLES T. Loram. 


JA History of the Business Man. By Miriam Bear. (New York: Macmillan 

Company. 1938. Pp. vi, 779. $5.00.) 

THERE is no thesis expressed in this challenging book. Rather do we 
find the business man set forth in a very general way from ancient times 
to the present. There is least space devoted to the' business man of the 
earliest and most recent periods. Although a large part of the world is in- 
cluded, even China and Japan, most attention is given to European peoples. 
Ancient Greeks and medieval Hanseatics deserve more attention than they 
receive. The surprising omission, however, is the Jewish business man. 
No other group has been so influential in all recorded history and in so 
many parts of the world. 

The author has relied chiefly upon secondary sources, such as Sombart, 
Brentano, Ehrenberg, and Strieder. She has made frequent use of dramas, 
histories, and treatises of the various periods considered. Wide as is her 
literary sweep, we find serious omissions of monographs such as George 
Unwin’s Industrial Organization in England in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. A study of this suggestive work might have given the 
author a greater insight into business activities and relationships. 

The business man is treated as a type. He is not analyzed or studied 
from within. He is looked upon as a figure that struts across the stage 
of history, generally fat and silent. The author herself shines through the 
pages at times, at other times she peeks through, but she is never far away. 
There is a literary flavor that is attractive. Now and again there is a touch 
of economic interpretation, often a streak of art, and always a dash of the 
intellectual. The author has an incorrigible habit of scourging the people. 
she introduces. In this book there is lightness and brightness but no 
sweetness. 

In no sense could this intriguing work be called a business history. 
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Business policy and management are touched upon only remotely and 
sparingly. The functions of the business man are assumed. The distinc- 
tions between the different classes of business men are not understood or 
carefully examined (see p. 538). Changes in business are not dealt with. 
The quite erroneous statement is made that at the time of Napoleon the 
English “had just then begun to be a nation of industralists, and their 
shop-keeping era was drawing to its close” (p. 442). There is so little 
business history in the book that it is not fair to judge the work from that 
standpoint. In truth, it is a movie history of business men, somewhat 
miscellaneous but very valuable as a first introduction to much scattered 
material. 

So many readers will be disappointed! The business historian sees no 
understanding of the work of the business man. The Marxian sees no 
evidence for the business man's doom. The capitalist sees no appreciation 
of the services performed. Only the intellectual will really enjoy the reading 
of this book—or parts of it, for he will tire of continuous effort. He will 
find here a kind of historical Pujo Committee Report—an ex parte state- 
‘ment that will provide for a decade evidence of crass materialism or worse 
in the business man or in his family. 

The following passage is representative of the worst of the book: 


Over the heads of their weary titans, the social queens fought their 
battles for precedence, during the six or seven weeks of the season, spend- 
ing up to $300,000 per week or per ball, according to the resources behind 
them. One of the fiercest tussles was waged between Mamie Fish and Mary 
Harriman, wives of railroad magnates, who severed their husbands’ busi- 
ness friendship. They gave one another no quarter, these powerful women 
whose rubicund faces, with bold chins and big eyes, stare at one from 
many an old tintype. Their strife went on until, with a flounce and a 
flashing triumph, one of them would deseat another on the red cushions 
of Mrs. Astor’s divan, known as “The Throne.” Thus, with their merciless 
campaigns, conducted regardless of expense, they formed a competitive 
social life mirroring the economic warfare of their lockjawed menfolk. 


The book has merits that justify its use by historians. It is a contribu- 
tion to socio-cultural history. Lengthwise, into the pattern of our civiliza- 
tion has been woven the figure of the business man, not placed opposite to 
the workman but to the landed aristocrat (and the intellectual). To the 
author a wholly respectable funeral of an aristocrat is more acceptable than 
the clamor of the busy market place. But, apart from this, the subject at 
hand receives broad historical notice. Everywhere there is insight into the 
age being dealt with. And always there is welcome evidence of a flair for 
literary and artistic values. Viewed as a literary whole, however, the work 
suffers from the lack of a unifying thesis. The business hero proves to be 
no hero at all, accomplishes little, and grasps political power only “to lose it. 
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He is a good target, however, for you can always see his ornate and ample 
figure. Jt is difficult to make a hero out of a caricature. 

Errors of fact in a book so ample as this one are to be expected. The 
Rossetti stone should, of course, be the Rosetta stone. Usselinx was not 
Dutch but an Antwerper. Josiah Wedgwood was never knighted. 

The historian will be most bothered by frequent unscholarly use of 
sources. Time and time again, contemporary diatribes and satires are 
quoted or referred to as though they should be accepted at their face value. 
The historian will also be concerned about unscholarly judgments made 
without reference to the practices and ideals prevailing at the time. Such 
judgments have no historic value whatsoever. Where the author is describ- 
ing a civilization as set forth in scholarly monographs she does well; but 
when making her own way among contemporary sources dealing with the 
business man she is less successful. 


Harvard University. N. S. B. Gras. 


Les invasions barbares et le peuplement de l'Europe: Introduction à lintel- 
ligence des derniers traités de paix. Par Ferpinanp Lor, professeur 
honoraire 4 la Sorbonne, membre de l'Institut. Tome I, Arabes et 
Maures, Scandinaves, Slaves du Sud, Slaves du Centre. [Bibliothèque 
historique.] (Paris: Payot. 1937. Pp. 349. 40 fr.) 

Les barbares des grandes invasions aux conquêtes turques du XI° sièele. 
Par Louis FlaLrHeN, membre de l'Institut. Troisième édition, revue et 
augmentée. [Peuples et civilisations.] (Paris: Félix Alcan. 1936. 
Pp. 446. 30 fr.) 

Proressor Lots publication is the first of two volumes designed to 
form the sequel to his Les invasions germaniques, 1935 (Am. Hist. Rev., 
XLII, 97-99). It brings into high relief the differences in consequence for 
Europe between the Saracen, the Scandinavian, and the Slavonic expansion 
movements of the early Middle Ages. In none of the European lands which 
the Saracens invaded—if the Mediterranean island of Pantelleria be left out 
of account—were they destined to root themselves permanently, except to 
a slight extent in southern Spain and in Sicily, whose present-day popula- 
tions show some traces of Moorish and Arabic admixture respectively. Con- 
siderable numbers of Danes and Norwegians settled in Normandy, Britain, 
and Ireland, but their descendants in these several countries have become 
so thoroughly assimilated as to be indistinguishable from the rest of the 
population. It is evident, then, that neither the Saracen nor the Scandi- 
navian expansion effected any transformation of the antecedent racial stocks 
in Western Europe. M. Lot freely recognizes the services of the Saracen 
rulers in Spain as preservers and promoters of urban civilization and as 
patrons of culture but emphasizes the point that Spanish Moslem culture 
was only in small part a product of Arabic or of Moorish genius. As for 
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Saracen influence upon the development of European medieval culture, he 
contends, apparently with good reason, that it has been for the most part 
greatly overrated. The stagnation of the economic life of Western and 
Central Europe in the ninth and tenth centuries he would not ascribe, as did 
the late Henri Pirenne, to the occupation of the Mediterranean by the 
Moslems but rather to the piracy and the all-destroying forays of the 
Vikings. In Normandy, England, Scotland, and Ireland (not to mention 
the western islands) the Scandinavians did, it is true, leave legacies of other 
kinds—linguistic, onomastic, institutional, literary, psychological, as well as 
ethnic. Yet the fact of capital importance is that they gave no new turn 
to the evolution of French, English, Scotch, or Irish national traits. 

Wholly different was the outcome of Slavonic expansion. For the Slavs 
as they spread into alien regions displaced or absorbed the indigenous 
populations, with the result that the ethnical aspect of central and eastern 
Europe was completely changed, and new nations arose in this part of the 
continent. M. Lot recounts succinctly the respective fortunes of southern 
Slavs, western Slavs, and Balts, and of the several national or quasi-national 
groups into which they have divided, his terminus ad quem being approxi- 
mately the eve of the World War. The question is raised whether the 
new nations have preserved through the centuries a veritable national 
sentiment, despite intermittent subjection to foreign domination. This 
problem, the author submits, ought to be investigated, because virtual 
nationality lies at the base of the constitution of Europe as determined by 
the peace treaties of 1919-1923. The racial characteristics that markedly 
distinguish the southern branch of Slavdom from the western and eastern 
branches can be accounted for, in his judgment, only on the hypothesis of 
a fusion of its members with antecedent Illyrian and Pannonian peoples in 
the region between the Drave and the Adriatic. His inquiry into the origin 
of the Rumanians leads, in sum, to the following conclusion: there can be 
little doubt that they are descendants of the ancient Dacians, all of whom 
were removed (ca. 271 A.D.) to Illyricum, where their Romanization was 
completed; from Illyricum they trekked in the ninth and tenth centuries 
to Transylvania, spreading subsequently into Walachia and Moldavia. 

As a whole this volume is a brilliant study in comparative history, 
marked by ripe erudition and skillful utilization of pertinent findings of 
research in related fields, such as anthropology, philology, and place-names. 

The third edition of Professor Halphen’s book does not differ essentially, 
as far as text and notes are concerned, from the first edition, 1926 (4m. 
His. Rev., XXX, 573-74), the pagination of which required but few 
changes (pp. 322-23, 376-79). Of a total of about seventy emendations in 
the second (1930) and third editions together, the latter has less than 
twenty that are new. A conclusion, a bibliographical supplement, a very 
good index, and two folding maps in black and white were added to the 
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second edition and have, of course, been retained in the third. The 
bibliographical data as now revised yield an excellent up-to-date and 
annotated list of essential secondary works pertaining to the early Middle 
Ages. In the conclusion and also in the body of the text (especially pp. 307- 
309) M. Halphen expresses opinions concerning the significance of the 
“Barbarian” expansion movements which it will be found profitable and 
suggestive to compare with the ideas of M. Lot on the same subject. 
The University of Chicago. EINAR JORANSON. 


Bevélkerungsgeschichte Italiens. Band I, Grundlagen; die Bevölkerung 
Siziliens und des Königreichs Neapel. Von Karu JuLtus BrELocH. 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 1937. Pp. viii, 284. 14 M.) 

In this first volume of a proposed history of the population of Italy are 
included three of the twelve sections projected for the entire work. The 
succeeding nine sections were to apply the norms of the Grundlagen, 
which treat of lines of approach and sources, to the remaining provinces 
of the peninsula. As the author died before this volume went to press and 
no statement is made regarding the missing sections, the reader is left with 
the impression that the enterprise is not likely to be brought to a conclusion. 

Since sections two and three contain all kinds of population data which 
bear on Sicily and Naples since the fourteenth century but which are 
incapable of being checked except by reference to the archival sources 
whence they are drawn, the American reviewer is not in a position to 
pronounce on the accuracy with which the work has been done. He must 
needs content himself with an examination of the Grundlagen, which serve 
as an introduction to the enterprise and reveal the author's scope and 
method. l 

Resolved to treat of Italian population from the Middle Ages to the 
present day, Professor Beloch employs for the earliest period all pertinent 
matter he can glean from the source material on the youthful communes. 
Among these data are the lists of citizens capable of bearing arms, the 
enumeration of the hearths made for the purpose of laying the hearth 
tax, the lists of property holders carried on the estimi and catasti, and the 
numbers of bocche (mouths) more or less speculatively arrived at in the 
interest of a regulated bread supply. The author is never done with telling 
us that these imperfectly ascertained and always unreliable tallies must 
be taken with the greatest caution. As we do not get very far without an 
analysis of population figures, he embraces in his investigation as many 
matters of interest to population students as his evidence permits. Ámong 
them are the ratio of male to female births, the distribution of population 
in a given town or region by age classes as well as by professions and 
occupations, and the life expectancy of the individual, noting the sudden 
leap in longevity setting in with the nineteenth century. Á very important 
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item is the frequency and mortality of epidemics. The figures for the 
Black Death given by panicky contemporaries are considered to have 
been wild exaggerations. This vicious pestilence remained endemic for 


‘three centuries, to vanish with the seventeenth century for no reason that 


the author is able to assign. The figures for the last two appearances 
(1630, 1665) are fairly accurate and are so frightfully high that, even if the 
mortality reported for the scourge of 1348 was grossly exaggerated, the 
visitation must nonetheless have had all the terrors of a massacre. The 
more reliable figures for the two seventeenth century epidemics are due 
to the fact that from the fifteenth century on the Italian governments began 
gradually to see the advantage of a regularly conducted civil census and 
hesitantly introduced it as a means toward a more intelligent public policy. 


It was not, however, till the eighteenth century that interest in population 


ay 


statistics became lively enough to impose a fairly regular and complete 
census. Not till the nineteenth century, as everyone knows, did the census 
in Italy, or anywhere else for that matter, acquire ‘the scientific character 
which furnishes us a solid underpinning in place of the earlier statistical 
quicksands. 

The University of Chicago. FERDINAND SCHEVILL. 


The Victoria History of the Counties of England: Sussex. Volume IX. 
Edited by L. F. Sarzman. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1937- 
Pp. xv, 279. $25.00.) 

The Victoria History of the Counties of England: Northamptonshire. Vol- 
ume IV. Edited by L. F. Sarzman. (Ibid. Pp. xv, 300. $25.00.) 

Turis ninth volume of the Victoria History of the County of Sussex is 
the hundredth volume in the entire series, the fourth to appear for Sussex, 
and the first devoted to one of the five rapes into which the county is 
divided vertically. It contains the topographical history of the rape of the 
Hastings, which lies at the extreme eastern end of the shire. These rapes, 
each of which was at the time of Domesday Book under the lordship of an 
important tenant in chief, were probably arranged by William the Con- 
queror in order to safeguard his line of communication with Normandy in 
case trouble developed in England. No doubt in one of the volumes still to- 
be published there will be a definitive study of the whole problem of the 
rapes and perhaps new light on their origins. 

The volume opens with accounts of the rape and honor of Hastings and 
of the three Cinque Ports, Hastings, Rye, and Winchelsea, which lie within 
the geographical boundaries of the rape. Then follow accounts of the 
hundreds with detailed descriptions of the parishes in each, the descent of 
the manors from Domesday to the present or as far as they can be traced, 
and historical and architectural discussions of the interesting buildings, 
ecclesiastical and secular. There are plans of churches and castles and many 
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excellent illustrations of churches, castles, and domestic buildings, among 
which is included a number of eighteenth century drawings from the col- 
lection of the Sussex antiquary, Sir William Burrell. 

The fourth volume of the Victoria History of the County of North- * 
ampton, like the ninth volume for Sussex, is devoted to’ a topographical 
account of a portion of the county, in this case to the five hundreds lying 
on the southeastern border surrounding the town of Northampton and to ` 
the south and west of Rockingham Forest. While portions of Salcey Forest 
lie within the parishes included in this volume, there is no account of the 
forest. The mass of detail about the parishes, the descent of manors and 
the local families, the historical and architectural descriptions of churches, 
and the illustrations and plans of ecclesiatical and domestic buildings main- 
tain the high standards set in previous volumes. 

The usefulness of both volumes is marred by the fact that neither con- 
tains a map of the whole county. Although a complete map of Sussex 
appears in an earlier volume, in view of the difficulty of handling volumes 
as large as these a map in each one would be helpful. The small diagram- 
matic maps in the Northampton volume, showing the parishes in each 


hundred, are useful. 


The preparation of both these volumes was begun under the direction 
of the late Dr. Page, former editor of the series, and completed under the 
supervision of Mr. Salzman, the present editor. The use of a lighter paper 
has made the volumes less bulky and correspondingly easier to handle than 
many of the earlier ones. . 

Mount Holyoke College. : ELISABETH G. KIMBALL. 


Complaint and Reform in England, 1436-1714: Fifty Writings of the Time 
on Politics, Religion, Society, Economics, Architecture, Science, and 
Education. Arranged with Introductions by WiLLiam Huse DUNHAM, JR., 
and STANLEY PArGELLIS. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1938. 
Pp. xxxv, 925. $4.00.) 

Tras compilation represents a historical new deal in the interest of 


forgotten men, in some cases anonymous men, who gave expression to 


important currents of thought in the England of their own days. “The 
works of the great thinkers”, to quote the editors, “have already been 
reprinted. But another approach to the common thought of England is 
through the vulgar writings of pamphleteers, popularizers, and propa- 
gandists who prepared common beliefs for dissemination among the rank 
and file of literate Englishmen.” Not all the writers, or writings, selected 
could successfully meet a strict test of obscurity—Sir John Fortescue's 
Governance of England, Sir Thomas Smith’s De Republica Anglorum, and 
Richard Hakluyt’s Western Planting, for example—but stars of the first 
magnitude in the history of English thought, at any rate, have been omitted, 
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though their ideas, as the editors point out, repeatedly occur in these 
selections. 

_ The editorial apparatus consists of a general introduction, a brief intro- 
ductory note to each selection, a chronology of English history from 1399 
to 1714, in which are incorporated the titles of the writings assembled in 
the body of the book with the names of the authors where these are 
known, and a chronology of the lives of the authors. As regards the texts, 
every reader must be his own editor, for there are no explanatory notes. 
The labor involved in supplying them would have been very considerable, 
but for lack of them many points of interest are likely to escape notice. 
There is nothing to indicate, for instance, that the use of the term “middle 
age” (p. 510) in Sir Henry Wotton’s Elements of Architecture (1624) is 
in any way remarkable, yet this is almost the earliest known use of the 
term in English (see George Gordon, Medium Aevum and the Middle Age, 
S.P.E. Tract No. XIX, 1925). Again, in A Treatise of the Office of a 
Councillor, probably written in 1592 by Robert Beale, a brother-in-law of 
Walsingham and clerk of the privy council, there occurs this sentence 
(Complaint and Reform, p. 384): “Favour not secret or cabinet councils 
which do but cause jealousy and envy.” The earliest positive evidence of 
the mention of a “cabinet council” in England by an Englishman which 
that untiring investigator, the late Edward Raymond Turner, was able to 
find was in 1622 (The Cabinet Council of England in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, 1, 222), and he used this date as the terminus a quo 
of his book. As far as practicable, complete writings have been reprinted, but 
in some cases extracts have been given. The editors have done well to 
modernize spelling, punctuation, and capitalization. To adhere to the orig- 
inal in these respects would have been to sacrifice the spirit of history to 
the letter of the record. It would have diverted the reader’s attention from 
the thought expressed to the symbols of expression. Often enough that 
thought was alien to ours, though not for that reason the less influential and 
important in its own day, and outmoded orthography would have made it 
harder to enter into with understanding. The historical interest of the col- 
lection is enhanced by a number of illustrations, many of them reproduced 
from title pages and frontispieces of pamphlets. 

Seldom can there have been brought together in a single volume such 
an array of discontents and schemes of reform as that here assembled. It 
recalls the scene at the Cave of Adullam.as described in I Samuel 22:2: 
“And every one that was in distress, and every one that was in debt, and 
every one that was discontented, gathered themselves unto him; and he 
became a captain over them; and there were with him about four hundred 
men.” The recruits mobilized by Professors Dunham and Pargellis are 
fewer in number than David's, to be sure—only fifty—and in spite of the 
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banner under which they march not quite all of them complain, and‘ not 
all qualify as reformers, but they speak for large constituencies, and they 
bear testimony to the dissatisfactions and aspirations of nearly three hundred 
years of English history. 

It is impossible to do justice here to the scope and variety, the sugges- 
tiveness, or the illustrative value of these tracts and treatises, speeches and 
acts of parliament. No Marxist could wish for a better example of the ` 
economic basis of class distinctions than is afforded by the extracts given 
from statutes for the reformation of excess in apparel, ranging from 
Edward III to Henry VIII, and in Thomas Sprat’s History of the Royal 
Society (1667) an informed student of the history of science could find 
texts for a dozen discourses. The persistence of elements of thought that 
we call medieval in times that we call modern will impress itself on the 
readers mind. The absence of any conception of progress in the new 
learning of the Humanists is neatly illustrated in Thomas Lupset’s Exhorta- 
tion to Young Men (1529): “I would you meddled not greatly with any 
other books, than with these that I shall name unto you ... if these new 
writers speak any thing well, it is picked. out of these ancient books” 
(pp. 103, 124). The sentiment expressed by Queen Elizabeth in her speech 
to parliament in 1585 would have been congenial to any medieval pope— 
“if I were not persuaded that mine were the true way of God’s will, God 
forbid that I should live to prescribe it to you” (p..342); and the argument 
for religious persecution given by the devout Calvinist, Ephraim Pagitt, in 
the dedicatory epistles of his Heresiography (1645), was Torquemada’s. 

Abundant illustration is given of. what may be called the historics of 
reform—of all reform, at any rate, prior to the advent of the idea of 
progress, and that idea scarcely appears in these writings. Even today men 
who seek to mold the world nearer to their hearts’ desire find inspiration 
and a sense of security in the belief that their ideal was once a reality. 
The mirage of a golden age has haunted all mankind—and it has been 
one of the major factors in distorting history. To the author of The Libel 
of English Policy (1436), who lamented the decay of English sea power, the 
golden age was the reign of Edgar. “I may not suffice to tell aright the 
magnanimity that King Edgar had upon the sea” (p. 25). The good old 
days are much in evidence in A Supplication for the Beggars (1528) by 
Simon Fish, who attributed all the woes of England to the clergy and the 
monks and saw in King John, the “noble predecessor” of Henry VIII, a 
champion of righteousness against those “idle, holy thieves” (p. 89). To 
the Puritans, as to Protestants generally, the golden age was that of the 
apostolic church, as is exemplified in An Admonition to thé Parliament 
(1572). According to the historical scheme of Gerrard Winstanley (4 
Letter to the Lord Fairfax, and his Council of War, 1649), he and his 
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fellow Diggers were restoring to the commonalty their rights in the village 
commons of which William the Conqueror and his fellow robbers had 
despoiled them. Nay more, “The Reformation that England now is to 
endeavour, is not to remove the Norman yoke only ... . the reformation 
is according to the word of ‘God, and that is the pure law of righteousness 
before the fall, which made “all things, unto which all things are to be 
restored” (p. 678). It was all so simple when reform was merely restoration. 
Columbia University. ` R. L. SCHUYLER. 


/ Modern Politics and Administration: A Study of the Creative State. By 
-Marsal E. Dimocx, Associate Professor of Public Administration, 
University of Chicago. [American Political Science Series, Lindsay 
Rogers, General Editor.] (New York: American Book Company. 1937. 

Pp. xiii, 440. $3.00.) 

+ Constitutional Government and Politics: Nature and Development. By 
Cart Joacuim Frrepricu, Associate Professor of Government, Harvard 
University. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1937. Pp. xvi, 591. 
$3.50.) 

NOTWITHSTANDING similarity in their titles, these books differ greatly in 
content. The first, while referring occasionally to practice in other coun- 
tries and to universal norms, deals with American institutions; the second 
is a treatise on comparative government. There is, however, one distinct 
point of resemblance: departure from the pattern of conventional textbooks, 
originality of design. 

Adopting Goodnow’s twofold division of power (policy making and 
policy enforcing), Professor Dimock allots approximately equal space to 
politics and administration. In discussing both subjects he makes it plain 
that government, once regarded merely as a means of restraint and control, 
now occupies itself with problems of social welfare and provides services 
in satisfaction of new and insistent popular demands. He tries to show 
how these demands arise, how they force their way to recognition, and how 
they are satisfied. There is merit, as well as novelty, in this point of view. 
It blazes a trail that may well supplant the old familiar route and take us 
some distance away from the old destination. After all, our interest seems 
to have shifted. We are less eager, nowadays, to hear about pocket vetoes 
or senatorial courtesy than about public services—what the government 
is doing for us, and why. 

Professor Dimock’s pioneering work, although suggestive, falls short, 
however, of achieving its purpose. The doctrine is not sufficiently elaborated. 
If a social transformation has precipitated new wants—especially wants 
that cannot be satished without national regulation—and if, in consequence, 
the basis of our federal arrangements has fallen into ruin, the facts should 
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be set before us. We get no more than a two-page account of the centralizing 
process in the United States and of its effect upon local'areas. Nor is the 
theme further developed where an understariding of the constitutional 
system and of social reform would seem to require it. Indeed, successive 
topics are handled with a sustained sketchinéss that often fails to dis- 
tinguish between questions of greater and lesser. importance. The doctrine 
is sound, but the treatment is a little too elementary. 

Professor Friedrich maintains that modern political science is concerned 
with objectives and techniques, not with the forms of government. Like 
Professor Dimock he says very little about the organization of executive, 
legislature, and judiciary—less, in fact, than one might reasonably expect. 
It is surprising to find a long chapter devoted to proportional representa- 
tion and another to the initiative and referendum when eighteen pages 
suffice for a discussion of cabinet systems. Curiously enough, the social 
activities of government, which assume such importance in Professor 
Dimock’s eyes, are altogether ignored. Some other omissions will seem 
puzzling. In view of the emphatic assertion that bureaucracy is the core 
of modern government, why should the civil service receive only the barest 
casual mention? How can a student be supposed to understand the dubious 
criticism of Lord Hewart’s thesis as “a bit of ‘learned’ tilting at windmills”, 
when he has been told nothing about the civil service or the tendencies 
that aroused the chief justice’s anxiety? Now and then obscure allusion 
or commentary without context impairs the clarity of a discussion, too 
much being taken for granted. The author does not always adhere to a 
middle course between two dispositions, one a trifle ponderous and esoteric, 
the other marked by informal sprightliness. We are confronted at the out- 
set by a technical apparatus somewhat reminiscent of Euclid; by three 
axioms and three hypotheses concerning power; by diagrams that make the 
axioms seem still more recondite; and by the six elementary constituents 
of bureaucracy. Should these be mastered once for all as an indispensable 
key to the scientific mysteries of constitutional government? We soon 
discover that, like the author, we can dismiss them from our minds as 
superfluous embellishments. 

The range of Professor Friedrich’s reading becomes manifest from the 
richness and variety of illustrations and is further attested by a seventy- 
page annotated bibliography. He could not move so freely among the 
masters of political thought and the chief political figures of the past 
2500 years unless he had more than a mere nodding acquaintance with 
them. This he has acquired from historical studies, which also must have 
contributed to his sense of perspective and sanity of judgment. He is 
quite aware that history provides politics with its most nourishing roots. 

Pomona College. Epwarp McCuesney SAIT. 
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The Foundations of Roman Italy. By Josmua WHarmoucH, Professor of 

Comparative Philology in Harvard University. [Methuen's Handbooks 

of Archaeology.] (London: Methuen and Company. 1937. Pp. xix, 

420. 255.) 

_In this book, intended for both the student and the general reader, a 
well-known philologist has assumed the difficult task of describing the 
early inhabitants of Italy and their cultures. Basing his reconstruction upon 
the combined evidence of the ancient literary (written historical), archaco- 
logical, and linguistic sources, Professor Whatmough proposes “to uncover 
and describe the foundations upon which the united Italy of Augustus 
was built”. 

Chapters t-1v consist of an introduction, a geographical description of 
Italy, a chapter on the prehistoric peoples of Italy and their civilizations 
from the paleolithic to the early iron age, and a chapter on the ancient 
tribes and their dialects (about 400 B.C.). This material is up-to-date and 
well organized. The description of the early Italian cultures is excellent, 
and the classification of the dialects is extremely helpful. In chapters v-xv 
eleven regions of Italy, corresponding roughly to the eleven regiones of 
Augustus, are individually surveyed; in chapter xvi there is a discussion of 
Sicily and the neighboring islands. The separate cultures of these areas 
are reconstructed with the aid of ancient tradition combined with archae- 
ological and linguistic evidence. With chapter v the interest of the general 
reader will begin to wane, but the student will find it well worth while to 
consider carefully the material that follows. The complex elements which 
composed the ancient cultures, the many interrelations of languages and 
cultures, and the relative importance of the various groups described are 
presented in such a way that one gains a new viewpoint with regard to 
the position of the Romans and the Etruscans in the history of Italy. The 
last two chapters (xvu and xvm) deal with the early Italian religion, 
literature, and government and the Roman unification of Italy. These 
are disappointing, as they are cursory and contain little that is new or 
significant; one possible exception is the section on law and government, 
which has some interesting comparisons of Roman and Italian political 
institutions. 

A few of Professor Whatmough’s conclusions may be noted here. He 
is convinced that the evidence of language, archaeology, and anthropology 
shows that “Alpine man” migrated southwards into Italy in the bronze 
and early iron ages (p. 118). He points out, however, that “the current 
assumption that no Indo-European language . . . could have been spoken 
in Italy before the beginning of the bronze age is nothing but assumption 
pure and simple, as arbitrary as unnecessary” (p. 132). The influence of 
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the terremare people upon the culture of Latium is minimized; one ap- 
plauds the statement that the similarities between the terramara and the 
Roman camp are “more superficial than real” (pp. 263-64). Professor 
Whatmough considers the Villanovans invaders from the north (p. 85), 
and he rejects the theory that the South Villanovans were descended from 
the terremare (p. 264). Three separate, and probably unrelated, groups of 
“Villanovans” are distinguished: the North (true) Villanovans of Bologna, 
the South Villanovans of Tuscany, and the Latian Villanovans (pp. 84-87). 
The Etruscans are called sea raiders of foreign origin whose culture was 
orientalizing rather than oriental (pp. 26, 84, 213). The evidence of lan- 
guage, archaeology, and tradition points to Asia Minor as the homeland 
of the Etruscans (pp. 102, 213, 229). The point is made that the Gauls 
came from the Upper Rhine rather than from Gaul; also, there is no 
archaeological evidence to show that the Gauls were in Italy before 
400 B.C, (pp. 147, 154). 

Professor Whatmough suggests a possible cultural connection between 
Illyria, South Italy, and Sicily. He finds, for example, similarities in the 
neolithic pottery of the three regions, but he is forced to admit that the sum 
total of his evidence for close relations between Sicily and South Italy in 
the neolithic and bronze ages is not convincing (pp. 60, 80, 310, 355). 
In the iron age the culture of Sicily seems to have influenced that of 
southeastern Italy (p. 309). 

Occasionally one questions Professor Whatmough’s reasoning. For ex- 
ample, he states definitely that Etruscan is a non-Indo-European language 
(p. 102). With this assertion there can be no quarrel. Then, however, 
after calling Hittite a proto-Indo-European language, he says that Hittite 
may furnish a clue to Etruscan (pp. 103, 177, 225). It is also doubtful 
whether Professor Whatmough is justified in his statement that in Rome 
“almost all of the material traces of the Etruscan occupation no doubt 
disappeared at the time of the destruction of the city by the Gauls in 
390 B.C.” (p. 274). Few historians today would subscribe to a theory of 
so complete a Gallic destruction of Rome. 

On the whole, this book is deserving of high praise. The plates, text 
illustrations, and maps are good. Helpful bibliographies follow each chap- 
ter. The index, however, is most unsatisfactory. 

The University of Minnesota. Tom B. Jones. 


Augustus. By Jonn Bucuan. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. 
Pp. xvii, 379. $4.50.) 

Augustus Caesar. By Bernard M. ALLEN. (New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1937. Pp. xiii, 261. $3.00.) 
Onr of the few books published in connection with the two thousandth 

anniversary of the birth of Augustus which will not soon lose its value is 
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that by John Buchan (Lord Tweedsmuir), governor general of Canada 
since 1935. No other author has given to the lay reader such a brilliant 
description and such a penetrating and subtle analysis of the Augustan age. 
At the same time, this book may well be read with genuine appreciation 
by the scholar. Anyone who is familiar with the previous biographical 
writings of Buchan knows how markedly his approach to historical per- 
sonages differs from that of the representatives of the “biographical” genre 
which has caught the popular fancy. He does not try to vulgarize history 
by dubious analogies with events of today, though he believes “that the 
convulsions of our time may give an insight into the problems of the early 
Roman Empire which was perhaps unattainable by scholars who lived in 
easier days”. It would be equally true to say that no other epoch gives us 
so much for the understanding of our own as the age of Augustus. 

An experienced and astute statesman, the author realizes thoroughly that 
in every political system it is not the facade which is important but rather * 
the real interrelation of powers concealed behind the façade. For him the 
question of whether Augustus restored the republic is a purely academic 
one; what matters is the fact that behind the nominal preservation of many 
traditional Roman political institutions lay the apparition of a new decisive 
power—the princeps. Augustus understood that Rome, exhausted by the 
long years of civil strife, dreamed not so much of self-government as of 
good government, and that is what he gave to the harassed nation. The 
success of Augustus lies in the restoration of the thing which Rome needed 
more than anything else: peace with security, the fundamental prerequisites 
of the nation’s normal life. 

Buchan is an excellent psychologist, and his interpretation of the recon- 
struction scheme conceived and carried out by Augustus is convincing. It 
is difficult, however, to agree with him when he attempts to free Augustus 
from the charge of duplicity; Buchan is unable to prove that Augustus did 
not foresee from the start the later developments of the principate and that 
in his heart of hearts he believed in the reality of the restoration of republican 
principles. Another point which might be made is that in his chapter on 
Augustan peace Buchan does not emphasize sufficiently the degree to 
which the new regime influenced the economic well-being of the Roman 
middle class—the class for which the age of Augustus became the 
golden age. | 

The historian who wishes to grasp the spirit of the Augustan age must 
touch upon the part played by Caesar in the destiny of Rome. For Buchan 
the real genius is Augustus, who rejected his great-uncle's world-embracing 
visions and dreams of a decentralized Roman nation with an imperial 
citizenship and who welded together an empire in which Rome and Italy 
were the dominating powers. It should be remembered, however, that the 
imperialistic policy of Augustus was based entirely on principles which 
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were for the first time enunciated by Caesar. The concept of a ruler under 
whose aegis all parts of the Roman Empire would form a friendly com- 
monwealth was born in the head of the “dreamer” Caesar and was inherited 
from him by the slow, patient “trimmer”, Augustus. This thought (which 
Buchan himself formulated explicitly in his Julius Caesar—‘it was given 
to Augustus to bring into being what Julius dreamed”) is somewhat 
veiled in his Augustus. 

It would be trivial to cavil at the few errors to be expected in a book 
of this size. However, since the importance of the book will certainly make 
a new edition necessary, we should like to mention a few desiderata: The 
reader would profit by (1) a revision of the map of the Roman Empire on 
the flyleaves, the present map being very sketchy and containing a number 
of errors; (2) the addition of a bibliographical list; (3) the addition of 
reproductions showing the many monuments of the Augustan age, which, 
for the lay reader, illustrate the grandeur of the period better than anything 
else. (Such a set of illustrations makes the recently published work on 
Augustus by Karl Hoen particularly valuable.) 

Buchan’s work is assured a permanent place in any good collection of 
books on Augustus. The same cannot be said of Mr. Allen’s Augustus 
Caesar. The purpose of the latter work is to satisfy the curiosity of the 
average reader who has heard of the bimillenary of Augustus and who 
wishes to learn something about the statesman whose name was quoted so 
often in the newspapers and magazines during the past year. Written in 
a drab style and in a language which has nothing in common with that 
of Buchan, Allen’s book contains only a biography of Augustus. The reader 
will gain from it no idea of the age of Augustus or of the social factors 
behind it. The author has not been able to breathe into the book the spirit 
of the epoch which enlivens the picture of an individual and transforms it 
into what the Germans so aptly call a Lebensbild. The evolution of the 
Augustan constitution remains completely unexplained; the description of 
the reforms of Augustus is superficial and summary. The author, in spite 
of good intentions, limits himself to a dull and uninspiring enumeration of 
events in the long life of Augustus. 

The University of Nebraska. MICHAEL GINSBURG. 


Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian. By SHERMAN LeRoy 
WaxLace, University of Wisconsin. [Princeton University Studies in 
Papyrology, No. 2, edited by Allen Chester Johnson.] (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1938. Pp. ix, 512. $6.00.) 

Waern Professor Wallace selected taxation in Egypt in the Roman 
period as the object of his interest and his investigations, he chose one of 
the most difficult and intricate problems in the entire field of ancient 
economic history. There can be no doubt that he has taken seriously the 
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laborious task of going through and organizing the Greek documents deal- 
ing with taxation. This is apparent from the fact that his references and 
critical remarks, assembled by chapters at the end of the book, constitute 
one fifth of the entire volume. Granting that, in the present state of the 
study of papyri, any specialized collection of material is valuable and wel- 
come, the question of the usableness of the collection is the one of primary 
importance. From this standpoint the omission of an organized bibliography 
of the contemporary articles and books which the author has used is a 
distinct handicap. Also, an alphabetized list of his own abbreviations in 
referring to the published volumes of papyri would have been helpful even 
to seasoned students of papyrology. This is particularly true because 
Professor Wallace has chosen to deviate, in numerous instances, from the 
accepted method of abbreviation. 

The book has an index of Greek technical terms printed in Greek, to 
which a very brief list of Latin and English terms is added. The omission 
of an index in English and the constant use in the body of the book of 
Greek words, without transliteration more often than with it, set for the 
reviewer the evaluation of this study as one directed solely to those students 
of taxation problems who are technically equipped with knowledge of the 
Greek language. By the specialist workman the failure to supply an index 
of the many Egyptian villages and towns to which the hundreds of papyri 
refer, with their deviations of tax rate according to locality, must be regarded 
as a serious defect. The necessity of such an organization of the material 
has, indeed, been recognized by Professor Wallace himself since he has col- 
lected in his copious notes, by villages and nomes, the references upon 
certain forms of taxes (e.g., the useful list of the house-to-house census 
declarations on pages 392-95). A separate index of the tax officials would 
also have been acceptable. 

The study of taxation problems is today a highly technical business, 
with a standardized terminology generally accepted by tax practitioners and 
the theoretical exponents of taxation principles. In my judgment, an obliga- 
tion rests upon the student of ancient taxation to make his work available 
to those professionally interested in the general field. With this group in 
mind, in order to avoid misleading terms one must either abandon the 
modern technical terminology altogether or adopt its inclusive rubrics and 
fit the ancient tax names under these, giving an adequate explanation in 
English of each of the ancient terms. Professor Wallace has, correctly I 
think, followed the latter course, as his chapter headings show (land tax, 
poll tax, sales taxes, customs duties, etc.). But he has made the fundamental 
error in his text of deviating from the technical implications of modern 
terminology. 

An example of this is the statement on page 76 that a certain payment 
on the rent of houses, the explanation of which is in itself highly conjectural, 
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implies a “single tax”. In the multiplicity of Egyptian taxes the “single 
tax” theory, which technically implies a single and exclusive source of 
revenue, is quite inapplicable. Again (pp. 9, 58, 59, 154), the author uses 
the term “surtax” to refer to the numerous supplementary fees exacted in 
Egypt. These prosdiagraphomena lack completely the progressive feature 
inseparably connected with the modern idea of the graduated surtax. In 
chapter 1x Professor Wallace's definition of the capitation tax does arbitrary 
violence to the accepted terminology. Under this definition the pig tax 
(definitely regarded by the author on page 144 as a “tax on pigs”), all of 
the “distributed” taxes (the merismo: which fall at a flat rate upon those 
who pay them), the license for the right to brew beer, and the problematic 
consumption tax on beer—all of these become “capitation taxes”. For the 
pig tax this is based upon two false assumptions, upon the mistaken belief 
(p. 143) that the pig was anathema to the native Egyptians and upon the 
statement (p. 144) that Schwahn, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopádie 5A, 
page 289, regarded the pig tax as a “capitation tax”. Schwahn states merely 
that it was collected in the manner used in bringing in the poll tax. 

Professor Wallace is occasionally guilty of the “arm-chair” method of 
suggesting new readings or new datings of published payri without having 
had a check made by some competent papyrologist upon the original docu- 
ment. The late Karl Wessely was a distinguished reader of papyri. When 
Wessely has read Afets]et in his Studien zur Palaeographie XXII 28, it is 
not permissible to mark as doubtful the final zota, which Wessely read as 
certain, and then to suggest (see note 65 on page 391) that d[tep]d(aen) 
is “quite probable”. Again, on page 108 the author suggests a change 
from the dating of a papyrus which Wessely had established, by the style 
of writing, as from the beginning of the second century A.D. Apparently 
without checking the hand, Wallace thinks it possible to shift the docu- 
ment to the late second or to the beginning of the third century. This suits 
his argument—but it is inadmissible as method. On page 43 the author 
suggests a change in the reading of Wilcken, Ostraka II 1546, from 
pogix(od?) to mogét(gov), marking as doubtful two letters which 
Wilcken had read without question. By this means Wallace eliminates 
one piece of recalcitrant evidence for the sake of evidential uniformity. 
Methodologically he has thereby replaced-the fact of Wilcken’s reading by 
his own free fancy. Again, on page 419, it is bad practice to build up an 
argument by reverting to an abandoned reading of Wilcken’s Ostraka II 
1290, corrected in the Berichtigungsliste Il, rot. 

I come to the historical perspective needed by a scholar who has under- 
taken so imposing and complicated a task as this. In Professor Wallace’s 
view, as expressed on page 1, the “gift estates” of the Ptolemaic period 
were like the great estates held in Egypt by the senatorial nobility and 
equites at Rome in the early period of Roman rule. Under the Ptolemies 
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the doreat were, actually, granted in usufruct, not in ownership, as rewards 
for distinguished services to the crown and under the obligation of their 
economic development (see Am. Hist. Rev., XLII, 274). In the early 
Roman period the large estates in Egypt were privately owned and under 
a system of sheer exploitation by privileged Roman grandees. The author 
has resurrected the long-abandoned idea of Egypt as an “isolated country” 
(p. 350). One need only look at Heichelheim’s Auswärtige Bevölkerung 
and recall the embassy which came to Egypt from lower Russia, along with 
a religious mission from Argos (H. I. Bell, Symbolae Osloenses, 1927, 
pp. 1-7), or the delegation of three prominent citizens from Caunus in 
Caria in 257 B.C. (Columbia Papyri III no. 11), to throw this isolation 
theory overboard for the third pre-Christian century. For the following 
century the idea would surely be discarded by any person who has read the 
sea loan published by Ulrich Wilcken in the Zeitschrift für ägyptische 
Sprache etc, LX (1925), 89 ff. In the first Christian century the constant 
connections of “isolated” Egypt extended from India to Gibraltar. 


Where Professor Wallace feels it necessary to substitute a conjecture of ' 


his own for one advanced by scholars like Rostovtzeff (as on pp. 266-67), 
the reviewer does not find his arguments apt or convincing. On page 31 


and in note 3 on page 368 Professor Wallace presents two contradictory - 


views as to the power of the Roman prefect of Egypt to regulate taxation. 
He seems to adhere to both of them. It is the statement in the text (p. 31) 
which is wrong. Tiberius Julius Alexander, prefect under Nero, in his well- 
known edict makes only one specific statement regarding restriction upon 
his taxing power, which is to the effect that the emperor alone had the right 
to remit arrears of taxes (OGI no. 669 § 15, according to the new readings 
of this document made by Evelyn White, which will soon be published). 
On page 95, in dealing with taxes upon animals, Wallace sets up a hypo- 
thesis based upon the lack of any information opposed to it. He follows 
this with an acknowledged probability that the ownership of the herds 
which had belonged to the state went over to the great landowners. He 
then advances the theory, as a probable explanation of the previous prob- 
ability, that animals could no longer be profitably leased by the state and 
comes finally to the wise conclusion that we cannot tell in how far the 
treasury of Egypt was benefited by an assumed change, originally predicated 
upon an unfounded hypothesis, as described above. It is obvious that we 
get nowhere under such a method of deductive reasoning. 

The work of Professor Wallace is to be commended as an industrious 
and honest collection of important material, which is not made as usable 
as an increase in the indexes would have made it. The conclusions pre- 
sented, in my judgment, should be adopted only with great discretion. 
The writer had not acquired, from his training, methods of work adequate 
to perform his task properly. He should have taken a much longer period 
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in working over his material—time for wider and deeper study and a longer 
period for gestation and for the ripening of judgment which this process 
brings. 

Columbia University. WiLLiam Linn WESTERMANN. 


The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces. By A. H. M. Jones, Fellow of 
All Souls College. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1937. Pp. xv, 
576. $10.00.) 

For the purposes of his study Mr. Jones recognizes thirteen geographical 
or ethnic units as constituting the eastern possessions of Rome: Thrace; 
Asia; Lycia; the Gauls; Pamphylia, Pisidia and Lycaonia; Bithynia and 
Pontus; Cappadocia; Cilicia; Mesopotamia and Armenia; Syria; Egypt; 
Cyrenaica; and Cyprus. For each of these areas he has gathered the evidence 
relating to the origins of the cities, their internal organization, and the 
history of their relations with the surrounding districts and with the para- 
mount powers from as early as the Achaemenid period to the reign of 
- Justinian. The evidence is furnished by a well-balanced use of inscriptions, 
papyri, coins, and the literary sources, including documents of the early 
Christian Church. 

In the introduction the author tells us that he hopes to publish a suc- 
ceeding volume which will “draw together the scattered threads obscured 
in this work in a tangle of facts”. The present volume is essentially a hand- 
book of data, and as such its physical features are most impressive. Besides 
the 375 pages of text there are 114 pages of notes and references, 50 of 
appendixes and tables, 12 of bibliography, 8 maps, and an index with 
references to nearly 1700 distinct geographical and ethnic names. The 
index includes also references to personal names and to well-selected topics, 
such as bishoprics, climata, royal lands, taxation, etc. In the notes references 
are limited to original sources, but the bibliography appears to cover the 
field of modern literature in an adequate manner. In the appendixes, besides 
a series of comparative tables of “the principal civil and ecclesiastical lists 
of the Byzantine period”, we find a formal analysis and criticism of four 
of the principal literary sources: Pliny, Ptolemy, the Synecdemus: of 
Hierocles, and the so-called Document of Georgius Cyprius. The tables are 
arranged according to the provinces of the Byzantine period as given by 
Hierocles. The names of the towns or other administrative units within 
each province are followed by columns of references to each unit in 
Hierocles, the Notitiae, and lists of the various church councils; in a sepa- 
rate bibliography Mr. Jones lists his sources for this ecclesiastical litera- 
ture. Besides the formal discussion in the appendixes, the text is rich in 
comments on the various ancient authors, and this subjection of literary 
sources to the requirements of an exhaustive study in a particular field 
will be of real value to students in allied fields. 
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The author has chosen wisely,in, limiting his study to the confines of 
the Roman Empire. In his statement, however, that beyond these borders 
Greek cities were “never more than isolated phenomena” he seriously under- 
estimates the strength of this phase of Hellenization, though it is only too 
true that our knowledge concerning both Greek and native cities of 
Babylonia, Arabia, Iran, and India is so limited that a comprehensive study 
of their growth and organization, cannot yet be attempted. -In connection 
with the detailed picture which Mr. Jones provides for Western Asia, one 
should read the challenging sketch of Greek influence in the Middle East 
which comprises the introductory chapters of the most recent work by 
W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India. 

Throughout the volume under review one notes a measurable failure 
on the part of the author to distinguish adequately the various definitions 
of the term “city” which are required by the nature of the subject matter. 
Mr. Jones is concerned with the development of urban as opposed to tribal 
life, and even more with the increased use of cities as units of administra- 
tion as opposed to a centralized bureaucracy. Many of the centers with 
which he deals had acquired the essential characteristics of cities before they 
had felt the influence of Greek culture, and, of course, a large number 
were the creation of the Roman Empire, intended exclusively to serve the 
Roman administration. In the face of these conditions, carefully brought 
out in the study, Mr. Jones tends to overemphasize the role of Greek culture 
in the process of urbanization. In the introduction he states that “the 
object of this work is to trace the diffusion of the Greek city as a political 
institution through the lands bordering on the eastern Mediterranean”; 
that his “object is to trace the diffusion of Greek political institutions in 
barbarian lands”; and again, that “deprived of the fostering care of the 
Roman government, Greek political institutions never achieved outside the 
Roman Empire that universal diffusion which they achieved within it”. 
Without minimizing the fact that with the spread of Greek culture over 
much of the ancient world urban centers tended to adopt the forms tradi- 
tional in the Greek cities, one must avoid an assumption that the cities of 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods necessarily owed their essential functions 
to Greek culture. For the most part the Greek colonies established on the 
Mediterranean shores and along the Black Sea had signally failed to or- 
ganize politically the districts economically dependent on them, in many 
instances even the districts immediately outside the city walls. The break- 
down of tribal life through the development of urban centers and the 
conscious use of these centers for the administration of the districts sur- 
rounding them became important in the Near East of the first millenium 
B.C. only with the Hellenistic period, and the inspiration appears to derive 
in part from the Phoenician tradition but more largely from Babylonia. 

The University of Michigan. Rozert H. McDowE tt. 
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The Gateway to the Middle Ages. By ELzanor SmrrLey Ducxert, Professor 
of Latin Language and Literature, Smith College. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1938. Pp. xii, 620. $5.00.) 

Dx. Duckett follows up her fine volume on the fifth century with one 
on the sixth. She modestly declares that it is intended for the general reader. 
The general reader will find it stimulating, and the professor of history 
will gratefully put it among the reserved books in his course on the 
Middle Ages. Nor will the technical historian fail to see its virtues. He 
will not, however, find it heavily “documented”. The footnotes do not 
contain complete bibliographies on all the topics of controversy raised in 
the text—those proper adornments of a severely scientific work. Some addi- 
tions might well be made to the works that the author does cite and to her 
general bibliography at the end. But nonetheless this is a critical and not 
a mere popularizing account of the author’s theme. 

Indeed it is a question, sometimes, whether the solid sort of historiography 
is really solid. A scholar may start with some standard account of a period 
of the past—he has to start with something—master all that has been written 
about it, reckon with all the discoveries made and all the hypotheses pro- 
posed, distinguish carefully between primary and secondary sources, keep 
the eye single to veritas in general and the doctrine of evolution in par- 
ticular and the mind unclouded by dogma, emotion, or humor, and display 
the sum total in a style free from meretricious elegance or charm. 

Miss Duckett works the other way round. She begins with the ancient 
writers themselves and allows them to speak. Being an accomplished pro- 
fessor of the classics, she knows their zpsissima verba and calls for their 
testimony as if nobody had summoned them before. Procopius, Cassiodorus, 
Paul the Deacon, Boethius, Gregory of Tours, St. Benedict, Gregory the 
Great, and all others who deserve a hearing declare the history of their own 
times. Direct quotations and skillful summaries are always referred to 
their sources, but the work is no mere accumulation of summaries. The 
witness of the writers is not left without a comment. We see the move- 
ments, the dramas, of the times in which all unconsciously they were 
playing their roles. The author has immersed herself in modern estimates 
of the men and the events, political, social, literary, and intellectual, of the 
age that she treats, and she acquaints us en passant with her own point of 
view. But we are invited to see the play, not to read what the critics say 
about it next day in the papers. This is an entirely different affair from 
a book “for the general reader”-—a rewriting of some standard work in 
simple and attractive language. The present work is at once good literature 
and critical history. 

The subjects of Miss Duckett’s chapters indicate the scope of her work. 
They are: “The Historical Scene in Italy”; “The Gothic Rule in Italy: 
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Cassiodorus, Secretary of Theodoric the Great”; “The Gothic Rule in Italy: 
Jordanes and Ennodius”; “Philosophy in the Sixth Century”; “A Picture of 
France”; “Poetry in the Sixth Century”; “A Picture of Britain”; “Roman 
Monasticism”; “Celtic Monasticism”; “Saint Ben2dict of Nursia”; “Saint 
Gregory the Great”. It is obvious from these titles that a proper balance 1s 
preserved between literature and history—those sister arts that ought never 
to have been separated by our departmentalized system of college education. 
Surely history cannot be written by one who does rot know the literature of 
the times in the language or languages in which it was written. The expert 
in law or government or economics or social conditions, of course, makes 
weighty contributions to the study of any age, but these contributions should 
be assayed by one who knows at first hand the highest expressions of the 
humar spirit in letters and the arts and its strivings for a higher realm of 
philosophy and religion. How different does the Merovingian age become 
when a writer of Miss Duckett's cultivation adds to the battles, murders, 
and sudden deaths recorded by Gregory of Tours the poetry of Fortunatus 
and the heroic experiment, an experiment that camz to stay, of the monastic 
life! It was an age of strange contrasts, not differing much from our own, 
between crude failure without and placid triumph within. 

Of all this Miss Duckett writes in a polished and measured style, sea- 
soned with touches of emotion and a quiet humor that relieves, but never 
interrupts, the even tenor of dignity. She can treat a great subject simply. 
‘Above all, she has that inner acquaintance with the beauty of the liturgy, 
the profession, and the practice of the Catholic Church, without which the 
period that she treats is a sealed book. Did space permit, I would quote one 
passage (p. 209) in which history.passes into poetry sure to appeal to any 
who have felt the spell of the Tours of Bishop Gregory and St. Martin. 

We hope that having brought us thus to the gateway of the Middle 
Ages, Miss Duckett will next show us what is within the portals, 

Harvard University. E. K. Ranp. 


F An Introduction to Medieval Europe, 300-1500. By James WESTFALL 
Thompson, Sidney Hellman Ehrman Professor of European History, 
The University of California, and Encar NATHANIEL JOHNSON, Associate 
Professor of History, The University of Nebraska. (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company. 1937. Pp. xii, 1092. $5.50, trade edition; 
$3.90, text edition.) 
Europe in the Middle Ages. By Warren O. Aur, Professor of History in 
./ Boston University. [Revised.] (Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
1937. Pp. xi, 730. $3.48.) 
THE stream of textbooks on the Middle Ages continues to swell; the 
books grow longer and heavier. Now we have a complete rewriting by 
Professor Johnson of an earlier book by Professor Thompson with more 
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than a thousand large closely printed pages, a hundred illustrations of real 
beauty, and nearly forty maps of sufficient utility. By the inclusion of two 
chapters on England by Dr. Glenn W. Gray all fields are covered. There is 
the usual short list of helpful readings for each chapter with brief critical 
comment by Dr. Gray for his sections, and a syllabus with full bibliograph- 
ical information is announced. 

The book has many admirable qualities only a few of which can be 
mentioned. The style is forthright, not sparkling, rather lacking in humor, 
but good. The avowed aim of the authors at the composition of a book 
wherein the history of ideas is presented against the political background, 
“refreshed constantly by intimate contact with warm human beings and 
the homely facts of life”, has been well achieved. The continuity of 
intellectual developments has been emphasized from Neoplatonism to 
Humanism. Two excellent chapters on the “medieval renaissance” point 
through various other passages to the final chapter on learning and art in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries wherein the outworn view is skill- 
fully amended by establishing continuity with the earlier movement, both 
being treated as a phase in the increasing urbanization and secularization 
of society. The chapter on literaure, art, and music in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries is the most delightful in the book. In it the text and 
line drawings on architecture are a real achievement in clarity, and the 
pages on music could have been written only by a trained amateur and 
performer, as Professor Johnson is said to be. To find Palestrina appre- 
ciatively placed in a textbook on medieval history is a happy augury. In 
a book of this quality and aim four lines for John of Salisbury seem meager, 
and the final chapter seems too sternly compressed: thirty pages on the 
period of the Hundred Years War might have been partially sacrificed 
advantageously. The history of the church is handled elaborately and with 
vigor, occasionally with brutal frankness of phrase, yet tempered often by 
passages of appreciation of the problems confronted if not solved. A chapter 
of some originality in concept treats the “medieval reformation”, the religious 
discontent and protest, revolutionary monastic developments, phenomena 
further discussed in two later passages and interpreted as the real begin- 
nings of the Protestant Reformation, again emphasizing continuity. From 
time to time there are interesting comparisons, frequent cautions to the 
incautious reader against easy judgment on the Middle Ages based on 
inadequate knowledege of them or of his own age, timely cautions against 
clichés. Economic and institutional developments are adequately considered. 

A few questions arise in reading the book. The revivifying views of 
Dopsch seem to have been ignored; otherwise the too catagorical statement 
concerning Charles Martel’s use of the benefice would have been modified 
(p. 231), and Dopsch’s work, now available in English, would have been 
mentioned in the suggested readings. The statement that merchant gilds 
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“split up” into craft gilds requires qualification (p. 589). The very difficult 
problem of stating briefly the views of the church on marriage has been 
unwisely attempted (p. 681). Careful reading of Lunt’s book on papal 
revenues would have avoided conflict with his conclusions on the annates 
and profits from the sale of indulgences in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies (p. 659). There are few inaccuracies of a careless nature, but Tunis is 
wrongly given as the port captured by the Genoese-Pisan expedition in 
one passage, though Mahdia is correctly named in another (pp. 517, 564), 
and there are a few other errors of this sort. In the lists of readings Tait’s 
book on towns should certainly have been included, and if Villehardouin in 
translation is recommended, the excellent translation of Robert of Cleri by 
Professor McNeal, giving the other side of the picture, should have been 
listed. Only three errors in proofreading have been noted. 

The revised edition of Professor Ault’s book is of another ilk, simpler 
in plan and purpose, more conventional, written in a lively style, marred 
by carelessness. Can we concientiously teach the young to speak of “oral 
literature” (pp. 56, 63)? Mohammed did not leave to his successors a 
“unified Arabia” (p. 211). Robert Guiscard cannot be said “actually” to 
have laid siege to Constantinople (p. 310). It is trying to read that 
Lombard merchants were the importers of eastern luxuries to the West 
(p. 369). Six fairs in four towns in Champagne is as easy to write as 
“four fairs in as many towns” and has the advantage of being true 
(p. 392). Sicily is either on the main highway of Mediterranean trade or 
it is not—impossible to have it both ways (pp. 369, 409). The unhappy 
bishop arrested by Philip the Fair in the course of the quarrels with 
Boniface VIII was not a papal legate, as is stated (p. 431). Would Abelard’s 
self-confessed vanity be tickled at being called the “greatest of twelfth cen- 
tury nominalists” (p. 496)? Because the Arabs gave a name to algebra is 
no excuse for telling students that they “invented” that science (p. 222). 
The map of commercial routes sadly needs revision of maritime routes 
before the next edition of the book (pp. 366-67). 

Neither of these textbooks will pre-empt the field, although the first 
one is a brave new approach, a difficult task handsomely accomplished. 

Columbia University. Eucene H. Byrne. 


Terrae Incognitae: Eine Zusammenstellung und kritische Bewertung der 
wichtigsten vorcolumbischen Entdeckungsreisen an Hand der darüber 
vorliegenden Originalbertchte. Band Il, 200-1200 n. Chr. Von Dr 

_ Ricard Hennic, Hochschulprofessor in Düsseldorf. (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 
- 1937. Pp. ix, 399. 6 g.) 
This second part of Hennig’s projected three-volume work on pre- 

Columbian discovery is as catholic in scope as was the first. Of the fifty- 
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x , 
two expeditions discussed, six went to the Near East and Abyssinia, four 
to Central Asia, four to India, five to China, and two to Japan. At least 
seven were journeys from one part of the Far East to another. Somè eight 
undertakings sought information about the Baltic region and northern 
Russia, while no less than fifteen—most of them by Northmen—brought 
within the circle of Europe's knowledge the lands of the north Atlantic 
from the Faroe Islands to the shores of Vinland. 

In its organization Hennig's work is a bit unconventional. The material 
on each journey is divided into two parts. First there is a rendering of 
passages from medieval sources (sometimes as many as half a dozen) which 
are relevant to the journey in question. Thereupon follows an original 
essay by the author, touching upon a variety of data—sometimes as much 
geographical and climatological as bibliographical and historical. All the 
sources are rendered in German. 

The order of treatment is chronological. There is less duplication in the 
essays than might be expected from such a procedure, yet something might 
` have been gained from a regional arrangement. It seems a little awkward 
to find the section on the Japanese Chonen in China inserted between the 
section on Eric in Greenland .and that on the first Northmen in Vinland. 
Likewise the material on the Malayan colonization of Madagascar is sand- 
wiched between that on Harald Haardraade in the Greenland ice drift and 
that on Bishop Etrik Gnupsson in Vinland. 

In the interpretation of doubtful and obscure passages—there are many 

such in the sources pertaining to medieval discovery—the author is never 
timid or hesitant but undertakes to fill in the gaps with hypotheses and 
suggestions (for example, pp. 34, 60-61, 179, 202, 248), which not infre- 
quently are substantiated with ingenious reasoning. In most cases where 
there is some doubt about the historicity of a journey he accepts it and 
argues that at least the kernel of the account must be valid. The tone of 
the argument in such passages may be a bit peremptory (for example, pp. 
19, 49, 99, 104, 131) at times when a suggestive and tentative approach 
would be fully as convincing. 
_ As a work of reference the volume has its merit. Into its preparation 
the author, who has to his credit a long list of articles and studies on the 
historical aspects of geographical exploration, has put a good deal of serious 
effort, first in assembling and editing the diverse extracts from sources, and ' 
second, in composing the essay for each journey. These essays are far from 
being of equal value, but the longer ones provide convenient and sometimes 
effective introductions to the expeditions discussed and to the controversial 
literature on them. 

New York University. Oscar J. FALNES. 
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Histoire de Moyer: Age. Tome IV?, Lesio des états d'Occident: France, 

Angleterre, Péninsule ibérique.: Par Cu. Perrr-DurarLis, membre de 

l'Institut, et P. Gurnarp, directeur de l'Institut français de Madrid. 

_ [Histoire générale, publiće sous la direction de Gustave Glotz.] (Paris: 

Les Presses Universitaires de France. 1937. Pp. 403. 50 fr.) 

In this volume twenty chapters by M. Petit-Dutaillis cover the history of 
France and England, 1152-1272, and three by M. Guinard deal with the 
Spanish peninsula, ro31-1252. A “bibliographie générale” supplied for 
each part is supplemented by copious footnote references, often critical, to 
sources, standard secondary works, monographs, and periodicals, some as 
recent as 1936. There is a satisfactory index of persons, places, and terms. 

M. Petit-Dutaillis’s account seems to the reviewer a work of real dis- 
tinction. It embodies the results of recent scholarship in both France and 
England, including the author’s own studies and suggestions for problems 
yet unsolved. More than is usually the case with French or English his- 
torians, Petit-Dutaillis is at home on both sides of the channel. Hence he 
gives a penetrating insight into the complicated interrelationships of the 
two areas, the comparative history of their institutions, and the probable 
influences of each upon the other. Instances of this are his description of 
Henry I''s administration of his Continental fiefs and relations with his 
vassals and towns “d'outremer”; suggestion as to what French kings may 
have learned from the English administration of Normandy, and English 
barons from Louis IX’s ordinances; Philip Augustus’s role and motives in 
the English crisis, 1213-16, and Saint Louis’s in the Mise of Amiens. Appar- 
ently the author’s own contributions are the analysis of King John as mod- 
ern psychiatry would deal with the contemporary evidence, the growth of 
absolute monarchy in France through the character of Louis IX, and 
theories accounting for the partly progressive character of the Articles of 
the Barons and alloting responsibility for article 14 of Magna Carta. While 
narrative history is adequately traced, more space is devoted to economic, 
social, and religious forces, and the growth of governmental institutions. 
Felicity of style and skill in depicting personalities lend liveliness to the 
narrative. Errors are few. Occasional brevity of treatment results in mis- 
leading or doubtful statements: for instance, the confusing account of the 
origin of common pleas and king’s bench (pp. 95-96, 184) and the obscure 
reference to permanent committees of four or six knights (p. 39, ll. 30-31). 
Article 14 of Magna Carta does not mention a magnum concilium (p. 189, 
l. 12) nor article 17 a court of common pleas (p. 184, 1. 13). One is inclined 
to question the emphasis on the contributions of the Dominicans to repre- 
sentative institutions (pp. 51, 55, 199) and the force of the elective principle 
in the succession to the English throne (pp. 89, 111-12, 125). 

We are fortunate, no doubt, in having this work from M. Guinard’s pen 
completed at the time it was. The author, “retenu loin de Madrid par des 
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circonstances independantes de sa volonté”, apologizes for failure to revise 
his proofs as he would have liked to do. In brief compass he gives an effec- 
tive account of the troubled two centuries of Spanish history from the end 
of the Caliphate of Cordova to the confining of Moslem power to Granada. 
Emphasis in this period is naturally on the Christian states—their political 
history, a comparative study of their institutions, and the story of the re- 
conquest, with possibly overemphasis on the unifying effects of the latter. 
His treatment gains over that in the Cainbridge*‘Medieval History (Vol. VI, 
ch. xu, 1929) both in the use of studies which have appeared since 1929 and 
in a fuller exposition of the various forces at work in the peninsula. He 
plays up the influence of geography, contacts between the Christian states 
and the Christian world north of the Pyrenees, and the character and life 
of the small Moslem states (“royaumes de taifas”). Especially good is the 
description of Moslem Spain: its economic and cultural civilization; the 
relationships of Christians, Moslems, Jews, Mozarabs, and Mudejares, 
tolerant at least into the thirteenth century; and Spain's role in the trans- 
mission of learning—“les grands philosophes qui seront les traits d'union 
entre la pensée antique, la musulmane et la chretienne”. A suggestive final 
paragraph relates the effects of the reconquest to present-day problems in 
the peninsula. 
The University of Minnesota. Farru THOMPSON. 


L’Albanie et l'invasion turque au XV” siècle. Par ATHANASE Gxcaj, docteur 
en sciences historiques. [Université de Louvain.] (Paris: Paul Geuthner. 
1937. Pp. xx, 169. 30 fr.). 

This admirable monograph is one of the most instructive contributions 
to Balkan history that have appeared in recent years. Drawing upon the 
numerous collections of Southern Slav, medieval Greek, and Italian docu- 
ments, the author has undertaken to picture the conditions in Albania on 
the eve of the Turkish conquest. The country, since about the year 1200, 
had passed from effective Byzantine rule into the control of a number of 
powerful feudal families, mostly native, like the Thopia, Ducagin, Balsha,. 
and Musachi. There intervened a short period of Serbian rule in the time: 
of Dushan, after which real efforts were made in Albania, as elsewhere in. 
Europe, to overcome the feudal anarchy and establish some form of cen- 
tralized authority. This process was interrupted by the attacks of the Turks: 
in the last years of the fourteenth century and by the establishment of the 
Venetians in the coast towns. By 1423 Turkish suzerainty had been im- 
posed on most of the interior. 

The second part of the book is devoted to a critical examination of the 
career of Scanderbeg. For this section the author has of course made use 
of Barletius’s chronicle, the shortcomings of which he fully recognizes, but 
which he rates somewhat higher than other recent writers have done. More 
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important, Konas is his E of an earlier, much more sober, and 
apparently more reliable chronicle, written by an anonymous author from 
Antivari, a brother of one of Scanderbeg’s .officers. This chronicle was 
printed in 1480 but later lost. It was used extensively by Biemmi in his 
Historia di Giorgio Castriota (Brescia, 1742), a work which itself is now 
extremely rare. In addition, Gegaj has drawn upon the account of Musachi, 
written in 1510 and first published by Ricca in 1865. He makes full use of 
the valuable studies of Marinescu ón the relations of Alfonso V of Naples 
with Scanderbeg, though he believes that Marinescu overemphasizes the 
extent of Neapolitan aid. Above all, Gegaj has supplied a much-needed 
scholarly, critical account of Scanderbeg’s origins and career and has put 
that career into the larger Italian and Slavic setting. It is hard to find any- 
thing but praise for his painstaking treatment of a most difficult subject. 
Possibly some further information might be derived from some of the 
recently discovered Turkish chronicles, though the Turkish sources, like 
Sead-eddin and Leunclavius, which Gegaj has used, are so disappointing 
that little is perhaps to be expected from that side. Only two or three in- 
significant slips have been noted. 
Harvard University. W. L. LANGER. 


The Private Life of Lorenzo the Magnificent. By Yvonne Macuire. (Lon- 
don: Alexander Ouseley, 1936. Pp. 208. 6s.) 
Lorenzo il Magnifico. By Cesare VioLint. (Milan: La Prora. 1937. Pp. 364. 

15 1.) 

Laurent le Magnifique. By Marcer Brion. (Paris: Albin Michel. 1937. 

Pp. 367. 25 £.) 

No one of these studies qualifies as a biography. Mrs. Maguire has 
limited herself to a narrow interpretation of a single aspect—Lorenzo's rela- 
tions with his family and the members of his household. Her book is not 
without a certain quality of scholarship, although on the whole it does not 
rank with The Women of the Medici, which was awarded the Gamble 
Prize at Girton. Aside from letters included in that earlier volume Mrs. 
Maguire relies on printed sources, of varying value but used with discrimi- 
nation. 

Signor Violini has been more ambitious. The chapter headings cover 
Lorenzo’s personal and political life and his cultural attainments, together 
with certain interpolations on women, literature, and social customs in 
Florence from Boccaccio’s day on. The chapters themselves fail to fulfill their 
promise; they are brief, often trivial in content and loosely organized. In 
many instances the author relies on imagination rather than on research, 
for data as well as for conclusions. The accounts of the economic organ- 
ization of Florence, of the early Medici, and of the Triple Alliance are 
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most inaccurate. The sack of Volterra and the analysis of the relations be- 
tween the Medici and Pope Sixtus IV are more adequate. Signor Violini 
is a novelist as well as a historian. He is occupied just now with a romance 
centering on the Pazzi Conspiracy, which explains why that incident re- 
ceives disproportionate attention. The period after 1478 is hurried over; 
Lorenzo’s diplomatic achievements, on which any just estimate of his 
ability must rest, are quite ignored. The best chapters are those on social 
and literary history, in which Signor Violini’s imagination is his best asset. 

M. Brion is equally inaccurate so far as his facts go. His most serious 
blunders are in confysing Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco with the Magnifico and 
in accepting the legend of Savonarola’s denying absolution to his patron. 
He makes no mention of Lorenzo’s political life after the Peace of Bagnolo. 
During the decade when he was the greatest statesman in Italy and an im- 
portant figure in trans-Alpine affairs M. Brion sees him as a tired philoso- 
pher absorbed in the management of his estates while Savonarola was win- 
ning from him the support of the rabble. While the friar’s sermons were 
heard by men and women of all classes and all parties, there is as yet no 
proof that he was supplanting the Medici. Such a situation was not im- 
probable, but if it existed, the causes were not political, as M. Brion thinks, 
but economic. Half a century before, Cosimo dei Medici had secured the 
support of the laboring classes by providing work for them in Florence and 
by protecting their interests in foreign markets. After his death the com- 
, mercial supremacy of the Florentines declined rapidly; Lorenzo was held 
more or less responsible for the accompanying depression. To what extent 
this affected the loyalty of the people is yet to be determined; M. Brion’s 
unsupported generalities are far from convincing. He gives no bibliography, 
so it is impossible to comment on his sources, but it seems evident that he 
used no contemporary manuscripts or he would hardly have spoken of 
“Lorenzo’s beautiful handwriting” when the illegibility of the Medici let- 
ters is such an obstacle to research. Despite its shortcomings the book has 
many excellences, such as those who know the author’s studies of Botticelli 
and Giotto have a right to expect. Particularly commendable are his re-crea- 
tion of the charm of fifteenth century Florence and his generally accurate 
characterization. 

Each of these studies adds something to our appreciation of Lorenzo 
as a symbol of the Renaissance, but they leave him merely a historical 
figure, not at all a convincing personality, partly because of the limitations 
of their information and partly because of the baffling problems of achieve- 
ment and qualities, problems which invite the biography but defeat the 
biographer. 

Wellesley, Massachusetts. GERTRUDE R. B. RICHARDS. 
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William Tyndale. By J. F. Mozy. (New York: Macmillan Company. 

1937. Pp. ix, 364. $4.00.) 

Durine the half century that has elapsed since the publication of the 
second and final edition of Demaus's life of Tyndale much new material 
has come to light, and many studies have dispelled a good deal of the 
obscurity that long clouded the career of the greatest of the English 
Reformers. Mr. Mozley has, in this fresh biography, added to these studies 
investigations of his own that make his work a considerable advance on 
that of his precursor. He has discovered the date and circumstances of 
Tyndale's ordination, has illuminated his college years at Oxford, has 
followed him through Germany, and has carefully evaluated the sources 
and the literary qualities of his translations of the Bible. 

For all this the student of English history and of English literature 
will be profoundly grateful. On the other hand, he will regret that Mr. 
Mozley has overlooked important material that might have added greatly 
to the value of his work. The scholar will find a review of much of this 
material and a fine appraisal of Tyndale’s mind and influence in a recent 
article by M. M. Knappen in Church History, Volume V (1936). It will 
be helpíul, perhaps, to devote the rest of this review to a few important 
points in which Mr. Mozley has fallen short of his opportunities. 

The author states that Tyndale matriculated at Wittenberg University 
on May 27, 1524, under the name Guillelmus Daltici (or Daltin) ex Anglia ` 
(pp. 52 £). In this he is undoubtedly right; but he is wrong in saying that 
the evidence for this fact has been “hitherto overlooked, though it has been 
in print for ninety years”. The identification was made just as Mr. Mozley 
makes it, including the suggestion that “Daltin” should be read for 
“Daltici”, in an article published in the English Historical Review in 
July, 1921. 

On the vexed question of the authorship of the translation of Erasmus's 
Enchiridion Mr. Mozley says (p. 345): “This seems to be Tyndale's transla- 
tion. It bears strong marks of his style. . . . I hope to put out the evidence 
elsewhere”. Before he publishes his promised article he should read the 
fine study by Professor J. A. Gee, “Tyndale and the 1533 English Enchi- 
ridion”, in the Publications of the Modern Language Association, Volume 
` XLIX (1934). 

The most interesting of all the bibliographical puzzles’ offered by the 
` literary history of the sixteenth century is the provenance of a series of 
works by Tyndale and Roye which have on the title page the words, “At 
Marlborough in the lande of Hesse . . . By me, Hans Luft”. Scholars have 
long ago recognized that these books could not have been printed by 
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Hans Luft, a Wittenberg printer, at Marburg in Hesse. It was long be- 
lieved that they were printed either in Antwerp or in Hamburg by an 
unknown printer. In 19rg Miss M. E. Kronenberg published an article 
in Het Boek identifying the printer of some of these works, by the types 
used, with John Hoochstraten of Antwerp. These identifications are ac- 
cepted, some as certain, some as probable, some as doubtful, by the editors 
of the great bibliography of sixteenth century Dutch works. All this Mr. 
Mozley knows. But apparently not only he but Professor Knappen and all 
other students of the subject have overlooked an article published in the 
(New York) Nation on May 16, 1912, an article which, if its assertions are 
accepted, places the whole matter in a new light. The author of this 
article shows that the woodcut on the title page of three of these Hans Luft 
books, namely, The Obedience of a Christen Man (1528), An Exhoration 
to the diligent study of Scripture (1529), and A pistle to the Christian 
Reader (1529), had been used earlier in various works issued by the 
Cologne printers Cervicorn and Soter. The woodcut, representing Venus 
and the three Graces, was the work of Anton Wénsam of Worms (see 
J. J. Merlo, Kölnische Künstler, 1895, p. 1046, no. 435). It was first used 
in a book printed by Cervicorn at Cologne in 1523; it was then used in 
three works published by Soter at Cologne in 1526-27. It can also be 
traced, in a new form, showing that it had been recut, in a work pub- 
lished by an Antwerp printer in 1529. The author of the article in the 
Nation discovered other interesting facts connecting the printing of the 
Hans Luft books with Cologne. And now Mr. L. A. Sheppard, in an 
extremely important essay published in the Library, December, 1935, has 
set forth new facts and hypotheses connecting the printing of the English 
Bible of 1535 with Cervicorn, Soter, and Marburg. He asserts, on the most 
convincing grounds, that: this Bible was not printed, as commonly but 
rashly asserted, by Froschouer at Zurich but by types used by Cervicorn 
and Soter at Cologne in the years 1534-37. Moreover, he shows that Cervi- 
corm was appointed university printer at Marburg, matriculating on 
November 25, 1535, only a few weeks after the printing of the English 
Bible was finished (on October 4, 1535). Now, all this evidence converges 
to the conclusion that Tyndale and the other translators of the English 
Bible had close relations with Cervicorn, Soter, and Marburg. The problem 
is not yet solved; but the abundant data cry for investigation. If Mr. Mozley, 
Mr. Sheppard, Professor Knappen, or Professor Gee will now undertake the 
careful and patient search necessary for the establishment of sound con- 
clusions, he has an excellent opportunity to clear up definitely one of. the 
most fascinating problems in the whole literary and religious history of 
England. i 
Cornell University. PRESERVED SMITH. 
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Juan de Valdés: La sua vita e il suo pensiero religioso. By EpMonpo CIONE, 
Con una completa bibliografia delle opere del Valdés e degli scritti 
intorno a lui. [Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna.] (Bari: Gius. Laterza $ 
Figli. 1938. Pp. 195. 14 1.) 

Alfabeto Cristiano: Dialogo con Giulia Gonzaga. By GIOVANNI DI VALDÉS. 
Introduzione, note, e appendici di B. Croce. [Biblioteca di Cultura 
Moderna.] (Ibid. Pp. xxviii, 178. 16 L) 

TuHEsE volumes are welcome, both for the task undertaken and for the 
way it has been performed. It was time that some competent scholar as- 
sembled the new material about Juan de Valdés, unique figure among 
sixteenth century reformers as a layman whose efforts were directed pri- 
marily at laymen. In 1922 his Diálogo de la Doctrina Cristiana was dis- 
covered by Bataillon in the library of the University of Lisbon. It was 
reproduced in facsimile, with introduction and notes, in 1925. In 1937 
the first edition of the Italian translation of his Alfabeto Cristiano turned 
up in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Naples, in time to claim an appendix in 
the volume of Cione but too late to be used in the present edition by Croce. 
The latter contains, however, seven letters of Valdés to Cobos, imperial 
secretary of state, regarding Giulia Gonzaga and the Spanish administration 
of Naples, as well as precious details about the last will and testament of 
Valdés. Cione's book is important not only in making use of the new 
material but in fitting into the picture older material difficult to reconcile 
with that originally drawn of Valdés by the Quakers Wiffen and Usoz de 


Rio. We have not indeed the dossier of his trial by the Inquisition, but we - 


know that the attack on his Diálogo de la Doctrina Cristiana drove him 
from Spain in 1529. In Italy he was protected from persecution by the bull 
which his influential brother Alfonso prudently secured from Clement VII. 

The works of Valdés written in Italy do-not exist in the Spanish 
originals. Croce’s edition of the Alfabeto Cristiano is based on the unique 
exemplar (1546) of the Italian translation by Marcantonio Magno, pre- 
served in the British Museum and first published in 1860. Its interest lies 
not only in the circumstance of its origin, the dissatisfaction of Donna 
Giulia with the sermons of Ochino, which she attended, and her successful 
appeal to Valdés. It lies also in the spirited give and take between 
them. After stating her case, Giulia becomes the listener, whose close 
attention is evinced by her quick and terse rejoinders. She is in as deadly 
earnest as he; but while Valdés drives home his points with scriptural 
allusion and homely illustration, Giulia comments often with humor and 
is never convinced too easily. If the mastery of the Christian Alphabet with 
its twelve steps secures the hope of eternal life, the book for advanced study 
is then # proprio libro, the name by which Valdés was accustomed to call 
his own mind. 

In his biographical sketch of Valdés, Cione relies mainly on archival 
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material, as in the important chapter on the teaching of Valdés. The bio- 
graphical chapter separates what the author has to say about Erasmus and 
mysticism from what he says about the teaching of Valdés, who broke with - 
“the mild semi-pelagianism of Erasmus” and in his Doctrina Cristiana, 
while admitting his debt to the author of the Enchiridion, turned to St. 
Paul, for whose tormenting religious experience he felt a deep sympathy. 
Oriental and Neoplatonic influences on Valdés are not seen by Cione (as 
by Heep in 1909), but he agrees with the evidence as to the debt to Tauler. 
Croce finds in the teaching of Valdés a new moral philosophy which will 
one day take the name of Emanuel Kant and considers of little or no in- 
terest the question of his debt to earlier mystics. 

Cione has provided his book with two indexes (of names in the text 
and of names in the bibliography). The bibliography is complete, well 
arranged, accurate, and critical. 

The University of Idaho. Freperic C. CHURCH. 


A Cardinal of the Medici: Being the Memoirs of the Nameless Mother of the 
Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici. By Mrs. Hicks Breac. (Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1937. Pp. ix, 411. 
$3.00.) 

Tuts narrative of the early sixteenth century is a work of real learning 
and much charm. Mrs. Hicks Beach has chosen a difficult medium. To 
simulate a historical memoir is to place a severe strain upon the profound- 
ness of the writer’s information. It is no small praise to say that the author 
seems to the modern critic to have achieved the sixteenth century, even as 
to color of thought and feeling. 

The writer of this memoir is represented as a lady in waiting at the 
court of Urbino. In various cities she follows the fortunes of her adven- 
turous son, Ippolito de’ Medici, who, somehow, fails to become the hero 
of the tale. The lady created by Mrs. Hicks Beach remains throughout 
more significant than the creature of history. She grows continually in dis- 
tinction of mind, knowing disillusionment without cynicism, grasping the 
realities of life without despising its outward forms—a true child of Urbino 
and the twilight of the Italian renaissance. 

Other arresting portraits are presented. Elisabetta Gonzaga is shown 
from many angles, overprecious but fundamentally simple and fine. Pietro 
Bembo is a living personality, growing dim beneath the worldly wisdom of 
the courtier. Pope Leo X, obese, unfeeling, superficially refined, also rings 
true. Strangely enough, Giuliano de’ Medici, whose spell enmeshes the 
lady of Urbino, is one of the unrealities of the book. 

Questions of fact scarcely arise. Matters of emphasis are about all that 
the author has left to the critic, and these can usually be explained by the 
personal bias of the memoir. Medici reactions may be responsible for the 
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claim that Salvestro de’ Medici gave equality to ‘all classes in Florence 
(p. 19), and similar personal motives might explain the slight inaccuracies 
- of statement concerning the papal elections of 1513 and 1521 (pp. 50, 126). 
Ippolito’s mother is, perhaps, too certain of the universal acceptance of the 
belief that Clement VII was the father of Alessandro de’ Medici. If this 
had been so generally suspected at the time, why should the Venetian 
ambassador have put into the mouth of Ippolito himself the argument that ` 
Alessandro was the son of the hated Lorenzo (duke of Urbino) while he 
(Ippolito) was the son of. Giuliano de’ Medici, beloved by the Florentines? 
Ippolito based several arguments for his superior claim to Florence on this 
version of their parentage. True, the Venetian ambassador comments 
pointedly upon the pope’s affection for Alessandro, but he explains this 
strange preference by Ippolito’s incorrigible insubordination. Another un- 
solved problem—that of the sudden death of the Cardinal Ippolito at 
Itri—is very deftly handled. 

Unfortunately the author believes that complete annotation would give 
an air of “spurious erudition” (p. viii). There is therefore no opportunity 
to discover the basis for her somewhat unsympathetic treatment of Giulia 
Gonzaga. The only reference is to the biography by Bruto Amante, but this 
conception cannot be derived from him. As is usually the case, the absence 
of documentation is regrettable. 

Those who are most familiar with this period will best realize the 
subtlety and ability with which this study has been accomplished. 

Goucher College. KATHARINE JEANNE GALLAGHER. 


Deutsche und Engländer: Wesen und Werden in grosser Geschichte. Von 
ARNOLD Oskar MEYER. (Munich: C. H. Beck. 1937. Pp. vi, 326. 5.65 M.) 
Wuen the latest incumbent of the most sought after chair of German 

history, that in the University of Berlin, publishes a collection of his minor 

works, the reader, in times like these, may legitimately raise the question, 
does it explain how or why this scholar, otherwise not well known abroad, 
was raised to his exalted position? In other words, does either his choice 
óf problems or his treatment of them indicate something about the 
Wissenschaftspolitik in the Third Reich? It is not the reviewer’s fault if 
the question is easily answered and the history in the case turns out to be 
thinly disguised politics. For the truly scientific part of Professor Meyer’s 
essays is slight. The chief themes are these: “Thoughts on German Na- 
tional Character in the Mirror of German History” (a convenient summary 
of the discussions on Germanism and Christianity and of the question, 
which has injured the other more?); “From the History of German Na- 
tional Feeling”; “Kant’s Ethics and the Prussian State”; “Metternich”; 
“Bismarck’s Peace Policy”; “The Moral Bases of Bismarck’s Policy”; “King 
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James I of England”; “Cromwell”; “England and the British Empire”. A 
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few of the essays have been leftras originally printed; those that lend them- 
` selves to a political reading, however, are altered. The one on Metternich, . 
first published in 1924, has not so much worked in the new materials of 
Srbik and Bibl but rather has added on pages 122 and 132 genuflections 
before another Austrian: “We have since experienced with an impact 
surpassing all expectations the resurrection of a strong state power, the 
necessity for which is eternal law in Metternich’s eyes.” An attempt is 
made to save’ Christianity from the hands of the Rosenbergs by reminding 
those still higher in power that Bismarck, Germany’s greatest statesman, 
was a Christian from the bottom of his heart (p. r17), a defense which, 
together with the further discussion of Bismarck’s morality, reminds one 
how old that attempt is, how much it owed to Bismarck himself, and how 
it was answered at that time by that Unbekannter in Vienna, who wrote 
some of the best German epistolary prose: “If B. believes in his believing, 
then—God forgive me!—God himself is a Prussian and I myself surrender 
to the devil who is, I hope, at least something of an Austrian” (Briefe eines 
Unbekannten, 1879). 

Compared with this lofty stuff of German history, the articles dealing 
with British history are solid, showing the victory of economic interests 
(p. 267) or the total yearly income of the plutocratic Long Parliament 
(p- 256). But they are equally cautious; Meyer’s portrait of Cromwell is as 
safe as that of Oncken was unsafe for its author, who had made the parallel 
with a later Führer rather uncomfortable. The essay on England and the 
British Empire has received a new ending, different from that of 1929, an 
exhortation directed across the North Sea to remember the common Nordic 
qualities of order and “the high appreciation of the creative personality” 
(p. 305). This recent image of England reminds one again how interesting 
a topic waits for its treatment—German historians and their England. 

Sherman, Connecticut. ALFRED Vacts. 


The Netherlands Divided, 1609-1648. By P. Gey, Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Utrecht. Translated by S. T. Bindoff in 
collaboration with the author. (London: Williams & Norgate. 1936. 
Pp. 284. 125. 6d.) 

In this interesting work, as the title indicates, both the northern and 
the southern provinces of the Netherlands are discussed, though the seven 
tiny states which comprised the Dutch Republic receive the greater share 
of attention owing to their great economic power and their relatively high 
degree of culture. The author corrects a viewpoint widely held by historians, 
among them even Henri Pirenne, who believed that in the southern 
provinces the inhabitants remained in possession of their ancient political 
privileges, instead of being dominated by the policies determined upon in 
Madrid and after 1713 in Vienna (p. 23). On the other hand, he himself 
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errs when he declares that the orthodox Calvinists in the Dutch Republic 
_were of the opinion that “for them and for the Reformed Church alone 
` Christ had died” (p. 46). 

Professor Geyl makes it very clear that the so-called Flemish language 
as a literary tongue (distinguished somewhat from the local dialects spoken 
in Flanders and Brabant) is the same as what Americans call the Dutch 
language; he speaks correctly of the Dutch:speaking provinces of Flanders, 
Brabant, and Upper Gelderland (p. 15). Another important observation 
made by the author is that in the first half of the seventeenth century the 
war against Spain had become a struggle for the maintenance of the 
Calvinist faith, though William the Silent had inaugurated it for political 
and national interests (p. 81). Nevertheless, “as late as the middle of the 
seventeenth century only about half of the population in the province of 
Holland was affiliated with the orthodox Calvinist churches; the rest were 
either liberal Calvinists, Baptists, or Catholics (p. 211). The author, con- 
sidering the age of which he speaks, believes with Descartes that in Holland, 
in spite of periodical outbursts of mild intolerance, men “enjoyed liberty 
more than elsewhere”; and he defends the ruling class in the big cities 
against the scholars in foreign states ruled by absolute monarchs, for the 
latter could not understand how it was possible or proper for the patricians to 
have acquired so much economic and political power, seeing that they had 
just risen from the class of the “brewers, the tanners, and the soapboilers” 
(p. 249). 

Although the book is written in a popular vein, it retains throughout 
the earmarks of a scholarly publication, the text being accompanied by 
footnotes printed in the back of the book, together with a valuable bib- 
liographical note and a very good index. The balance is wéll maintained 
between the political narrative on the one hand and the discussion of 
social, political, and cultural factors on the other hand. 

The University of Michigan. A. Hyma. 


The Physical Treatises of Pascal: The Equilibrium of Liquids and The 
Weight of the Mass of the Air. Translated by I. H. B. and A. G. H. 
Sprers, with Introduction and Notes by Freperrck Barry. [Records of 
Civilization, edited under the auspices of the Department of History, 
Columbia University, Austin P. Evans, General Editor.] (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1937. Pp. xxviii, 181. $3.25.) 

Tre rare blending in the prose of Pascal of simple charm with 
trenchant criticism-—long recognized by scholars in the humanities—has 
been less familiar to students in the sciences than the virtuosity of his method. 
Such an unfortunate situation, resulting, perhaps, from the fact that Blaise 
Pascal left to posterity an account of his scientific work which is tantaliz- 
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ingly meager, is the more to be regretted inasmuch as the genius of Pascal 
lay not so much in originality of conception as in a remarkable flair for . 
the clarification of ideas. The hydrostatic paradox had been implied by 
the work of Archimedes and Stevin, and the effects of atmospheric pressure 
had been correctly described in the experiences of Torricelli; but it was 
Pascal who made these phenomena vivid and unambiguously intelligible. 
- This he did through the shrewd selection of cleverly devised crucial experi- 
ments, carried out with meticulously correct procedure and through the 
application of a keen logical penetration which enabled him to grasp im- 
mediately the implications of his work and to recognize clearly ‘the correla- 
tion of the principles involved. Pascal as a result conducted his attack 
upon the doctrine of the horror vacui with a vigor and effectiveness 
beyond that which had been achieved by Galileo. For these reasons the - 
Physical 'Treatises—here given in a delightful and yet sound translation— 
are recognized as constituting one of the classics of scientific literature. | 
The concepts of science are the result of centuries of cumulative effort 
to furnish a picture of nature which shall be self-consistent in an ever- 
widening universe of discourse; but to no individual may there be ascribed 
a prescience of the part which his ideas will play in the scientific patterns 
of the future. His contributions are not to be regarded as consciously 
directed toward the development of present-day theories; nor is his work 
to be interpreted, as all too easily it may be, in terms of the latter. 
Pascal lived during a period in which such notions as mass, density, pres- 
sure, force, work were not the commonplaces of science which they are 
today but were in process of formulation. For a proper understanding of 
this critical epoch in the history of science a ready availability of sources is 
greatly to be desired. In this respect, and particularly with reference to the 
development of the statics of fluids, the present book serves such a purpose 
admirably—better, in fact, than its modest title would imply. It contains 
not only the decisive work of Pascal, as found in his Physical Treatises 
and in other fragments, but adds as well, in appendixes, translations into 
English of pertinent passages from Stevin, Galileo, and Torricelli. A timely’ 
foreword, a bibliographical note, a serviceable index, explanatory and sug- 
gestive footnotes, and well-executed diagrams further enhance the value 
of this attractive volume. 
Brooklyn College. Cart B. Boyer. 


The Works of John Milton. Edited by Frank ALLEN PATTERSON and others. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1931-1938. 18 volumes in 21 
books. $315, de luxe edition; $105, library edition.) | 
Ir is among the more agreeable coincidences in the history of English 

literature, if it is a coincidence, that almost precisely three hundred years 
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after John Milton's first contributions to that literature—Comus and Lycidas 
—first saw the light of print, the first complete edition of his writings 
should be brought to its conclusion. This splendid memorial to one whom 
many regard as the greatest of English poets is due to the untiring efforts of 
the president of Columbia University. Acting on a suggestion made to him 
apparently nearly twenty-five years ago by Professor W. P. Trent, he has, 
as the editors tell us, “kept watch over the evolution of the work and has 
furthered the labors of the editorial board in every way in his power”. 
Thus it will remain a monument not only to the poet but to the president 
and professors of Columbia University. As it is the only complete, so it will 
be the “standard” edition of Milton, a landmark by which all future edi- 
tions of any of his writings must set their course, whether in agreement 
_ or disagreement with its text, its notes, or its translations. 

That there will be disagreement there can be no doubt. No work of 
such a scope, carried on by so many hands, whose text and translations 
must of necessity be controversial at many points, can possibly escape severe 
and searching criticism. For years to come the rarefied altitudes in which 
pure scholarship resides will be profoundly agitated by the controversies 
over this reading or that interpretation. There will be long lists of addenda, 
delenda, and especially corrigenda. There will, no doubt, be arguments of 
greater or less acrimony. It is not too much to expect that some small 
reputations may be made by pointing out errors of commission or omission 
_in this great work. All this is to be expected, for that is the spirit of 
scholarship, and that is the way to truth; and this, among other things, will 
ensure the future of this great edition. It will be not merely the complete 
corpus of Milton's writings, it will become, in a sense, the measure of the 
knowledge of his works. 

In any brief review of this great edition it would be unfitting, as it 
would be impossible, to note the small infinity of points in which one might 
disagree with various editors. Everyone differs in his conception of the 
articular English phrases which should be used in translating the Latin 
Writings, and one need only go back to the eighteenth century translations 
to perceive not merely how,,true this is but how greatly that difficult and 
dangerous art is affected not merely by different concepts but by different 
fashions from generation to generation. As the whole history of that art 
demonstrates, there can never be such a thing as a. “standard” translation. 
And, on the other hand, as the editors’ notes and addenda themselves 
indicate, there are other documents, especially in the so-called “state papers”, 
which might have been included here. One prolific source of criticism the 
editors have avoided. They have not introduced each part of the work with 
a historical and critical introduction. Nor was that, in a sense, necessary, 
for it would have been in considerable measure a résumé of Masson. With 
his monumental Life and this no less monumental edition, there is but one 
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other English author who has anything like the memorials now erected in 
Milton's honor. But even here there is a difference. Since the seventeenth 
century it has been possible to view the work of Shakespeare as a whole, 
however little we have learned of his life; but this is the first time that we 
have been given a complete and convenient conspectus of the whole of 
Milton's literary labors. 

It may be a peculiarly “simple” thought, but to one who has been for 
many years not wholly unfamiliar with Milton in his various aspects 
nothing has ever given quite the same conception of the man as all these 
titles in a row and the writings in a uniform and readable form. In them 
is revealed more clearly than anywhere else within the same compass the 
poet-pamphleteer-historian-grammarian-logician-theologian-social reformer- 
schoolmaster-Latinistforeign language secretary which was John Milton. 
To probably the vast majority of mankind he was the author of Paradise 
Lost and various immortal so-called “minor” poems. To a far smaller com- 
pany he was the author of some tracts, notably the Areopagitica and the 
various “defenses” of the revolutionary party known as “Puritan”, the 
champion of liberty whether in the execution of a king or in his own 
matrimonial misadventures. To a still smaller company he was the author 
of various so-called “state papers” or letters from the authorities of the- 
Commonwealth to foreign princes and powers. There is some mention of 
him as a historian of Britain, though there are very few, no doubt, who 
have ever heard of his “history” of Muscovia. There is a‘mere handful who 
have known of him as a grammarian or a logician, and still fewer who 
know him as the author of four thick volumes on Christian doctrine— 
which, as it happens, form by far the largest single body of writing in all 
this list. 

So, in sum, the greatest of English poets of his sort was, in fact, the 
author of rather less than four volumes of poetry and seventeen thicker 
volumes of prose; or, to be statistical, some four thousand pages of prose 
and nine hundred of verse. That is, like most statistics, of far less impor=, 
tance than the difference in quality. To those who have never read much,” ` 
or any, of Milton’s prose, he stands as the noble and eloquent defender of 
liberty; and his various tracts are admired—from afar—as the expression of 
_ man’s loftiest emotions on that loftiest of subjects. A closer view dispels that 
agreeable illusion. They do, indeed, contain some passages of great and 
splendid rhetoric; but in no small part they are not merely the dullest but 
often the most scurrilous of reading. His attacks on Morus reach depths 
scarcely attained save by Prynne. His famous Ezkonoklastes is one of the 
dullest and least convincing defenses ever penned, if one excepts some of his 
other apologies for regicide. This, of course, is heresy; and in his capacity as 
secretary to the council of state he would have suppressed it, as he helped to 
suppress other criticisms of the existing government, for the practice of the 
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author of the Areopagitica varied widely from his theory, once he was in 
power. In this he differed little from his generation, and that must remain, 
as it has long been, his defense. 
And, curiously enough, the publication of his collected works will add 
nothing to the reputation of Milton. For the sake of that reputation it 
would be better had he never written any prose at all, had he never taken 
part.in the controversies of the Puritan Revolution, had he never held office, 
had he never been married. He was possessed of the highest poetic genius; 
he had an imagination and a gift of phrase, unsurpassed in English if 
not in any other literature. But as a prose writer, as a historian, as a 
pamphleteer, he was surpassed by many men, then and since. He seldom 
rose above mediocrity; he sometimes even fell below it; and one needs to 
know little of his life to realize that, with all his splendid gifts, he was an 
unpleasant man, with many admirers but few or no friends, difficult or 
-impossible to live with, and, as is apparent from his writings here pre- 
sented, which are so largely in defense of himself even more than of the 
causes he championed, selfish and self-centered, egotistical, bad-tempered, 
contemptuous of others, and in general unlovable. To perceive this we need 
no more than his own words. As one goes through these volumes he is 
prepared to give the author of the verse the highest praise of which our lan- 
guage is capable and to forgive him almost anything. But he cannot but 
‘regret that Milton was not content to write his immortal poetry and let the 
rest of the world be damned in its own way. For, among its other great 
contributions to Miltoniana, this magnificent edition does more than any 
single thing to provide a corrective to Professor Masson’s unrivaled but too 
eulogistic account of the poet’s life. It will unquestionably serve to open 
another era in Miltonic biography; but that era will, almost equally without 
question, lean more to the views of Mark Pattison than to those of David 
Masson. There is much here, both of Milton’s life and of his writings, 
which, in his own words, the world would only too willingly let die. 
. Yet without it we should have no true picture of the poet who, to his 
“own loss and our own, turned pamphleteer and politician. Despite innumer- 
able attempts of various men at various times to play both roles, there are 
few instances or none where poets have made good politicians or politicians 
good poets. Perhaps the ancients were right and the poet is like the fabled | 
peacock which had no feet and so could never tread the earth which sup- 
ports the rest of us. If, like that fabulous creature, Milton could have been 
content only to use his pastoral and his epic wing, if he had not raised his 
harsh, untunable voice in the world of politics, if he had refrained from 
exposing the weakness of his judgment as a historian, his reputation as a 
poet would not have suffered, and his character as a man would have 
stood higher. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. W. C. ABBOTT. 
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Englische Geschichte im achtzehnten Jahrhundert. Von WOLFGANG 
MicuarL. Band IV. Das Zeitalter Walpoles, Teil 3. (Berlin: Verlag 
fiir Staatswissenschaften und Geschichte. 1937. Pp. xvi, 608. 32 M.) 
Tuts, the fourth volume of Dr. Michael’s Englische Geschichte, of 

which volumes one and three were reviewed in this journal (XL, 732, and 

XLII, 530), sustains the author's reputation for sound workmanship. His 

thoroughness, his originality, and his fairness of judgment, considered in 

connection with the wide scope of his subject, are impressive. 

The main aspects of English history which Dr. Michael considers are 
the constitutional, the economic, and the diplomatic. Only in the discussion 
of constitutional government is the author narrowly concerned with 
Walpole’s England; and thus the subtitle, Das Walpole’sche England, must 
be liberally construed, for the background of England’s diplomatic relations 
includes the various courts of Europe, and the field of her colonial and 
commercial interests extends west to the Mississippi and east to the Ganges. 

Possibly because the constitutional problem has its own natural limita- 
tions, Dr. Michael’s clear and accurate analysis of parliamentary govern- 
ment forms his most successful contribution. In spite of his investigation 
of numerous original sources, however, he has added nothing of sig- 
nificance to certain phases of this subject, such as patronage, corruption, 
and the rise of the opposition. 

Dr. Michael’s approach to the problems of foreign trade is new, for he 
has drawn heavily upon the correspondence of foreign diplomats. In study- 
ing an age of highly developed nationalism it is enlightening to examine 
English commercial policies and trade statistics through the eyes of the 
French, the Austrian, and the Prussian ministers. 

The chapters on colonial trade and administration suffer somewhat by 
comparison. Greater familiarity with recent studies in the field might have 
led Dr. Michael to a rather different interpretation of the defects in colonial 
administration and the significance of the Walpole era in the history of the 
British Empire. He suggests the contrast between Walpole's refusal to con-+. .. 
sider a plan for colonial taxation and Grenville’s mistake in a later period; `` 
but he might well have added that a long period of laxity in law enforce- 
ment under Walpole produced a situation in the colonies which made his 
successors’ most reasonable attempts at administrative reform objectionable 
to the colonists. Furthermore, in the light of extensive research by other 
scholars, Dr. Michael’s conclusion in regard to the board of trade seems only 
superficially justified: “So steht es da ohne Initiative, ohne festen Stand- 
punkt, als ein ewig retardierenden Factor” (p. 294). 

He is on more certain ground in his chapters which deal with foreign 
politics, and one admires the ease with which he guides his reader through 
the mazes of eighteenth century diplomacy. He represents Walpole’s success 
in maintaining England’s neutrality during the War of the Polish Succes- 
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sion, without sacrificing the balance of power in Europe, as one, of the chief 
evidences of his genius. 

By bringing together the fruits of years of research Dr. Michael has 
placed historical scholars in his debt. Even a casual glance at the footnotes 
reveals an extensive use of continental archives and the writings of con- 
tinental scholars, while the text illustrates how English history may be 
enriched from such sources. 

Reference to the footnotes, however, will immediately disclose certain 
of the technical defects of this publication. The citations are often too 
abbreviated to be easily interpreted by a scholar less well-informed than 
Dr. Michael himself, and the typographical errors are not limited to the 
notes but appear on every page of the text, in German as well as in English. 
The decision to omit an index is regrettable. Surely a work of such value 
deserves more care in its publication. 

Wilson College. Dora Maz CLARK. 


An Economic History of Europe since 1750. By Wrrr Bowpen, Senior 
Economic Analyst, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; MICHAEL 
Karrovich, Assistant Professor of History, Harvard University; and 
Assotr Payson Usmer, Professor of Economics, Harvard University. 
(New York: American Book Company. 1937. Pp. viii, 948. $4.25.) 
THe time was overripe for a new survey of the economic development 

of modern Europe, for a lot of economic history has been written as well 
as made since the texts by Ogg, Knowles, Day, and Birnie appeared. That 
double development makes the task too large for one author, and team- 
work is almost inevitable. From the team of Bowden, Karpovich, and Usher 
we know what to expect: good work on eighteenth century England from 
the first, an authoritative treatment of Russia from the second, and ample 
consideration of technological and geographical factors from the third. We 
are not disappointed. The essence of Mr. Bowden's well-known monograph 
is here; the four chapters on Russia are excellent; and the descriptions of 
«Liebig's researches, of the Rothamsted experiments, of modern butter- 
making, of railroad engines, of electrical generation and transmission, of 
the iron and steel industry, and of the relation between the distribution of 
resources and of population are invaluable novelties in a textbook. Statistics 
are lavishly supplied, and the bibliography is a godsend. Slips are few and 
far between. 

The chief novelty of the book, apart from its recognition of the fact that 
physical resources and technologies merit attention along with social institu- 
tions, is the treatment of economic history “as an integral part of general 
history”. This is splendidly healthy. It is done “not so much by the inclusion 
of the data of general history as by the plan of organization and by emphasis 
on the interaction of economic, political, and cultural factors” (p. 111). In 
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practice, however, very substantial chunks of political history have been 
included; whole sections or chapters (e.g., chapters 5, 17, and some of the 
postwar chapters) might be fitted into any general, or even political, history 
of Europe. The political influence goes further, in determining the dividing 
lines between the six periods or parts into which the story is cut. Part I sur- 
veys economic conditions and organization in the early eighteenth century; 
Part II is entitled “New Philosophies and a New Industrialism, 1750-1789”; 
Part II, “The Age of Revolutions, 1789-1832”; Part IV, “The Ascendancy 
of British Enterprise, 1832-1870”; Part V, “The Struggle for the World 
Market, 1871-1914”; and Part VI, “The New Europe”. But the fences break 
down time after time; much of six chapters out of the seven in Part Il 
belongs largely to Part I or to a still earlier period, Part III overflows its 
banks in at least two chapters out of six, and Part V does so in three 
chapters out of eight. Of course this is inevitable, for no dates would be 
leakproof; but I wish that the whole book, or as an alternative that each 
part, had been preceded by a brief overview which brought out the dis- 
tinctive features of each period and justified the dividing lines. 

The arrangement of the material, especially in the early part of the 
book, is puzzling, and students who come fresh to the subject will have 
difficulty in piecing together a picture of the prerevolutionary economic con- 
ditions and trends. They will also come away from the study with a very 
unevenly distributed body of knowledge. They will know much about the 
open field system, enclosures, land tenure, and agricultural science; but 
does that cover the story of European agriculture? They will know much 
about changes in commercial policy, from the mercantilists to the autarchists, 
but little about international trade and less about domestic commerce. They 
will have read a series of brilliant chapters on postwar topics but will lack 
a general picture of that sad period. They will understand many technolog- 
ical changes and know of many movements among capitalists and wage 
earners, of institutions and laws, of thinkers and books—including eight 
pages on List; but they will not always know the economic effects of these 
things. They will not know how industry after Boulton or transportation ' 
after Stephenson was financed, what joint-stock companies did, how the 
modern banking system worked, how the business curve went up and down, 
and how enterprise succeeded or failed. They will have met Bakunin, Bebel, 
and Bernstein but not the Barings; Robespierre, Rodbertus, and Roscher 
but not the Rothschilds. In short, they will still have much to learn, much 
which might have made the dry bones live or given a glimpse of the wheels 
going round and of the man in charge of them. 

The University of Minnesota. HERBERT HEATON. 


Henry Grattan. By Rocer J. McHucn. (New York: Sheed and Ward. 
1937. Pp. 222. $1.75.) 
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The Rise of the United Irishmen, 1791-94. By Rosamond Jacos. (London: 

George G. Harrap and Company. 1937. Pp. 266. 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. McHugh’s absorbing short biography of Henry Grattan will, if 
sympathetically read, safeguard the reputation of one statesman at a time 
when all liberals would seem to be suspect. One may now well challenge 
the verdict that Grattan was one “bathed in sentimental loyalty to the 
British Crown”. Within his deliberately chosen sphere of action, consti- 
tutional expediency, he waged for forty-five years an incessant fight for 
political reform and Catholic emancipation. And it was the dying Grattan 
who passed the Irish standard to the youthful O’Connell. Miss Jacob in 
her work upon the United Irishmen is impatient of Grattan. Her hero, 
Wolfe Tone, regarded Grattan’s contribution as “a bungling, imperfect 
business”. Tone, however, was a revolutionary and a separatist; and he, | 
Fitzgerald, young Emmet, and the others gave their lives heedlessly. They 
had no chance of winning in ’98 or later. Grattan, like O'Connell, refused 
to sanction bloodshed. 

In the parliamentary arena Grattan fought against insuperable odds and 
knew it. In 1782 he won “independence” and an Irish parliament, such as 
it was; and he was instrumental in the removal of certain trade restrictions 
and the abolition of a large part of the penal code. His great mistake was 
his trustfulness of the British ministry. He neglected to gain legal safe- 
guards for his “independent” parliament and permitted the Volunteers to 
disband. Henceforth he could proceed only when friendliness was exhibited 
in London or by taking advantage of England’s importunities. One may 
criticize Miss Jacob’s work for its lack of understanding of Grattan; but, in 
turn, one may quibble with Mr. McHugh for his neglect of the United 
Irishmen and the broad stage of Irish opinion. Mr. McHugh’s contribu- 
tion lies in his interpretation of Grattan and in catching the significance 
of his role in Irish history. Throughout, the book is temperate in tone and 
distinguished by fine writing. 

Miss Jacob’s work upon the United Irishmen is of a more searching 
character. McHugh confines himself to the broad current of a great stream, 
whereas Miss Jacob, who modestly refers to herself as “an inexperienced 
historian”, pushes back into minute headwaters. She attempts to trace the 
„rise of the United Irishmen, to explain a movement that embraced both 

“Catholic and Protestant, Dublin and Ulster, and to reveal its potential great- 
ness, which, because of its suppression in 1794, never attained status in 
recorded history. Her short epilogue, concerned with the abortive rising of 
"98, contains all that most students know of the United Irishmen. Briefly, 
this movement for Irish political reform had its beginnings among the 
Protestants of Ulster in 1791. Under the strong impetus of the French 
Revolution, its leaders extended their concept of equality and fraternity to 
the Catholics. Belfast adopted a platform of Catholic emancipation, and the 
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United Irishmen spread rapidly to the towns of northern and eastern Ire- 
land. The Catholic Committee in Dublin responded vigorously to this help- 
ing hand, and for a time their joint drive threatened to embarrass the gov- 
ernment. London yielded a measure of relief to the Catholics in an effort to 
split the alliance. Though the Catholic Committee did disband, both ele- 
ments, as United Irishmen, continued the fight for reform. The declaration 
of war against France, however, enabled the government to break up the 
movement. Tone and the radicals in the organization were in touch with 
France and courted French aid, which came too late. The United Irishmen 
tried to find support among the masses, but the Defenders and such loosely 
organized groups were interested only in wreaking their vengeance upon 
erring landlords. After suppression in 1794, the radicals, a mere skeleton, 
stumbled on until ruthlessly crushed in the Rising of ’98. 

Miss Jacob has written a masterly work. One might argue, however, that 
she painfully labors several points which lend a tone of unreality to certain 
of her pages. She remembers too vividly, for example, the conquest. Her 
Englishmen are land thieves. She never wholeheartedly accepts the Dublin 
Catholics as Irishmen—they spoke English; and similarly she never quite 
reconciles herself to the fact that the Belfast Dissenters were Irishmen. 
The “lower Irish”, whose culture she refers to yet never describes, alone 
qualify. Yet she realizes, certainly, that the masses played no part in the 
history of the period. As someone else has written, they were too preoc- 
cupied in toiling against hunger and want to have any thought of political 
activity. A realization of this fact and a simple statement of their plight in 
her introductory chapter would have spared her much worry—and yielded 
better history. 

Vanderbilt University. Jonn POMFRET. 


The Romantic Age: Europe in the Early Nineteenth Century. By R. B. 
Mowar, Professor of History in the University of Bristol. (London: 
George G. Harrap and Company. 1937. Pp. 280. 6s.) 

In the preface to a preceding volume Professor Mowat wrote: “It is 
surprising how many judgments, hitherto accepted without question, have 
now to be altered, sometimes because new material has been discovered, but 
in other cases simply because it has occurred to somebody to think out an 
old situation anew.” In the light of these words and of Professor Mowat's 
past performance we were justified in looking forward with eagerness.to 
his treatment of the Romantic age. No other period stands so much in 
need of a new thinking out and the bringing together of extant but un- 
familtar material. It is therefore doubly regrettable to have to report that 
the present work disappoints our expectation. More than that, it raises 
serious doubts about the adequacy of the author's preparation for his 
subject. 
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Professor Mowat has apparently not thought it worth while to tackle 
the question: What is Romanticism in its essence, and what was it in its 
historical manifestations? Nor have his instincts saved him from using the 
adjective Romantic (as we all do) in a dozen different senses, ranging from 
foolish and unpractical to poetic and picturesque. Deprived of an intel- 
lectual criterion wherewith to limit his study and yet judging rightly that 
a bare chronological scheme will not work, the author floats about, as it 
were, on the surface of the entire nineteenth century. We are told, for 
example, what Tolstoy’s and Renan’s views on certain subjects were, as if 
these writers were spiritual contemporaries of Wordsworth and Metternich; 
while actual contemporary opponents of acknowledged Romantics are ex- 
plained away as “cold eighteenth century rationalists”. The historian has 
patently neglected his task, which was to indicate the basic attitudes com- 
mon to, let us say, Byron and Bonald, Scott and Hazlitt, common to the 
age as a whole, and so to substantiate the title of his book while replacing 
in the reader’s mind apparent contradiction by historical comprehension. 

If, as seems likely, this work was intended as an introduction to the 
subject, it will leave the youthful reader—and the older reader whose special 
interests have lain elsewhere—with the alltoo-common idea that a whole 
generation of men between 1789 and 1860 were melancholy poets who did 
nothing of lasting importance and died young. At the same time, a con- 
trary impression will emerge from such passages as concern Fichte, Carlyle, 
the Schlegels, and others; and the two impressions together will suggest or 
strengthen the false conclusion that, unlike other periods, the Romantic age 
defies historical analysis and cultural order. 

With regard to particulars, many of Professor Mowat’s judgments, or 
perhaps the words he chooses to express them, could be questioned. As an 
example of this, the statement, “National Socialism is a kind of Neo- 
Romanticism” (p. 43), contradicts not only the facts but the author himself, 
who says: “The Romantic writers and thinkers were not national, but they 
were humane . . . cosmopolitan” (p. 58 and also pp. 233, 247). Lacking 
criteria and a sense of continuity, the author is capricious in his allotment 
of space. He devotes five chapters to Germany and none to the French 
Romanticists. He makes no mention of Coleridge, Sismondi, Beddoes, 
Biichner, Hoffman, Berlioz, Jane Austen, Blake, Goya, Lord Elgin, Schopen- 
-hauer, or Balzac in contexts where they seem called for; and he accords 
only trivial mention to Lessing, Rossini, Spinoza, Michelet, Lord Brougham, 
Mazzini, and the brothers Grimm. He gives credit to Emile Deschanel for 
“suggestive ideas” that come from Stendhal’s Racine et Shakespeare; he 
traces to Haller the Romantics’ medievalism, neglecting the social, religious, 
and historiographic reasons for the movement; he makes too much of 
Fichte’s contribution to National Socialism and refutes modern Germany’s 
racialism while making frequent use of racial criteria himself. Lastly, he 
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concludes with a Plutarthian parallel of the peace settlements of 1815 
and 1919, adducing as a historical distinction worth noting that “Napoleon 
was not a gentleman but the Allied statesmen [of 1815] certainly were” 
and adding, “I do not mean in saying this to imply that the men who con- 
ducted the World War ... were not gentlemen; but war and peace were 
certainly made in an ungentlemanly way” (p. 273). 

Columbia University. Jacques Barzun. 


The Italian Exiles in London, 1816-1848. By Marcarer W. Wicks. 

(Manchester: University Press. 1937. Pp. xv, 316. 12s. 6d.) 

THE first two chapters of this book deal with Ugo Foscolo, the great 
Italian poet, who spent his last years as an exile in England. Our knowledge 
of his life during those years remains unchanged in its basic lines, but it 
is enriched by means of unpublished material diligently collected and intel- 
ligently utilized. 

Not less valuable are the fourth and fifth chapters, on Santorre di Santa 
Rosa and Antonio Panizzi, respectively. Especially valuable is the former, 
not only because of the wealth of new information which it contains, but 
also because the writer has been completely won over by the moral beauty 
of the man’s character and in describing his generous and dignified life has 
displayed in the highest degree her unusual literary gifts. 

The third and sixth chapters are devoted to a large number of other 
persons, many of whom played a remarkable role in Italian intellectual 
history. On some of them, such as Gabriele Rossetti (the father of Dante 
Gabriele), very little that was new could be said. On others the informa- 
tion was scarce, or the writer did not have the time to investigate the prob- 
- lems more deeply. It was difficult to avoid this drawback, since so many 
people had to be considered. 

The weakest part of the book is the last chapter, dealing with Giuseppe 
Mazzini, not because it would have been “presumptuous to attempt to 
add anything to what is already written about him” (p. 182), but because 
the already known material, if adequately utilized, would have permitted 
the writer to give a fuller and more living account of him. For example, 
the relations between Mazzini and Jane Welsh, the wife of Carlyle, deserved 
a better illustration. Two letters in Italian written by Jane in 1840 and 
1841 to Mazzini's mother—two jewels of freshness, abandon, and affection 
and a delicious mass of orthographical, grammatical, and syntactical errors 
(I. Cremona Cozzolino, Maria Mazzini e il suo ultimo carteggio, Genoa, 
“Imperia”, 1927, pp. 243 ff.)—deserved to be mentioned, perhaps even to 
be reproduced in their entirety. Miss Wicks, I do not know why, has 
avoided saying frankly that Jane fell in love with Mazzini. Therefore she 
has overlooked a beautiful letter of July 15, 1846 (published in J. A. 
Froude’s Thomas Carlyle, ed. of 1884, I, 329), in which Mazzini explained 
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to Jane why they had the obligation to each other not to pass the limits of 
fraternal tenderness. Jane accepted this decision in a generous and pure 
spirit. Why should one ignore this episode, which is all to the honor of 
both characters? 

Much precious information is undoubtedly buried in the state archives 
at Vienna, in the correspondence of the Austrian ambassadors in London 
with Metternich, and in the reports of Austrian spies who were shadowing 
the Italian exiles in England. The research done in those archives on the 
Italian exiles in France has yielded rich results. Miss Wicks has the train- 
ing and the intelligence needed to unearth and re-elaborate that unknown 
material. This book may be the preliminary sketch of a more complete 
work. It is worthy of being brought to perfection. 

Harvard University. GAETANO SALVEMINI. 


Electoral Procedure under Louis Philippe. By Suerman KENT, Assistant 
Professor of History in Yale University. [Yale Historical Publications. ] 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1937. Pp. vili, 264. $2.50.) 
Evecrora history is dynamite—instances of fraud or corruption if 

handled indiscriminately can wreak havoc. Mr. Kent is aware of this fact 

when he confesses that with the exception of war few subjects produce 
such misleading evidence (p. 190). Yet in the preceding 189 pages he has 
found numerous instances of corruption and injustice and with this 
dynamite has blasted the electoral system of the July Monarchy to bits. 

There is no disputing his facts; but there is ample room for divergence on 

the interpretations he has placed on these facts. 

This book is not concerned with results—the number of deputies which 
the various parties of the Right and Left sent to the chamber, the growth 
or decline of parties over the years, the geographical distribution of political 
opinion—but, as the title implies, with procedure. The first part—chapters 1 
to 6—deals with the nature of the electoral law of 1831, the electorate, the 
electoral district, registration, the electoral college, and the official candidate. 
The second part discusses the opposition. The reviewer has looked in vain 
for any mention of a fair and just election, anything in the electoral ma- 
chinery which may have been good. The author is consistent in his point 
of view that whatever existed was unjust. He finds the origin of all injustice 
in the electoral law of 1831, which defiried the electorate as those male 
citizens over 25 years of age who paid at least 200 francs annually in direct 
taxes. “Nearly every phrase was characteristic of the thinking of the com- 
placent propertied group which dominated the Revolutionary Chamber” 
(p. 20). Granted that they were the propertied group, is it fair to damn 
them as complacent? In the first half of the nineteenth century, and in the 
United States as well as in France, voting was not a right but a privilege. 
Men of that period believed that to vote intelligently a man must be educated. 
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Since universal and free instruction was still a thing of the future, 1t is 
hard to avoid the conclusion that education generally did presuppose some 
kind of wealth. Moreover, sincere liberals such as Casimir Périer, Benjamin 
Constant, Royer Collard, and Alexis de Tocqueville believed that universal 
suffrage was incompatible with free institutions. Certainly the facts were 
on their side. From 1800 to 1814 it had buttressed the dictatorship of 
Napoleon, and when universal suffrage was restored in 1848 it promptly led 
to the dictatorship of another Napoleon. Except for a handful of republicans, 
few questioned the necessity of a property franchise. Among the liberals it 
was never a point of debate from 1815 until nearly 1848. 

Chapter 2 on the electorate is the longest and meatiest of the book. 
Here Mr. Kent has done painstaking research to determine what social 
classes paid the 200 franc cens and were, therefore, qualified to vote. He 
has analyzed the tax rolls in detail; the section on the patent—a license fee 
paid by business and professional men—is the best treatment of this subject 
which the reviewer has seen in English or in any other language. Mr. Kent 
finds that of the electorate of 200,000 men, probably 164,000 to 130,000 were 
men of the soil, 6,000 to 10,000 men: from industry, 10,000 to 18,000 from 
commerce, and from 4,000 to 8,000 from the professions. Briefly, the landed 
gentry dominated the electorate. Here again Mr. Kent’s excellent research 
is weakened by the tendentious nature of his conclusions. He assumes that 
because the incidence of direct taxation was heavier on land than on busi- 
ness, industry and commerce were grossly underrepresented. Perhaps so, 
but to a lesser extent than Mr. Kent believes. Reliable figures on the total 
national wealth produced in France each year during the 1830's are hard 
to find; but later-day conservative estimates agree that at least three fourths 
of the national wealth probably came from agriculture. Mr. Kent’s own 
figures on the landed gentry show that this class constituted seven eighths 
of the electorate, The disparity, then, is not great. Moreover, the various 
classes—landed gentry, industrialists, professional men—are not so mutually 
exclusive as the classification implies. My own work on the elections of the 
Restoration has pointed to the fact that merchant princes and great indus- 
trialists owned estates which were frequently larger than those of the old 
nobility. It was fashionable in 1838 to be one of the landed gentry, just as in 
1938 it is fashionable to call oneself a businessman. Allowance must be 
made for the fact that some of the gentry, as they appeared on the tax rolls, 
included industralists et al. As the analysis proceeds during the course of 
the chapter, politics and sociology give way to mathematics in the form of 
long algebraic equations and geometric proportions. The reader sees the 
electorate as a statistical and abstract mass. What these men thought, how 
they acted, their emotions, in other words, the electorate as living men— 
for this the reader must go to the old-fashioned Balzac and the eminently 
human picture he painted in Le député d'Arcis. 
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With certain notable exceptions, Mr. Kent analyzes the electoral machine 
from a central rather than a regional point of view. The nestor of French 
electoral historians, Charles Seignobos, has always maintained that the only 
true globular picture comes from a minute study of elections, region by 
region. No one can appreciate this as fully as he who has formed his gen- 
eral conclusions, then analyzed the regions one by one, and seen many of 
his conclusions disproved or seriously modified. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Kent has not used this approach more frequently. To be more specific. 
The author cites numerous instances in which the cabinet informed its 
prefects to support this or that candidate. My own research—on the elec- 
tions of the Restoration to be sure—shows that sometimes the prefects obeyed 
and sometimes they didn’t. If one reads the biographies of the prefects of 
the period, he realizes that most prefects were interested in two things— 
holding their jobs and being promcted. Should they support an official 
candidate whom they thought would be beaten? Should they incur the 
wrath of the probably victorious deputy whom they were to oppose? 
Not all prefects were rubber stamps; they were shrewd men and were look- 
ing to the morrow. Whereas the archives will show the orders the prefects 
received, only local and personal histories show how the prefects acted. 
Their conduct frequently reveals an evasiveness and a latitudinarianism 
which does credit to the ingenuity of human nature. Again, Mr. Kent be- 
lieves that if nascent business had had greater representation in the chamber, 
the course of politics would have been more truly liberal. Perhaps so. But 
this much can be said: during the Restoration no department with the 
exception of the Seine had so many voters who were patentés—business- 
men-—as the Bouches-du-Rhône (Marseille the capital). In 1817 nearly one 
fifth of its electorate paid their cems exclusively through the patent—a 
terrifically high proportion. During all of the elections of the Restoration 
the Bouches-du-Rhóne sent more than twenty-five deputies to Paris. Not a 
single one was classified as liberal. Although this is too extreme to be 
typical, study of other departments has revealed that the liberal-conservative 
demarcation is by no means the same as the division between business- 
men and landed gentry. At times there is a coincidence, at other times 
none whatever. 

In the closing pages Mr. Kent pays tribute to the republican ideal of 
universal suffrage, and as the tribute is warm and glowing, one has the 
feeling that the author is speaking for himself. When all free men can go 
to the polls, the argument runs, then the problems of society will be solved. 
To those who believe that universal suffrage is the panacea of all ills, the 
restricted franchise of the July Monarchy will certainly seem unjust, and 
Mr. Kents book will come as the reaffirmation of a faith. But for those 
who believe that every period must be treated in terms of its own ideals, 
that the historian must show some sympathetic understanding, that despite 
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the abuses and even increasing abuses the electoral system of the July 
Monarchy had some merits, Mr. Kent's exposition will evoke strong dissent. 
Council on Foreign Relations. Epcar PackArD DEAN. 


7 Hundred Years of English Government. By K. B. SmrLLIE, Lecturer in 
Public Administration at the London School of Economics. [The 
Hundred Years Series.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1937. 
Pp. 468. $4.50.) 

Tuis book is in many ways a brilliant performance. Mr. Smellie has 
tackled the notoriously complicated transition of British governmental in- 
stitutions from the lethargic oligarchy of 1832 to the sensitive collective 
structure of today and has put his story into a little over four hundred 
pages. The result is not superficial, thanks’ partly to a useful structure but 
largely to a gift for witty summary. The author has divided the years into 
three periods (1832-70, 1870-1914, and post-rg14), with a separate chapter 
on the war. Within each period he discusses the principal social and eco- 
nomic problems within their setting of contemporary thought, the course 
of parliamentary politics, and the creation and operation of administrative 
machinery. This apparatus sustains the rapid pace of the exposition and 
justifies a good deal of epigrammatic condensation. Occasionally it in- 
volves some carelessness about dates and other arithmetic, some inadvertent 
omissions, and even some faulty grammar. Some of the swift judgments 
and provocative antitheses suffer from exaggeration or oversight. It is a 
question, for instance, whether the Irish-Americans were “the most danger- 
ous enemies England has ever had” (p. 34); whether the English legal 
system is less intelligible than the American (p. 121); and the justices of 
the peace are overlooked in the statement that “in 1800 almost all the 
judicial work of the kingdom was done by fourteen men” (p. 121). Again, 
it is surprising to find the Bank of England of today described as an 
“autonomous regulator” (p. 317). The account of cabinet government from 
1880 to 1906 is an example of how brevity defeats clarity. 

By sustained broad interpretations of his own Mr. Smellie avoids giv- 
ing the impression of an ingenious mosaic or compendium of.the scholar- 
ship of others. His sources are interestingly varied, and his use of mono- 
graphs, British and American, is a good guide to the literature of the sub- 
ject. Naturally, as a historian, he seems himself to be a gradualist, although 
he yields to prevailing fashion in giving the gradualist Fabians rather less 
than their due in the nourishment of twentieth century developments. He 
is particularly successful in demonstrating how political democracy must 
be distinguished from social reform and how slowly it had its effects, not 
only in parliament but in all kinds of other institutional arrangements. He 
is explicit in defending the old dualism of empire in partnership and em- 
pire in trust, if a little unrealistic about the latter. Like many historians, he 
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is more respectful to economists than they are to each other. His bétes noires 
are the ever-backward states of education, the law, and the administration 
of justice, 

The central theme is, of course, the extension of state activity, and this 
is developed better than in any other book of similar scope, not so much in 
description as in appreciation of the stresses to which the whole apparatus 
has been subjected, both domestic and foreign. Gladstone does not quite 
receive his due in civil service reform, but once that movement gets under 
way, the cumbrous proliferation and gradual consolidation of local and 
central authorities is defended and described with remarkable clarity. “The 
volume concludes with a thoughtful consideration of the problem as to 
how the politician, the administrator, and the expert can be balanced in 
modern government: “If philosophers cannot be kings, despots will come 
in.” 

Columbia University. J. B. BREBNER. 


= Charles Kingsley, 1819-1875. By Marcarer Farranp THorr. (Princeton: 

Princeton University Press. 1937. Pp. viii, 212. $3.00.) 

For the preparation of this adequate and scholarly biography the author 
had access to the Kingsley family papers and to several hitherto unused 
collections of letters. In the main, however, it is a study of this clergyman, 
social reformer, poet, and novelist through his published works. Copious 
quotations, well-woven into a smooth narrative, tell much of the story. 

While sympathetic toward her subject, the author succumbs to no 
temptation to magnify his accomplishments either as a thinker or as a 
literary artist. In him she finds a typical man of Victorian England, so 
that the book is a revealing study of the period. Her estimate of Kingsley 
is summarized at the outset: 


Most of the great literary figures of the nineteenth century were rebels 
against or thinkers in advance of their time. Kingsley's influence was due in 
large part to his not being a thinker at all. He suffered all the torments en- 
dured by the average man of the period in his struggle with a changing 
universe; he differed from the average man in the courage with which he 
faced the problems of the day and the volubility with which he discussed 
them. He made for himself solutions which were shallow but convincing to 
hundreds because of their power for comfort and because of the enormous 
vitality and sincerity behind his presentations. Flis power in his time and 
his significance to succeeding generations lies in this, that he was not so 
much an artist as a fluent English gentleman (pp. 1-2). 


In the main this verdict will stand. Certainly the Kingsley intellect 
proved unequal to conflict with such an adversary as Newman, and no 
critic ranks him as a literary giant. A longer view, however, would sup- 
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port claims that Kingsley was something of a thinker in advance of his 
time and more than a fluent English gentleman. He was a pioneer in social 
reform, the co-operative movement, and woman suffrage. Few members 
of his class and profession had enough of the rebel in them to announce 
publicly, “I am a Church of England parson—and a Chartist.” Kingsley 
and his Christian Socialist colleagues were chiefly responsible for giving a 
new orientation to the church with the result that it now has its own pro- 
grams of social reform. Socialist leaders and societies can feel comfortable 
in its ranks, and before the day of Kingsley this would have been .impos- 
sible. That this progress since Chartist times was in part due to him is a 
measure of his courage and influence. Certainly no student of British social 
history can afford to overlook his work. 

The author has been able to identify numerous minor works published 
anonymously and include them in her bibliography. 

Stanford University. Cart F. BRAND. 


Russia and the Balkans, 1870-1880. By B. H. Sumner, Fellow of Balliol 
College. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1937. Pp. xii, 724. 
$10.00.) 

THE eastern crisis of 1875-78 is rapidly becoming one of the most fully 
studied of the many periods of tension between 1871 and 1914, but this 
latest addition to the list of recent studies fills a longfelt need, for there has 
been almost no attempt since the revelations of the postwar years at a 
synthesis of Russia’s policy and her relations with the other great powers 
in this period. Even though the author has not studied in the Moscow or 
the Vienna archives, he has had the use of published source material and 
manuscript transmissions from these and other repositories, has examined 
the foreign office and British Museum papers at London, and the memoirs, 
biographies, and important secondary works in all Western European and 
Slavic languages. His unusually complete grasp of sources and his effort 
to present the influence of military, economic, and intellectual factors upon 
Russia’s policy make his work a welcome contribution in a field which has 
hitherto been treated with too little attention to the Slavic sources and 
with a too exclusive regard to purely political and diplomatic considerations. 

On nearly every phase of the subject the author’s narrative and inter- 
pretation, based as they are on thorough study, sense of perspective, and a 
nice critical discernment of the men and events of the time, carry con- 
viction. His conclusion that the uprisings in Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
not'in the first instance fomented either by Austrians or by Russian panslavs, 
though both were quick to take advantage of them, disposes pretty con- 
clusively of the tales of intrigue current in 1875. The lack of unity and 
singleness of purpose of Russian imperial policy is emphasized by the ex- 
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cellent descriptions of the crosscurrents and conflicting views that surged 
around the emperor. Panslavism in the guise of a newly awakened Russian 
nationalism captured the court for a time, only to subside after Berlin. In 
the later period fears of revolution within Russia were real but probably 
exaggerated. Among tHe men who helped to shape policy, Ignatyev 1s 
given due mead of praise and blame without any effort to make either a 
panslavic hero or an anti-British and anti-Austrian devil of him, while 
Gorchakov, of secondary importance after April, 1877, remains the pompous 
old man who had outlived the time when Eastern affairs could be settled 
among the great powers without regard for the peoples concerned or for 
the public opinion of Russia and other countries. Among the non-Russian 
statesmen Andrassy comes off rather better than it has been the tendency of 
late to regard him, but in his case, as in that of Bismarck, Disraeli, and 
others, the author, while thoroughly conversant with their policies, has not 
stepped outside the limits of his subject to pass judgment. 

There is not much at which to cavil in this study. One misses any con- 
sideration of Russian finances in the latter stages of the crisis, although 
their weak condition and the pleas for peace on that ground are set forth 
in connection with the first half of the crisis. Also, there is little discussion 
of Russia’s relations with France in 1876 and 1877, a subject which un- 
satisfactory references scattered throughout the source material suggest may 
have played some part in Russia’s diplomacy, though undoubtedly a very 
secondary one. There are still a few obscure incidents such as the exact 
nature of Manteuffel’s mission in 1876, the initiative in the Shuvalov- 
Derby discussions of peace terms in 1877, the Russian attitude toward 
Serbia at the Congress of Berlin, and the question of Russian approaches to 
France in 1879. But these are all minor matters especially when put against 
the unusually high level of accuracy and generally firm grasp of subject 
matter. Eight sketch maps and several appendixes of notes on special prob- 
lems and of documents, some of them printed for the first time in English, 

` together with a critical bibliography, round out the work. It is the best sin- 
gle volume on the period of the Eastern crisis that has appeared to date. 

Clark University. Dwicur E, Lre. 


The Development of Dominion Status, 1900-1936. Edited by Roserr Mac- 

' Grecor Dawson, Associate Professor of Political ‘Science, University of 

= Toronto. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1937. Pp. xiv, 466. 
$5.00.) 

Dr. Dawson provides in this volume a careful selection of documents 
relating to the evolution of the British Commonwealth of Nations during 
this century and adds a lengthy preface, which is one of the best short ac- 
counts of that evolution that has yet appeared. Possibly the viewpoint is 
more Canadian than is warranted by the title of the book, but after all, 
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Canada, during most of this period, was the Dominion which took the lead 
in achieving the new status. The author's occasional suspicion of British 
policy will be instructive to the reader, for such feelings have been the 
historic spur to autonomy. Dominion status, as will be clear from this nar- 
rative, was not the gift of Englishmen so much as the conquest of colonials. 

The story Dr. Dawson has to tell is one of steady decentralization. Save 
for the short interlude of 1917-19, during which the Imperial War Cabinet 
functioned like the council of a league of six nations, every advance made 
by the Dominions has been a retreat from unity. The Commonwealth mar- 
riage is becoming increasingly companionate; the sentimental ties may be 
as strong as iron, but their lightness is growing airier and airier. How much 
further the process may go Dr. Dawson, perhaps wisely, does not attempt 
to predict. He notes the fact that with all their formal freedom, “the Do- 
minions are still largely dependent on British diplomacy and in this regard 
have made but little progress since 1914” (p. 130). The implications of this 
fact are far-reaching; it is because of this dependence that “Dominion 
status” is still not a completed evolution. Theory is now far ahead of prac- 
tice, and the distinction made in the Balfour Declaration of 1926 between 
“status” and “function” is as important as formerly. The present stage of 
Commonwealth development, which Dr. Dawson calls the period of “equal 
status”, is a period concerned with bringing Dominion diplomatic practice 
into line with constitutional theory; it would seem to involve greater Do- 
minion representation abroad; the international acknowledgment of the 
right to neutrality, and the placing of defense arrangements with Great 
Britain upon a treaty basis instead of leaving them, as now, in the no-man's- 
land between voluntary co-operation and military alliance. But all history 
is a story without a beginning and without an end, and it is perhaps un- 
gracious to ask Dr. Dawson to cover more ground than that which’ he 
marked out for his survey. 

Within his chosen field of study, however, Dr. Dawson might have 
done more to relate the development of Dominion status to its world en- 
vironment. The creation of the League of Nations, with its principles of 
consultation and arbitration, was a powerful stimulus to Dominion auton- 
omy. In such a world the old British Empire was an anachronism. Self- 
determination was in the air, and the equality of the Dominions was'a. 
particular expression of the wider equality accorded to all small states in 
the collective system. President Wilson’ may not have created the new 
British Commonwealth, but his influence undoubtedly hastened its coming. 
There is a similar world pressure at the present moment, arising out of the 
anarchy in Europe, making for new arrangements between the British. 
countries. 


McGill University. F. R. Scorr. 
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Politics from Inside: An Epistolary Chronicle, 1906-1914. By Sir AUSTEN 

CHAMBERLAIN. (New Haven: Yale ERES Press. 1937. Pp. 675. 

$5.00.) 

Tue first third of this book is occupied almost exclusively with an ap- 
preciative post mortem on tariff reform, written for the author’s father, 
whom gout had put out of action in the middle of 1906. His faith and Sir 
Austen’s in the sacred cause, “for which Father sacrificed more than life 
itself”, survived overwhelming defeat at the polls. So did their mutual ad- 
miration and their mutual interest in the subtle process of maneuvering 
Balfour and later Bonar Law into line. This is quite understandable. The 
narrow professionalism displayed in these letters is less so. It seems strange 
that the minutiae of party politics obscured for the Chamberlains the fact 
that, under the Liberals, England was beginning a New Deal long overdue 
and badly needed. What a sheltered life these prewar politicians lived—at 
least until the coal strike of 1912, when Sir Austen anticipated “rough 
work” in the shape of serious rioting which the troops were to put down 
without mercy (p. 463). 

The sheltered attitude did not apply in foreign ac Here there are 
no revelations, but we learn that Sir Austen anticipated “a deal of blood- 
letting” over Morocco in 1911, wished then and later for an alliance with 
France, and viewed the Haldane mission with alarm (pp. 353, 472, 485). 

To meet the German menace Lloyd George had proposed a coalition 
government in 1910. The terms as reported here (by Balfour) included 
placing the British navy on a satisfactory footing, conscription, Dominion 
preference, and an Irish settlement “somewhat on your Father's lines”, 2.e., 
national councils. This seemed so favorable that the Unionists could not 
see. how Lloyd George could face his party with such terms. But they were 
rejected by Balfour, whose “whole history forbade his being a party to any 
form of Home Rule, though younger men less involved in the controversies 
of °86 and ’93 might be free to contemplate what he could not accept”. 

In the winter of 1913-14 Bonar Law, Balfour’s successor as Unionist 
leader, secretly discussed with Asquith the possibility of excluding Ulster. 
Nothing came of it; but it was surely a concession. Chamberlain, who had 
magnanimously stood aside for Bonar Law despite his weakness, gives one 
piquant instance of Law’s outdoing Disraeli in audacity. In May, 1912, he 
actually suggested that King George should veto Home Rule. “They may 
say, he told the King, that your assent is a purely formal act and the pre- 
rogative of veto is dead. That was true as long as there was a buffer be- 
tween you and the House of Commons, but they have destroyed the buffer 
‘and it is no longer true” (p. 487). 

The buffer was of course the lords’ veto, destroyed by the Parliament 
Act of 1911. On this act, on the budget of 1909, and on other controversial 
matters these letters throw light. They are, of course, one-sided, though 
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not ungenerous or unfair—incisive at times, vivid usually, and extremely 
interesting when the matter in them allows it. But they do not add to the 
stature of the friends and foes whom they criticize very candidly. They do 
not add to the stature of Sir Austen Chamberlain himself, 

Willamette University. R. 1. LoveLL. 


The Kaiser on Trial. By Grorce SyLvesrer Viereck. (New York: Grey- 
stone Press. 1937. Pp. xx, 514. $3.50.) 

_ This book, to which former Ambassador Gerard contributes a very 
reserved introduction, is much better than those who knew the author 
chiefly as an ardent pro-German propagandist during the World War could 
have expected. To be sure it contributes nothing to our knowledge of the 
war guilt question. The real value of the book, which is considerable, lies 
solely in its sympathetic and often penetrating analysis of the personality of 
the ex-kaiser, whom the author knows personally and from whom he is 
often able to quote directly. 

The thesis is, in brief, that Wilhelm has been made a scapegoat for the 
blunders of his associates and subordinates. He had a bad start, as a snubbed 
and bullied youth, handed on from the tutelage of the severe pedant Hinz- 
peter to that of the domineering egotist Bismarck. With Bismarck's resigna- 
tion, the young ruler looked in vain for an adequate servant in foreign 
affairs. “For twenty-eight years Bismarck had alienated all able and vigorous 
men from public life.” Mr. Viereck lays the blunders of the Kruger tele- 
gram, the Moroccan affair, and the Daily Telegraph incident entirely to 
the kaiser’s yielding, often most reluctantly, to the pressure of his advisers. 
On the other hand, he claims that the Bjérk6 treaty was a masterpiece of 
statesmanship, due entirely to the kaiser’s initiative and frustrated only by 
Biilow’s jealousy and the czar’s weakness. If the kaiser had been more of 
an autocrat than he was and had not so frequently followed the policies 
which incompetent officials marked out for him, he would, in the author’s 
opinion, have bulked more grandly in history. 

Many wise remarks clear up certain aspects of the kaiser’s character; for 
Mr. Viereck, while always insistent on Wilhelm’s good intentions and his 
native ability, concedes certain weaknesses of personality. He “resented the 
fact that his mother remained an Englishwoman. By a curious paradox he 
transferred to England both his hate and his love for his mother. . . . Here 
is the explanation of apparent inconsistencies in his diplomacy” (p. 51). 
Again, with reference to the ruler’s loquacity and his frequent indiscretions 
of speech: “Disfigured and transformed in the press, remarks that were 
perfectly innocuous in private conversation, seemed monstrous indiscretions. 
To efface the impression thus made, the kaiser was compelled to burst 
into speech again. The result was a vicious circle of misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation” (p. 166). 
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How far Mr. Viereck has succeeded in clearing up the kaiser’s reputation 
each reader is invited by the author (and the reviewer) to decide for him- 
self. That the kaiser did not deliberately engineer a general European war 
in 1914 now seems to be admitted by almost all students. That his many 
blunders contributed to bringing on that war it seems impossible to deny; 
even Mr. Viereck offers only the plea in extenuation that they were blunders 
due to bad advice given by others. In one respect the author hardly seems 
to realize how dangerous a concession he has made. Wilhelm’s hatred of 
democracy ‘and his reliance on the “purple international” of divine right 
monarchs seems to the author quite the right thing, and he regrets only 
that the other rulers of Europe were incapable of understanding the prin- 
ciples of royalism as Wilhelm understood them, To most Americans this 
will seem to be a point for the prosecution rather than for the defense. 

The University of Michigan. PRESTON SLosson. 


Die kleinen Staaten Europas und die Entstehung des Weltkrieges. Von 
PauL Herre. (Munich: C. H. Beck. 1937. Pp. x, 517. 7.90 M.) 
Restrictine himself chiefly to the two decades before 1914, Professor 

Herre sets himself the task of discovering “how far and in which way the 
small states were the objects of the policy of the great powers and to what 
degree they were able to use or even to influence the high policy of the 
European cabinets”. Throughout he centers his attention on the small 
state. His account of the Morocco crises, for example, does not revolve 
around Franco-German relations but rather deals with how these issues 
affected Spain. Such treatment presupposes a thorough knowledge of pre- 
war diplomatic history, which most of the readers of this book will no 
doubt possess. 

In spite of the flood of documents which have appeared covering the 
period before the war it is surprising how few really pertain to the smaller 
states. Documents concerning them were often omitted from the great 
document collections because interest centered on other matters and 
other regions. There are few published sources that stem from the small 
states themselves. Time and again the author is driven to state that this 
detail or that still awaits clarification. 

In general Herre deals with his material by countries, grouping them 
according to geographical location. Beginning with the Iberian states, he 
stresses King Alphonso’s preference for the Western powers. It was largely 
through English efforts, however, that Spain was kept in the Entente 
circle in spite of many differences with France over Morocco. The English 
alliance and the problem of the African colonies focus the discussion of 
Portugal. The fear of Russia in Sweden, the special friendship of Norway 
and Denmark for England, the “correct” attitude of Denmark to Germany 
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because of her geographical situation, the different prewar discussions in 
regard to the status of the Baltic straits in time of war outline the situation 
in the Scandinavian countries. That the Entente seriously considered land- 
ing troops in Norway and Sweden in 1915 and 1916 as a means of forcing 
an entrance into the Baltic is indicated, although the necessary documentary 
_ evidence to clarify this episode is still lacking. In the section devoted to 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, and Switzerland, Belgium naturally 
receives the most attention. The argument is advanced that, although no 
signed written agreements existed, Belgium by her military conversations 
and promises to the Entente had undertaken obligations which were incon- 
sistent with her position as a neutralized state. On the other hand, Ger- 
many's political leadership is criticized for accepting so blandly and with- 
out protest the plan of the general staff to march through Belgium, thus 
incurring the onus of being the first to violate Belgian neutrality. Although 
the revised French mobilization plans of 1913, which arranged for con- 
centration of some army corps on the Belgian border, are underlined, Herre 
commends the wisdom and stresses the care with which English and 
French political circles avoided violating the territorial neutrality of Bel- 
gium. He also states definitely that there were no French troops on 
Belgian soil until the Brussels government officially called upon England 
and France for aid on the afternoon of August 4. In the section on the 
Balkans, instead of discussing each country separately Herre deals with the 
different Balkan crises of the prewar decade. In the final chapter, on the 
World War, he outlines briefly the entrance of Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Greece into that conflict and summarizes the gains made by all the vari- 
ous small states. 

No general conclusion as to the significance of the small states in prewar 
history is drawn. Their influence varied, depending on whether they were 
bent on an active or passive policy, on their geographic position, their 
racial compexity, etc. The alliance systems, however, became so finely 
balanced that the small states grew in importance. On the whole, England 
wielded the greatest influence among them, in part because of her demo- 
cratic tradition. The peace settlement, which sought to provide absolute: 
equality between large and small states, was, in Herre’s opinion, unfor- 
tunate. In the end it is a concert of great powers which will govern Europe: 
in the future as in the past. 

In a book of such merit and one which draws together so many loose: 
ends it is perhaps carping to note differences of judgment or minor errors. 
To consider Italy’s relation to the Serbo-Bulgarian treaties of 1904 as on. 
the same plane with Russia’s sponsorship of the Balkan League of 1912 is 
unwarranted. Even the treaty of 1904 visualized the czar of Russia and 
not the king of Italy as arbiter, if differences arose, and certainly Russia 
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was not opposed to the treaty. Contrary to Herre, there was a written 
treaty between Serbia and Montenegro before the Balkan wars, while the 
text of a written military convention between Bulgaria and Montenegro— 
if such a formal agreement ever existed—is still to be discovered. Herre 
also gives more credence to the existence of formal agreements between 
Rumania, Greece, and Serbia after the Treaty of Bucharest than the 
reviewer believes is justified. 
Bowdoin College. E. C. HeLMREICH. 


At the Paris Peace Conference. By James T. SmorweLL, Professor of 
History, Columbia University. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1937- Pp. x, 444. $4.00.) 

Ir is not without significance that the most extensive and authoritative 
information about the Peace Conference of 1919 derives from American 
sources. The published papers of President Wilson (Baker) and Colonel 
House (Seymour), the two books by Robert Lansing, and the biographies 
of Henry White (Nevins) and General Bliss (Palmer) tell the story from 
the point of view of each of the American commissioners. Perhaps even 
more important is the Diary of David Hunter Miller, with its rich mine of 
documents. Now comes Professor Shotwell, like Mr. Miller one of the ex- 
perts attached to the commission, with his diary and some more documents. 
By comparison, British, French, and Italian contributions, with the excep- 
tion of André Tardieu’s book and possibly Harold Nicolson’s, have been 
of small consequence, as if the European makers of the treaties have felt it 
futile to defend their handiwork. For this reason Mr. Lloyd George’s 
memoirs of the Peace Conference, now in preparation, will be read with 
peculiar interest. 

Mr. Shotwell’s book is the American counterpart of Nicolson’s Peace- 
making, for in spite of certain differences between a professional historian 
and a professional diplomatist, both went to Paris thoroughly imbued with | 
the Fourteen Points and the Wilsonian idealism; both kept diaries in 
which they recorded their gradual disillusionment, and, years later, both 
have tried to explain to themselves and to the world why the dreams of 
‘1918 were not realized in the treaties of 1919. Each has also elected to print 
the explanation as the first and the diary as the second part of his book, as 
if he feels on the defensive. There is no indication that the two men met at 
Paris, and the details of their experiences were very different, but they give 
much the same picture of drift and submission to. circumstances which 
produced treaties far removed from what enlightened British and American 
opinion had expected. 

It was as head of the division of history in the Inquiry organized by 
Colonel House that Mr. Shotwell went to Paris; on arrival, he was placed 
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in charge of the library. For a time he seems to have acted as physician 
in ordinary to a sick world, being consulted on matters as varied as Spitz- 
bergen and Manchuria, Dalmatia and Syria, not to mention African man- 
dates and the Covenant of the League! In the end he found himself— 
apparently in no small degree because no one else was interested —doing 
what he most wished to do, namely, helping to draft Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the section devoted to labor. This story he has already 
told in The Origins of the International Labor Organization (1934); here 
it is important only to point out that some of his most effective work was 
done without proper official authorization, and he had to negotiate on mat- 
ters of high politics in the capacity of “technical expert”. 

This experience of Mr. Shotwell, though an index of the high value 
placed on his júdgment, reveals, as he himself points out, a fundamental 
weakness of the conference, or at any rate of the American delegation. The 
Department of State did not take kindly to the Inquiry, and it was not until 
towards the end that Lansing could see any merit in it. On the voyage over 
on the George Washington, President Wilson, as is well known, appealed 
to his experts to tell him what was right, so that he could fight for it. Yet 
no effort was ever made to co-ordinate the work of the Inquiry with the 
progress of the negotiations. True, a “Black Book” and a “Red Book” were 
prepared which contained summaries of the Inquiry's recommendations, but | 
there was never anything like the teamwork which prevailed in the British 
delegation. No meeting of the Inquiry was held until May 15, and it was 
not until June 3 that President Wilson held a conference with his experts 
as a whole to discuss possible modifications in the draft treaty handed to 
the Germans nearly a month before. Meanwhile, by force of circumstances, 
experts had become negotiators, and assuredly much can be said for what 
they accomplished. But because of the supposed necessity of secrecy, each 
group worked by itself and knew little of what was going on in other 
groups. Mr. Shotwell was evidently better informed than most persons, but 
as late as April 8 he and his intimates were very despondent because “we 
do not know what is being done” (p. 253). The result was that while any 
one section of the treaty might be defended, the sum total of sacrifices 
demanded from Germany was intolerable. Another unfortunate result, 
peculiar to the American delegation, was that the experts disagreed on 
the matter of Fiume and presented rival schemes to Wilson; this, in Mr. 
Shotwell's opinion, had much to do with the breach between the President 
and Colonel House. 

According to Mr.’Shotwell (p. 31), President Wilson did not originally 
intend to impose terms of peace on Germany; the plan was for the Allied 
and Associated Powers to reach an agreement among themselves on funda- 
mentals and then negotiate with their enemies. But once a draft treaty had 
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been put together by the methods actually followed, changes became dif- 
ficult, and the Germans played into the hands of those who did not wish 
them well. Everyone was much froissé by the deliberate rudeness of 
Brockdorff-Rantzau on receiving the treaty, and the German delegation 
then made the grievous error of attacking almost every article of the treaty, 
instead of concentrating on a few issues. Like the Allies, they handed over 
the treaty in sections to experts, each of whom tore his bit to pieces, and the 
chiefs could not see the wood for the trees. Thus those in the British and 
American delegations who wished for a more liberal settlement received no 
assistance from those whom they wished to help. Nevertheless, when all 
is said, it has to be admitted, with Mr. Shotwell, that “the supreme attribute 
of statesmanship, magnanimity”, was lacking at Paris (p. 51), even in 
Wilson himself, who “accepted retribution for ill-doing as part of the moral 
order of the world, and believed that it applied to nations as well as to in- 
dividuals”. For this reason, it is wrong to blame Lloyd George and Clemen- 
ceau exclusively for the ill-starred treaties. Mr. Shotwell notes that the 
Fourteen Points themselves could not be carried out without creating 
grievances and that some of the most criticized features of the settlement 
were precisely those recommended to Wilson by his experts. 

The historian of the Peace Conference will find innumerable details of 
interest in this volume, while the lay reader will enjoy the descriptions of 
Paris and the battlefields in the winter of 1919. Some of the close-ups of the 
Big Four and other personalities are highly entertaining. Altogether, this 
is a notable book which, if it fails to explain many mysteries, throws much 
light in dark corners; perhaps a cynic would suggest as a subtitle, “How 
not to run a Peace Conference”. 

The University of Chicago. BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. 


Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs. Volume 1, Problems of 
y Nationality, 1918-1936. By W. K. Hancock, Professor of History in the 
University of Birmingham, with a supplementary legal chapter by 
R. T. E. Larmam. [The Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New 

York: Oxford University Press. 1937. Pp. xii, 673. $8.50.) 

Tue Royal Institute of International Affairs has performed a genuine 
service in assisting to completion this volume on the problems of nation- 
ality, which is the first of a survey of British Commonwealth affairs. 
Professor Hancock, who has written it, is uniquely qualified to interpret 
the psychological and historical aspects of imperial problems. He is an 
Australian who had a brilliant career leading to a fellowship at All Souls 
College, Oxford, and has since lectured both in England and Australia in 
various universities. 

The book fills a very longfelt gap by bringing up to date the general 
accounts of the relations between the members of the British Common- 
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wealth of Nations and by indicating the effects of the new status on 
nationality and nationalism within the Dominions, The supplementary 
chapter by R. T. E. Latham, also an Australian and a fellow of All Souls, 
“The Law and the Commonwealth”, covers satisfactorily, with less of the 
legal jargon than is used by Professor Keith, some of the problems of the 
present time. It closes with an appendix that treats the constitutional and 
legal problems created by the abdication of King Edward VIII. 

No work of this sort can, of course, satisfy the demands of readers so 
various as those at which it is aimed. From the point of view of the lawyers 
the legal problems are somewhat summarily treated, and the distinctions 
between constitutional and purely legal questions are often not clearly 
drawn. But in its breadth of sweep, in its historical interpretations, and in 
lts special treatment of the problems of the separate Dominions, partic- 
ularly of those of the Irish Free State, it is extremely good. The arrange- 
ment is somewhat uneven in that the role of Canada, and indeed of South 
Africa, is often not adequately portrayed in comparison with that of the 
Irish Free State. Curiously enough, Australia itself figures in terms of 
little enough importance. 

Perhaps the subsequent volumes will remedy this emphasis, but to the 
detached observer the first volume taken alone has an entirely dispropor- 
tionate emphasis. Problems of India and race equality and even the prob- 
lems of colonial government in areas like the Sudan and Palestine are 
given too extensive treatment. Moreover, there seems to be too little logic 
of organization, and it is dificult to find a single thread which gives unity 
to the volume. Nevertheless the book as a whole is a distinctly worthwhile 
contribution, and it will be invaluable to students of the British Common- 
wealth who wish to understand the underlying forces that are not always 
discernible in public documents or in legal opinions. 

It is astonishing, though, in the treatment of diplomatic aspects of that 
empire as they affect the problems of nationality under consideration, that 
Professor Hancock should have devoted so little attention to the conflicts 
that seem to be inevitable between the “have” and “have-not” states and 
should have paid what seems to me to be undue emphasis to the ideological 
conflict of the British Empire with Russian communism. But this, after 
all, is not the volume in which one must look for the development of these 
relations, and a quite different emphasis may be expected in the later 
treatment. This book must be taken in conjunction with the fuller treat- 
ment to be found in The British Empire: A Report on its Structure and 
Problems by a Study Group of Members of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs (Oxford University Press, 1937). Taken in this context 
it is a most valuable and interesting contribution. 

Harvard University. W. Y. ELLtorr. 
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FAR EASTERN HISTORY 


A China: A Short Cultural History. By C. P. FrrzceraLD. Edited by Professor 
| C. G. SeLicman. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1938. 

Pp. xviii, 615. $7.50.) 

Tue difference between this work and most general histories of China 
is clearly indicated by Mr. Fitzgerald in his preface. He seeks a balanced 
presentation of China’s history, avoiding overemphasis on the nineteenth 
century or on early history. He endeavors to present his history as a 
“record of change and development, the transformation of a loose federa- 
tion of agricultural tribes into a highly centralised autocratic empire’. He 
tries to replace the conventional political history by a description of China’s 
cultural conditions, religion, literature, and art; and he uses Chinese sources 
wherever possible “to indicate something of the economic background 
which, in part at least, determines the pattern of a culture”. Special atten- 
tion is paid to the neglected early contacts with the Roman Orient and the 
Middle East (p. v). 

On the whole, Mr. Fitzgerald has been measurably successful in four 
of his five objectives. The arrangement of his material according to the 
periods of development is plausible and well balanced. The author’s con- 
ception of development penetrates every epoch treated in the book. It gives 
this cultural history a thoroughly dynamic character because it presents 
the changes in religion, philosophy, literature, and art as part of an under- 
lying general movement. A general history of China limited to six hundred 
pages cannot go into great detail, but the events described—and they are 
numerous and manifold—are presented with vigor, insight, and in a 
genuinely scientific manner. The treatment of China’s early contacts with 
Central Asia and the West are of special value. Recent investigation makes 
it clear beyond doubt that China was much better informed about the 
West during the first millennium a.p. than vice versa. 

The errors of the book, apart from technical lapses like the misprinted 
figures on page 402, fall largely in the field of sociology and economics. 
No space is given to Wang Mang’s attempted economic and political re- 
forms. The Grand Canal and the first establishment of the system of ex- 
aminations, the achievements of the Sui dynasty, pass unnoticed. No word 
is said about the second Grand Canal (under the Mongols), perhaps be- 
cause Fitzgerald overestimates the barbarian aspect of the Yiian dynasty. 
The changes in the land system and taxation are not analyzed, nor do we 
get a clear idea of the structure of China’s classes under the “Empire”. 
The fundamental weakness of the book lies here. There are chapters on 
socio-economic conditions in almost every section, but the author’s con- 
ception of economy is vague, and the data given are thin and scarcely repre- 
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seritative. No real picture is offered of the character of China’s basic produc- 
tion, agriculture. The economic and political functions of artificial irriga- 
tion are touched upon only occasionally. The specific character of Chinese 
absolutism remains undefined. The social stratification seems arbitrary. 
Political philosophy, especially that of Confucius, is not analyzed adequately. 

In a pioneer work like this, limitations should not be overemphasized. 
Both the author and the editor are to be congratulated on their attempt 
to get away from a type of history in which history actually remains a 
meager by-product of philology. In this book history is treated as a science 
to be dealt with according to its specific laws. Its weaknesses indicate the 
lines along which further attempts toward a scientific history of China will 
have to develop. 

International Institute of Social Research. K. A. WITTFOGEL. 


Early Japanese History, c. go B. C.-A. D. 1167. By RorerT Kart REISCHAUER, 
Lecturer in the School of Public and International Affairs and Instructor 
in the Department of Oriental Languages and Literature, Princeton Uni- 
versity. [School of Public and International Affairs.] (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1937. Part A, pp. xiii, 405; Part B, pp. 249. $7.50.) 
Tue book under review, despite its title, is not a history but a sort of 

dictionary presenting a wide range of subject matters—historical, geograph- 

ical, linguistic, etc.—covering more than twelve hundred years. It is an 
ambitious undertaking. The author explains that the work was compiled 

“for those who do not read Japanese fluently and yet who are sufficiently 

interested in the history of Japan to desire fairly detailed information that 

can be obtained at present only from Japanese sources” (p. vii). In order 

“to assist those who do not have a thorough knowledge of the fundamental 

political and social forces operating in Japan during the early ages of 

Japanese history, and who are but slightly acquainted with the economic 

and cultural changes that took place in those centuries to make the best 

use of the chronology of events”, the author has discussed “the most impor- 
tant movements in each age, era, and period treated in this first volume” and 
has mentioned “some of the problems involved in a study of these chrono- 

logical divisions of Japanese history” (p. 4). 

Part A begins with a bare chronological outline of the period embraced 
in the work, followed by a chronological list of era names, sovereigns, and 
high officials, and diagrams and tables relating to the organization of the 
central government (592-1167). All these are packed into about one hun- 
dred pages, while the remaining space is devoted to a chronicle of events, 
the author's main subject. Part B contains a bibliography, a discussion of 
the Romanization of Japanese words, the author's own translation of 
Japanese historical terms, a number of outline maps, genealogical charts of 
important families and of Buddhist priests by sects, and an index of Chinese 
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characters used in connection with Japanese names. The major portion of 
this part is given to an alphabetical index and a glossary. 

The work is a laborious enterprise of a scholar whose recent’untimely 
death we lament, and it should prove helpful to those for whose'benefit it 
was specially designed. However, the author did not escape some of the 
usual defects of a pioneer attempt; this is particularly true as regards the 
subjects which he does not consider of primary importance, but which he 
nevertheless treats in quite a positive manner. Some of his translations are 
questionable. The maps are not very satisfactory. The writing of characters 
is amateurish, and, while actual errors are not many, most of them are 
poorly formed and very difficult to read. The use of type would have 
eradicated these faults and would have economized much needed space for 
the entire printing. The make-up of Part B is very hard on the eyes. 

Stanford University. YAMATO ICHIHASHI. 


pa Cambridge History of India. Volume IV, The Mughul Period. 
Planned by Lt.-Colonel Sir WoLseLeY Harc. Edited by Sir RicHArp 

Burn. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 

1937. Pp. xxvi, 670. $12.00.) 

Tuis volume deals with one of the most brilliant epochs of Indian 
history. Few dynasties of foreign origin have achieved so much in the land 
of their domicile as the Mughuls did in India, and there have been few more 
fascinating figures in all history than the founder of their empire, Zahir-ud- 
Din Muhammad Babur, a Turko-Mongolian adventurer descended from the 
famous Timur Lang and Chingiz Khan. The career of this accomplished 
soldier of fortune, who inherited a crown of thorns from his father at the 
age of twelve and died thirty-five years later, after having converted it into 
an imperial crown of gold, might thrill even a modern audience if it were 
reproduced on the screen. His autobiography, translated into English by 
Mrs. Beveridge from the original Turki, reads like a romance which, for 
all its historical veracity, seems stranger than fiction. Sir E. Denison Ross 
deals with this subject in the opening chapter of the book under review, 
forgetting neither the dramatic quality of his theme nor the rigid require- 
ments of The Cambridge History. 

Like the rest of the series, the present volume is the product of the 
collaboration of several scholars. Its editor, Sir Richard Burn, contributes 
three lucid chapters on Humayun, Jahangir, and Shah Jahan, respectively. 
While Babur and all his other successors down to Aurangzib have been 
the subjects of special study by more than one scholar, Humayun has suf- 
fered the distinction of being let alone. Erskine’s work, though valuable in 
itself, has long needed replacement by a more up-to-date study. Humayun 
has suffered from more than mere neglect; he has been wronged, like most 
other failures in life, by facile condemnation. Yet from a biographical point 
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of view his career is full of a tender interest, and from the historical point 
‘of view we cannot forget that it was his persistence, under the most trying 
circumstances, that rendered the restoration of the empire possible. Sir 
Richard is more correct in his estimate of Jahangir, “whose temperament 
was artistic rather than practical and in whom generosity degenerated into 
self-indulgence”. Efficiency and grandeur were the keynote of the next 
reign, and Shah Jahan has received all the critical appreciation he deserved. 
The late Dr. Vincent Smith did more injustice to his own scholarship than 
harm to the just reputation of Shah Jahan by his intemperate criticism of 
the creator of the Taj Mahal. In the opinion of Sir Richard Burn, under 
Shah Jahan “state revenues increased, in spite of the disastrous famine of 
1630, owing to better supervision over officials and greater security of life” 
(p. 218). The Mughul reputation for art and refinement has survived to 
this day and spread over the whole world because ‘of the masterpieces of 
Shah Jahan’s reign, and this meets with adequate recognition in the present 
volume. 

No less than six chapters, out of the eighteen, are from the pen of the 
late Sir Wolseley Haig, who had originally planned this volume. Readers 
of Volume HI (Turks and Afghans) will not question the erudition of its 
editor and part-author. But few will recollect having read that volume 
(published ten years ago) with anything like keen interest, except for some 
purple patches. Concentrating for the most part on the military events and 
following an essentially chronological sequence in his narrative, Sir Wolseley 
has not succeeded in imparting to his chapters the charm of the rest of the 
work. Though his appreciation of Sher Shah’s administrative genius is fair, 
so far as it goes, it scarcely seems adequate in illustration. His two chapters 
on Akbar do scant justice to their great subject, despite the encomium with 
which they close (pp. 154-55). | 

Aurangzib ruled for half a century, like Akbar, but no sharper contrast 
is to be found in Indian history than that between these two emperors in 
character, outlook, and policy. Sir Jadunath Sarkar has contributed the 
two chapters on Aurangzib and two others, on his immediate successors 
and on Nizam-ul-Mulk, respectively. He writes with the clarity and con- 
fidence that come from long familiarity with, and mastery of, his subject. 
No one is qualified to speak with greater authority on this portion of 
Mughul history than the author of the five weighty volumes on Aurangzib, 
the two on the later Mughuls, and the two on the fall of the Mughul 
Empire, besides others on allied subjects. On one of the most complicated 
and intriguing of historical periods, “the Gibbon of India” has written 
with impressive judgment, sense of proportion, and perspicacity. 

The remaining chapters must be rapidly characterized, though with no 
intention of being invidious. Mr. H. G. Rawlinson brings out the bearing 
of contemporary Maratha history without partisan bias, and Mr. G. E. 
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Harvey deals with Burma. Without questioning the merits of Mr. Harvey's 
handling of his theme, one may be permitted to doubt the relevance of 
his contribution, with the exception of the section on Arakanese and 
Portuguese piracy, in.an otherwise homogeneous ‘volume on the Mughul 
period. Mr. W. H. Moreland describes the revenue system of the Mughul 
Empire with scholarship and scientific care in a too brief chapter. The 
volume appropriately closes with a very interesting chapter on the monu- 
ments of the Mughul period, appreciatively written by Mr. Percy Brown. 

It is not possible to touch here on all points that a close reading of the 
volume has suggested, but I cannot refrain from pointing out that much 
valuable space which might have been better devoted to the administrative 
organization, social and economic conditions, ideals, policies, and culture 
of the Mughuls, whose rich legacy has gone into the making of modern 
India, has been wasted on a somewhat prosaic narrative of military events. 
Nevertheless, judging the work as a whole, more in terms of what it con- 
tains than of what it omits, this volume presents the fruits of critical re- 
search hitherto available only in isolated studies. It also contains a helpful 
classified bibliography covering twenty-two pages, ninety-eight well-selected 
illustrations, half-a-dozen maps, dynastic lists, and chronological tables. It 
is an indispensable work, long overdue. 

Willingdon College, Sanglt, India. S. R. SHARMA. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Cartography of the: Northwest Coast of America to the Year 1800. 
By Henry R. Wacner. Two volumes. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1937. Pp. xi, 270; v, 271-543. $20.00.) 

For a reviewer who is not a cartographer or a geographer to attempt a 
technical criticism of Mr. Wagner’s work would invite quotation of a 
remark about a colonial secretary during the fisheries discussions of 1852, 
when Disraeli wrote that Sir John Pakington was “out of his depth, more 
than three marine miles from the shore”. However, the historian is not 
interested in ancient maps qua maps but rather in what may be called the 
relativity of such maps to events. Many writers have pointed out that 
limited or erroneous geographic knowledge at a given time and geographic 
ignorance of particular statesmen have had international repercussions of 
importance. It is also true and sometimes forgotten that those concerned 
with diplomacy cannot always be expected to wait for the work of explorers 
and cartographers. 

Mr. Wagner’s work is of value to historians and students interested in 
the eastern shores of the north Pacific, for “Northwest Coast” is to be taken 
in a rather large sense, beginning at Cape San Lucas and extending 
indefinitely north. Those who have perused the earlier publications of this 
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author will not fail to profit by this complement to them; and the reader 
is rightly enjoined (p. vi) to consult them “in order to obtain a complete 
picture . . . of the historical and bibliographical background”. 

In de first of these two volumes, apart from the introduction and the 
conclusion, we have some thirty-nine chapters on cartography and explora- 
tions illuminated by admirable reproductions of forty maps of the three 
centurjes. Two chapters are devoted to imaginary geography in the sixteenth 
century; but even about 1700 most maps showed California as an island 
(ch. xvi); and the controversy over the Delisle-Buache Fantasy (ch. xx) 
was active after 1750; it is well said (p. 3) that “nothing has such an air of 
verisimilitude as a map”. There are chapters on the English expeditions, 
ending with Vancouver, on the Russian discoveries, and on the voyage of 
La Pérouse; but the Spanish explorations and their results naturally bulk 
the largest and perhaps to American historians will be found of most 
interest. 

In chapter xxxn we get some further light on Nootka, supplementing 
Dr. Manning’s monograph, to which Mr. Wagner pays a just tribute (p. 218). 
On one point the author differs (rightly, the reviewer thinks) from Dr. 
Manning, namely, in believing that the Spanish government in 1789 was 
more concerned with British than with Russian possibilities at Nootka 
Sound (p. 215); but the conclusion (pp. 251-52) that the result of the 
Nootka Convention (presumably the conventions of 1790 and 1794 read 
together) was that the territory south of Juan de Fuca Strait “was con- 
sidered subject to the Spanish Government” goes too far. This was arguable 
after the 1794 convention; but Vancouver made no such admission in 1792, 
nor did the British government thereafter. Indeed one basis of the British 
position during the later diplomatic discussions concerning the Oregon 
country was the 1790 convention, then deemed by the British government 
to be in force but by the government of the United States to have been 
ended by the war of 1796; and consideration generally was not possible, 
since the 1794 convention was not published until 1843 and was unknown 
in the United States even in 1846, when the Nootka controversy passed 
finally from politics to history. ` 

From a multitude of passages of interest one may be selected foi men- 
tion as specially apropos at this time. Mr. Wagner is convinced (pp. 376-77 
and 384-85) that the indentation now called Drake’s Bay on the California 
coast was not necessarily the place where Sir Francis Drake landed and 
took possession and that Bodega Bay was probably the scene of this historic 
event. 

The apparatus of this scholarly and comprehensive publication is worthy. 
For Volume I there is an excellent index; Volume II includes, apart from 
introduction, abbreviations, and bibliography, the annotated list of some 
nine hundred maps, with index (pp. 273-370), and two lists of place names; 
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these last, with learned comment, will be found useful to a degree almost 
beyond overstatement; the first of them is of names still in use (pp. 371- 
422), the second (pp. 423-525) of 1 names now obsolete. 

Washington, D. C. HUNTER MILLER. 


A History of Printing in the United States: The Story of the Introduction 
of the Press and of its History and Influence during the Pioneer Period 

in each State of the Union. By DoucLas C. McMurrriz. Volume II, 

Middle & South Atlantic States. (New York: R. R. Bowker Company. 

1936. Pp. xxvi, 462. $6.00.) 

Printing in the Americas. By Joan Crypz OswaLb. (New York: Cuba 

Publishing Company. 1937. Pp. xii, 565, xli. $7.50.) 

Mr. McMurtrie, like earlier historians of printing in the United States, 
is a practical printer, and he has a thorough knowledge of the source 
materials for his historical studies. As a by-product of his great work, he 
has already published over two hundred monographs on various phases of 
the history of printing, including regional bibliographies of many cities and 
states in which his work has covered hitherto untouched material. As con- 
sultant to the national director cf the Historical Records Survey of the 
Works Progress Administration, he is in direct charge of the important 
American Imprints Inventory, which aims to describe and locate every 
American imprint down to the vear 1876. This material is already suf- 
ficiently in hand to provide a great amount of source material for the history 
on which he has been at work for many years. 

With this great fact-finding organization back of him, Mr. McMurtrie 
plans to issue, in four volumes, a history of the beginnings of printing in 
each state of the union. Since there has been no such history since Isaiah 
Thomas's, much of the later material will be recorded for the first time, . 
especially that in the West and South. Volume II, covering the Middle and 
South Atlantic states, was the first to be published. This will be followed 
late in 1938 by Volume III, inc-uding the Middle West, the Northern 
Migration, and the Gulf States. In 1939 the last two volumes will probably 
be finished, Volume I covering the New England states, with a general 
introduction, and Volume IV the Far West, with an index to the whole set. 

This second volume of Mr. McMurtrie's history deals with Pennsylvania, 
New York, Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. In each state or section of a state he first 
sketches in the historical background and then gives the fullest possible 
account of the first printer. This is followed by a complete history of each 
succeeding press established during the pioneer period, with briefer mention 
of the succeeding presses which came too late for fuller treatment. 

Though much has been published on the history of Pennsylvania print- 
ing, this work is the first to cover it completely in a single volume. The 
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chapter on Benjamin Franklin is particularly well done, and the presses out- 
side of Philadelphia are adequately covered for the first time. The chapter 
on Maryland was taken, by permission, from Dr. Lawrence Wroth's ex- 
cellent history of colonial printing in that state, since little could be added 
to his important discoveries in that field. In the same way, there was nothing 
of importance to add to the history of printing in New York City, though 
Mr. McMurtrie has been the first to put the findings of many investigators 
into compact form. But in his treatment of eastern New York State the 
author found much «new material and was the first to tell the story as a 
whole. 

The chapters on New Jersey and Delaware are also summaries of many 
separate studies which had never before been welded into a unit, but the 
chapter on the District of Columbia is largely new material. Mr. Mc- 
Murtrie’s most important contributions to this volume, however, are in his 
treatment of the states of North and South Carolina and Georgia, in which 
most of his records were previously unpublished. He has discovered many 
new documents through which he has frequently pushed back for a year 
or more the date of the introduction of printing into a given city or colony. 

Each chapter has a full bibliography and voluminous footnotes, which 
are placed at the end of the volume and occupy sixty pages. The volume is 
beautifully printed and bound and is enriched by the reproduction of 
seventy-one rare newspapers, title pages, and broadsides and an end-paper 
‘map showing the date of the introduction of printing into each of the states. 

- The late John Clyde Oswald’s Printing in the Americas attempts to do 
too much in a single volume. Its ninety-one chapters, some of them only 

half a page in length, relate to every state in the union, Canada, Spanish 
America, Greenland, and Hawaii and include sketches of famous printers 
and printing families, women printers, the equipment of the colonial 
printshop, modern bookmaking, printing machinery, and trade organiza- 
tions. Though the volume contains a mass of valuable information, it is an 
encyclopedia rather than a historical narrative and almost wholly avoids 
giving the printer his rightful place.in the social history of his times. It is 
poorly organized, appears to have been written entirely from secondary 
sources, and obviously suffers from having had many of its chapters hur- 
riedly compiled for publication in a popular series of articles in its author’s 
magazine, The American Printer. Though much of the text is accurate, 
there are many errors in names and facts. In the brief account of Isaiah 
Thomas, for example, there are five mistakes. The absence of bibliography 
and notes leaves the reader uneasy as to the author’s sources. There is, how- 
ever, a good index and 160 facsimiles of rare titles, some in two colors. It 
is a useful and handy volume of printing data, but it can scarcely be called 
a history, and its facts must be used with caution. 

The American Antiquarian Society. R. W. G. Var. 
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Of the Earth Earthy: How Our Fathers dwelt upon and wooed the Earth, 
By Marian NicHoLL Rawson. (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
1937. Pp. 414. $5.00.) 

Everyday Things in American Life, 1607-1776. By WiLiam CHAUNCY 
Lanepon. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1937. Pp. xx, 353. 
$3.00.) 

Ir is a far cry from the conception of history as past politics to that 
exemplified in these two volumes. In them the matters of everyday life 
receive deserved recognition. 

Mrs. Rawson’s work, in this volume and the many o bespeaks 
years of traveling up and down the Atlantic seaboard, talking with handi- 
craft workers, inspecting old iran furnaces, etc., and engaging in what is 
interestingly known as “junk snupping”. All this inspires confidence. The 
author has caught the atmosphere of the industries, but the text is fre- 
quently jumpy and sometimes weak in the detailed descriptions. 

For the most part the industries selected are those in which the craftsmen 
deal closely with nature, are “of the earth earthy”. The author confines her- 
self almost entirely to the eastern seaboard, but she ranges over three cen- 
turies. One can question but little the subjects included, but he may properly 
ask for coal mining, lumbering, turpentine distilling, and the distinctive 
home industry of textile making (about which the author has written so 
well before). He looks in vain for butchering or the grinding of grain. 
Mrs. Rawson makes no pretense of writing a comprehensive work on early 
industry, but one may regret some omissions. 

The author implies that 1100 s.c. is early in the history of the plow, 
whereas plows were in use in Babylonia and Egypt before 2500 s.c. The 
Dutch contributed much toward the development of the plow, but where is 
the evidence that they turned the first furrow? She mentions Jethro Wood’s 
plow of 1814, about which little is known, but omits reference to that of 
1819, on which his fame as an inventor rests. She confuses smelting with 
melting. Yet withal we are glad she wrote the book. 

Mr. Langdon’s volume has a different air. It is a more systematic treat- 
ment than that of Mrs. Rawson and at first glance gives the appearance 
of adequacy. Closer examination, however, reveals serious gaps. What was 
more “everyday” before 1776 than spinning and weaving? Yet these are 
scarcely mentioned in the text, although the implements are well illustrated. 
The axe is declared to have been essential, but there the matter rests. Houses 
and furniture are adequately covered, but one might conclude that like 
Topsy they “just growed”. Tools and construction are left out. In another 
field the grist mill is merely mentioned and the grater and mortar over- 
- looked entirely. 

The chapters on “Dutch New York” and “Penn’s Quaker City” are 
good in themselves, but they contribute little to the professed purpose. On 
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the other hand, the chapters on Ephrata and Bethlehem are excellent. It is 
well to describe the provincial post and would be even better to tell of early 
printing, but on what pretext can one drag in Peter Zenger and the freedom 
of the press? The exceptions to the statement, “Iron can no longer com- 
pete with steel for any purpose”, must be quite obvious. Furthermore the 
improvements in steel are related to the science of metallurgy and not to 
mining engineering. 

The bibliography by chapters will identify, to the satisfaction of most 
readers, the sources used. The volume is well illustrated, and the pen and 
ink drawings are commendable. The format is good and the style pleasing, 
but in most other respects the work suffers by comparison with the Quennell 
volumes on England, after which it is professedly patterned. 

Museum of Science and Industry, Chicago. Russet H. ANDERSON. 


Government in the United States. By CLaubrus O. Jonson, Professor of 
Political Science in the State College of Washington. Revised Edition. 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1937. Pp. xii, 735. $4.00.) 

American Government and Its Problems. By Rosert Put.urps, Professor of 
Government at Purdue University. Under the editorship of Edward M. 
Sait, Pomona College. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1937. 
Pp. xv, 813. $3.50.) 

Tue bachelor who wails at the difficulty of finding a girl who is both 
attractive and intelligent would find a comparable lack of the combination 
of interest and accuracy in these two texts on American government. 
Professor Johnson’s revised edition is accurate and fairly comprehensive, but 
sounds rather like a lecture at 2 P. m. on a warm spring day! It also suffers 
from a heavy touch and a failure to pick out some of the important in- 
tangibles in American government. For example, the chapter on the Presi- 
dency overlooks the argument of stability for a completely independent 
executive—which seems to the reviewer to be the most important argument. 
The author also neglects the President’s loss of influence in his second term. 
_ Despite occasional lack of balance, however, it is a solid book for one who 
wishes to teach his American government largely from a textbook with 
much constitutional and legal background. 

Professor Phillips writes in the lively W. B. Munro tradition—and does 
it even better than Munro. Unfortunately, he is afflicted with a besetting 
inaccuracy. For example, he comments: “There is need . . . that there be 
established an interstate legislative reference bureau.” Apparently, he is en- 
tirely unaware of the fact that there has been such a bureau for almost a 
decade. The reviewer was in charge of it for two years and hence has reason 
to feel sure of its existence. 

The spot where Professor Phillips really slips off into deep water is in 
his discussion of the recommendations of the President’s Committee on 
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Administrative Management. He writes, in exact opposition to the truth: 
“The President recommended the substitution of an auditor’s office, subject 
to the executive rather than to Congress.” | 

Just as the average bachelor eventually decides to get married anyway, 
the average teacher chooses a text. Reduced to the alternatives here offered, 
I would be rather inclined to choose Mr. Phillips—if only for the fun of 
correcting him and filling in the gaps. The only true solution of the prob- 
lem is, of course, intellectual polygamy. I remember hearing J. P. Baxter 
remark, a decade ago, that the age of all-inclusive books on American, his- 
tory was practically past. Let us hope that that will be the case shortly in 
American government and that Professors Johnson and Phillips will be 
free to devote their very real talents to topics which one man can reason- 
ably hope to cover in one book. 

The University of Michigan. GEORGE C. S. Benson. 


The Old South: Struggles for Democracy. By WiiLram E. Dopp. (New 

York: Macmillan Company. 1937. Pp. vii, 312. $3.75.) 

Proressor Dodd has compressed into about three hundred pages the his- 
tory of Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas before 1690. The subject is 
broadly viewed: the story of the founding of the settlements is retold; their 
economic life, their social order, their culture, and their politics are treated; 
and much attention is given to their English backgrounds and to their part 
in international conflicts. So broad a treatment in so small a space could 
not be both systematic and detailed. Consequently, Professor Dodd—ex- 
cept in a few chapters—has employed a rather discursive manner of presen- 
tation, descriptive and narrative rather than analytical, often impressionistic 
and disconnected, suggestive of a miscellany of random remarks and gen- 
eralizations that do not always grow out of the evidence. Perhaps in order 
to avoid a display of learning he has made the sources of information too 
obscure. 

From his pages one gets glimpses of turbulent times when a complex 
society was being formed. Judged by the range of topics, the work is not 
guilty of oversimplification. Mr. Dodd sees the colonies as affected by the 
major forces active in Europe. And he has an intimate knowledge of the 
Southern country which enables him to convey a vivid impression of the 
close relation between the land and the life of the people. 

The central themes suggested, but unhappily not developed, are the 
emergence of democracy in America and the struggles to foster and retain 
it. Mr. Dodd suggests that the great enemy of democracy was the Stuart 
monarchy and that those forces were democratic which contended against 
absolutism. Thus Sir Edwin Sandys is made the father of democracy in 

Virginia, and colonial acts of resistance to the crown are treated as demo- 
- cratic. Mr. Dodd does not mean that such resistance merely prepared the 
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way for democracy; he states that Virginia after 1619 was a democracy and 
that its leading people held democratic views. 

‘In support of this thesis Mr. Dodd offers the following statements. 
Manhood suffrage prevailed in Virginia until 1670. The expulsion of Sir 
John Harvey was a successful assertion of democratic resistance. The 
house of burgesses was the ruling power in the colony. Although social 
classes existed, the upper planters were willingly accepted as leaders, the 
lower folk easily rose in the social scale, and social harmony prevailed. In 
Mr. Dodd’s view, religious liberty is an important democratic principle, 
and the Anglican Church did not violate it: either the people were de- 
voted to the church, or unpopular church laws were ignored. Bacon’s 
Rebellion was an uprising against Stuart absolutism as personified K Gov- 
ernor Berkeley. 

Mr, Dodd's thesis of manhood suffrage does not take into account the 
indentured servants and the slaves. In view of the powers of the governor 
and council (over the land, for instance), the house of burgesses cannot 
be regarded as the supreme authority in the colony. The expulsion of Gov- 
ernor Harvey was obviously the work of upper class leaders rather than of 
the rank and file. As to the Anglican Church, the laws supporting it re- 
flect an aristocratic rather than a democratic tendency. And finally, Bacon’s 
Rebellion was an internal conflict. denoting sharply drawn class lines and 
severe social tensions. In both the Harvey and Berkeley episodes the “abso- 
lutist” crown was by no means hostile to the “democratic” rebels. 

Mr. Dodd has not analyzed critically and carefully the social structure 
of the Southern colonies and the economic foundations on which emerging 
classes rested. He has little to say about internal economic relationships— 
about growing inequalities in the distribution of wealth. That colonial 
resistance to the crown gave an impetus. to democracy is undoubtedly true, 
but equally important was the internal struggle of democratic forces against 
the local upper class. o 

University of Wisconsin. Curtis NETTELS. 


The Administration of Justice under the Quebec Act. By Hipa M. 
Neary, Regina College, University of Saskatchewan. (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press. Pp. v, 383. $6.00.) 

The Quebec Act, a Primary Cause of the American Revolution. By CHARLES 
H. Merzcer. (New York: United States Catholic Historical eect: 
1936. Pp. x, 223. $3.00.) 

Tue framers of the Quebec Act envisaged a legal system in the province 
which would give to all its inhabitants the benefits of English criminal law 
and would continue to the Canadians the enjoyment of their ancient law 
of real property. They left to the provincial authorities the task of intro- 
ducing such amendments, particularly with respect to commercial matters, 
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as might be best suited to local conditions. It was a sensible approach , to a 
difficult problem, and Miss Neatby thinks it might have proved a aho 
tory solution had not the Revolutionary war both intensified party añd 
racial feeling and provided Carleton with a pretext for defying the instruc- 
tions sent to him. After the war there was a franker attempt to adopt the 
principles of 1774, but the ignorance, inexperience, and stubborn prejudices 
of most of the judges and court officials prevented any considerable im- 
provement in the administration of the law. 

Miss Neatby's interest is not primarily in the political story, of which 
she does not tell us much more than we already know from Professor 
Burt. The greater part of this book is devoted to a detailed description of 
the fashion in which the law was actually administered from 1775 to 1791. 
If the picture is cloudy, it is not Miss Neatby's fault. The substantive law 
was French, but nobody knew how much of French law was also Canadian. 
The adjective law was partly English and partly French, but nobody knew 
where to draw the boundary between adjective and substantive nor how 
to administer French law by English procedure. Lawyers pleaded which- 
ever system suited their cause the better or whichever was better calculated 
to meet the predelictions of the judges.- Judges handed down unreasoned 
decisions according to their views of equity or party or according to the 
respect which they entertained for the rival pleaders. “Temperamental 
clerks of courts kept unveracious and incomplete records nearly as useless 
to judges in appeal as those which survive are vexatious to the historian. 

It is very much to Miss Neatby's credit that she makes this confusion 
less confounded. She knows her law and knows how to make it clear to 
the layman. She knows her documents and uses them with skill and de- 
pendability, though, it must be added, not always with scrupulous atten- 
tion to ¿psissima verba. One chapter carries the typical suitor through the 
common pleas from summons to execution. Another deals with the court 
of appeals. Another shows the mixture of politics and law in Haldimand 
vs. Cochrane, the cause célébre of the period. There are chapters on the 
criminal law, on the prerogative court, and on the cost of justice. In short, 
_ Miss Neatby has given us the first competent and thoroughgoing account of 
legal administration in any American colony. One suspects, however, that 
it might not have been so gloomy a one had better records been kept and 
had the author not been obliged to rely for so large a proportion of her 
material on the complaints of dissatisfied suitors and advocates. 

Father Metzger’s thesis is that the toleration clauses of the Quebec Act 
ought to be reckoned a major cause of the American Revolution. He sup- 
ports this: thesis first by showing that anti-Catholic bigotry existed in the 
thirteen colonies and then by presenting a considerable collection of con- 
temporary opinions hostile to the act. The implication apparently is that 
such strong feeling must have led to strong action. It is the sort of propo- 
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,Sition-which it is difficult, perhaps impossible, to prove but upon which the 
“opinions of a careful investigator are worthy of respect. Unfortunately 
Father Metzger is not careful in handling his documents or cautious in 
interpreting them. For example, he states (p. 39) that it was known in 
America in August, 1773, that toleration for the Roman Catholics of 
Quebec was being considered. “At once scribblers became intensely active; 
numbers . . . broke into print.” This show of zeal soon died down, but 
“the following spring witnessed an outburst which gathered force”, etc. 
There is not a single citation of American origin dated before August, 1774, 
which supports the statement quoted. But it is characteristic of the book 
that four documents are cited as though they did support it. Three of 
these, which Father Metzger dates August 29, 1773, should be dated ex- 
actly one year later. Two of them were written in Great Britain and 
merely reprinted in American newspapers. And two of them make no 
mention whatever of Quebec or the Quebec Bill. The chapter on sermons 
is, so far as concerns New England, more convincing. The section on the 
pronouncements of colonial assemblies supports the view that toleration in 
Quebec was utilized as a channel for rhetoric rather than considered an 
actual grievance. 
The University of Michigan. S. Morey Scorr. 


James Madison, Builder: A New Estimate of a Memorable Career. By 
ÅBBOT EMERSON SMITH, Assistant Professor and Fellow in History at 
Bard College, Columbia University. (New York: Wilson-Erickson; 
Elliot Publishing Company, distributors. 1937. Pp. vii, 366. $4.00.) 

George Mason, Constitutionalist. By Heren Hitt. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1938. Pp. xxii, 300. $3.50.) . 

Tue flood of journalistic biographies seems to be subsiding. Here and 
there, land is emerging which many readers may regard as essentially dry, 
but students welcome as offering at least a solid foundation. The authors 
of the two works here reviewed evidently have been drawn to their respec- 
tive undertakings through interest, and their conclusions are based upon 
long and careful investigation. Both are sympathetic with their subjects, 
but without attempt to disguise or gloss over limitations in the characters 
portrayed. Both works are alike also in that they are interpretations of 
distinguishing qualities rather than rounded complete biographies. This 
is indicated by their titles and emphasized in one case by the subtitle. After 
reading them one does not carry away a clear picture of the personality of 
either Madison or Mason. 

Professor Smith’s study opens auspiciously with a few paragraphs that 
will long stand as a delightfully frank, unprejudiced examination of Mad- 
ison’s qualities, ending with the opinion of his contemporaries “that he 
was honorable, scholarly, conscientious, cautious, and obstinate”, The first 
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part of the book traces Madison’s public life to its culmination in his great- 
est achievement—the services rendered in the Federal Convention and in 
obtaining the ratification of the Constitution. The sanity of the author’s 
interpretation is exemplified in this comment (p. 103): “Like the political 
philosophy of the great majority of mankind, Madison’s was a rationaliza- 
tion of his conscious and unconscious attitudes and interests.” The author’s 
fairness is shown in the treatment of the Federal Convention, where, he 
frankly declares, “it cannot be said that Madison was distinguished as a 
counsellor. He did not like compromises.” A little later he adds: “Thus 
Madison, the father of the Constitution, was actually opposed to the two 
great compromises which made that document possible.” 

Madison’s subsequent career, through the anticlimax of the Presidency, 
where he cut a pathetic figure, is treated very much in the same way. 
There follows a concluding chapter, entirely too brief, on the last twenty 
years of his life, when “Madison was constantly consulted upon literary, 
historical, and even philosophical questions by correspondents”. Perhaps 
the author’s summary is correct: “Of all his writings on these casual sub- 
jects, few are of much importance.” That depends, however, upon the 
student’s interest. The discussions of many constitutional and diplomatic 
questions by Madison in letters to his correspondents have considerable 
value for specialists in those subjects. 

Professor Smith’s book is the best presentation we have of what Madison 
contributed to American political and constitutional development. It is, and 
will remain, a distinct aid to the understanding of a figure almost insig- 
nificant personally and yet one of the important characters in American 
history. The form in which the book has been published leaves something 
to be desired. The index is so condensed as to be of little value, contain- 
ing scarcely more than a list of names. The printing, paper, and binding 
are not attractive, and a printer’s blunder at the very end of the book 
entirely destroys the effect which the author desired to convey. 

George Mason did not play the conspicuous part that fate ordained for 
Madison, yet he exercised great influence at the time our independence was 
declared and left an indelible mark upon our political institutions and par- 
ticularly upon our state and federal constitutions. Miss Hill, in her well- 
written and attractive study, has much in the opening chapters upon en- 
vironment and contemporary conditions, but the leading character remains 
a somewhat dim and shadowy figure. This is largely because his was not a 
dominating personality that lends itself to portrayal in sharp relief. Per- 
haps the author accomplishes her purpose, however, for it is evident that 
Mason was reserved, aristocratic, and retiring. As befitted a gentleman of 
his quality, he took his place as a leader in parish, town, and county. For 
a time during the Revolution he was active in the affairs of his state, and 
he emerged from his seclusion at Gunston Hall to take part in the Federal 
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Convention of 1787. His refusal to sign the Constitution was in keeping 
with his character and temperament, as was his opposition in ‘the Virginia 
ratifying convention. 

= Mason is generally known as the author of the bill of rights that pref- 
aced the first constitution of Virginia, in 1776, and rightly so, for that 
accomplishment typifies the character of his contribution to American 
political and constitutional development. As Miss Hill has: expressed it: 
“His essential interest remained throughout his life an interest in the ideas 
upon which government was established.” The absence of a declaration of 
rights was placed in the forefront of his “Objections” to the federal Con- . 
stitution, and to him in large measure should be ascribed the gentlemen’s 
agreement that found its fulfillment in the ultimate adoption of the first 
ten amendments to the Constitution. His passionate antagonism to slavery 
was but a corollary of the larger proposition. 

The whole study might be summarized by taking a single quotation: 
“Much as he acomplished during his periods of active public service, it may 
be questioned whether in the course of his lifetime he did not accomplish 
more as consultant, adviser, and advance guard to the political thinking of 
his contemporaries.” George Mason deserves to be better known than he is 
to students of today, and it is fortunate that he has found at last an appre- 
ciative interpreter and a congenial spirit in Miss Hill, for it is evident that 
the author’s interest also is in ideas and in the theory and philosophy of 
government. oo 

Huntington Library. Max FARRAND. 


William Samuel Johnson, a Maker of the Constitution. By GrorcE C. 
Groce, JR. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1937. Pp. xi, 227. 
$2.75.) 

In 1876 E. E. Beardsley published his Life and Times of William Sam- 
uel Johnson. This meritorious work, which, however, manifests the limita- 
tions of all biographical writing of half a century ago, has been the stand- 
ard authority up to the present for the life of one of the most distihguished 
figures of the Revolutionary and formative national periods of American 
history. It must now give place to Dr. Groce’s painstaking study, which is 
an excellent example of historical detachment and of the sober evaluation 
of evidence. 

As to Johnson’s early career, the influences that shaped his character and 
outlook on life, his preparation for the bar and the commanding position 
that he soon attained as a Connecticut lawyer, the variety of his cultural 
interests, and his business ventures—all these are well developed ‘by Dr. 
Groce, as are also his moderating influence during the Stamp Act crisis, 
especially as a delegate to the Stamp Act Congress, and the astute manner 
by which he, a western Connecticut Episcopalian and, all in all, a con- 
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servative, won the support of the radical eastern Connecticut New Light, 
Susquehanna Company group in his successful candidacy for a place in the 
governor’s council. The years of his residence in England in the interests 
of the colony are also interestingly portrayed, although one may regret that 
the opportunity was not seized to analyze Johnson's masterly defense of 
the Connecticut charter in 1768, then under attack by Hillsborough, the 
secretary of state for the colonies, a defense which is worthy to stand beside 
that of an earlier colonial agent, Jeremiah Dummer. 

Johnson’s search for preferment upon his return to Connecticut and 
the support that he gave to his late father’s plan for an American Anglican 
bishop, his indecision in the developing crisis, his evasion of the responsi- 
bility of acting as a delegate to the First Continental Congress, and his 
difficult and embarrassing position during the Revolutionary War are also 
quite adequately treated. Yet, again, one may regret that his Thoughts on 
the Disputes between Great Britain and her Colonies was not presented 
and analyzed. After the war, the problem that confronted him was the 
means that he should take to re-establish himself in the good graces of the 
people of Connecticut. His great forensic abilities earlier displayed and 
still unimpaired, he now placed his services at the disposal of the assembly 
in the Pennsylvania-Connecticut boundary dispute and so far re-established 
his influence within the state that he was not only sent to the Congress of 
the Confederation but to the Constitutional Convention and later became 
the senior United States senator from Connecitcut, resigning after two 
years to take up his duties as president of Columbia College, which office 
he had accepted in 1787. These aspects of Johnson’s post-Revolutionary 
career, particularly his unwavering efforts to promote particular Connecti- 
cut interests which occasionally clashed with sound national policies, are 
not glossed over by the writer, who at the same time fully credits Johnson’s 
important contributions toward the establishment of the new government. 

The volume is in the main well written. It might to advantage have 
been expanded at certain points. Nevertheless, no student of American 
colonial and Revolutionary history can well afford to slight it. 

Lehigh University. Lawrence Henry GIPSON. 


His Excellency, George Clinton, Critic of the Constitution. By E. WILDER 
Spautpinc. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xiii, 325. 
$3.50.) | 
CLINTON'S opposition to the ratification of the Federal Constitution by 

New York was only an episode, albeit an important one, in his long public 

career, -and a single chapter of Mr. Spaulding’s narrative suffices for it. His 

constitutional opinions, however, as Mr. Spaulding shows, were rooted in 
the ideas and emotions of the Revolution, and they did not change ma- 
terially with changing times. He favored independence and just missed 
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being a signer of the Declaration because of necessary absence from Phila- 
delphia. He submitted the Articles of Confederation promptly to the New 
York legislature in February, 1778, and saw them ratified a month later, 
and in 1780 he urged upon the legislature the need of strengthening the 
powers of Congress. He was “not enthusiastic”, on the other hand, over 
the proposal of a Federal Convention, and the Constitution itself aroused 
all his ingrained state rights sympathies. The new arrangement, as he saw 
it, forecast a consolidated government with immense powers which would 
eventually destroy the states, and only by far-reaching amendment could 
popular rights and liberties be protected. His “Cato” letters, although ad- 
judged by Mr. Spaulding “dull and ponderous” and “intemperate in their 
dogmatism and exaggeration”, nevertheless “show far better than such 
scholarly productions as “The Federalist’”, which they directly inspired, 
“what men were thinking and talking”. He lost his case in the New York 
legislature not because his ideas were not widely shared but because the 
large anti-Federalist majority which he led—46 against 19 Federalists—was 
“composed for the most part of village lawyers, farmers and small town 
politicians”, with whom leadership was an “impossibly difficult” task, and 
had no program to oppose to the united demand of the Federalists for 
ratification. 

Once the Constitution was in effect, opposition could be directed only 
at Federalist policies, and Clinton was at no time pre-eminent as an oppo- 
sition leader. His one great opportunity came in 18r1, when he was able, 
by his casting vote as vice-president, to prevent a renewal of the charter of 
the first Bank of the United States. “It may possibly have occurred to him”, 
Mr. Spaulding writes, “that the institution he was destroying had been the 
creation of his once great rival” Hamilton, but the vote “was entirely con- 
sistent with his convictions on the subject of banks”. His reasons, as 
summarized in the narrative from the Annals of Congress, are not only, as 
Mr. Spaulding says, “an excellent statement of the position Jefferson had 
taken in 1791 in refuting Hamilton’s contention that the bank could be 
properly established upon the doctrine of implied powers” but follow so 
closely Jefferson’s argument and language as to suggest that Clinton, who 
was not an intellectual person, drew heavily upon Jefferson’s opinion. 

For the rest, Mr. Spaulding tells interestingly and in elaborate detail 
the story of Clinton’s long and active life. The tangled politics, personal 
and factional, of New York, and the radical Republicanism which brought 
Clinton, as its most distinguished representative, into conflict with Hamilton 
and Burr necessarily bulk large in the narrative, but not to the extent of 
turning biography into history. There was need of the book, and Mr. 
Spaulding’s thorough research leaves little, if anything, for other students 
to add. 


New York City. | WiLLram MacDoNaLD. 
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John Langdon of New Hampshire. By Lawrence Shaw Mayo. (Concord: 

Rumford Press. 1937. Pp. xiv, 303. $3.50.) 

Mr. Mayo has never been a biographer of the three-volume “Life and ` 
Times” variety. He excels in re-creating the atmosphere of a period and in 
the portrayal of character by the skillful treatment of salient episodes. Thus 
in the present volume we have a full account of how John Langdon gave up 
his seat in Congress to secure the position of agent for marine affairs in 
New Hampshire, but his six terms as governor are dismissed in a few 
sentences. The result is a clear picture of Langdon’s character but a less 
satisfactory one of some of his political activities. 

The chief importance of this book for the historian lies in its treatment . 
of the Revolutionary period. When the controversy with England began, 
John Langdon and his older brother, Woodbury, were well established in 
a mercantile career. The Langdons did not belong to the ruling oligarchy, 
but they had risen to wealth and prominence and might well hesitate to 
become revolutionists. Woodbury Langdon did hesitate, and though he was 
later chosen as one of New Hampshire’s representatives in the Continental 
Congress, his political career was soon at an end. 

John Langdon had the supreme virtue for a politician in a revolutionary 
age of knowing when and how to make up his mind. Mr. Mayo asserts 
that he was “always in advance of his time”. If this be taken to mean that 
he made his political decisions somewhat in advance of the majority of his 
contemporaries, the statement is true, but he was never a political pioneer 
or a prophet. As befitted a New Hampshire Yankee, he was a practical 
man of affairs, not a theorist. In his calm good sense he reminds one of 
Franklin, without Franklin’s wit. Apparently he gave little heed to the 
rising quarrel with England until the Portsmouth collector of customs 
seized a vessel aboard which he had a valuable cargo. The seizure was as 
impolitic as it was unjust, for Langdon promptly became one of the leaders 
of the Revolutionary movement in New Hampshire. Those of a leftist 
slant will mark him as a fit subject for debunking because he emerged 
from the war “perhaps the richest man in Portsmouth”, but he also found 
time to see some military service and to hold many political and adminis- 
trative positions where his business ability and patriotic devotion enabled 
him to further the common cause. Having had from the first a national 
outlook, he became after the war one of the leading advocates of a stronger 
national government, served in the Federal Convention, and was largely 
responsible for getting New Hampshire to ratify the Constitution. As a 
member of the first Senate he supported Hamilton’s financial policies. In 
1793-94, however, he became a Jeffersonian. His biographer ascribes this 
change chiefly to his hostility to Hamilton’s pro-British policy, and letters 
here printed show his extreme dislike of Jay’s Treaty. Always a leader, he 
built up a strong Republican party in New Hampshire and was the first 
Republican governor of the state. Jefferson offered him a position in his 
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cabinet, and in 1812 he was offered the nomination for the vice-presidency. 
Such a career places Langdon in the front rank of the secondary figures of 
* the period. It is fortunate that we now have a biography of him from 
competent hands. 

Williams College. A. H. BUFFINTON. 


Thomas Willing and the First American Financial System. By Burton 
ALva KonkLE. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1937. 
Pp. xii, 237. $3.00.) 

Tus biography is of decidedly mixed value. Mr. Konkle's presentation, 
from scattered and scanty sources, of a connected narrative of Willing's early 
public life represents a real contribution. Less satisfactory is the account of 
his mercantile activities. The author exaggerates the significance of Willing’s 
nonimportation leadership in 1765 and also his association in 1780 with 
the patriotic purchasing agency commonly called the Pennsylvania Bank. 
The former, we are repeatedly assured, “was the heaviest blow ever struck 
by an American colony” and “the real beginning of revolution”. The lat- 
ter is described with similar reiteration, but with scant documentation, as 
having “saved the armies of General Washington and the republic”, Equally 
dubious is the assertion (p. 78) that Willing, for all we know, might have 
signed the original manuscript Declaration of Independence on July 4, 
1776. 

The second half of the book deals chiefly with Willing's service as presi- 
dent of the Bank of North America (Nov. 2, 1781-Jan. 9, 1792) and of 
- the first Bank of the United States (Oct. 25, 1yg1-Nov. 10, 1807). As a pio- 
neer banker Willing has long deserved more adequate historical recognition. 
But Mr. Konkle contributes relatively little new factual material, commits 
innumerable and inexcusable errors, and badly distorts the nature of 
Willing's true influence. 

No study has been made of the extant records of the Bank of North 
America. A few stray manuscripts relating to the Bank of the United 
States are utilized. The interesting exchange of addresses accompanying 
Willing’s resignation in 1807 is reproduced from contemporary newspapers. 
There is no acknowledgment that the present reviewer called the author’s 
attention to the letter describing the illness which occasioned this retirement. 
With minor exceptions, the remaining material is gleaned from unreliable 
secondary sources. 

Only a few of the scores of factual errors can be noted here. Chan- 
cellor Livingston, far from collaborating with Alexander Hamilton in or- 
ganizing the Bank of New York in 1784 (p. 105), sponsored a rival project 
for a land bank. Hamilton’s “Opinion on the Constitutionality of a Na- 
tional Bank” appears to be confused with his “Report on a National Bank” 
(pp. 131-34). The bill to charter the bank was not presented to the Senate 
on December 23, 1790 (p. 134); a committee reported the bill on January 
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3, 1791. The Senate debated the bill from January 10 to 20, not “for 
about a month” (p. 140). The vote in the House was 39 to 20, not 39 to 18 
(p. 140). The bank’s notes. were made “receivable for all payments to the 
United States”, not “legal tender for all debts” (p. 141). Bank “script” 
reached 312, possibly 325, in Philadelphia in August, 1791, not merely 150 
(p. 142). Wolcott was Comptroller of the Treasury in 1791, not Comp- _ 
troller of the Currency (p. 142), an office not created until 1863. The 
magnificent new building occupied by the bank in 1797 did not cost $480,- 
000 (p. 166); that figure, probably derived from Gallatin’s report of 1809, 
includes the real estate of all the branches. (On September 29, 1797, the 
main bank carried its estate at $106,705, and on November 11, 1800, at 
$148,542.) A grandiose statement regarding the building (p. 169) is in- 
correct. The government sold its remaining bank shares in 1802 to facili- 
tate remittances to Holland, not primarily to reduce its debt to the bank 
(p. 178). The paper on “Continental Money” attributed to Samuel Breck. 
(p. 193) was written by his son, Samuel Breck, jr. Archibald McCall is 
erroneously described (p. 193) as being Willing’s father-in-law. John Jacob 
Astor’s opposition to renewal of the bank’s charter in 1811 arose from his 
bitter quarrel with the New York branch, not from a supposed desire to 
have the main bank located in New York (p. 197). Thomas M. Willing, 
not his octogenarian father, served as a subscription commissioner for the 
second Bank of the United States in 1816 (p. 208). The commissioners 
were appointed by Madison, not by Monroe (p. 209). 

Even more vitiating than such errors is Mr. Konkle’s fond portrayal of 
Thomas Willing as “The Economic Father of His Country” and as “The - 
Old Regulator” of American finance—a veritable Robert Morris, Nicholas 
Biddle, and Jay Cooke all rolled into one. There is no adequate recognition 
of the fiscal genius of Alexander Hamilton or of his expert framing of the 
charter of the Bank of the United States. Instead, we read of “President 
Willing’s Bank”, of his wisdom ensuring the success and safety of the 
branches, of his loans to the government, and so on ad nauseam. Actually, 
the board of directors was the real governing agency of the bank, formu- 
lating its policies and controlling their execution. When Willing retired 
after sixteen years of honorable and faithful service, the directors expressed 
“their great satisfaction” with his “impartial conduct .... as well during 
their proceedings as in coinciding to their decisions”. 

The present reviewer has a high admiration for “Old Square Toes”, as 
Willing was irreverently but affectionately styled by contemporaries. His 
brief “Autobiography” (1786) ascribed his success not to “superior abilities. 
or extensive knowledge” but to “a steady application to whatever I have: 
undertaken, a civil and respectful deportment to all my fellow citizens, and: 
to an honest and upright conduct in every transaction of life”. 

New York University. James O. WerTEREAD. 
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The United States and the Disruption of the Spanish Empire, 1810-1822: 
A Study of the Relations of the United States with Spain and with the 
Rebel Spanish Colonies. By CHarLes CARROLL GRIFFIN, Instructor in 
History, Vassar College. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law, edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University.] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1937. Pp. 315. $3.75.) . 
Dr. Griffin’s work is based upon careful study of the principal European 

archives as well as those of the Department of State; he has seen the docu- 

ments in the Public Record Office and in the Ministére des Affaires 
étrangéres; more important still, he has made full use of the Archivo His- 
tórico Nacional at Madrid and has obtained further data at Simancas. In- 
deed, the most striking characteristic of his book is its throughness: the 
story is not told from the diplomatic correspondence alone; newspaper ma- 
terials have been skillfully used in the examination of the development of 

American public opinion; and the published sources have been well combed. 

If finality is rarely attained in historical research, it may at least be said of 

this book that it goes a very long way towards that goal. 

The period subjected to examination, as the title shows, runs from the 
first outbreaks of the great revolutionary movement in Spanish America to 
the recognition of the newborn republics of the south by the administration 
of James Monroe in 1822. Dr. Griffin’s researches do not add a great deal 
to our knowledge: with regard to the early period, 1810-1815, .but as he 
moves into the negotiations for the cession of East Florida, which form the 
core of his narrative, he profits largely from his careful use of the Spanish 
sources and illuminates Spanish policy in most interesting fashion. The 
Spanish government was, in the period just after 1815, encouraged in a 
temporizing policy by some expressions of Lord Castlereagh which seemed 
to indicate vigorous British opposition to the cession of Florida; it assumed 
that the Florida question might be used to stave off American action in the 
question of the colonies; but it began to give way in the spring of 1818. 
At this time, indeed, Pizarro, the Spanish minister of state, was ready in 
case of necessity to surrender a good part of Texas, as far as the Colorado. 
By August of the same year the need for concession became still clearer, 
and Jackson’s famous invasion of Florida had a stimulating effect upon 
the negotiations, pointing the necessity of action rather than increasing the 
tension. But the Spanish government still wished to attach impossible 
conditions to any cession, requiring a guaranty of territory not ceded and 
assurances that no aid would be given to the rebels in America. A change 
of ministery in the fall of 1818 brought matters nearer to a conclusion; 
Yrujo, Pizarro’s successor, was ready to divorce the Florida question from 
neutrality enforcement; and it was he, Dr. Griffin believes, who really made 
possible the final success of the negotiation. On the boundary question 
Yrujo left to Onís, the Spanish minister at Washington, a free hand, and it 
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is impossible not to admire the manner in which that official, with virtually 
all the cards in his opponent’s hand, managed to make as good a bargain as 
he did, saving Texas from the Americans. 

Dr. Griffin’s study also sheds more light on the Spanish side of the 
negotiation after the signing of the treaty, on the delays of the regime 
of Ferdinand and his advisers, on the rather shady affair of the Spanish 
land grants, on the discussions in the Spanish revolutionary government of 
1820 and 1821, which finally brought the whole Florida cession to con- 
summation. 

Intertwined with the Florida question is the question of American 
policy towards the Spanish-American colonies. Here the original contribu- 
tions of the work under review are less obvious, but there is a bringing to- 
gether of materials hitherto scattered and ah excellent discussion of such 
questions as Spanish-American filibustering and of American public opinion 
on the colonial struggle. The final decision in favor of recognition, it is 
maintained, was shaped in considerable measure by the hope of commer- 
cial gain, though it is candidly admitted that the evidences of direct pres- 
sure on the administration are not numerous. On this point, in the judg- 
ment of the reviewer, who claims no finality for the view expressed in his 
own work on the Monroe Doctrine, the author fails to establish his con- 
tention wholly satisfactorily. 

Dr. Griffin writes lucidly and interestingly; his book is well organized, its 
manner is detached and cool, his opinions, when expressed, are judicious 
and convincing. He has made a contribution of real importance to Ameri- 
can diplomatic history. 

The University of Rochester. DEXTER PERKINS. 


South American Dictators during the First Century of Independence. 
Edited by A. Curtis WiLcus. [Studies in Hispanic American Affairs.] 
(Washington: George Washington University Press. 1937. Pp. viii, 
502. $3.00.) 

Tus volume, the last of the series issued under the direction of Dr. 
Wilgus, comprises the lectures given before the Fifth Seminar Conference 
on Hispanic American Affairs at the George Washington University. It 
consists of sketches of the lives of selected South American leaders which, 
in effect, present the history of certain periods in the national life of the 
republics they dominated. In some of these countries the rule of dictators 
has been fairly continuous, while in others the domination of strong men 
has been for briefer periods. There is, consequently, an unevenness in the 
treatment accorded to the various nations. Further, the fact that a number 
of lecturers participated in the course contributes to a lack of uniformity in 
the presentation and character of the material. This account of a part of 
South American history as revealed in the lives and activities of those men 
who so largely molded it makes most interesting reading. The work 
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portrays the mentality and character of these leaders, whether they were dic- 
tators in the fullest sense or merely caudillos who, for a greater or lesser 
time, controlled the situation in their countries. 

The introduction consists of a general statement regarding dictators by 
Dr. Wilgus and a consideration of monarchies and republics as forms of gov- 
ernment in South America and a study entitled “The Anguish of Bolivar” 
by Dr. J. Fred Rippy. The body of the volume comprises three groups of 
studies; the first, regarding Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Chile, is 
written by Dr. Lewis W. Bealer. Except for Solano Lopez of Paraguay and 
Balmaceda of Chile, all the characters included in this section pertain to the 
period before 1860. Among these, Francia, Rosas, Carlos Antonio Lopez, 
and Francisco Solano Lopez rate as outstanding dictators. The author, 
however, classes all those included in his lectures as “great dictators” and 
repeats it over and over. The second group, relating to Peru, Bolivia, and 
Ecuador, is written by Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven. He describes the work 
of San Martín and Bolívar in Peru and includes a number of other per- 
sonages, especially Flores of Ecuador, all of whom belong to the first half 
century of independence. In the third section Dr. Rippy discusses the dic- 
tators of Colombia and Venezuela. These chapters are a summary of the 
history of the countries based on the activity of the outstanding characters 
in each. It is only in the case of Venezuela that dictators of the twentieth 
century, Cipriano Castro and Juan Vicente Gomez, are included. The final 
chapter, by Dr. Alan K. Manchester, is entitled “Constitutional Dictatorship 
in Brazil” and indicates the difficulty that was experienced in including 
nineteenth century Brazil in a study of dictators. There is a supplementary 
lecture on “Juan Manuel de Rosas and the Church” by Dr. Almon R. 
Wright. 

The best chapters are those by Dr. Rippy, Dr. Wright, and Dr. Man- 
chester. Those by Dr. Bealer and Dr. Cleven evince a certain lack of finish. 
There is much repetition of the same phraseology, and too frequently a 
name appears twice in one sentence or is repeated many times in a short 
paragraph (e.g., p. 350). Many individuals are introduced by their surname 
only, and the index gives no additional aid in many cases. For example, 
thirty characters are mentioned on page 300 without given names, of which 
only four are found in the index. The inclusion of many expressions and 
lengthy quotations in Spanish by Dr. Cleven does not make the work 
attractive for the general reader. 

The idea of presenting such a collection of biographical sketches is an 
excellent one, and in spite of the criticism that may be made of the volume, 
it still serves as a valuable introduction to the activities of an outstanding 
group of South Americans associated for the most part with the first half 
century of independence. 

The National Archives. Roscoz R. Hit. 
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Henry Wheaton, 1785-1848. By ELtzaBerH FeasTeR BAKER. (Philadelphia: 

University of Pennsylvania Press. 1937. Pp. x, 425. $4.00.) 

Tue diligent and painstaking author of the volume under review re- 
marks somewhat apologetically in her foreword that “this essay”, as she 
modestly calls it, is to be considered “not as a biography in the modern psy- 
chological sense but as an effort to portray the man in his career”. As a re- 
sult, instead of a “featured” and titillating caricature designed for morbid 
emotionalists who crave entertainment rather than knowledge, we have a 
faithful portrayal of Wheaton as a man and a comprehensive presentation 
of his exceptionally varied and exceptionally distinguished accomplishments. 
For not only was he a student, practitioner, and judicial administrator of 
the law and an active participant in party contests and public affairs, but 
he was also a man of letters, a recondite historian, a constructive diploma- 
tist, and withal the author of one of the most famous treatises on inter- 
national law ever written. 

Born in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1785, Wheaton was graduated 


from the College of Rhode Island, later Brown University, in 1802; and, 


having subsequently spent three years in a lawyer’s office, he was in 1805, 
at the age of nineteen, admitted to the Rhode Island bar. This was fol- 
lowed by a period of travel, observation, and study in Europe. In France 
he attended the meetings of learned societies, met public men, and trans- 
lated the Code Napoléon into English. In England he familiarized himself 
with governmental methods and gave special attention to the proceedings 
of the courts. On his return to the United States he entered upon the prac- 
tice of the law, but he also took an active part in politics, becoming a mem- 
ber of the Tammany Society or Columbian Order and aligning himself 
with the followers of Jefferson. In 1812 he removed to New York, where, 
pending his fulfillment of the local residential requirements for admission 
to the bar, he edited the National Advocate, a Tammany organ. He warmly 
supported the war of 1812 and condemned the Hartford Convention. In 
1815 he published 4 Digest of the Law of Maritime Captures and Prizes, 
and in the same year became the chief justice of the Marine Court of New 
York. In 1814 he made his first appearance before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and in 1816 he succeeded William Cranch as its reporter. 
In this capacity he added valuable notes to the court’s decisions, together 
with commentaries on legal questions, particularly in the domain of mari- 
time law. In 1821 he published a digest of the court’s decisions. In 1824 he 
figured among the candidates to succeed Brockholst Livingston as a justice 
of the court, but the appointment fell to Smith Thompson, of whom it may 
be said that his general reputation has not been commensurate with his 
abilities and his judicial deliverances. Meanwhile, Wheaton had served as 
a member of the convention to revise the New York constitution of 1777 
and as a member of the assembly in the legislature that met in January, 
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1824. Without specific show of restless energy, it may truly be said that for 
extent and variety, combined with solidity and finish, his work was 
prodigious, 

Wheaton’s -diplomatic career began with his appointment in 1827 as 
chargé d'affaires to Denmark. Traveling by way of England, where he 
- renewed old acquaintances, he arrived at Copenhagen on September 19; and 
by the following June he had sufficiently mastered the national language to 
review certain works of the Danish philologist Rask, the real discoverer, as 
I was taught in my university days, of Grimm’s law of the transmutation 
of consonants. By this inevitable indulgence of his natural bent, Wheaton 
no doubt contributed to the conclusion of the notable convention of March 
28, 1830, by which, in consideration of the payment by Denmark of a 
lump sum, all claims of the one government against the other on account 
of maritime captures were internationally settled and ended. The precedent 
thus set led to other and similar international transactions. The record of 
achievement at Copenhagen was later amplified, diversified, and raised to a 
yet higher level at Berlin. Wheaton became a European figure. Not only 
did learned societies confer upon him their choicest distinctions, but 
wherever he went he was welcome and at home in the highest circles, 
diplomatic, political, scientific, and social. 

By contrast with such exceptional renown, the litigation in which 
Wheaton and his works became involved wears a tragic aspect. His suit 
against Peters for the infringement of a copyright which he claimed im his 
Supreme Court reports, while ending in defeat, also seriously depleted his 
private means. Hardly less unfortunate were the results of the suit which, 
after he had passed away, William Beach Lawrence prosecuted against 
Richard Henry Dana on account of the latter's alleged infringement of the 
former’s copyright on his edition of Wheaton’s Elements of International 
Law. From the late J. Hubley Ashton, the last of the old and famous Su- 
preme Court bar, who knew both Lawrence and Dana well, I received the 
impression that this litigation might have been avoided had Dana patiently 
heard and duly weighed the representations which Lawrence, in personal 
conference with Dana at the latter’s office, sought to make to him. There 
were aspects of the subject which, though not obvious to the naked eye, 
sufficed for a contentious lawsuit. 

On the make-up of the present volume I cannot forbear to comment. 
Towards the end, following a detail of Wheaton’s writings and the text of 
a treaty, there are forty-three pages, in fine print, of so-called “Notes”, 
which would, in former times, have been duly attached as footnotes to the 
text, thus enabling the reader immediately to pursue the reference should 
he wish to do so. Still worse, they are independently numbered in chapter- 
groups, with no indication in the text of the page at which the group may | 
be found, thus remorselessly wasting the time of the reader who may be 
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serious enough to wish to consult them. Following this there is a “Bibliog- 
raphy”, listing many indefinite items that, if not properly omitted, might 
have been compressed into a smaller space. Under “Memoirs, Etc.” 
(p. 387) I find that my collection of Buchanan’s works, in twelve volumes, 
was made by “James” Bassett Moore, a double whom I have never met. On 
the other hand, in connection with the services rendered by Baron Roenne - 
as umpire of a celebrated claims commission between the United States and 
Mexico, I find no citation of my History and Digest of International Arbi- 
trations. The author states (p. 218) that the United States requested, 
through Wheaton, copies of Roenne’s “decisions”. This is an error. The 
request was for copies of the confidential reports in which Roenne advised 
his government of the grounds of his decisions. Roenne’s decisions, which 
consisted of formal awards, were officially printed in the public documents 
of the time. The facts are fully stated in the second volume of the work 
last mentioned, with the citation of House Executive Document No. 83, 
30th Congress, rst session, as a source. I am decidedly of the opinion that 
where papers have been embodied in a public document, the document 
rather than the manuscript source should be cited, unless the print contains 
an error. I do not object to the citation of both. But, as it is not feasible, 
even in this airplane era, for students to punctuate their reading with ex- 
cursions to the national repository of manuscripts, perchance only to be 
denied access in the particular instance, the omission of the printed source 
is not defensible. 
New York City. Joun Basserr Moore. 


Marcus Whitman, M. D., Pioneer and Martyr. By Citrrorp MERRILL 

Drury. (Caldwell: Caxton Printers. 1937. Pp. 473. $5.00.) 

Tuts book traces the careers of Marcus and Narcissa Prentiss Whitman 
to their tragic ending. It is almost as much a biography of Narcissa as of 
Marcus, and the title could have properly included her name. There are 
nineteen chapters of which the first four give an admirable and largely new 
account of the early years of the two principals. Two others carry on the 
story to the beginning of the trip to Oregon in 1836. The remainder, about 
two thirds of the text, covers the eleven years of missionary effort, the 
gruesome events of November 29, 1847, and an epilogue. 

Six appendixes follow. Of these the most important is the last, a let. 
ter written by the Reverend H. K. W. Perkins, of the Oregon Methodist 
mission, on October 19, 1849, to Jane Prentiss, sister of Narcissa, com- 
menting on the causes of the Whitman massacre. A short bibliography 
and a short index conclude the work. 

Mr. Drury discloses a thorough grasp of the external facts relating 
strictly to the mission history. Appendix I, which is an elaborate index to 
the letters of the two Whitmans, is evidence of this. There are few byways 
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of that history which he has failed to explore. On the other hand, his grasp 
of the background Oregon history, the Oregon question, and contemporary 
events in the Willamette valley is less secure. The reference to “Rev. 
George Abernathy” can hardly have been a slip of the pen, and the re- 
peated misspelling of his surname is one of a number of small errors which 
ought to have been caught in proofreading. On the whole, despite such 
obvious faults, the facts of the history with which the author is chiefly con- 
cerned are presented with exceptional completeness. On that score the book 
should be heartily welcomed by students of the Oregon mission story. 

It is when one probes beneath the surface that doubts arise, for the 
book represents a peculiar duality in aim. There are many indications that 
the author accepts the Perkins theory to explain why the Whitmans failed 
in their work as missionaries. Yet the author’s final word about Dr. Whit- 
man is startlingly out of harmony with such a conclusion. He writes: 
“Perhaps in the new light of his accomplishments, Marcus Whitman may 
yet be deemed worthy of being included in the New York University Hall 
of Fame.” 

Now, the Perkins letter (closely following the above), whose views the 
author had endorsed in advance (see p. 421), agrees rather with the judg- 
ment of William I. Marshall, who pronounced Whitman a “third rate 
man”. Mr. Drury very properly refuses to believe that Whitman had any 
influence in “saving Oregon”. If now, with Perkins, he also withholds 
from him credit for genuine competency as a missionary, it is hard to see 
on what ground he could be ranked among America’s great men. 

Perkins declared of the Whitmans: “They were not adapted to their 
work. They could not possibly interest and gain the affection of the natives. 
..- Had Doctor Whitman given himself up wholly to the interests of the 
natives [even] with his natural unfitness for the place he occupied, he no 
doubt would have been safe, safe as anywhere in Christendom.” There is 
much more in the letter which stamps it as an out-and-out indictment of 
the Whitmans in their character as missionaries to the Oregon Indians. 

One reads between the lines of the present work, and also of the author’s 

` previous work on Henry Harmon Spalding, that his convictions harmonize 
with the Perkins views. Not that he openly avows them. On the contrary, 
he strives to keep himself spiritually en rapport with the large body of 
thought and sentiment idealizing Dr. and Mrs. Whitman. Nevertheless, he 
wants his book to be regarded as the last word in critical historiography, 
which requires, as he believes, the revaluation downward of Whitman’s 
missionary character and work. He cannot have it both ways: if Whitman 
was what he, agreeing with Perkins, thinks he was, then certainly he is 
not a proper subject for inclusion in the Hall of Fame. 

On the question of whether the author’s (and Perkins’s) estimate of 
Whitman as a missionary is correct, this reviewer does not care to express 
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an opinion. It might be suggested, however, that a broad line of distinction 
should be drawn between the Whitmans’ earlier years in Oregon, which 
= were a period of hope and faith, and the latter years, a time of waning in- 

fluence, multiplied discouragements, despair. Perhaps a case could be made 
for the Whitmans as being admirable missionaries in a period of hopeful- 
ness but poorly qualified to carry on under the fear or the consciousness of 
impending catastrophe. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin. JoserH SCHAFER, 


Horatio Seymour of New York. By Stewart MrrcHeLL. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1938. Pp. xx, 623. $3.00.) 

Tue long-standing need for a satisfactory biography of Horatio Seymour ` 
makes Mr. Mitchell’s volume welcome, the more so since it is comprehen- 
sive, scholarly, and at the same time interesting. The book is necessarily a 
political biography, for the principal activities of Seymour’s life, aside from 
the management of family estates and his enduring interest in canal develop- 
ments, were largely of a political character. Through the intercession of 
Martin Van Buren, a friend of his father, Seymour began his public career 
in 1833 as military secretary to Governor W. L. Marcy and remained his 
close associate in political affairs until Marcy’s death twenty-four years 
later. The author makes clear the importance of this connection in shaping 
Seymour’s course as a politician and painstakingly leads us through his 
participation in the factional broils of New York Democracy in the 1840’s 
and 1850’s. 

Approximately half of the book treats of Seymour’s views and activities 
in the years from the campaign of 1860 to the close of that of 1868, when 
Seymour himself was the genuinely unwilling nominee of the Democratic 
party. Seymour is represented in these pages as a calm, reasonable conserva- 
tive, consistently adhering to Jeffersonian conceptions and exercising a 
moderating influence in the national counsels of his party on the eve of the 
Civil War and in the critical years that followed. He supported the candi- 
dacy of Douglas in 1860 as the surest hope of preserving peace, then 
aligned himself with the compromisers in the winter of 1860-61, and when 
the Crittenden proposals failed in Congress joined in the demand for a 
popular referendum upon them. If any doubt remains as to Seymour's 
public or private loyalty, Mr. Mitchell’s analysis of the record should serve 
to dissipate it finally. It shows that while Seymour may have believed seces- 
sion to be “a right” founded upon abstract principles, he pronounced it 
revolution (pp. 224-27) and when war came unhesitatingly took his stand 
on the Union side. Through the governor’s words and acts as here set 
forth we are enabled to see that although he questioned the “effectiveness 
of coercion”, he accepted conquest as “the alternative to compromise” 
(p. 298) and in his first annual message as war governor (1863) pledged 
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himself to a prompt response to “all constitutional demands” of the na- 
tional government (p. 268). His quarrels with the Washington authorities 
resulted from differences as to what demands were constitutional. Like 
many others then and since, he could find no constitutional warrant for 
the Emancipation Proclamation, conscription, or the suppression. of civil 
rights in wartime and bluntly said so, thereby enabling his political oppo- 
nents to call his loyalty in question. Seymour's side of the case in these 
matters is cogently presented; Mr. Mitchell demonstrates that the governor 
was motivated by sincere convictions rather than by petty partisanship, but 
he observes that “Seymour led men who lacked a sense of reality” (p. 295) 
and adds that “if Lincoln had kept a strict eye on the Constitution, the 
North could not have conquered the South” (zbid.). He exonerates the gov- 
ernor of the old charge of sympathy with the draft rioters in New York City 
in 1863 and makes clear the absurdity of the Copperhead label fastened 
upon him. Mr. Mitchell shows that Seymour’s unwavering insistence from 
the outset upon the restoration of the Union as an indispensable basis for 
peace made him about as unpopular with that element as his conservatism 
on war and reconstruction issues did with the radical Republicans. 

Although the ‘author has covered admirably the whole of Seymour's 
career in state and national politics, he has been less successful in portray- 
ing the man himself. There has been no lack of effort; time and again he 
has turned aside from the main narrative to set the man in some familiar 
enrivonment, but except near the end, when Seymour was in retirement 
on his farm, he remains a somewhat shadowy figure. The difficulty prob- 
ably rests with Seymour: he was too moderate; he had none of the color- 
ful qualities of the great politicians of his time and little of their soaring 
ambition for place and popular acclaim. 

Dartmouth College. A. Howarp MENEELY. 


Dorothea Dix, Forgotten Samaritan, By Heren E. MarsmaLL. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1937. Pp. xi, 298. $3.50.) 
THE first complete biography of Dorothea Dix, appearing three years 

after her death in 1887, was a fairly well-documented and appreciative 

“life”. To this earlier study of Francis Tiffany, Dr. Marshall has now added 

a richer, more critical, and more sensitively written biography. Miss Mar-' 

shall adds a good deal to our knowledge of the early schoolteaching years 

of Dorothea Dix and of her books for children. But her most important 
contribution, perhaps, lies in her understanding explanation of Dorothea 

Dix's reasons for her remarkable humanitarian activities. Miss Dix's de- 

cision to devote her life to helping those whom society neglected was a 

logical outcome of her own grim girlhood, her experiences with her pros- 

perous and somewhat social-minded grandparents, her disappointment in 
love, and her conversion to William Ellery Channing’s gospel that no mat- 
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ter how degraded a human being might be, he was still capable of endless 
spiritual development. Miss Marshall's treatment of the relationships be- 
tween these psychological factors and Miss Dix’s humanitarian career 
leaves little to be desired. She might, however, have related more specifi- 
cally Miss Dix’s crusade for the humane institutional treatment of the 
mentally ill to other efforts to relieve human suffering and to the larger 
social phases and underlying causes of humanitarianism. 

After a painstaking investigation of the treatment of the indigent insane 
in Massachusetts Miss Dix in 1843 introduced her memorial to the legisla- 
ture of that state. It became a classic and was followed by an epoch-making 
series of case studies and state surveys which betrayed similarly appalling 
conditions throughout the nation. Largely as a result of Miss Dix’s in- 
defatigable activity, in which she did not spare her delicate physique, thirty 
hospitals for the treatment of mental diseases were established in the 
United States. Like other humanitarian reformers Dorothea Dix operated 
in Europe as well as in her native land. 

Miss Dix, after traveling more than 60,000 miles under great incon- 
veniences, in 1848 inaugurated her lobby in Washington to induce the 
federal government to set aside 12,225,000 acres of public land, the income 
of which was to be used as a source of permanent endowments for the 
state institutional care of the insane, the blind, and the deaf and' dumb. 
While Dr. Marshall describes what these trying years meant to Dorothea 
Dix, she does not always indicate the relations between the land bills she 
proposed and general land policies. Nor does she discuss them in the light 
of the political, sectional, and class tensions of the time. 

Although Dorothea Dix encountered much criticism as superintendent 
of nurses during the Civil War, Miss Marshall’s excellent account of this 
chapter in her life makes it clear that, in view of the complex character of 
the tasks confronting her, her work was more important than her critics 
and she herself thought. Without idealizing her subject, without claiming 
too much in the matter of achievement, Dr. Marshall has given us a biog- 
raphy notable both for its literary merit and its scholarship, a biography, in 
short, which will take its place as one of the important studies of American 
social reformers. 

Columbia University. MERLE Curt. 


Lincoln’s Rise to Power. By Wituiam Barincer. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1937. Pp. xi, 373. $4.00.) 

In choosing a title for his detailed chronicling of Lincoln’s career from 
the nomination for the senatorship in June, 1858, to the election to the 
presidency in November, 1860, Mr. Baringer has emphasized his thesis that 
in this brief period Lincoln rose from insignificance to greatness. He 
credits Lincoln’s rise in part to the superb generalship of Lincoln’s managers 
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and Lincoln's own political acumen, in part to chance and political exi- 
gencies beyond anyone's control, and in part to hitherto unsuspected qual- 
ities of greatness in Lincoln himself. Mr. Baringer describes with thorough- 
ness the building up of Lincoln's prestige through newspaper support. 
Yet, as a “realist”, he relegates the newspaper support to relative unim- 
portance because it is not editorials but delegates’ votes that win nomina- 
tions. The divine intervention theory of Bancroft he casts aside. He shows 
convincingly that Lincoln owed his nomination to the skillful machinations 
of Norman B. Judd, Illinois’s national committeeman, Judge David Davis, 
Lincoln leader in the national convention, Richard Oglesby, candidate for 
governor, Orville H. Browning, Jesse Fell, Gustavus Koerner, and others. 
Lincoln’s own handling of the politics of his campaign outranked that of 
his able managers. 

A series of stratagems contributed to ultimate success. Lincoln head- 
quarters issued counterfeit tickets to organized rooters, who were packed 
into the places normally held by Seward shouters while the Seward cheerers 
paraded on the crucial morning. Gubernatorial candidates from doubtful 
states whispered it about that they would withdraw if Seward was nomi- 
nated. The ideas that Seward could not carry the doubtful states and that 
Lincoln was the most “available” of the anti-Seward candidates were skill- 
fully propagated. Finally, a series of deals was made whereby key delega- 
tions were won on promise of plums for their office-hungry leaders. Mr. 
Baringer thinks Lincoln’s order to make no commitments was merely the 
cleverest strategem of all. He points out that Lincoln must have known 
his managers would ignore it, as they did, that it publicly cleared Lincoln’s 
skirts of responsibility for bargains without which he could not have been 
nominated, and that he did keep the promises made. Indeed, Mr. Baringer 
pronounces David Davis thoroughly unscrupulous and points out that Lin- 
coln knew him too well not to know this. But he excuses the political tricks 
on the ground that without them good men cannot get into office. 

Clever campaigning would have availed little, however, had a series of 
fortunate circumstances not aided. Indeed, Mr. Baringer calls Douglas 
Lincoln’s Warwick. The 1858 debates gave Lincoln his national audience. 
Desire to visit his son in New England led to a fortunate Eastern speaking 
tour. Seward, though the great party leader, might lose votes. “Avail- 
ability” was more important in the four great doubtful states than capa- 
bility in office after election. An Easterner could not carry the West. 
Cameron was a mere boss who could win no votes outside Pennsylvania. 
Chase was too radical; McLean, too old. Bates was really a Democrat and 
lived in a state Republicans could not carry. Read of Pennsylvania and 
Seward were unpopular with the Know-Nothings; Bates, with foreigners 
because of Know-Nothingism. Lincoln’s views were too little known to 
cause trouble. Douglas’s candidacy suggested Lincoln to oppose him. 
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Seward could not live down his early radicalism; Bates, his conservatism. 
Lincoln sat happily in the middle of the road. Baringer is, however, no 
debunker. The Lincoln he pictures is a master of style and argument and 
a philosopher of parts, well read, honest, courageous, statesmanlike. Out of 
obscurity a real leader emerges. Without the quality that the crisis brought 
out in Lincoln, happy circumstance and clever politics could not have raised 
him to power. 

Mr. Baringer has used the available manuscript collections of several of 
Lincoln’s contemporaries. The Lincoln collection is, of course, closed to 
everyone. He used exhaustively the files of the Minois State Journal and the 
Chicago Press and Tribune, though strangely in an otherwise full bibliog- 
raphy there is no information about the newspapers used. For the most 
part he has merely employed more exhaustively than his predecessors al- 
ready printed materials. There is no startlingly new material. His con- 
tribution lies in the exhaustiveness of his treatment of this brief but im- 
portant period and the new interpretations he presents. He is more realistic 
and less fearful in facing facts hitherto avoided than have been other 
writers save Sandburg and Beveridge. It is to be hoped that someone will 
now carry Lincoln through the presidency in this spirit. In spite of the 
excellence of this study, Mr. Baringer cannot hope to satisfy in this larger 
task unless he can conquer defects of a style that affects the lack of dignity 


of a journalist without attaining a good journalist’s verve and brilliance. 
Sometimes the writing is bad, sometimes merely dull. It never attains the 


simple impressiveness of the Lincoln whom it describes. 
The University of North Carolina. Howarp K. BEALE. 


Jefferson Davis, the Unreal and the Real. By Roserr McELroY, Harold 
Vyvyan Harmsworth Professor of American History in Oxford Univer- 
sity, Fellow of the Queen’s College, Sometime Edwards Professor in 
Princeton University. Two volumes. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1937. Pp. xiii, 368; 369-783. $8.00.) E 
Proressor McElroy has given us a more liberal view of Jefferson Davis 

than any other writer has done. Mrs. Davis was naturally partisan, like 

most others who wrote about Civil War leaders before 1914. Since then a 

realistic presentation of the problems involved has been more frequent and 

sectionalism not quite so striking. 

The treatment of Jefferson Davis before he became a. member of Con- 
gress is quite revealing as to his character and patriotism. He is shown to 
have been a more gentle and forgiving man than one has been disposed to 
think. The author has not worked out carefully the attitude of Davis to 
the Robert J. Walker repudiation scheme of 1840-43. He makes it clear 
that Davis was opposed to repudiation but does not show too much of the 
details of the struggle over Mississippi's disreputable conduct. Perhaps the 
evidence has been destroyed. 
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The treatment of Davis's work in the Senate, his positive but very 
friendly relations to opponents, and his succession to the Calhoun philoso- 
phy and leadership, after the famous struggle of 1850, modifies the tra- 
ditional view of the man who was to be president of the Confederacy. 
Davis's opposition to secession after Lincoln's election and his efforts to 
avoid a war and even get the Southern states back into the Union are 
clearly treated. But the speeches made on his way back to Mississippi after 
resigning his place in the Senate, as also his letter of November 10, 1860, 
to the Charleston Mercury—proof of Davis’s fear of a long war—are not 
noted. The chapters, “Farewell to the Senate” and “Drafted into the Presi- 
dency”, give one a picture of the opportunities and blunders of that era 
which will help historians of the future to realize how little public men 
really understand the problems and dangers with which they must deal. 

The critical four years in Richmond are described in most interesting 
chapters. The blunders of Lincoln, the military character of Joseph E. John- 
ston, and Robert E. Lee’s leadership are carefully treated; but Lee’s state- 
ment that an error of his own lost the battle of Gettysburg is not noted. 
However, the author makes it clear that Southern victory might have been 
won if Atlanta had not been captured before the election of 1864. This was 
the fault perhaps of Davis, who removed Joseph E. Johnston upon the 
urge of Georgia politicians and put a man in command who quickly risked 
everything in a battle against Sherman. 

When Lee was about to surrender at Appomattox, the Confederate 
president undertook to escape and hurried off to Danville and then Char- 
lotte, hoping to collect an army west of the Mississippi, where he might 
prolong the struggle till England should recognize the South—a hopeless 
undertaking, as Johnston, once more in command, in North Carolina, urged. 
He and Sherman were ready to settle things in the generous way Lincoln 
had proposed a few days before. But the President of the United States 
was assasinated, and the people of the North were ready to execute Davis 
if he could be caught. It was a critical moment for a leader who had been 
engaged for four years in a war which he had opposed. In a few days he 
was captured and carried to Fortress Monroe, where he was held in prison 
more than two years. 

The author treats these events and their causes in three of his most in- 
teresting chapters: “The Scapegoat”, “Second Year of Prison Life”, and 
“Why Davis was Never Tried”. It was at the end of the most terrible 
war the United States had ever known. Sectional hatreds, factional con- 
troversies, and arbitrary conduct marked this era, and Davis was lucky to 
escape execution for a crime which he had never dreamed of encouraging. 
He had actually imprisoned a man who had suggested Lincoln’s agsassina- 
tion. l 

When the Supreme Court released Davis in 1869, he was free to go back 
to Mississippi, where he might try farming again. He went, however, on 
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a visit to Europe and upon his return became president of an insurance 
company operating in the South. Later his Brierfield estate was restored 
to him, and while there he wrote his Rise and Fall of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, a work not unlike Nicolay and Hay’s Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
He later went to Beauvoir, Mississippi, where the last years of a tragic 
career were spent. 

The University of Chicago. WiLLiam E. Dopp. 


The Civil War in the United States. By Karr Marx and Freperick ENGELS. 
Edited by RicHarp EnmaLe. (New York: International Publishers. 
1937. Pp. xxv, 325. $3.00.) 

Reconstruction: The Battle for Democracy, 1865-1876. By James S. ALLEN. 

[A History of the American People, Richard Enmale, Editor.] (Ibid. 
Pp. 256. $2.00.) 

Tuar Karl Marx and his famous associate were keen commentators 
upon the events and issues of the Civil War is evident from this compilation 
of articles written from September, 1861, to December, 1862, for the New 


` York Tribune and the Vienna Presse and of selections from the corre- 


spondence which the two men carried on with each other throughout the 
war. The articles, officially credited to Marx, were prepared with the close 
collaboration of Engels; they represent an effort to explain, on the one 
hand, the Anglo-American complications of the struggle to an American 
audience and, on the other, the issues and developments in the contest to _ 
an Austrian public. 

The seven Tribune items undertook to refute the pro-Confederate po- 
sition of the politically dominant forces in England. Marx boldly pro- 
claimed the natural sympathies of the English working class for “the only 
popular government in the world” (p. 48); he challenged the hypocrisy of 
the “yellow plushes” of the London press in demanding an explicit aboli- 
tionist war; and he admitted that the Trent affair was “an international 
blunder the vindication of which might realize the boldest hopes of the 
rebels” (p. 41). His Tribune articles close on February 1, 1862, with the 
declaration that “an English war for the slavocrats” was “now out of ques- 
tion” (p. 54). Marx had an adequate idea of the relative significance of 
cotton and corn in Anglo-American relations but—strangely enough—not 
of the importance of British investments in the United States and of the 
trade which, he points out, experienced little tariff obstruction before 186r. 

The material in the thirty-five Presse articles, with much duplication, 
was probably more basic, explaining the issues in and behind the Civil 
War and the chief developments in the struggle. To Marx it was “a war 
of conquest for the extension and perpetuation of slavery” (pp. 73, 79), 
waged by a section that could claim neither an adequate geographical “nor 
a moral unity” (p. 72) and that was bent, under the leadership of a slave- 
holding oligarchy, upon “not a dissolution of the Union, but a reorganiza- 
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tion of it... on the basis of slavery” (p. 80). The personal correspondence 
of Marx and Engels suggests a livelier tempo of interest reflecting careful 
study of all the newspapers—including Southern—they could get at the 
London coffee houses. Engels keenly observed military movements and 
strategy and, gauging developments in these terms, had many periods of 
gloom, if not despair. Marx, however, persisted in his optimism, making 
allowances for how a war would be conducted by “a bourgeois republic” 
(p. 255). “In the end”, he declared, “the North will make war seriously, 
adopt revolutionary methods”; he suggested that a single Negro regiment 
“would have a remarkable effect on Southern nerves” (pp. 252-53). In 
this and other particulars time showed him to have been a good prophet. 

If the editor of the Vienna Presse felt it necessary in January, 1862, to 
ask Marx “to take into account an Austrian bourgeois public”, the same 
sort of suggestion might more pointedly have been offered to Mr. Allen— 
but then the whole point to his book would have been lost. His study of 
Reconstruction is a frank attempt “to revaluate the subject along Marxist- 
Leninist lines”. In this he seems to go far beyond his master. After one 
gets over the strain of identifying well-known forces under the terminology 
of the modern Marxian, one begins to wonder just what has been con- 
tributed that the scorned “liberal” has not included in his picture. The bat- 
tle for democracy for the Negro is slightly illuminated, with greater justice 
to a race that has too often—perhaps even here—been appraised under emo- 
tional stress. But the shifting of classes and. of sectional groupings during 
this dynamic period is largely presented from the fruits of historical scholar- 
ship that lack the approved terminology. If there are those who will take 
their historical medicine only in the form of red-coated pills, one should 
perhaps encourage those who provide the prescription. 

Western Reserve University. ARTHUR C. Cove. 


Johnson Newlon Camden: A Study in Individualism. By Fesrus P. Sum- 
MERS. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1937. Pp. xi, 605. $5.00.) 
Tue career of J. N. Camden (1828-1908) is to be understood in terms 

of the remarkable growth of business enterprise beginning with the Civil 

War. In West Virginia he had a virgin field, industrial and political, for 

his exploitation—a new commonwealth possessing rich and varied natural 

resources. Camden helped to prepare the way for and participated in the 
era of “big business”. In oil, coal, lumber, and railroads he began projects 
which later entered consolidations under the aegis of others. Following 
the absorption of his own operations, he became the West Virginia lieu- 
tenant of Standard Oil. He was an active agent in the kind of maneuvers 
which afterwards provoked antitrust legislation—merging of competing 
companies, negotiation of rebate agreements with railroads, lobbying at 
Washington. l 
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One may learn much about the period of industrial expansion by read- 
ing this record of a single resourceful participant. Most of the material has 
been drawn from the Camden papers in the West Virginia University Li- 
brary, estimated at some hundred thousand pieces. It is not hard to under- 
stand the economically unmoral character of such a figure. It is improper 
to apply too rigidly to him and his colleagues the wisdom of hindsight. 
They were pioneers. Though with methods none too scrupulous, they 
did explore resources and contrive means of exploiting them. There was 
waste of valuable materials, some of which will never be restored. The 
waste in the initial phase of unco-ordinated effort these enterprisers suc- 
ceeded in reducing through consolidation which many times became 
monopoly. Subject to limitations, they were in their way economic plan- 
ners, and it is surprising in what degree pursuit of profit coincided with 
public advantage. These men acquired a notion of the technical advantages 
of co-operation. We may say that they were guilty of collusion, but it was 
generally collusion for sensible economic ends. The conscientious people 
who at present are saying that large-scale enterprise should be broken up 
could take economic lessons from the business buccaneers of fifty years ago. 

Mr. Summers has made good use of the economic material in the col. 
lection of papers which he had at hand. He might have drawn more upon 
the economic history of the period and upon the careers of Camden's 
contemporaries in order to place his subject in perspective. The wealth of - 
accurate detail involved an immense amount of work, but there is too little 
by way of estimate and comparison. 

Far too many pages are devoted to politics, for Camden's inveterate ac- 
tivity in campaigns and his history in the United States Senate were undis- 
tinguished, unless the latter is dignified by his agency in the long-and- 
short-haul clause of the Interstate Commerce Act. The lengthy accounts of 


. . local elections are tiresome and lead nowhere. The literary style of the 


book is uneven; in some stretches it is loose and stilted, and in others com- 
pact and rapid. 
The Johns Hopkins University. Broapus MITCHELL. 


The Monroe Doctrine, 1867-1907. By Dexter Perkins, Watson Professor 
of History in the University of Rochester. [The Albert Shaw Lectures 
on Diplomatic History, 1937, the Walter Hines Page School of Inter- 
national Relations.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1937. Pp. ix, 
480. $3.50.) a 
THE previous two volumes by Professor Perkins on the Monroe Doc- 

trine, describing its diplomatic origins and its history until 1867 (4m. Hist. 

Rev., XXXII, 416; XXXIX, 140), made him the acknowledged authority 

on that subject. In those volumes he was able by laborious multiarchival 

research to make important contributions to history, particularly in.dem- 


e 
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onstrating, from their hitherto unexploited archives, that the powers of the 
Holy Alliance were too divided in their own interests to make any joint 
intervention possible in the New World to sustain Spain's sovereignty over 
her colonies, and that the only possible danger, from France, was stopped 
by Canning’s ultimatum in 1823. For the period covered by the present 
volume the foreign archives were too restricted for historical research to 
make possible any notable contributions to historical knowledge. With 
one exception—that of the Venezuela debt crisis of 1902-1903—Professor 
Perkins had to content himself with interpreting wellknown facts and 
pronouncing his opinions on them. The opinions of such a distinguished 
historian, weighed carefully after a judicious review of evidence (includ- 
ing the published and unpublished archives of the United States govern- 
ment), will stand, this reviewer is convinced, in nearly all of their broad 
generalizations—that by 1907 the Monroe Doctrine had come to mean, in 
addition to its pristine dicta, a veto on all transfers of territory in the New 
World to non-American powers; to justify American control of an Isthmian 
canal; to compel arbitration of a boundary dispute between a European and 
an Ámerican power; to condemn American diplomatic activity outside the 
American continents; to be regarded as “unhappily” a reservation to an in- 
ternational instrument (the Hague Peace Convention) for the consolida- 
tion of international peace; the basis (from 1904) for American inter- 
vention in the affairs of states of the New World; and above all, “a cher- 
ished, an indispensable political formula”. 

These conclusions are not new, but they are well derived and superbly 
written. Except for quite a touch of sarcasm, the chapters read like lec- 
tures in the best English tradition and not like the polished mosaic of docu- 
mentary research that characterized the first and to a certain extent the 
second volume. As has been said, this difference is inevitable from the 
nature of the materials available. In dealing with the Venezuela crisis of 
1902 the author seems to have secured a limited use of German and British 
archives for a period of a few months in 1902-1903. In Berlin he picked 
up a few documentary crumbs not gathered even by Alfred Vagts, ma- 
terial which does not change the picture presented by that author's “monu- 
mental researches”, as Perkins rightly calls them. In Canterbury he was 
able to dip into the dispatches of the British embassy in Washington for 
these months and to present a valuable conclusion: that European, par- 
ticularly British, diplomacy suggested the Roosevelt Corollary to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The student of American diplomacy may therefore conclude, 
at least this reviewer does, that the two most embarrassing formulas of 
American diplomacy, the Open Door and the Roosevelt Corollary, were 
prompted by shrewd British suggestions. 

As is the case in any excellent book full of opinion and interpretation— 
there is too little of the latter in contemporary American historiography— 
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some points, many points, will provoke dissent. The reviewer, for ex- 
ample, feels some doubt about these words of Mr. Perkins: “it is a fact 
which can be stated with some degree of assurance that it [the German 
government] harbored no aggressive designs in the New World”. “At- 
tempted” would be safer than “harbored”, as the material reviewed on 
pages 301-18 and the phraseology on page 463 suggest. 

The author persists in calling the Monroe Doctrine “the great American 
shibboleth”. Many Americans in both continents will continue to believe in 
the Monroe Doctrine as a fundamental concept of American foreign 
policy—the dogma of independence in the New World. If liberty itself is 
a shibboleth, the author has the right name for the Monroe Doctrine. 

Yale University. SAMUEL F. Bemis 


The Origins of the Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson. By HarLeY Nor- 
TER. [The Walter Hines Page School of International Relations, The 
Johns Hopkins University.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1937. 
Pp. vi, 695. $4.50.) l 
Wooprow Wilson believed himself so much better prepared to deal 

with domestic than with international issues that he remarked to a friend, 

while President-elect, that it would be “the irony of fate” if his administra- 
tion had to deal chiefly with foreign affairs. The problems of foreign policy 
which soon crowded upon him were certainly as novel and as varied as 
those faced by any of his predecessors. Yet it is Mr. Notter’s thesis that “all 
the essential elements of thought governing Wilson’s foreign policy were 
determined, and in several instances specific policies were formulated, be- 
fore he took the oath of office as President of the United States” (p. v). To 
substantiate this view he first carefully analyzes Wilson's thinking before he 
assumed the presidency and then proceeds to a more detailed study of the 
development of his foreign policy from 1913 to our entry into the World 

War. The result is a substantial and well-written contribution to the litera- 

ture both of American diplomacy and of American political thought. 

The work derives its importance not from extensive publication of new 
documents but, as might be expected, from a painstaking and lucid analysis 
of the large body of material already in print. Although Mr. Notter served 
for two years as assistant to Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, the President's 
authorized biographer, the new material drawn from the Wilson files is 
confined to certain early writings of minor importance. Good use, how- 
ever, has been made of some interesting new documents from the House 
papers. 

In Mr. Notter's view, three elements dominated Wilsonian policy: 
morality, as an absolute and immutable principle; belief in the capacity and 
the right of people to rule themselves; and the conception that the United 
States had a special mission to realize an ideal of liberty and to work for 
peace and the happiness of men everywhere (pp. 651-54). Wilson “entered 
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office with an intention to produce a radical reform of foreign policy which 
would give Ámerica world leadership in standards and policy, lift her diplo- 
macy to the best levels for mankind, cause her to act for the progress of 
mankind, and advance American ideals rather than the contracts of a 
narrow circle of financiers” (p. 228). Until after the World War began, 
however, “he had not expressed a belief that world peace must rest upon 
physical force; he had seemed to rely wholly upon enlightened opinion” 
. (p. 654). Nowhere was the effect of war experience upon his thought more 
striking than with regard to force. He became the first of American Presi- 
dents to demand a navy “incomparably the most adequate” in the world. 

In the evolution of Wilson's thought his debt to England and to Eng- 
lish thinkers is frequently apparent, especially to Burke and to Bagehot, to 
the latter of whom, Mr. Notter suggests, was due Wilson's preference for 
informal channels of contact in foreign policy (p. 19). He takes pains to 
stress the shortcomings of this informal diplomacy, especially where Colonel 
House is concerned, and to point out the extent to which the roving Texan 
was dominated by British influences and the important differences between 
his views and conduct and the wishes of his friend the President (pp. 467, 
491-04, 574). 

In his well-balanced account of American diplomacy during the war Mr. 
Notter justly observes that both the President and the American people 
had become admittedly partisan within the first six months, “while the 
dominant dispute in their foreign affairs was over the British trade restric- 
tions, and before any major controversy developed over German naval 
policy” (p. 382). Nowhere are his caution and good judgment more appar- 
ent than in the discussion of the difficult question of how far economic 
ties were instrumental in forcing Wilson to make war. To this, he says, 
“no definite answer can be given” (p. 645). The financial plight of the 
Allies “may have exerted influence,—on the question of when to go to war 
rather than on the question of whether to go to war” (p. 635). Economic 
interest was involved in the decision for war “but was not by itself ac- 
cepted by Wilson as a sufficient basis for war” (p. 646). 

Williams College. James P. BAXTER, 3D. 


The Origins of American Intervention in North Russia, 1918. By Leon I. 
STrRAKHOVSKY, Professor of European History at the University of 
Maryland. With a Foreword by James Brown Scott. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1937. Pp. ix, 140. $2.00.) 

Tue history of the Allied intervention in Russia, both in its diplomatic 
and its military aspects, has not as yet received the attention its deserves. 
Compared with some other phases of the Russian Revolution, it has been 
treated in relatively few works of real value. In his well-written and amply 
documented book Professor Strakhovsky has made a welcome contribution 
to the literature of the subject. He has limited himself to a monographic 
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treatment of American intervention in North Russia in its initial stages and — 
with regard to the Murmansk region only. But within these limits he has 
made full use of the available evidence, including some unpublished ma- 
terial such as the papers of Lieutenant Commander Vesselago and of the 
late Colonel Riggs. P 

The principal contention of Dr. Strakhovsky, that the Allied interven- 
tion in North Russia was dictated primarily by military considerations, -is 
presented in a thoroughly convincing fashion. His study also‘shows that . 
in this earlier period military considerations were of equal importance to 
the other side as well. And yet, would it be too, much to suppose that, - 
both in the case of the Allies and the Bolsheviks, the mutual incompati-, 
bility of the respective “political philosophies” they stood for had’ sonie- 
thing to do with their inability to come to an agreement? 

Dr. Strakhovsky emphasizes the fact that the Murmansk soviet invited 
the Allies to help them to resist the anticipated German attack, and this, no 
doubt, was one of the peculiarities of the local situation. But one wonders 
whether it should not have been stressed that the Murmansk soviet itself 
was of a soméwhat peculiar nature. Headed as it was by a lieutenant com- 
mander of the imperial navy, a major general of the imperial army, and a 
revolutionary who was not a communist, to what extent was it really rep- 
resentative of the sentiment of the local population? At least two observers 
from the anti-Bolshevik side, whose memoirs could be added to Dr. Strak- 
hovsky’s bibliography (S. Dobrovolsky in Arkhiv Russkoi Revoliutsit, VI, 
and V. Marushevsky in Beloe Delo, I-III), are inclined to give a negative 
answer to this question. 

In his conclusion Dr. Strakhovsky states that the American participa- 
tion “had tied somewhat the unscrupulous hands of France and Great 
Britain” (p. 107), and yet we learn from his own study that both the 
French and the British exercised strong pressure upon the American gov- 
ernment to induce it to take part in the intervention. The contradiction 
might be more apparent than real, but it is a point that could bear further 
elucidation. Moreover, even if one accepts Dr. Strakhovsky’s theory of the 
“Franco-British plot to dismember Russia” (and in my opinion he tends to 
exaggerate the significance of the agreement of December 23, 1917), would 
it not be more logical to conclude that the “plot” was frustrated by the 
ultimate collapse of the intervention rather than by the American participa- 
tion in it? . 

While expressing my doubts on these controversial points, I realize that 
they do not detract from the value of Dr. Strakhovsky’s able study. Let us 
hope that he will extend his research to some other phases of the inter- 
vention policy. 

Harvard University. MicHaEL KARPOVICH. 
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| Fornvännen; Meddelanden fran K. Vitterhets Historic och Antikvitets Akademien. 
Under Redaktion av Sicuro CURMAN.' 1937. Årgång 32. (Stockholm, General- 
stabens Litografiska Anstalt, 1937, pp. 380.) Most of the articles in the 1937 
volume of Fornvännen are of concern to the archaeologist and the antiquarian, 
but four of them have a wider appeal. From studies of remains of Roman 
glassware in the Scandinavian North, Gunnar Ekblom contends that the source 
of most of that ware was not Italy or Gaul but the lower Rhine to the south- 
west and the Black Sea to the southeast. Ernfrid Jafvert contributes a lengthy 
article on shoes and shoemaking technique in medieval Sweden (very fully 
* illustrated). In the medieval Västgöta provincial law there is a passage, “taga 
och vräka konung”, the meaning of which has been much disputed; Gustaf 
Holmgren here argues that it has reference not to the legal actions abstractly 
considered but to the ceremonial procedures attending the hailing or dethron- 
ing of a king. Sven Tunberg cites evidence to show that the word Hälsingland, 
now restricted to a single Swedish province, once included the whole region 
on the west side of the Gulf of Bothnia; that is, it loosely designated all the 
new settlements beyond the country of the Svear. O. J. FALNEs. 


pate Origin and Nature of Constitutional Government. By Huen McDowaLL 
Crokts. (London, Harrap, 1936, pp. 156, 5s.) Professor Clokie's little book sets 
out to clear the ground preparatory to a critical study of parliamentary gov- 
ernment and of its recent rivals. He also has in preparation a history of party 
organization and practices in Great Britain. Here he provides a rapid sum- 
mary of what seem to him the more important popular errors concerning par- 
liamentary origins, bicameralism, the two party system, and the evolution of 
the cabinet, along with a recital of their correction by scholars since Stubbs 
(oddly enough, omitting the work of L. B. Namier). He then proceeds to an 
elaboration of his own definition of constitutionalism as government according 
to popular law and concludes with a summary of the spread of constitutional 
government in the world. The book would be a helpful guide for beginning 
students and politically inquisitive general readers. J. B. BREBNER. 


Kings Daughters. By Janerra C. SorLey. (Cambridge, University Press; New _ 
York, Macmillan, 1937, pp. 287, $2.50.) The kings’ daughters of Janetta C. 
Sorley are “seven women whose pleasure it was to endow learning by bene- 
factions to Cambridge” from the thirteenth century through the sixteenth. 
Beginning with Eleanor of Castile, queen of Edward I, who made the modest 
gift of fifty marks to the university, the author has traced the succession of 
some who were spiritually, some actually, her descendants: Elizabeth de 
Burgh, the lady of Clare; Marie de St. Pol, countess of Pembroke; Margaret of 
Anjou, queen of Henry VI; Elizabeth Wydville, queen of Edward IV; Marga- 
ret Beaufort, countess of Richmond and Derby; Frances Sidney, countess of 
Sussex—their gifts resulting in the establishment of the new colleges of 
Pembroke and Sidney Sussex and in the reestablishment of old founda- 
tions on a different basis, as happened with the colleges of Clare, Queens’, 
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` Christ's, and St. John’s. The author’s concern has been “to inquire not only 
what manner of persons these were but also what prompted them to this 
special form of ‘personal munificence'”; and it is in this approach that her 
chief contribution lies. The separate accounts of the benefactors are val- 
uable as sources of information, especially the chapters on Elizabeth de Burgh 
and Frances Sidney. The reviewer was sorry to find in this latter story a 
further perpetration of the confusion about the Haringtons of Exton and 
Kelston. Frances Sidney's nephew and executor for the founding of Sidney 
Sussex College was John Harington of Exton, not the translator of Orlando 
Furioso, John Harington of Kelston. But that is a minor detail. The accounts 
on the whole are accurately and sympathetically given in a style somewhat 
reminiscent of the old chronicles. The lack of notes and references will’ be 
regretted by those readers who would like to follow up sources. 

l Rura HucHEY. 


New England and New College, Oxford: A Link in Anglo-American Relations. * 
By Davip Occ. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. 24, 85 cents.) 
This is a succinct and charming account of the history of New College, Oxford, 
of William of Wykeham its founder, and of a distinguished graduate of the 
college, the Puritan worthy John White of Dorchester, projector of Massa- 
chusetts. In White Mr. Ogg rightly sees a seventeenth century link between 
two Englands, the Old and the New. It is a subject for at least faint regret 
that in the course of his pages Mr. Ogg did not avail himself of the opportunity 
to refer in passing to Mrs. Rose-Troup's comprehensive biography of White, 
the scholarly contribution to which we are obligated for our knowledge of 
the creative personality whom Mr. Ogg justly honors. FuLmer Moop. 


The University of Prague: Modern Problems of the German University in 
Czechoslovakia. By Gray C. Boyce and W. H. Dawson. (London, Robert 
Hale, 1937, pp. ix, 117, 2s. 6d.) This monograph is timely in view of the world 
interest in the struggles in Czechoslovakia. It portrays the colorful role which 
the University of Prague has played in the cultural and educational develop- 
ment of Bohemia during the past six centuries. The problem of nationalities 
was an old one to Prague but became increasingly acute during the nine- 
teenth century, culminating in the founding in 1882 of the dual Karl- 
Ferdinand University. The treaties following the World War disrupted the 
amicable relations thus established, and the authors’ story of the humiliations 
heaped upon the German branch by the victorious Czechs throws light upon 
the present conflict of races in Czechoslovakia. One feels, however, that 
Czech abuses are overstressed while possible German offenses are dismissed 
rather lightly in a closing paragraph by the statement, “there was a time when 
. . . the Germans themselves were not slow to follow the policy of ascendancy 
in Bohemia”. Such episodes as the exodus of the Germans en masse in 1409, 
after they had set fire to the theological college, should not be passed over so 
lightly. The book is readably written, impartial on the whole, and should be 
useful in the college library. E. G. SCHWIEBERT. 


Les sultans poètes, 1451-1808. By A. Navarian. (Paris, Geuthner, 1936, pp. 148, 
30 fr.) In the preface the author recalls Voltaire's remark that he distrusted 
the Turks because they had no poets, a statement which may be taken as a 
reflection of either the malice or ignorance of the great propagandist. M. 
Navarian proposes to counteract the view of Voltaire and show that many of 
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, the sultans, from Mohammed II to the present pretender, not only patronized 


poets but wrote poetry themselves. Compared with Gibb's monumental work 
on Ottoman poetry, which he ignores, his essay is of no importance. It is really 
nothing more than a loose collation of anecdotal material on the various sul. 
tans, interspersed with a few samples of their own poetry and of that of their 
contemporaries. Countless poets are mentioned, but the uninitiated would 
have a hard time in deriving from the book any clear idea of the aims and 
methods of the Asiatic School. Endless digressions in the footnotes, on sufism, 
the shia, the caliphate (a tissue of misstatements), and kindred subjects, serve 
merely to divert and confuse the reader. The subject of the book is inspiring 
and important, but the treatment of it is almost worthless. W. L. Lancer. 


The Treatment of. Ancient Legend and History in Bodmer. By ANTHONY 


Scenna. [Columbia University Germanic Studies.] (New York, Columbia Uni- 
„versity Press, 1937, pp. 168, $2.50.) Bodmer's treatment of ancient legend and 
history in his dramas has hitherto been neglected in the study of the Swiss 
professor’s literary activity. A careful analysis of every play, its ancient sources 
and Bodmer's changes and departures from the originals, brings forth the 
cogent conclusion that Bodmer, who distinguished little between ancient his- 
tory and legend, emphasized in particular those political and ethical ideas of 
the Greeks and Romans which coincided with his own views on democracy 
and eighteenth century autocracy. Types drawn from ancient history became 
in his hand a weapon both to champion political democracy and to assail 
despotism and autocracy. In connection with the source material, one political 
drama, Julius Caesar, presents some difficulties (p. 123). Even Bodmer him- 
self left no statement concerning the sources. But since the play is full of 
Caesar's scornful diatribes against the republic and liberty, the reviewer ven- 
tures to suggest Lucan’s Pharsalia as a possible source. It would be curious, 
indeed, if Bodmer, who was well versed in classical literature, had not been 
familiar with a popular poem characterized by an almost rabid republicanism 
and anti-Caesarian bias, a poem in which Caesar is painted as a monster and a 
villain. Dr. Scenna’s study is well written and well documented. 
Jacos HAMMER. 


America in English Fiction, 1760-1800: The Influences of the American Revolu- 


tion. By Rosert Becutorp Herman. [Louisiana State University Studies. ] 
(Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 1937, pp. ix, 480, $3.00.) In ' 
the making of this book Professor Heilman’s chief problems were two: the 
reading and analysis of the vast body of English fiction written during the 
last four decades of the eighteenth century; and the segregation and criticism 
of basic points of view toward America. The first problem he has solved, I 
believe, with finality. His patience in assembling all possible evidence is worthy 
of praise, The classification of his data is more questionable. I think that 
at times he complicates some rather simple verdicts of English fiction concern- 
ing America. To cite only one example, the distinction in chapters Iv and v 
between fiction dealing with the Revolution merely as narrative and fiction 
dealing with it as narrative but also including opinions seems to me an over- 
refinement. The reader appreciates Professor Heilman’s careful separations of 
the various attitudes, but from such partitions of thought there often results an 
air of repetition and overlapping. In all fairness, I must mention this fault, but 
the final impression remains: a difficult task thoroughly and competently done 
for all time. l STANLEY T. WILLIAMS. 
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Travels tn the Interior Inhabited Parts of North America in the Years 1791 and . 
1792. By P. CampBeLL. Edited, with an Introduction by H. H. LANGTON, and 
with Notes by H. H. Lancron and W. F. Ganonc. [Publications of the 
Champlain Society.] (Toronto, the Society, 1937, pp. xxi, 326, xii.) This fine 
new edition of a rare, expensive work contains the shrewd and interesting ob- 
servations of a Scottish investigator as to lands examined for their agricultural 
potentialities in the course of a circuit from New Brunswick overland to Que- 
bec, thence through Upper Canada to Niagara and the Grand River valley, 
across the Genesee country to Albany, down to New York and neighboring 
New Jersey, and back to New Brunswick by sea. Everywhere he went he 
found brother Scots whose hospitality he enjoyed and whose candor aided him 
greatly. His report throws useful light on why the Canadas were more at- 


tractive than New York to North American westward migrants at this time, ' * 


on the character of American frontier agriculture, on the strenuous selective 
processes to which their migrations subjected the loyalists of the American 
Revolution, and on the Iroquois after their removal to Canada. The editorial 
additions are excellent. J. B. BREBNER. 


V The Private Letters of Princess Lieven to Prince Metternich, 1820-1826. Edited 
and with a Biographical Foreword by PETER QUENNELL, assisted in translation 
by Dirys Powerit. (New York, Dutton, 1938, pp. xxii, 386, $3.75.) This 
volume substantially strengthens the claim that its author, Russian ambassadress 
in London, surpasses any unofficial female diplomatist of the modern age. It 
possesses interest for the student of English history and for the historian of 
the diplomacy of the post-Napoleonic era. Madame Lieven dutifully reported 
to her chief Continental lover, the self-styled coachman of Europe, what she 
saw, heard, and thought. English cabinet politics and trends in popular opin- 
ion are sandwiched in with bits of authoritative diplomatic information and 
gossip. Little new light is shed on her famous mission of 1825 to Russia, 
though she penetrated deeply into Alexander I’s political plans, which she in- 
tended to share with Metternich but never did. References to economic af- 
fairs and ne social life'are disappointingly rare. She wrote with an eye to 
posterity. “My letters have been a most faithful record of everything that 
came to my knowledge” (p. 375). She deserves well of the historical fra- 
ternity. From these letters emerges, too, a fuller understanding of her own 
personality: her bluntness and arrogance, her genius for conjugal infidelity, 
her lively interest in music and contemporary literature. The editor has per- 
formed his exacting task admirably. In a gayly written foreword he presents 
a sharply etched portrait of the writer and reveals how he came into possession 
of the fragile notebooks containing excerpts from her correspondence with 
Metternich. In doing the letters into English from Madame Lieven’s French he 
has endeavored to preserve the original style. Pithy summaries, sometimes a 
trifle misleading, introduce each of the four sections into which the corre- 
spondence is divided. How, apart from internal evidence, Mr. Quennell de- 
termined the authenticity of the manuscripts is not disclosed. ARTHUR J. May. 


1848. By FéLix Pontex. (Paris, Colin, 1937, pp. 224, 15 fr.) This small volume 
is decidedly worthy of careful reading. Taking France as.the focal point of 
the revolutionary preparation, Professor Ponteil attempts successfully to make 
a survey of the events and results of the insurrections of 1848. He lays greater 
emphasis on the importance of the clubs than has been done hitherto. He also 
contrasts the changes in ideas which distinguished the previous revolutions 
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from the movements of 1848. Of these, he asserts, the greatest was the addition 

‘of ‘Tégalité des jouissances à légalité des droits”. Different in their aims, the 
various uprisings of 1848 sought for“liberty and unity. Unity France already 
had; liberty she believed she had acquired. Germany, Italy, Austria desired 
both. The failure of the social revolution in France Professor Ponteil attributes 
to the fact that the revolutionaries were not in accord. This is true, but is it 
not equally true that the discordant revolutionary sects lacked really capable 
and experienced leadership? And in spite of failure, 1848 was not entirely 
without effect. The “quarante-huitard” became the man who built the basis 
for the future triumph of democracy. In other words, 1848 was a step and 
not a lost effort; it rid revolutionary theory of many of the out-worn ideas of 
what revolution should be; it showed revolutionists the need for practical ac- 
tion as well as philosophic basis. Out of it came many of the convictions 
which led to the success of 1870 in France and in Italy. J. M. S. ALLISON. 


The Influence of Border Troubles on Relations between the United States and 
Mexico, 1876-1910. By RoBerT D. Grece. [The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1937, pp. 200, $2.00.) This is a doctor’s dissertation, thorough, well- 
documented, and heavy, -written upon a topic already familiar to three or 
four specialists in the field—a subject, moreover, which cannot be detached 
from the other issues arising in United States-Mexican relations during the 
period: the promotion and protection of American commerce and investments. 
The research project, therefore, was not a happy choice and tends to illustrate 
the futility of some of our academic exercises. For this, however, the author 
is less responsible than the professor who assigned him the task. Dr. Gregg 
discovered a few new sources of evidence and cast several small rays of light 
on the familiar theme of frontier lawlessness, weaving his story into the 
broader story of the relations between the two countries for the period under 
considration. The beginning and end of his narrative could have been im- 
proved by an examination of two topics which he neglected: (1) the revolu- 
tionary operations of Porfirio Diaz in the United States before 1876 and (2) 
the activities of his bitter enemies in the United States after 1908—both topics 
rather closely connected with the border. The task of the reader could have 
been lightened by subdivisions within the long chapters, such as appear in 
the first chapter but were discontinued thereafter. J. FreD Rippy. 


Europas Diplomatie am Vorabend des Weltkrieges: Eine Bilanz der Wissen- 
schaftlichen Forschung über die Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges und die Juli- 
krise 1914. By Ernst ANRICH. (Berlin, Quaderverlag August Bach, 1937, pp. 
85. 2 M.) Anrich is already known to students of prewar diplomacy for his 
substantial study of the Yugoslav problem and his monographic treatment of 
British policy in July, 1914. “The present brochure is based in large measure 
on these works and is intended to be an essay in synthesis designed for teachers, 
journalists, and others who ought to have some knowledge of the findings of 
modern research. “The emphasis is placed less on details or even narrative 
than on the larger lines of development. If anything, it is rather too meta- 
physical, though the basic argument, that England, which ought to have as- 
sumed the leadership in the organization of Europe for peace after the col- 
lapse of the Bismarckian system, allowed itself to become enmeshed in the 
dangerous policies of the Franco-Russian Alliance, is well reasoned. The dis- 
cussion of the political implications of the Moltke Plan, which rests upon 
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some illuminating. recent German studies, is also of considerable value. Alto- 
gether the author has succeeded in his purpose and has kept himself free from 
the distortions characteristic of many writings on the subject. W. L. LANGER. 


Malaysia: A Study in Direct and Indirect Rule. By Rupert Emerson. [Bureau 
of International Research, Harvard University and Radcliffe College.] (New 
York, Macmillan, 1937, pp. xii, 536, $5.00.) Dealing with important areas to 
which competent scholars have given too little attention, this volume is a 
valuable addition to the literature of colonial administration and policy. The 
author’s chief purpose was “to explore the history, structure, and working of 
the political systems established by the British in the Malay Peninsula and, in a 
comparative fashion, to give at least some indication of the very different sys- 
tems of the Dutch in the neighboring Indies” (p. 8). He has made extensive 
use of printed materials, official and secondary, and a year’s residence in 
changing Malaysia afforded opportunities for fruitfúl observation. Unfortu- 
nately, none of the available unpublished sources were consulted, a fact which 
accounts for the relative lack of originality in the earlier historical sections of 
the book. The footnotes give many references, but there is no bibliography. 
The author is most at home in describing the various political systems of 
British Malaya. Following an involved introduction and two brief chapters on 
British expansion are four excellent, substantial ones treating the Federated 
Malay States, the so-called independent states, the Straits Settlements, and the 
important developments of the past decade. Much of this treatment is histori- 
cal in character; it is objective, critical, and discerning. To the Netherlands 
Indies only two sketchy chapters are devoted. In a stimulating final section 
attention is given to the broader aspects of European rule. Although the author 
considers that the period of Western domination has been both necessary and 
beneficial to the Malaysian peoples, he states that neither the British nor the 
Dutch have shown much regard for their welfare. Despite interesting varia- 
tions in form and method, there is basically little difference between direct 
and indirect rule. The Dutch, however, have done more than the British to 
prepare the inhabitants for a measure of political independence. 

G. Letcutron LaFuze. 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: A Guide to the Material published in 
1936 on Anthopology, Art, Economics, Education, Folklore, Geography, Gov- 
ernment, History, International Relations, Law, Language, and Literature. 
Edited by Lewis Hanke. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1937, pp. 
XV, 515, $4.00.) The 1937 edition of this handbook is a welcome addition to 
the general bibliography on Latin America. Covering in general the same 
field as the 1936 edition, it is fuller and more inclusive. Of special interest are 
the articles at the end of the volume. The contribution of Robert S. Chamber- 
lain on the archives of Guatemala and that of Roscoe R. Hill on the national 
archives of Latin America will be especially appreciated. The article by Henry 
J. Bruman, “The Russion Investigations on Plant Genetics in Latin America ' 
and their Bearing on Culture History’, should be noted. 

l FRANK. TANNENBAUM. 
ARTICLES 
CHARLES A. Bearn. A Memorandum from an Old Worker in the Vineyard. Social Educ., 


Sept. 
HENRY E, SIGERIST. Science and Democracy. Science & Soc., Summer. 
GUSTAVE MERCIER, La “Relation d'incertitude” et le principe de causalité. Rev. Synthèse, 


Apr. 
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BerTHa E. Josepnson. Critical Investigation versus Careless Presentation, Ohio State 
Archaeol, and Hist. Quar., July. 

WALTER L. Dorn. Some Problems of Contemporary Historiography. Ibid. 

Lawrence C. Wrotn. The Bibliographical Way. Colophon, Spring. 

Donatp L. Jacosus. On the Nature of Genealogical Evidence. New Eng. Hist. and 
Gencal Reg., July. 

Thomas S. Gares, The Possibilities of Philadelphia as a Center for Historical Research. 
Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

Joun F. Burns. What about Military History? Infantry Jour., July. 

GABRIEL-Louis JaraY. Perspectives historiques: L'action de Plslam sur l'Europe. Rev. 
Synthèse, June. 

EverT Barcer. The Present Position of Studies in English Field-Systems. Eng. Hist. Rev., 
July. 

Cartos E. CasraNepa. The Beginning of University Life in America. Cath. Hist. Rev., 
July. 

H. C. ScuuLz. The Monastic Library and Scriptorium at Ashridge. Huntington Library 
Quar., Apr. 

AUGUSTE Leman. Le Saint-Siège et l'élection impériale du 22 décembre 1636, Rev. Hist. 
-Ecclés., July. l 

CAMILLE VALLAUX. Deux précurseurs de la géographie humaine: Volney et Charles 
Darwin. Rev. Synthèse, June. 

Joser Kórwer. Die Slaven im Urteil der Deutschen Frühromantik. Hist. Vierteljahrs., 
XXXI, no. 3. 

WiLLis HERBERT Bowen. The Earliest Treatise on Tobacco: Jacques Gohory's “Instruc- 
tion sur l’herbe Petum”. Isis, May. 

A. H. TayLor. The French Fleet in the Channel, 1778 and 1779. Mariner’s Mirror, July. 

Hornen Furser. The Beginnings of American Trade with India, 1784-1812. New Eng. 
Quar., June. : 

RayMonp Lance. Le sculpteur Houdon, premier ambassadeur de Part francais aux 
Etats-Unis. Franco-Am. Rev., Spring. 

Frank Monacuan. The American Drawings of Baroness Hyde de Neuville. 1b2d. 

Epwarp F. Hawks. The Anglican Reunion Movement and the Catholic Church. Cath. 
Hist. Rev., July. 

CHRISTOPHER HiLL. Soviet Interpretations of the English Interregnum. Ec. Hist. Rev., 
May. 

L. A. Maverick. Chinese Influence Upon the Physiocrats. Ec. Hist., Feb. 

James WesrrFaLL Tuompson. Edward Gibbon, 1737-1794. Pacific Hist. Rev., June. 

WinLiam D. GUTHRIE. General Count de Rochambeau, Commander of the French Army 
in America during the American Revolution, 1780-1782. Franco-American Rev., 
Spring. 

JuLes A. BarsnÉzE, France and the Establishment of the American Hierarchy, Cath. Hist, 
Rev., July. 

Ricuarp H. HEINDEL. Americans and the Royal Astronomical Society. Science, June 24. 

GEORGE VERNE BLUE. Anglo-French Diplomacy during the Critical Period of the Nootka 
Controversy, 1790. Oregon Hist. Quar., June. 

Harris G. Warren. The Origin of General Mina's Invasion of Mexico, Southwestern 
Hist. Quar., July. 

Frank R. Lewis. Linnaeus, Valltravers, and Demidoff. Proc. Linnean Soc. London, June. 

CHARLES WinsLow Exxiorr. The Indispensable Conquest [the Wilkinson Expedition to 
Canada, 1813]. Infantry Jour., July. 

D. C. Harvey. The Halifax-Castine Expedition [1814]. Dalhousie Rev., July. 

CONSTANTINE DE GRUNWALD. Madame de Lieven et Metternich. Rev. Paris, May. 

Id. L’Autriche et le décabrisme. Monde Slave, 1938, no. 1. 

E. Jones Parry. A Review of the Relations between Guizot and Lord Aberdeen, 1840-52. 
History, June. 

Davip R. SERPELL, American Consular Activities in Egypt, 1849-63. Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Sept. 
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Rooman W. Paul. The Origin of the Chinese Issue in California. Miss. Valley Hist. . 
Rev., Sept. f 

A. B. Parson. The Beginning of the Church in Liberia. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
June. 

Kurr Jacow. Das “Konigswort” Georgs V. Berl. Monatsh., July. 

J. H. LanpMan. The War Debt Problem and a Solution. World Affairs Interpreter, July. 

Maurice Doss. A Note on Some Aspects of the Economic Theory of Marx. Science E 
Soc., Summer. 

RunoLF WALTER, Die japanisch-amerikanische Intervention in Sibirien. Berl. Monatsh., 
Sept. 

ELEANOR LANSING Duties. The Bank for International Settlements in Recent Years. 
Am. Ec. Rev., June. 

RENÉ La BRUYÈRE, L'état actuel du problème naval en Méditerranée. Esprit Internat., 
July. l 

R. W. SEToN-Warson. The German Minority in Czechoslovakia. For. Affairs, July. 

RoserT DENHARDT. Mexican Demography. Pacific Hist. Rev., June. 

Payson S. WiLb. What is the Trouble with International Law? Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., June. 


DOCUMENTS 

Leonard E. Mins, tr. and ed. Unpublished Letters of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 
to Americans. Science $ Soc., Summer. 

Em. PiGuET. Les dénombrements généraux de Refugiés au Pays de Vaud et 4 Berne, 
à la fin du XVIIe siècle, Bull. Soc. Hist. Protestantisme Fr., April. 

EarL H. PriTCHARD. The Instructions of the East India Company to Lord Macartney on 
his Embassy to China and his Reports to the Company, 1792-4. Part 1: Instructions 
to the Company [cont.]. Jour. Roy. Asiatic Soc., Apr. 

With the American Fur Company in the Michilimackinac Dependencies, 1818-1822: 
Letters of Samuel Ashmun, Jr., and John H. Fairbank. Moorsfield Antiq., May. 

WiLLiam D. Overman, ed. A Sidelight on the Hunters’ Lodges of 1838. Can. Hist. 
Rev., June. . 

C. DE GRUNWALD, ed. Russie et Autriche. I-II. Monde Slave, 1938, nos. 1, 2. 

Gorpon WkicHr. Persigny and the- Annexation of Nice and Savoy. Jour. Mod. Hist., 
Sept. - 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


T. R. S. Broughton 


Scandinavian Archaeology. By Haakon SHETELIG and the late HyaLmar FALK. 
Translated by E. V. Gordon. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. 
viii, 435, $7.00.) In the development of modern archaeology the Scandinavian 
North holds no mean place. Just over a century ago it was a Dane, C. J. 
Thomsen, who introduced a measure of orderliness into the youthful discipline 
with his clear-cut distinction between the stone, the bronze, and the iron ages, 
and with his suggested correlations between human remains and the fauna, 
flora, and geological strata in which they were uncovered. Our knowledge of 
man’s prehistory, moreover, owes not a little to archaeological finds of Scandin- 
avian provenance. For a number of decades Scandinavian scholars have been 
publishing many of the results of their fruitful investigations, It is a voluminous 
literature but in the main highly specialized and scattered. The English reader 
is fortunate in that there is now made available to him a reliable synthesis 
covering the whole field of Scandinavian archaeology prepared by one of 
Norway’s foremost archaeologists who himself has made many contributions 
to. the wealth of material he is summarizing. As here presented, the synthesis 
is of fully as much interest to the historian as to the archaeologist. For some 
time to come this work must remain a standard reference for English readers. 
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. Tax Rolls from Karanis. Part 1, Text. Edited by HERBERT CHAYYIM YOUTIE, 
with the collaboration of VERNE Brinson ScHumMaAN and OrsaMus MERRILL 
Peart. [University of Michigan Studies.] (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan 
Press, 1936, pp. xvi, 437, plates 1v, $5.00.) This volume contains the texts of 
three tax rolls from the village of Karanis in the Fayúm, dating from succes- 
sive years in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. A description and explanation of 
the volume is given by Youtie in Classical Weekly (XXX [1937], 199-201), and 
this will be useful before the publication of Part IJ, which will contain the in- 
troduction, commentary, and indexes for the texts of Part I, as well as twenty 
additional fragments of Greek text. The rolls give almost complete records of 
the daily collections of taxes assessed in money, and it will be possible to 
gather much important evidence for the population and total revenue of the 
village and particularly for the methods of assessment and collection, for there 
are numerous notes of the collectors in the margins and on the verso of these 
rolls. Youtie and Pearl’s Note on P. land. VII, 141 (AJ.P., LVU [1936], 465- 
69) is an indication of the valuable evidence in these rolls for special problems 
of the difficult currency used in Roman Egypt. Therefore we await eagerly 
the publication of Part II of this work; meanwhile we have only praise for an 
almost perfect publication of a text which totals 13,371 lines, a Herculean labor 
of decipherment. S. L. WALLACE. 


Der Gott der Makkabäer: Untersuchungen über Sinn und Ursprung der Mak- 
kabáischen Erhebung. By ELtas BICKERMANN. (Berlin, Schocken, 1937, pp. 182, 
6 M.) In this work Dr. Bickermann carries a step further his significant re- 
searches in the history of the Seleucid Empire and the Maccabean revolt. It 
is based upon an independent evaluation of the sources, especially those con- 
tained in the biblical books of Maccabees, to which besides the numerous notes 
are devoted four lengthy appendixes of some forty pages. Special attention is 
paid to the complex problems of chronology—the author deviates in many 
important details from the hitherto accepted dates—and to the authenticity of 
several original documents preserved in the books of Maccabees and in Jose- 
phus. In the maze of available records Dr. Bickermann detects five distinct 
strains, each representing a different version of the events preceding the out- 
break of the revolt, which, even in the second century B.C., were the subject 
of extended controversy. In a fascinating chapter (pp. 36 ff.) the author shows 
how these conflicting versions deeply influenced medieval and modern Chris- 
tian scholars and publicists—the shades of interpretation in the subsequent 

‘Jewish tradition are not mentioned-—and also served to justify both revolution- 
ary and counterrevolutionary biases. His own interpretation is to demonstrate 
that the persecution originated “neither from an historic accident nor from 
the spirit of heathendom . . . but from a party among the Jews which desired 
a reform of the religion of their- forefathers in deviation from the monotheistic 
creed” (p. 8). Two maps and five illustrations effectively supplement the dis- 
cussion, but the half-page index is too brief to serve any useful purpose. 

Sao W. Baron. 


GENERAL ÁRTICLES 


Hans NoRLING-CHRISTENSEN. Kapitler af dansk jernalders handelshistorie. Tilskueren, 
Feb. 


J. L Gexs. Studies in the Topography of Western Asia. Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., Jan. 
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H. H. RowLev. Israel's Sojourn in Egypt. Bull. John Rylands Library, Apr. 

THEODOR WAnHLIN. Ett kapitel ur “sfinxens gata.” Ord och Bild, 1938, no. 5. 

Rubi Parer. Die Kontinuität der ägyptischen Kultur als volkskundliches Problem. 
Arch, f. Religionswiss., XXXV, nos. 1-2. 

ARNO PoEBEL. The Names and the Order of the Old Persian and Elamite Months during 
the Achaemenian Period. Am. Jour, Sem. Lang., Apr. 

Id. Chronology of Darius’ First Year of Reign. Ibid., July. 

B. Meissner. Die Achimenidenkénigs und das Judentum. Sitz. Berl. Akad., 1938, no. 2. 

A. ANDREWES. Eunomia. Class. Quar., Apr. 

C. M. Bowra. Xenophanes and the Olympic Games. Am. Jour. Philol., July. 

FeLix HowLAnD. Xenophon’s Ideas of Leadership. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Mar. 

Louis GERNET. Sur les actions commerciales en droit athénien. Rev. Etudes Grec., Jan. 

E. L. Hicusarcer. Theognis and the Persian Wars. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXVII. 

A. W. GOMME. Aristophanes and Politics. Class Rev., July. 

H. B. DunkEL. Was Demosthenes a Panhellenist? Class. Philol., July. 

F. M. ABEL. L'ère des Séleucides. Rev. Bibl., Apr. 

E. BIKERMAN. Les Hérodiens. brd. 

M. Guarpuccr. Una nuova confederazione cretese: Glio Orioi. Riv. Filol., Mar. 

A. A. Boyce. The Expiatory Rites of 207 B. C. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXVII. 

L. R. TayLor. The Opportunities for Dramatic Performances in the Time of Plautus and 
Terence. Ibid. 

D. O. Rosson. The Nationality of the Poet Caecilius Statius. Am. Jour. Philol., July. 

H. Him. Equites and Celeres. Class. Philol., July. 

G. LipPoLD. Zu den Imagines Hlustrium. Róm. Mitteil., LIL, nos. 1-2. 

Ernsr KORNEMANN. Zum Augustusjabr: 1. Octavians Romulusgrab; 2. Der Prinzeps als 
Hegemon in Osten. Kito, XXXI, no. 1, 

Kenneru Scorr. Notes on Augustus’ Religious Policy. Arch. J. Religionswiss., XXXV, 
nos. 1-2. 

Marion ALTMAN. Ruler Cult in Seneca. Class. Philol., Apr. 

M. Sr. A. Woopsiwe. The Role of Eight Batavian Cohorts in the Events of 68-9 A. D. 
Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXVIII. 

M. A. Levi. I Principii dell'impero di Vespasiano. Riv. Filol., Mar. 

S. L. MonLer. The luvenes and Roman Education. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LXVII. 

A. E. R. Boax. The Organization of the Guilds in Greco-Roman Egypt. Ibid. 

GUNNAR ExuoLm. Handelsvagarna mellan Skandinavien och det Romerska riket. Scandia, 
Dec. 

Hans ULRICH Insrinsxy. Septimius Severus und der Ausbau des raetischen Strassen- 
netzes, Klio, XXXI, no. 1. 

HaraLD v. PETRIKOVITZ. Die Chronologie der Regierung Macrins. Ibid. 

Tom B. Jones. A Chronological Problem: The Date of the Death of Carus. Am. Jour. 
Philol., July. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Joun Garstang. Exploration in Cilicia: The Neilson Expedition. Av. Arch. and Anthrop., 
AAW, nos. 1-2. 

P. E. V. D. Meer. A Topography of Babylon, Iraq, V, no. 1. 

G. and A. HorsrieLD. Sela-Petra, the Rock, of Edom and Nabatene. Quar. Depart. 
Antiq. Palest., VII. 

WALTER R. AcarD. Notes on the Siphnian Treasury Frieze. Am. Jour. Arch., Mar. 

Jonn FRANKLIN DanieL. Excavations at Kourion. Ibid. 

ELIZABETH Pierce BLEGEN. News Items from Athens. Ibid. 

W. A. CAMPBELL. The Fourth and Fifth Seasons of Excavation at Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes: 1935-6. Ibid. 

A. Aymarp. Une ville de la Babylonie séleucide. Rev. Etudes Anc., ha 

KARL LERMANN-HARTLEBEN. Maenianum and Basilica. Am. Jour. Philol., Mar. 

L. A. HoLLanD. The Shrine of the Lares Compitales. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., 
LXVII. 
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PAUL LemMERLE. Palestre romaine à Philippes. Bull. Corr. Hell., LXI, no. 1.. 
PIERRE DEMARGUE and HENRI VAN EFFENTERRE, Recherches á Dréros. 1bid. 
RICHARD HEUBERGER. Die Gaesaten. Klio, XXXL, no. 1. 


INSCRIPTIONAL AND LITERARY SOURCES 


* 


J. W. Jack. The Lachish Letters: Their Date and Import. Palest. Expl. Quar., July. 


W. F. ALBriGHT. The Oldest Hebrew Letters: The Lachish Ostraca. Ball. Am. School 
Ortental Research, Apr. 


GupMUND ByjórcK. Papyrusfynden och den grekiska litteraturhistorien. Ord och Bild, 
1938, no. 1. 


Ruys CARPENTER. The Greek Alphabet Again. dm. Jour. Arch., Jan. 

J. H. Tuer. Solon und Pittakos. Mnemosyne, LXIL, no. 2. 

BENJAMIN D. MeRitr. A Note on Kleon's Assessment. Am. Jour. Philol., July. 

E, Cavaicnac. La date de l’archontat d'Eukleidas à Delphes. Rev. Etudes Grec., June. 

H. D. WestTLaKE. The Sources of Plutarch's Timoleon. Class. Quar., Apr. 

C. BRADFORD WELLES, New Texts from the Chancery of Philip V of Macedonia and the 
Problem of the “Diagramma”. dm. Jour. Arch., Mar. 

G. Hicmer. The Life of Juvenal. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., LX VII. 

EzLis HESSELMEYER. Tacitus und die Zehntlandstheorie. Klio, XXXI, no. 1. 

G. Downey. Malalas on the History of Antioch under Severus and Caracalla. Trans. 
Am. Philol. Assoc., LXVIII. 


L. Conen. Heredis Institutio ex Re Certa and a New Will of the Roman Type. lbid. 
C. J. KRAEMER, JR., and N. Lewis. A Referee’s Hearing on Ownership. Ibid. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
G. C. Boyce 


The Medieval Latin and Romance Lyric to A.D. 1300. By F. BRirrain. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1937, pp. xili, 273, $4.50.) The 
study of medieval poetry is essential to any full comprehension of medieval 
civilization. Mr. Brittain’s book, handsome in format and binding as such a 
volume should be, is a convenient collection of over one hundred selections of 
poetry in medieval Latin and various Romance languages. Each selection is 
preceded by a brief comment, and the whole collection is introduced by an 
essay of some sixty pages. Although references are given to many works where 
English translations of some of the lyrics may be found, the reviewer is, 
nevertheless, somewhat perplexed by the book as a whole and is at a loss when 
trying to determine the exact audience for which it has been written. Special- 
ists will probably not be in entire agreement as to the selections included in 
the book, the sequence of the arrangement of Latin and vernacular poems, 
and what are of necessity the obiter dicta of the brief introduction; they must 
perforce resort to the standard editions rather than depend upon an anthology. 
The nonspecialist will find in most instances linguistic barriers that he can- 
not leap. His knowledge of medieval Latin may be satisfactory, but that of his 
medieval French is likely to be “extensive rather than exact” (to use Pro- 
fessor Sidney Painter’s happy phrase), and his Provencal, Castilian, Galician- 
Portuguese, and Italian weak—at least in spots! For him the introduction will 
prove informing and interesting but at the same time somewhat confusing. 
The technical vocabulary of prosody can no longer be assumed as a common 
possession of educated men, and where its use is essential to the argument the 
meaning of the technical term should be given. In short, the introductory 
essay seems to give either too much or not enough. 
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Virgilio nel. Medio Evo. By D. Comrarerri. Edited by Giordio Pasquatt. Vol- 
ume I, (Florence, “La Nuova Italia”, 1937, pp. xxxiv, 291, 26 1.) This is a 
new edition of Comparetti's book, which first appeared in 1872. Professor 
Pasquali, the eminent classicist of the University of Florence, justifies in his 
preface the republication, on the ground that the work was “the first and 
remained the only Italian book of Classical philology in the nineteenth cen- 
tury”. Moreover, he tells us, notwithstanding the author's bias against the 
clergy and the church, which reveals itself throughout the work, and in spite 
of his conception of the Middle Ages, now no longer tenable in all its details, 
the book still retains its scholarly usefulness. Professor Pasquali discusses in 
detail an aspect of the work which appears to him unsound, namely, Com- 
paretti’s insistence on a popular Virgilian tradition which had developed in 
Naples antecedent to and independent of the writings of the more learned 
authors. He also adduces an important text unknown to Comparetti and to 
Spargo, which shows that in the fourth or fifth century Virgil was already 
looked upon as a prophet of Christianity by populations which were speaking 
not the Latin but the Greek and Coptic languages. Professor Pasquali has re- 
vised most of the notes and quotations with the aid of Comparetti’s library. 
i Dino BIGONGIARI, 


Inventaire des Sceaux Vaudois. By D. L. GaLsreaTH. [Société d'histoire de la 
Suisse romande.] (Lausanne, Payot, 1937, pp. xix, 340, plates xxiv, 30 fr.) This 
large quarto volume is devoted to a list of seals used in the territory of Vaud 
in Switzerland from the time of Otto II to about 1536. The book is about 
equally divided between lay and ecclesiastical seals, those described number- 
ing about twenty-six hundred. The former include those of emperors, dukes, 

- seignorial families, municipalities, courts, and minor officials who were en- 
titled to use these wax symbols. Among the latter are those of popes, patriarchs, 
bishops, archdeacons and their officials, chapters of cathedral churches, and 
parishes. Seals of universities, professors, doctors, priests, and chaplains also 
have their place. Abbeys and priories include. Benedictines, Cluniacs, Augus- 
tines, Cistercians, Premonstratensians, and Carthusians. The mendicant or- 
ders and the convents of women include Cistercians, Dominicans, and Francis- 
cans. Hospital orders include the groups of St. Anthony and St. John and the 
attendants of the institutions which they served. Many of the seals described 
are but fragments, and the inscriptions must be completed from other speci- 
mens or by inference from the remaining pieces. The author has been study- 
ing seals for many years and has published, among other works, Seals of the 
Bishops of Lausanne, an Armorial of Vaud, and a handbook of heraldry. The 
index of this book is very carefully prepared, and a list of the ateliers where 
these seals were made covers the period from about 1300 to 1540. A bibliog- 
raphy of works on the seals of Switzerland and adjacent rulers of that period 
adds to the usefulness of the book. This volume is published in celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary of the Société d'histoire de la Suisse romande 
and is dedicated to the founders of the association, who renewed in that coun- 
try a respect for authentic documents. J. M. Vincent. 


The Greatest Norman Conquest. By James Van Wyck Ossorne. (New York, 
Dutton, 1937, pp. xvi, 504, $5.00.) This book is intended to give the general 
reader a readable and authentic account of the Norman conquest of South 
Italy and Sicily. It is open to doubt, however, whether so detailed a narrative, 
colorful and full of action as it is, will hold the interest of the general reader, 
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while for the student of the Middle Ages a narrative ‘that elucidates no par- 
ticular points and shows inadequate understanding of medieval conditions 
beyond the immediate topic will be of little value. In general Mr. Osborne 
follows closely and correctly the narrative sources, especially Malaterra (mis- 
spelled throughout), William of Apulia, and Amatus, checking them but little 
by the work of modern scholars other than the obvious Chalandon. At times, 
however, without warning he leaves the guidance of medieval writers and of 
scholars to depict imaginary scenes. Historical students will regret having fuel 
added to prejudices new and old. “Nordic courage and the Nordic sense of 
directness and honesty towards life” are set off by the outworn contempt with 
which Greeks and Saracens are treated. Yet Mr. Osborne grossly exaggerates 
the part played by the Sicilian principality in the development of both medie- 
val and renaissance culture. The wantonly contemptuous tone, sometimes more 
than verging on the burlesque, used of the clergy, especially of the regular 
clergy, is offensive. It is regrettable that Mr. Osborne should not have cor- 
rected and polished his writing with more care. References are given or with- 
held with no apparent discrimination, given sometimes in full, often inade- 
quately or erroneously. Mistranslations, especially from the French of Aimé, 
are frequent. Doubtless because of haste, misspelled and misused words ‘are 
numerous. The writing of a successful historical book for the general reader 
is not an easy task. To be of value it is not enough that it should be based 
on contemporary sources; it should interpret the particular subject with un- 
derstanding of the wider field. J. M. TATLOCK. 


Zolotaya orda [Golden Horde]. Edited by V. BysrryansKi. (Leningrad, Gos. 
sozial’no-ekon. izd., 1937, pp. 204, 2.40 r.) This volume contains two studies, one 
on the Golden Horde by A. Yakubovski and the other on the Golden Horde and 
Russia by B. Grekov. Together they constitute a brief political and social 
history of the Tartar state in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, intended 
for students and the general public. There are sixteen plates showing remains 
of the material culture of the Tartars, A. YARMOLINSKY. 


John of Gaunt's Register, 1379-1383. Edited by the late ELzanor C. Lovce and 
Rosert SOMERVILLE, Two volumes. [Camden Third Series.] (London, Royal 
Historical Society, 1937, pp. 1-234; vi, 235-489.) This is a companion to John 
of Gaunt's Register, published in the same series in 1911 under the editorship 
of Sir Sydney Armitage-Smith. The original of the present register is pre- 
served among the Duchy of Lancaster records at the Public Record Office. The 
work of editing it had been nearly completed by Dr. Eleanor Lodge at the 
time of her death in 1936, and for what remained to be done, including the 
preparation of an index, Mr. Somerville made himself responsible. Owing to 
the length of the manuscript, entries which are in a standard form, such as 
indentures of service, are calendared. The register is of especial importance 
for the light it throws on the Duchy of Lancaster, the organization and man- 
agement of its estates, the officials connected with it, and the duke's household 
and governmental system, revenues, and administration of justice. 


Chartes confisquées aux bonnes villes du pays de Liège et du comité de Looz 
après la bataille d’Othée, 1408. By EM. Faron. [Commission royale d'histoire.] 
(Brussels, Palais des Académies, 1937, pp. xliv, 504, 60 fr.) It has beén the par-* 
ticular good fortune of M. Fairon to rediscover in the Lille archives a com- 
plete set of copies of municipal documents relating to Liége and the sur- 
rounding district which there was every reason to believe were lost forever 
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after their confiscation in 1408. The find in itself is important enough. Its 
significance for general municipal history is to help to establish a saner and 
more correct view of the slow democratization of Liége. We note furthermore 
the unusual variety of materials for the study of the gilds. The constitutional 
historian will welcome the reconstruction of the charter of liberties granted to 
Huy in 1066 by Bishop Theodwin of Liége. As similar documents are rare all 
through northwestern Europe during the eleventh century, it has a fair claim 
to careful attention. It shows the basic reciprocality of all these constitutive 
- grants: they were more or less contracts between a lord and his burgesses, not 
one-sided acts of the lord. This charter has indeed preserved the kernel of 
“customs” intact. It sets out to describe a body of self-appointed municipal 
rules of immemorial age, probably referring partly to the earliest stages of 
independence, when the burghers drew up clauses in self-defense against out- 
side lords and competing strangers. That required the confirmation of the 
bishop, and a few allusions in these “customs” show the necessity of securing 
the co-operation of the bishop as lord and protector. That he valued a faithful 
town is proved by the concession of the first clause belonging to 1066, that 
the burgesses are in charge of the castle of Huy during a vacancy of the see of 
Liége. MARTIN WEINBAUM. 


[The Sagas of the Kings (Konunga Sögur) and the Mythical-Heroic Sagas 
(Fornaldar Sögur): Two Bibliographical Supplements. By WHaLLvór HER- 
MANNSSON. [Islandica.] (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1937, pp. vii, 84, 
$1.00.) Too frequently Icelandic studies are thought of as complements to 
Old Norse or to Anglo-Saxon. But this latest bibliography of Professor Her- 
mannsson, like a number of his earlier studies, should be fully as much the 
concern of the historian as of the philologist, for the author has included 
the titles of many articles and studies which bear not so much upon the sagas 
as upon the life and societies for which the sagas are among our sources. It 
supplements earlier issues of Islandica (Volumes II and V} and is a companion 
to Volume XXIV. The four volumes taken together provide the basis for a 
somewhat detailed index of authors, reviewers, etc., which is a very commend. 
able feature of the present volume. 
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Epouarp Jorpan. Histoire ecclésiastique du moyen âge [bibliography]. Rev. Hist., Bull, 
Crit., Jan. y 

Maurice HéLiN. Bibliographie analytique des travaux relatifs aux textes latins du moyen 
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Stud., Jan. 
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Kirche. Zeitsch. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., Kan. Abt., XXVI. 
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CarLo Gumo Mor. La provvista dei benefici minori di libera collazione nel diritto 
ecclesiastico del regno Longobardo. Ibid. 
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Speculum, July. 

GEORGE L. Haskins. Charter Witness Lists in the Reign of King John. Ibid. 

J. Homer Herriorr. A Thirteenth-Century Manuscript of the Primera Partida. Ibid. 

R. W. SOUTHERN. Some New Letters of Peter of Blois. Eng. Hist, Rev., July. 

Hans Baron. Cicero and the Roman Civic Spirit in the Middle Ages and: the Early 
Renaissance. Bull, John Rylands Library, Apr. 

1d. Franciscan Poverty and Civic Wealth as Factors in the Rise of Humanistic Thought. 
Speculum, Jan. 

THEODORE SILVERSTEIN. On the Genesis of De Monarchia, Il, v. Ibid., July. 

A. F. PoLLARD. Two Notes on Parliamentary History: 1, The Chronology of Richard IPs 
First Parliament; 2, The Clerk of Henry VI’s ‘Re-adeption’ Parliament. Bull. Inst, Hist. ` 
Research, June. 

HERMANN HEMPEL. Das deutsche Spätmittelalter: Charakter einer Zeit. Hist. Zeitsch., 
CLVII, no. 2. 

D. O. Lorrin. Aux origines de l'école théologique d'Anselme de Laon. Rech. Théol. 
Anc. et Méd., Apr. 

GABRIEL Le Bras. Les Écritures dans le Décret de Gratien. Zeitsch. Savigny-Stiftung f. 
Rechtsgesch., Kan. Abt., XXVIL 

GERHARD KALLEN. Friedrich Barbarossas Verfassungsreform -und das Landrecht des 
Sachsenspiegels. Ibid., Ger. Abt., LVIII. 

PIER SILVERIO Leicur. Il nome dell’azione nei decretisti e nei decretalisti. Ibid., 
Kan, Abt., XXVII. 

L. Rasinowitz. The Medieval Jewish Counterpart to the Gild Merchant. Ec. Hist. 
Rev., May. 
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Pierro Vaccari. Nota sul diritto canonico nei suoi rapporti col diritto civile nel secoli 
XII-XIV. Zeitsch. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., Kan. Abt., XXVII. 7 

Emilio NasaLLi-Rocca, Gli ospedali italiani di S. Lazzaro o dei Lebbrosi: Contribute 
alla storia del diritto ospedaliero. Ibid. 

FRANCOIS OLIVIER-MARTIN, Le roi de France et les mauvaises coutumes au moyen 4ge. 
Ibid., Ger. Abt., LVIII. 

ÉTIENNE GILSON. Les seizes premiers theoremata et la pensée de Duns Scot. Arch. Hist. 
Doct. et Litt. du Moyen Age, XI. 

Joseph E. HansBERY. The Children’s Crusade. Cath. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Gino Luzzarro. Carta moneta o quote del debito pubblico? A proposito di una pretesa 
emissione di carta moneta a Milano nel 1240. Riv. Stor. Ec., Mar. 

Kart FRÓLICH. Zur Verfassungstopographie der deutschen Städte des Mittelalters. 
Zeitsch. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., Ger. Abt., LVI. 

Francis Darwin. The Holy Inquisition: Suppression of Witnesses’ Names. Church 
Quar. Rev., Jan., Apr. 

MARGARET HALL Cove. The Investment of Wealth i in Thirteenth-Century Genoa. Ec. Hist. 
Rev., May. 

Francois L. GANSHOF. Die Rechtsprechung des graflichen Hofgerichtes in Flandern vor 
der Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts. Zettsch. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., Ger. Abt., 
LVIIL. 

Hans Hirscu. Der Schadlosbrief Rudolfs von Habsburg an bayerisch-frankische Bischöfe 
und seine Bedeutung als Quelle fiir die Geschichte der babenbergischen Kirchen- 
verfassung Oesterreichs. Ibid., Kan. Abt., XXVII. 

Jean RivIERE. Une première “Somme” du pouvoir pontifical: Le pape chez Augustin 
d'Ancône. Rev. Sci. Relig., Apr. 

MARTIN HONECKER. Ramon Lulls Wahlvorschlag Grundlage des Kaiserwahlplanes bei 

Nikolaus von Cues? Hist. Jahrb., LVII, no. 4. 

G. DoupELEZ. La révolution communale de 1280 à Ypres. Rev. Ques. Hist., Mar. 

GIUSEPPE ERMINI. Caratteri della sovranità dei papi nei secoli XHI e XIV. Zeitsch. 
Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., Kan. Abt., XXVII. 

GEORGE A. LónING. Juden im mittelalterlichen Bremen und Oldenburg. Ibid., Ger. Abt., 
LVHI. 

PauL REHME. Neues über die Stralsunder Stadtbiicher, Ibid. 

G. HuBREcHT. Un procès de valorisation monétaire devant les échevins de Reims au 
moyen âge. Tijdsch. Rechtsgesch., XVI, no. 2. 

B. A. Pocquer pu Haur-Jussé. La succession de Bourgogne en 1361. An. Bourgogne, Mar. 

JOHANNES VINCKE. Volkstum und Apostolische Pönitentiarie im 14. Jahrhundert. 
Zeitsch, Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., Kan. Abt., XXVII. 

Hans ErICH FEINE. Die Approbation der Luxemburgischen Kaiser in ihren Rechtsformen 
an der Kurie, Ibid. 

Ernst Heymann. Fortescues Laudes Legum Angliae. Ibid., Ger. Abt., LVIII. 

B. A. Pocquer pu Haur-Jussé. Le compte de Pierre Gorremont, receveur général du 
royaume, 1418-1420. Bibl. École. Chartes, Jan., June, 1937. 

THEODOR LANGIN. Der Catholiconhymnus Gutenbergs. Zentralblatt f. Bibliothekswesen, 
May. 
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J. ExocH PowELL. Michael Apostolios gegen Theodoros Gaza. Byzant. Zeitsch., 
XXXVIII, no. 1. 

JosepH Lamor. L'ordre des parties dans le traité de Paulin d'Aquilée contre Félix d'Urgel. 
Jour. Theol. Stud., Jan. 

A. MICHEL. Die Botschaft Petros’ IM. von Antiocheia an seine Stadt über seine 
Ernennung. Byzant. Zeitsch., XXXVII, no. 1. 

KarL Otto MULLER, Ein unbekanntes Nekrologfragment (11. Jhdt.) aus dem Kreise 
der Klóstér Reichenau-Rheinau. Hist. Jahrb., LVI, no. 4. 

KONRAD SCHROD. Eine Falschung für Kloster St. Alban bei Mainz. Arch. f. Hessische 
Gesch., XX, nos. 1-2. 
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JEANNE BIGNAMI-ODIER, Le manuscrit Vatican latin 2186. Arch. Hist. Doct, et Lätt. du 
Moyen Age, XL 
J. T.“MuckLE. Isaac Israeli: Liber De Definicionibus. Ibid. 


FRANK R. Lewis. A History of the Lordship of Gower from the Missing Cartulary of 
Neath Abbey. Bull, Board Celtic Stud., May. 


H. Birrner. Zur Geschichte von Stift Selbold und seiner Beziehungen zu den 


Erzbischófen von Mainz im 12. und 13. Jahrhundert. Arch. f. Hessische Gesch., 
XX, nos. 1-2. 


H. WeiswElLER,. Un manuscrit inconnu de Munich sur la querelle des investitures. 
Rev. Hist, Ecclés., Apr. 

P. GLORIEUX. Les 572 Questions du manuscrit de Douai 434. Rech. Théol. Anc. et 
Méd., Apr. 

MARTIN GRABMANN. Die Lehre vom Intellectus Possibilis und Intellectus Agens im Liber 


De Anima des Petrus Hispanus des späteren Papstes Johannes XXI. Arch. Hist. Doct. 
et Litt. du Moyen Age, XI. 


S. Harrison TuHomson. Robert Kilwardby’s Commentaries In Prisctanum and In 
Barbarismum Donati. New Scholastictsm, Jan. 


FERDINAND M. DeLorme. En marge du Bullaire franciscain (Bulls of Innocent IV, 
Clement IV, and Alexander IV). France franciscaine, Jan. 


P. F. Fournier. Nouveaux documents sur le jurisconsulte Pierre Jacobi et sa famille. 
Bibl, Ecole. Chartes, June, 1937. 


GEOFFREY BARRAcLOUGH. Praxis Beneficiorum: A Contribution to the History of 


Practical Legal Literature in the Later Middle Ages. Zeitsch. Savigny-Stiftung f. 
Rechtsgesch., Kan. Abt., XXVII. 


H. G. Ricuarpson. Early Coronation Records: The Coronation of Edward H., Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, June. 


1d. and G. O. SayLes. The Parliament of Carlisle, 1307—Some New Documents. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., July. 


Cyarces Horr Tay.or. An Assembly of French Towns in March, 1318. Speculum, 
July. 
GEORGE L. Haskins. The Doncaster Petition, 1321. Eng. Hist, Rev., July. 


J. G. Sixes. Hervaeus Natalis: De Paupertate Christi et Apostolorum. Arch. Hist, Doct. 
et Litt. du Moyen Age, XL 


F. DóLcER. Empfangerausstellung in der byzantinischen Kaiserkanzlei? Methodisches 


zur Erforschung der griechischen Urkunden des Mittelalters. Arch. f. Urkundenforsch., 
XV, no. 3. 


S. BixoN. A propos d'un Prostagma inédit d’Andronic IH Paléolegue [cont.]. Byzant. 
Zeitsch., XXXVIII, no. r. 


H. G. RICHARDSON. John of Gaunt and the Parliamentary Representation of Lancashire. 
Bull. John Rylands Library, Apr. 


F. WormaLo. The Calendar of the Augustinian Priory of Launceston in Cornwall. 
Jour. Theol. Stud., Jan. 


Lupcer MEIER. Zum Schrifttum des Minoriten Kilianus Stetzing. Rech. Théol, Anc. et 
Méd., Apr. 


Henri Stem, Un diplomate bourguignon du XV? siècle: Antoine Haneron. Bibl. École 
Chartes, June, 1937. 
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The Place of Sir Thomas More in English Literature and History: Being a 
Revision of a Lecture delivered to the Thomas More Society. By R. W. 
CHAMBERS. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1937, pp. vii, 125, $2.00.) Saint 
Sir Thomas has been lucky in his biographers. The sketch of him by Erasmus 
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is as perfect a pen portrait as exists in literature. The life by Roper is ‘the 
first great English biography. And the most recent biography, by Professor 
Chambers, ranks high in scholarly achievement and in literary charm. In one 
respect only does Mr. Chambers seriously warp the truth of history. Having 
fallen in love with his subject, he tries to endow him with all the virtues, 
including that of tolerance. In the lecture now under review he defends his 
previous position against the many criticisms of it and tries to turn the tables 
on the historians, beginning with Foxe and Burnet and going down through 
Froude, Creighton, and Acton until he comes to his own contemporaries, 
With all possible submission, the historians can only reply that in this particular 
Professor Chambers is wrong. More, though a great genius and a good man, 
was really deeply tainted, in his later years, with the vice of a persecuting and 
intolerant age. PRESERVED SMITH. 


Catherine of Braganza. By Janer Mackay. (London, John Long, 1937, pp. 319, 


16s.) This is not an important historical work. It is typical of the more 
evanescent court narrative in purple jacket and gay heraldry which publishers 
can sell in reasonable quantity to the reading public of today. The period of 
the English Restoration with its Jacobite residue has furnished subjects for 
scores of such biographies during the last twenty years, and it is now well 
combed, as is indicated by the fact that two works have recently appeared on 
Catherine of Braganza, a dull, homely, uninteresting, and unimportant queen. 
Miss Mackay is a Canadian barrister whose previous literary accomplishment 
was Interlude in Ecuador. She writes with ease and grace and has read a few 
standard works, mostly old ones. None of the many recent scholarly treatments 
of the period is cited in footnotes or bibliography, both of which are too gen- 
eral or indefinite or misspelled to be of use or to command confidence. There 
is frequent reference to sources obviously used at second hand. Much is drawn 
from the undependable Historia Genealogica, Casa Real Portuguesa. Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock would not be flattered by confusion with John Pollock, whose 
Popish Plot is scarcely worthy of the great legal authority. Miss Mackay is 
adept in the realm of unspoken thoughts, where most of us have difficulty. 
There are occasional relieving bits of social scenery. Catherine's long widow- 
hood in England, where she was too foreign, and in Portugal, where she was 
too English, is of some interest, and few perhaps know that she served as 
regent of her warring state in 1704, on the last day of which she died. 
CLYDE GROSE. 


Science and Social Welfare in the Age of Newton. By G. N. CLark. (New York, 


Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. 159, $2.50.) In this suggestive little book 
Professor Clark extends the Age of Newton from the reign of Charles II to 
that of Queen Anne. The first four of the five chapters, delivered originally as 
lectures in the University of London, deal successively with science and 
technology, the economic incentives to invention, social and economic aspects 
of science, and social control of technological improvement. The third and 
fourth lectures have appeared as articles in the Economic Journal and the 
Economic History Review, respectively. The author treats of the interaction 
of the economic or other social forces and scientific curiosity in promoting 
invention and with the problem of technological unemployment that usually 
followed the introduction of new machines. In the third chapter he is critical 
of Hessen’s view that Newton’s scientific work was inspired chiefly by 
economic utility and suggests that other conditioning factors influential at the 
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time were the fine arts, medicine, and theology. He feels indeed that the 
“disinterested desire to know” may even have been “an independent and unique 
motive”. In the fifth chapter, on social science, Professor Clark traces briefly 
the history of the early efforts to apply quantitative methods in a study of 
social and political facts. A brief appendix, reprinted from the English His- 
torical Review, is devoted to William Fleetwood’s Chronicon Preciosum. 

W. T. LAPRADE. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of William Ill, 1 April, 
1700-8 March, 1702. Edited by Epwarp Barrson. (London, H. M. Stationery 
Office; New York, British Library of Information, 1937, pp. iv, 859, $11.75.) 
The present volume completes the calendar of the state papers of this series 
for the reign of William III. In contents it is not remarkable, being mainly 
composed of warrants, dockets, bills, and commissions derived from entry 
books or their equivalent. The documents calendared have yielded only a 
slender store of information, possibly because William was absent from Eng- 
land for a considerable portion of the time. Those pertaining to the office of 
Mr. Secretary Vernon are the most notable. They include incoming missives 
from the elder Methuen relating to a variety of Irish matters and frequent 
communications with the admiralty. The latter assume added interest as the 
outbreak of war becomes imminent and display a special concern for French 
naval preparations and for measures to meet them. Instructions to Rooke and 
Benbow and Marlborough's commission of June 1, 1701, appear, as do scattered 
items regarding routine matters in Scotland and the difficulties occasioned by 
pirates off the Virginia coast and in the East Indies. The financial troubles of 
the admiralty and of other officials are frequently in evidence, but there is 
hardly any trace of diplomatic or parliamentary activities. An appendix con- 
tains documents whose conjectured dates cover the decade 1689-99. The editing 
is of a high order. R. H. GEORGE. 


A Bibliography of British History, 1700-1715, with Special Reference to the 
Reign of Queen Anne. Volume II, 1708-1715. By WiLLiamM Thomas MORGAN, 
assisted by Cutoz Siner Morcan. (Bloomington, Indiana University, 1937, 
pp. vi, 684, $6.00.) For the eight years covered by this volume Professor Morgan 
has listed some 5700 items, nearly all of them bearing on the transcendent, 
inseparable political, religious, and economic issues of the time. Appeals to a 
literate public opinion poured from the press as never before in English his- 
tory—appeals on every intellectual level, in every temper, and in a striking 
variety of forms. The greatest publicists who have ever used the English 
tongue carried on a ceaseless warfare of pens. The average of Defoe's contribu- 
tions for this period is about twenty publications a year; of Swift's, about ten. 
Even in our own age of progaganda it is impressive to learn that the sale of 
Defoe’s True-Born Englishman reached 100,000 copies and that more than 
10,000 copies of Swifts Conduct of the Allies were sold in a month. This was 
the ineluctable result of the events of 1688, which made prerogative and 
government answerable to the nation at large. The sound bibliographical 
standards set by Professor Morgan in the first volume of this work are here 
maintained. There are imperfect citations, as he freely admits. Collation of 
versions of the same tract has been in some cases impossible. The smoke screen 
of anonymity which sheltered pamphleteers in their dangerous calling is often 
impenetrable. Pirating printers have made thorny and sometimes hopeless the 
identification of editions. There will be readers to complain of the inclusion 
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of this, or the exclusion of that, and some who will dissent here or there from 
interpretations of events found in the several prefaces. But all students of the 
period will recognize the gallantry of the undertaking and the-value of its 


achievement. 3 VIOLET BARBOUR. 


The Governors of Jamaica in the First Half of the Eighteenth Century. By ` 
FRANK CUNDALL. (London, West India Committee, 1937, pp. xxxi, 229, 18s.) 
This book, the second volume of a trilogy based on a lifetime of research, was 
published shortly before its distinguished author’s death. Like Volume I, The 
Governors.of Jamaica in the Seventeenth Century (Am. Hist. Rev., XLII, 822), 
the present study is a happy blending of history and biography and meets the 
highest tests of scholarship. It embraces thirteen administrations, from William 
Selwyn’s (1701-1702) through John Stewart’s (March-April, 1742). Each sec- 
tion contains voluminous excerpts from contemporary documents and literature. 
The historical outline of the period serves to orient the layman, while the long 
list of island officials and colonial agents is of inestimable value to the specialist 
in expansion. Numerous excellent illustrations add materially to the usefulness 
of the book, and it is a typographic gem. The manuscript of Volume III was 
undergoing final revision just before Mr. Cundall’s death and will appear 
shortly. No other colony has been more fortunate in its chronicler. Frank 
Cundall will always be remembered as “the historian of Jamaica”. 

í LoweLL JoseEPH RAGATZ. 


Crown, People, and Parliament, 1760-1935. By WiLiam Epwarps. (London, 
Arrowsmith, 1937, pp. 256, 8s. 6d.) This manual is an exposition of the work- 
ings of the British government under the main headings indicated in the title. 
The commonplaces: of the British system are treated in a topical fashion with 
abundant illustrations from the experiences since ‘1760. The supplying of so 
“many instances” has pushed into the background the avowed purpose of 
pointing out the “defects in its workings”. The racy treatment of the earlier 
_Hanoverians and the use of amusing instances in the relations of the sovereign 
and parliament and cabinet may stimulate an interest in the “neglectful voter” 
and aid “historical students for the Higher Certificate”. If so intended, how- 
ever, the volume should be checked over for numerous inaccuracies. Well- 
known quotations are in need of correction (pp. 45, 69, 223), and there are a 
good many erroneous statements (e.g., pp. 68, 126, 205, 231, 245). The foot- 
notes cannot be checked, for the editions used are not indicated, even in 
references to Erskine May, Medley, and Taswell-Langmiead. The bibliography 
is an aggravation. There are sins of omission as well as of commission. The 
treatment of the cabinet should include the. World War developments; the 
troubles growing out of the Hoare-Laval agreement throw light on the matter 
of collective responsibility; and the success of A. P. Herberts “Marriage Bill” 
would seem to show that an important reform can be secured by an independent 
(p. 210). Any consideration of recent trends should include the development 
of administration and of administrative law since the World War. 

Howard ROBINSON. 


Some Political & Social Ideas of English Dissent, 1763-1800. By ANTHONY 
LincoLN. (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. 292, 
$2.50.) This little volume is commendable as a prize essay. As a youthful 
academic exercise it shows distinct promise, but as serious history it scarcely 
deserves attention. The author read widely in appropriate places and collected 
a variety of apposite matter. Some of the things he says are penetrating; 
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others, almost naive. If the first brief chapter Mr. Lincoln describes his book 
as “a study in opinion” which “endeavours to assess the reactions of a large 
and peculiarly situated group of men and women to the many revolutions, 
political and intellectual, which mark the momentous years between 1763 and 
1800”. His second chapter is an essay on what he calls the “Dissenting In- 
terest”; in his third, entitled “Education and Politics”, he seeks to relate the 
work done in the Warrington and Hackney schools to certain political writers 
of the previous generation. The fourth chapter is devoted to the ideas of 
Richard Price, and the fifth to those of Joseph Priestley. The sixth and final 
chapter deals with a variety of things under the title “Toleration'and Rights”. 
A discriminating reader may learn much from these essays, but they give 
neither an adequate nor an accurate impression of the ideas that characterized 
English Dissenters in the last half of the eighteenth century. . 

W. T. LAPRADE. 


Scotland's Shifting Population, 1770-1850. By D. F. MacnonaLo. (Glasgow, Jack- 
son, Son and Company, 1937, pp. vil, 172, 75. 6d.) While professing to do for 
Scottish history what Redford's Labour Migration does for English, these well- 
documented pages may perform two additional services. They should provide 
the student of emigration with a long-needed analysis of migration made from 
parish records and offer- to modern pamphleteers a new version of the old 
grievances—the Highland clearances and rural depopulation. Impersonal forces, 
mainly the agricultural revolution and industrial concentration, rather than 
rapacious landlords appear as the principal causes drawing a majority of the 
population into a small minority of Scotland's area. Chapters on Irish immigra- 
tion, the health of the towns, and poor relief tell vividly enough what befell the 
Scottish migrant in that region of concentrated competition. One might quarrel 
with details of the study: puzzle over the delimitation of the period, 1770- 
1850, when 1750 and 1860 or 1880 seem to be more clear-cut boundaries; ques- 
tion minor deviations from Grants or Hamilton’s interpretation of the relation 
between English and Scottish labor or the textile and the metal industries; 
pounce on errors in reference like those on pages 9, 57, 71, and 128 from 
J. R. McCulloch and from Sir John Sinclair's voluminous statistical account; 
or even weary of the persistent reweighing of evidence and long for a 
Johnsonian outburst. But in the end one must commend the work for its 
precision and restraint. Few historians could describe the removal of the 
crofters to the coasts (p. 42) or the government made-work on the Caledonian 
canal (p. 82) without pointing a lesson at modern times. HELEN I. Cowan. 


Trade in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1813. By C. NorrHcoTE PARKINSON. (Cambridge, 
University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1937, pp. xii, 434, $5.00.) It is rather 
hard to evaluate this book. It presents little that is unknown to a student of 
the East India Company’s affairs, but, on the other hand, it brings together 
in excellent ferm a mass of material which is otherwise widely scattered. Its 
failure to present really new material arises chiefly from the fact that much 
of the book appears originally to have been intended as introductory to a 
study of naval history in the eastern seas between 1803 and 1810, which was 
based on manuscript records in the admiralty office. As introductory material 
to such a study it is superb, but as an independent work it lacks thoroughness 
and completeness. It is based almost entirely on contemporary printed accounts 
and records and a few later collections of documents. As such, it does not 
utilize a mass of manuscript material in the India office relating to the court 
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of directors, the shipping business of the company, the private trade, and the 
activities of the various committees of the company which should have been 
used if a definitive study of the subject were to have been written. Despite this 
weakness the general picture which it gives is accurate, and it is a definite 
addition to the literature dealing with the company and with the British in 
India. It is forcefully and interestingly written, and the point of view is often 
new and refreshing. Its conclusions are clearly presented so that in the future 
no one should have an excuse for misunderstanding the. true nature of the 
company and of British connections with India during this period. The work 
is well illustrated and beautifully printed. It is generally free from slips of the 
pen, although on page 56 the date 1557 would be more nearly correct than 
1586, the date 1785 on page 93 should be 1784, and on page 122 the date 1588 
must be a misprint. The book has some useful notes, a bibliography, and an 
index. Eart H. PRITCHARD, 


Letters from William Cobbett to Edward Thornton, written in the Years 1797 
to 1800. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by G. D. H. Core. (New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. xlvi, 127, $3.00.) Historical scholars 
know that Cobbett spent two periods of exile in the United States, 1792-1800, 
and 1817-1819. Mr. Cole, the author of The Life of William Cobbett (1925) 
and The Life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine with other Records of his 
Early Career in England and America (1927), has rendered a valuable service 
in carefully editing these twenty-three letters and an extract from a pamphlet. 
A comprehensive introduction and notes give the setting and furnish the 
necessary identifying details for each letter. Pro-French and pro-British feeling 
ran high in the United States at this time. Cobbett, for example, denounced 
not only Joseph Priestley as an English traitor but also such leading Democratic 
politicians and statesmen as Thomas McKean, for the “murder” of two Quakers 
during the American Revolution, and Dr. Benjamin Rush, as a medical fraud 
during yellow fever epidemics. Indeed, it is difficult to see why he was per- 

` mitted to remain in the country so long except that French propaganda and 
intrigue were equally offensive. In this tense atmosphere, as Mr. Cole cleverly 
points out, Cobbett felt at home: “he vastly preferred being fined $5000 to 
having too many friends” (p. xxxix). Although the book was designed primarily 
for the British reader, accounts of American politics and notices of well-known 
figures might have been shortened, as in the case of Hannah More (pp. 10-12). 
On the other hand, Mr. Cole is to be commended for his zeal in identifying 
characters and apenas obscure episodes. An index of persons completes the 
volume. FRANK J. KLINGBERG. 


The Formation of Canning's Ministry, February to August, 1827. Edited from 
Contemporary Correspondence by ARTHUR AsPINALL. [Camden Third Series.] 
(London, Royal Historical Society, 1937, pp. lvii, 327.) Documents selected from 
collections of manuscripts in the British Museum, the Public Record Office, at 
the University of Michigan, and in private possession are preceded by a de- 
tailed study of the change of government in England in the spring of 1827. 


Parlamentarism och demokrati i England. By Gunnar Hecxscuer. (Stockholm, 
Hugo Geber, 1937, pp. xii, 342.) The author, a son of the distinguished 
economist, professedly intended this work as an advanced textbook. But his 
treatment in many passages, especially in the second half of the book, moves 
on the level of a mature treatise in English constitutional government. He 
sharply distinguishes between the parliamentary system and democracy. The 
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, former arose in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in an aristocratic 
setting, and it by no means implied a democratic political system. The transi- 
tion to democracy came only toward the close of the nineteenth century, 
obviously marked by the extension of the suffrage to the masses and, less con- 
spicuously, by the changes in the rules of the house of commons, changes 
occasioned in the first instance by the interminable Irish question. After the 
turn of the century the parliamentary system, for the first time, had a chance 
to function in a democratic order. Whether or not it is a commendable system 
will depend on how it actually works in particular circumstances; as the writer 
of this study sees it, democracy is certainly not dependent upon it and may 
function under other political forms as well. O. J. FaLmes. 


The English Cooperatives. By Syoney R. ELLiorr. (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1937, pp. vili, 212, $3.00.) This book, written by a young English co- 
operative editor, may be classed as a companion volume to Marquis Childs's 
Sweden, the Middle Way. It is a graphic, discerning account of the rise of the 
British co-operative movement. The author’s main theme is that Englishmen, 
while outshouting the world in their devotion to laissez faire, developed during 
the nineteenth and first quarter of the twentieth century an extensive and highly 
perfected system of industrial monopoly and of price-fixing practices which met 
its only substantial challenge in the rising co-operative movement. The British 
co-operatives have reached a membership of 7,500,000 and a sales volume in 
excess of £200 million. Others have more adequately surveyed and documented 
the British co-operative development. No one, however, has so clearly drama- 
tized the conflict between the co-operatives and their state-assisted private com- 
petitors. The co-operative coal mines cannot exceed legal production quotas, 
established in the interest of maintaining coal prices. It is difficult for the co- 
operatives to secure the licensing of additional trucks for hauling their goods, 
so great is the opposition of railways. Many standard trade-marked goods can- 
not be bought by co-operatives except upon the promise not to pay rebates. In 
many other fields the co-operatives have found supply sources monopolized. In 
recent years the co-operative earnings, or more accurately savings, have been 
subjected to taxation. The author concludes that such restrictive and dis- 
criminatory practices have allied the co-operative and labor movements into a 
united political program. “The race is between economic collapse . . . and the 
rise of a united democratic movement with a practical program of far-reaching 
social change, and the will to make its program effective against the vested 
interests now rallying in defense of their privilege. The side on which the co- 
operative movement will stand in that struggle is not in doubt” (p. 198). 

CoLsToN WARNE. 


Moments of Memory: Recollections and Impressions. By Hernert Asquira. (New 
York, Scribner’s, 1938, pp. 382, $3.50.) This delightful sketch makes no pre- 
tense to being a full-length biography. It may be regarded rather as a predella 
to the portrait of Asquith presented in J. A. Spender and Cyril Asquith’s 
Life of Lord Oxford. It is a son’s tribute, though without a trace of filio-pietism, 
to the genius, the courage, the sincerity, and the perfect gentlemanliness of a 
man who had heavy burdens to bear during years of great anxiety. Perhaps 
the qualities of Asquith which emerge from these pages are chiefly his utter 
loyalty to his colleagues in the cabinet (in contrast to the maneuvers of Lloyd 
George to step into his shoes) and his patience in the face of attacks by Irish 
malcontents and hectorings by militant suffragettes, The vast and varied intel- 
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lectual interests of the man, as revealed in his major writings, tempered by 


his escape from distraction in the refuge of his garden, may have, unfitted ` 


Asquith, as his critics claim, for the stern duty of prosecuting the war with 
relentless vigor; but whether or not the indictment be true, we feel as we read 
this book that we would not have Asquith other than he was—the finest type 
of English gentleman. The substitution of Lloyd George for Asquith un- 
doubtedly “speeded up” the war; but, as the author remarks, the consequent 
absence of Asquith and Grey from the peace conference, where their moderat- 
ing influence would have probably given hearty support to President Wilson, 
“may well have had profound results on the future of which we have not yet 
seen the end”. Half of the author's chapters are devoted to his own experiences 
in the World War, where he fought almost continually from February, 1915, 
to the spring of 1918. His descriptions of military operations are among the 
most vivid in all the literature of the war. D. S. Muzzey. 


Bibliography of lrish History, 1912-1921. By James Carry. [National Library of 


Ireland.] (Dublin, Stationery Office, 1936, pp. xxxviii, 177, 6s.) The National 
Library of Ireland has acquired an enviable reputation not only for the wealth 
of its material relating to all aspects of Irish life but also for the courtesy 
and freedom from restriction with which these are made available to the 
student. In 1913 it published a Bibliography of Irish Philology and of Printed 
Irish Literature, prepared by Dr. R. I. Best, now director of the library, which, 
although designed primarily to serve the student of the Irish language and its 
literature, has proved to be an aid of inestimable value to the historian. Now 
it is proposed to publish in sections a general bibliography of Irish history. “It 
has been thought best to begin with recent history, the period immediately 
preceding the establishment of the Free State, as being that upon which atten- 
tion is at present largely directed, and for which consequently the need of 
accurate and detailed information is most felt. This will be followed by the 
period 1870-1911, covering the Home Rule and other movements.” The present 
work contains, besides the bibliography proper, a preface, introduction, 
chronology, and index. The introduction and chronology between them give, 
as a setting to the publications listed, a useful “explanatory guide” to the 
political history of the period. The index appears to be adequate. The bib- 


‘ liography is “restricted to constitutional and political questions”. It is also 


restricted to publications in the National Library, but that collection is so 
extensive that omissions are in general unimportant. The book is especially 
valuable for the information it gives regarding pamphlets, magazine articles, 
and the many ephemeral periodicals of the period. There are some evidences 
of deficiencies in proofreading, especially in regard to punctuation and uni- 
formity of style. James F, KENNEY. 


Kind Edward VIN: An Intimate Biography. By Hucror Borrko. (Philadelphia, 


Lippincott, 1937, pp. 328, $3.00.) This biography was one of many written on 
the eve of the coronation planned for Edward VIII. It contains an interesting 
sketch of Edward’s career as prince of Wales. His travels in all parts of the 
world are, however, unduly emphasized. The author stresses throughout the 
universal appeal of the prince and his insatiable curiosity about the vast 
dominions over which he eventually reigned for a year. He certainly over- 
does the prince’s physical activity. The World War, coupled with his missions 
as Britain’s Commercial Traveler No. 1, helped to unfit him for the routine 
duties of a king. His head was eventually turned by the adulation heaped upon 


» 


him, and he withdrew from the salutary influence of his father and mother, 
seeking relief from his arduous social obligations as heir apparent in the com. 
pany'of the “fast” set. In the final scene he preferred his personal happiness 
to unselfish service as British sovereign. The larger portion of the work praises 
his unselfishness, but the latter part turns from panegyrics to criticism. Beyond 
stressing Edward’s great interest in social reform, the book sheds little light 
upon his work as king. We should welcome something more about his per- 
sonal life, his boon companions, and more evidence of his serious interest in 
national affairs. George V is praised far beyond his deserts as “the greatest of 
the essentially English sovereigns’. The work could have been shortened to 
advantage. It is an interesting but discursive biography which will not enhance 
Mr. Bolitho’s literary reputation. He has had unusual opportunities for observa- 
tion, of which he here makes little use. W. T. Morgan. 
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FRANCE, BELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS 
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Citizen of Geneva: Selections from the Letters of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. By 
CHARLES WILLIAM HenDeL, (New York, Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. xi, 
405, $3.50.) This anthology is based on the twenty volumes of Correspondance 
générale, issued from 1924 to 1934 through the aid of the Institute of France, 
and is preceded by a biographical sketch, one third as long as the letters them- 
selves, explaining the circumstances under which each was written. It would 
have been more satisfactory had a brief introduction preceded each letter. The 
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sketch, which is well done, contains selections from other letters than those 
included in the body of the work and, on a somewhat peculiar principle of the 
editor, is more impartial than the anthology. Indeed, if one is to be guided by 
the latter, one finds a different Rousseau from the halfcrazed, suspicious 
neurotic to whom one is accustomed. This Rousseau is a sensible, well-balanced 
person, who writes with much charm and natural gayety, a lover of fun and 
quiet happiness. Music, botany, and education are his delights; he is devoted 
to the welfare not only of the “poor girl” who is his housekeeper but also of 
his dog, his cat, and his hens. No doubt there are pages of complaints about 
Irritating people and his bad health, but the net impression is of a man 
profoundly good, basically an optimist, and happy in the tranquil enjoyment 
of little things. He is truly the moral teacher and the citizen. From the stand- 
point of those interested in Rousseau’s influence on the French Revolution, he 
reveals himself as a republican and a hater of kings in theory but in practice 
quite as willing to be the recipient of Frederick the Great’s protection as 
Voltaire himself and as submissive to the laws of princes. Where the laws 
touch his writings, however, Rousseau will stand and fight, or rather run and 
fight, seemingly bewildered by the wrong interpretations malicious folk place 
on the innocent thoughts of a truly virtuous man. Eucene N. Curtis. 


Un célebre méconnu: Le Duc de Lauzun, 1747-1793. By Comte R. DE GONTAUT 
Biron. Preface by Général Weygand. (Paris, Plon, 1937, pp. vi, 375, 25 fr.) 
The Duc de Lauzun was one of those great nobles of the ancien régime who 
divided their time between the boudoir and the camp. Posterity remembers 
him chiefly as a famous lover and a lavish spender. Count Biron freely admits 
Lauzun’s faults but also pictures him as an able soldier faithfully serving his 
king and country. He fought with distinction in Corsica in 1769, commanded 
the expedition which recovered Senegal from Great Britain in 1779, and served 
under Rochambeau in America. After his return to France he joined the op- 
position circle of the Duc d’Orleans. Lauzun’s role in the estates general and 
the national assembly was inconspicuous, but unlike most of the nobles he 
remained faithful to the constitutional monarchy and the republic. He fought 
successively on the Belgian, Rhine, and Italian frontiers, and finally in the 
Vendée. Unjustly condemned in 1793, Lauzun went to his death with the cour- 
age of a soldier. The chapters treating the last two years of his life, which com- 
prise over a third of the volume, are unusually well documented from the Paris 
archives and constitute a contribution to the military history of the French 
Revolution. The book is a work of research, in which most of the author’s 
conclusions are substantiated. E. Witson Lyon. 


Anti-Slavery Opinion in France during the Second Half of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By EDWARD DERBYSHIRE SEERER. [The Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance 
Literatures and Languages.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1937, pp. 238, 
$2.50.) “The anti-slavery movement in France, particularly in its political 
aspects, has been the object of many studies, none of which, however, has 
revealed the growth of the idea of anti-slavery in the diversified literature of 
the eighteenth century.” This sentence, quoted from the preface, indicates the 
nature and purpose of the present study. Professor Seeber has read the accounts 
of travelers in Africa and the French colonies, the works of essayists, novelists, 
poets, playwrights, philosophers, and propagandists, and has made note of 
the references to the Negro race. The six hundred or more titles in his 
bibliography bear testimony to the wide range of his research. Montesquieu, 
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-* he finds, was the first important writer to make a vigorous and concentrated 
attack on slavery. Here, then, was a good starting point. From Montesquieu 
he traces the increasing interest in the Negro until the latter emerges early 
in the nineteenth century as the glamorous hero of fiction and drama. The 
study ends with the Génie du christianisme by Chateaubriand. The author 
conforms to the best canons of historical scholarship. My chief criticism, more 
querulous perhaps than serious, is that roughly one third of the text is in 
French, Where excerpts are of considerable length, this practice may be easily 
condoned in view of the purpose of the book; but the insertion of simple 
French phrases in the middle of English sentences, which occurs plentifully 
on every page, seems to me to be out of accord with good literary taste. While 
in a captious mood, I would also point out that the bibliography could have 
been improved by listing the secondary authorities in a separate section, with 
a critical note under each title. Fundamentally, however, the book is a sound 
piece of scholarship and a valuable contribution to social and literary history. 

MITCHELL B. GARRETT. 


Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette before the Revolution. By Nesta H. WEBSTER. 
(New York, Putnam’s, 1937, pp. xv, 319, $3.75.) Mrs. Webster is at her best in 
‘this book. Her best is, indeed, so different from what academic historians of 
the French Revolution usually concern themselves with that it is unlikely to 
impress them. Yet Mrs. Webster has her place in the historiography of the 
subject. She is an extreme, a rather jittery, English Tory, as incapable of attain- 
ing objectivity in the study of the French Revolution and its antecedents as 
was, from an opposing position, the late M. Aulard of the Sorbonne and the 
Quotidien. Her jitters come out in her acceptance of the most melodramatic 
phases of the théorie du complot, an acceptance which invalidates most of her 
volume on The French Revolution and all of her Secret Societies and Sub- 
versive Movements. But the greater part of this sympathetic study of Louis XVI 
and his queen is a not by any means unnecessary antidote to the conventional 
treatment these rulers have received from historians and biographers—especially 
Freudian biographers. Mrs. Webster has good English Tory notions of what 
a king and a queen should be, and such notions applied to Louis and Marie 
Antoinette can, for the discerning reader, throw a good deal of light on 
important aspects of pre-revolutionary France. After all, the English ruling 
class has ruled too long not to have handed down even to its more excited 
members a good many sensible habits of mind. Equipped with these, Mrs. 
Webster suceeds notably in making Marie Antoinette a real and plausible 
person. The book is well documented and makes good reading. It reeks with 
prejudices, but with prejudices so different from those to which most American 
students in the field are exposed that it might well be recommended reading 
for many of them. CRANE BRINTON. 
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Le marché des changes de Paris à la fin du XVIN" siècle, 1778-1800, avec des 
graphiques et le relevé des cours. By Jean Boucuary. [Commission de 
recherche et de publication des Documents relatifs á la vie économique de la 
Révolution.] (Paris, Paul Hartmann, 1937, pp. 183.) This little book will save 
much labor to those working on the financial relations of the French during 
the Revolution with the chief markets of. > Its principal purpose is to 
tabulate (pp. 107-83) the daily fluctuations of exchange. Other parts of the 
volume are introductory. The markets represented are Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
London, Cadiz, Madrid, Genoa, and Leghorn. From January 1, 1789, to April 
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I, 1793, the data are complete, and the author draws his quotations from the 
Journal de Paris, but after the Convention penalized trade in coin the news- 
papers ceased to publish rates, and other sources of information are fragmen- 
tary. The vicissitudes of the general war also lessened the number of markets, 
During the height of the struggle Basel becomes a principal market. After 
August 18, 1795, the Journal de Paris resumed publication of rates, A little 
later the quotations given in the announcements of the “Chambre syndicale 
des agents de change” are official. For the last four years prior to 18 Brumaire 
(as «also for 1778-88) the author’s lists present only semiannual or annual 
maxima and minima, but here daily quotations are not as important because 
the assignats had disappeared and inflation was over. Besides the lists there are 
graphs for the markets of Amsterdam and Hamburg, and these reveal the 
vertiginous plunges of exchange during the period of extreme inflation. As a 
preface to the graphs and lists the author gives a chronological review, sug- 
gesting causes for the more notable variations. The first. part of the book, 
which explains the technique of exchange, will be especially helpful to laymen. 

Henry E, Bourne. 


Mon ambassade en Russie, 1903-1908. By Maurice Bomparp, ambassadeur de 
France. (Paris, Plon, 1937, pp. xlix, 335, 40 fr.) 

Paul Cambon, ambassadeur de France, 1843-1924. By Un Diplomate. (Ibid., 
pp. 325, 40 fr.) Coming well after the publication of the great collections of 
diplomatic documents, these two volumes add no vital information. Much of 
Bompard’s narrative is based upon these documents. His lengthiest diplomatic 
description relates to the treaty of Björkö. It is interesting to contrast what he 
has written with the little he knew of it at the time (pp. 141, 179, 239). The 
biographer of Cambon, sketching an entire lifetime, had to be content with 
general strokes. Yet it becomes wearisome to read time after time that Cambon 
interceded with profit to France in many affairs with which he was not directly 
concerned. In the chapter on his mission in London during the war new 
material might well have come to light, but the chapter is too brief, a dismay- 
ing chronicle of political and military indecision while lives were being lost on 
the field of battle. The reader would never know that American soldiers had 
come to France and might not be surprised to discover that Cambon lodged 
a protest with the British government when it advised the United States, with- 
out the prior agreement of France, that Turkey had signed the armistice of 
Mudros (p. 298). The few, snarling remarks on British participation in the 
peace settlements quite clearly show why the Entente Cordiale thereafter dis- 
appeared. Both books reveal the traits of the ambassadors, of many other in- 
dividuals with or against whom they worked, of royalty before whom they 
gladly bowed and whose ability they sometimes respected. They preferred 
conservatives, who were intelligent and reliable, to liberals, who were doctrinaire 
and elusive. Bompard’s narrative has most value because of his word-pictures 
of Russian internal conditions. There are some mistakes, in both books, in 
dates, and the spelling of proper names displays a flexibility peculiar to French. 
Too much space is surrendered to trifling matters which seem to make life 
pleasant for ambassadors. Rocers P. CHURCHILL. 


La révolte druze et l'insurrection de Damas, 1925-1926. By Général ANDRÉA, 
ancien commandant de la région de Damas, ancien gouverneur du Djebel- 
Druze. [Bibliothèque historique.] (Paris, Payot, 1937, pp. 243, 25 fr.) This is 
a vigorous description of French military activity during the twenty-four-month 
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rebellion in Syria. It omits the campaign in South Lebanon, describes with an 
admirable economy of words the French defeat at Mezraa, hurries on through 
the bombardment of Damascus, then settles down to a chronological account 
of the subsequent French campaign in the Druze Mountain, amplified with 
geographical and historical notes which add to the interest of the volume, 
General Andréa has read the causes of unrest in simplest terms. The Druzes 
were cajoled or terrorized into violence by criminal chieftains, who in turn 
were encouraged—financially and morally—by outsiders in Syria, Paris, Geneva. 
Their spectacular effort, he asserts, would have collapsed quickly had they not 
been permitted to use territory under British mandate as a retreat and rallying 
ground. It is a black-and-white sketch—every French casualty a reminder of 
the glorious traditions and civilizing mission of France, every Druze tribesman 
.dead by the mountain track another evidence of the stubborn stupidity of the 
local feudal lords. The preface promises an answer to two questions. What 
difficulties did the French encounter in administering the Syrian mandate? 
How were these difficulties overcome? The first question goes unanswered. 
The second is answered in terms of military pacification, not administrative 
reform. The story of the uprising has been robbed of much of its meaning, 
but as an indication of the spirit in which the French campaign was waged 
the book could hardly be more revealing. ELIZABETH P. MacCALLUM. 
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O. ]. Falnes 


ARTICLES 

Hans Jensen. De danske bónders undertrykkelse og frigjórelse. Nordisk Tidskrift, 
1938, no. 3. 

ARNE Opp JoHNSEN. Hvordan Kristiansund vokste frem: En gkonomiskhistorisk studie 
[cont,]. Hist. Tidsskr. (Nor.), 1938, no. 2. 

Sven ULriC PaLme. Ráttegángsprotokollet från Linkópingsrifsten år 1600: En källkritisk 
granskning. Hist. Tidskr. (Sw.), 1938, no. 1. 

TorvaLp T:son HOJER. Alberoni och den svenska Madagaskarexpeditionen 1718. Ibid. 

F. W. Morén. Nagra problem i samband med tronfólidsfrágan 1809. Ibid, 

Bencr HILDEBRAND. Akademihistorisk Litteratur. Ibid. 


Jacos S. Worm-MÚLLER. Overgangen fra seil til damp og mennene som ledet den. 
Samtiden, 1938, no. 4. 

KarL J. HójER. Den svenska socialvárdens utveckling under senare ar. Nordisk Tidskrift, 
1938, no. 4. P 

K.-E. LINDEMAN. Norden i utrikespolitiskt perspektiv. Finsk Tidskrift, Feb. 

OLAF GJERLØw. Kilder til nyere norsk historie. Ord och Bild, 1938, no. 1. 

WiLLiam W, Frety. Det korporative Lettland. Svensk Tidskrift, 1938, no. 5. 


DOCUMENTS 
CarL Rise Hansen, ed, Et kvægskatteregister fra Korsør len 1566. Danske Magazin, 
ser. VII, II, no. 3. 
AAGE Frus, ed. Brev fra Ove Hgegh Guldberg, til Grev M. G. Rosencrone, Aarhus ro. 
Decbr. 1790. Ibid. 
Id. Kong Oscar II.s breve til Henning Hamilton. Ibid. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 
E. N. Anderson 


Skrifter utgivna av K, Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet : Uppsala. 1936-37. 
Band 30. (Uppsala, Almqvist & Wiksell; Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1938, 
Pp. 309, 210, 229, 20 kr.) Of the three studies in this volume, only the third is 
of direct interest to the historian. This is a two hundred page essay (summary 
in German, pp. 207-229) by Hugo Valentin, entitled “Fredrik den Store infor 
Eftervárlden: En Historiografisk Studie” (also priced separately at six kronor). 
Up-to-date and well-proportioned, it covers the voluminous literature, mount- 
ing ever higher as the decades go by, on Frederick the Great. The analysis 
makes clear in what various ways Frederick was judged by the enlighten- 
ment, the Napoleonic period, romanticism, mid-century liberalism, the period 
of national unification, the eras of Bismarck and William H, the left wing 
socialists before 1914, and the adherents of the Weimar Republic after 1919. 
Beyond a single closing reference there is no effort to treat of historiography 
under the Nazi regime. The analysis throughout is well grounded and the 
exposition wholly objective. O. J. FALNES. 


Brest-Litowsk: Verhandlungen und Friedensvertriige im Osten 1917 bis r918. 
By VoLkwarT Jonn. [Beiträge zur Geschichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit 
und des Weltkriegs.] (Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1937, pp. 149, 5.40 M.) 
This dissertation by a student of Fritz Kern deals with a topic which deserves 


Wy 
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detailed study. But the subject is probably much too difficult for a beginner, 
and in spite of the fairly large collection of sources which the author has 
used, he has not succeeded in writing more than a superficial account of the | 
peace negotiations at Brest-Litovsk. He does not recognize the underlying 
political forces and the involved political issues. His notions of the internal 
history of Germany during the war are hazy. He tells us that the idea of a 
peace on the basis of the status quo ante was embraced by an overwhelming 
majority of the German people. The reader is left completely in the dark about 


r 


the propaganda for annexations carried out.by a vociferous and influential ,. 


minority in the earlier years of the war and about the virtual" dictatorship of 
Hindenburg and Ludendorff, which made the annexationists the directors 
of German affairs in the latter part of the war. That would have formed the.. 
proper background for the treatment of the sharp tension existing within the 
German delegation between Kiihlmann and General Hoffmann. The German 
occupation of the Eastern European states from the Baltic to the Black Sea is 
represented as nothing but a temporary military measure. We find the same 
lack of critical judgment even more pronounced in the discussion of Austro- 
German relations, of the policy of the Allied powers, and of the Russian gov- 
ernment. Though the author has apparently striven to attain an objective at- 
titude, the most essential points have been missed. The annex contains a few 
highly valuable documents from the Vienna State Archives concerning negotia- 
tions between the German, Austrian, and Ukrainian delegations at Brest- 
Litovsk and between the German and Austrian governments at Berlin. ~ 
. Hayo FloLBORN. 
ARTICLES 

HaroLD S. BENDER. Conrad Grebel, the Founder of Swiss Anabaptism. Church Hist., 
VII, no. 2. 

Joun C. WENGER. The Life and Work of Pilgram Marpeck. Mennonite Quar. Rev., July. 

ApoLF Zycua. Uber die Anfánge der kapitalistischen Stindebildung in Deutschland [I.]. 
Vierteljahrsch. f. Soz. u. Wirtschaftsgesch., XXXI, no. 2. 

Epcar Krausen. Eibenholzmonopole des 16. Jahrhunderts in Bayern. Ibid., no. 1. 

P. WENTZCKE. Die alte Universität Strassburg und das Reich, 1621-1793. Hist. Zeitsch., 
CLVII, no. 2. 

W. Mommsen. Zur Beurteilung des Absolutismus. lbid., no. 1. 

W, Anpreas. Friedrich der Grosse, der siebenjährige Krieg und der Hubertusburger 

4 Friede, Ibid., no. 2. 

Anton ZoTTMANN. Die Siedlungspolitik Friedrichs des Grossen. Stándisches Leben, VU, 
NOS. 3-4. 

B. AMANN, Staat und Christentum bei Fichte. Ibid. 

WiLLy ÁNDREAs. Erzichungsplane für Karl August von Weimar. Arch. f. Kulturgesch., 
XXVII, no. 1. 

G. H. THEUNISsSEN. Vom Wesen des rheinischen Journalisten: Ein Versuch über Görres 
und Heine. Dichtung und Volkstum, XXXIX, no. r. 

HEINZ KABERMANN. Volk und Staat bei Karl Marx. Zeitsch. f. Pol., XXVIII, no. 4 

A. WEBER. Moltke als Geopolitiker. Zeitsch. f. Geopol., June. 

HaroLp Lenz. Franz Grillparzer's Political Ideas. Jottr. Eng. and Ger. Philol., XXXVII, 
no. 2. 

Hans Rorurets. Bismarck’s Social Policy and the Problem of State Socialism in 
Germany. Sociolog. Rev., XXX, no. 1. 

RUDOLF CRAEMER, Uber die vólkische Haltung Treitschkes. Hist. Zeitsch., CLVII, no. 1. 

Peter ScHuwaALow. Der Berliner Kongress. Berl. Monatsh., July, Aug.’ 

Lupwic Rascupav. Mein letzter Besuch beim Fürsten Bismarck. Ibid. 

RICHARD MOELLER. Bismarcks Bindnisangebot an England vom Januar 1889. Hist, 
Vierteljahrsch., XXXI, no. 3. 
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E. Bucurinx. Moltke und Schlieffen. Hist. Zeitsch,, CLVIII, no. 2. 

H. A. DEWeERp. Schlieffen. Infantry Jour., Nov. 

1d. Von Hindenburg. Ibid., Mar.; Coast Artillery Jour., Mar. 

' Jonn W. WHEELER BENNETT. Ludendorff: The Soldier and" the Politician. Virginia 
Quar. Rev., Spring. 

GORDON Gorpon-SmirH. The German Breakthrough on the Danube Front in 1915. 
Field Artillery Jour., Jan. 

FRIEDRICH THIMME. Der Ausklang der deutsch-englischen Btindisverhandlungen 1901, 
nach Briefen des Botschafters Graf Wolff-Metterriich. Berl. Monatsh., June. 

Franz Hormann. Karl Adam: Zum Werk eines Theologen. Hochland, July. 

` Mary E. Townsenp. The German Colonies and the Third Reich. Pol. Sci. Quar. 
June. E 

FRIEDRICH KARRENBERG. Der Anteil des Luthertums an Staatslehre und Politik in der 
Gegenwart. Schmollers Jahrb., LXII, no. 2. 

WALTER Eucken. Die Überwindung des Historismus. Ibid. 

_ BERNHARD Laum. Entgegnung zu Euckens Aufsatz. lbid. 

ALICE F. A. Murron. The Black Forest: Its Human Geography. Ec. Geog., XIV, no. 2. 

Rocer H: Wexts. The Financial Relations of Church and State in Germany, 1919-1937. 
Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 

GERHARD KREBS., A Step toward Reichsreform in Germany. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., June. 

C. DE GRUNWALD. L’Autriche et le décabrisme. Monde slave, Feb. 

Francois DurLEIX. L'héritage de Schuschnigg. Ibid., Mar. 

STEPHEN EREKY. The Origin of Modern Local Government in Hungary. Hung. Quar., 
TV, no. 2. 

R. B. Mowar, Beust, Ibid. 

EMIL NEUGEBOREN. Die Nationalititenfrage im Ungarn der Vorkriegszeit. Ungar. Jakrb., 
XVIH, no. 1. 

ZsomBOR Szász, The Resurrection of Hungary. Hung. Quar., IV, no, 2, 

> GEORGE OTTLIK. Coloman Kánya de Kánya. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Orro MÖLLER. Joseph Viktor von Scheffel und Otto Müller, 1854-1861. Publ, Mod. 
Lang. Assoc., LIII, no. 2. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


Lucrèce Borgia, 1480-1519. By Fren Bérence. [Bibliothèque historique.] (Paris, 
Payot, 1937, pp. 357,.32 fr.) One wonders at the popular conception that this 
beautiful daughter of Pope Alexander VI still needs champions, when all the 
reputable historians of the last fifty years or more have been unanimous in assert- 
ing that the calumnies uttered by her contemporary detractors are false. What 
has been said by Reumont, Gregorovius, Pastor, and Creighton on this score is 
repeated here; Bérence has nothing new to contribute, On other matters, where 
he begs to differ, he is not on sure ground. He refuses to join the chorus of 
praise for Isabella d'Este of Mantua, judging her intellectually mediocre, proud 
to a fault, cold, unsympathetic. In this there is a suspicion of a biographer swayed 
by dramatic instinct to seek a perfect foil for a heroine who loved and suffered 
much. He goes contrary to the best authorities in asserting that Pinturicchio used 
Lucrezia as his model for his painting of Saint Catherine. While this biography 
of Lucrezia will be of more interest to the general public than to scholars, it 
merits classification above the category of books about Renaissance characters 
whose appeal is directed to the appetites of the idle. The book is founded on the 
authoritative work of Gregorovius, written sixty and more years ago, and in no 
way supersedes its model, Occasionally this version curtails the account written 
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by Gregorovius; often it augments and embellishes the earlier narrative; at some . 
points it introduces subjects extraneous to Gregorovius's pages, such as Egyptian 
mythology, Savonarola, or the sad history of Prince Gem’ (Djém). Bérence goes 
quite beyond Gregorovius in giving more space to literal translation of scur- 
rilous attacks on Pope Alexander VIfReaders of today are presumed to be better 
served when the juicy bits df history come raw to the table. 
l Ernest W. NELSON. 


Die literarische Form von Machiavellis “Principe”: Eine morphologische Unter- 
suchung. By Marianne Weicxert. (Würzburg, Konrad Triltsch, 1937, pp. v, 
118, 3.60 M.) The author endeavors to show the existence of two different works 
within the brief span of Machiavelli’s Principe. In her opinion the Florentine 
secretary set out to write a prescriptive admonitory tract for the benefit of rulers * 
but, having reached a certain point of development, was carried away by his -' 
creative enthusiasm and proceeded tó compose a work of pure imagination. This 
is to all intents a drama. It might be called “The Deeds of the Prince”. It is a 
description of the victorious struggle of a hero against a hostile fortune, and as 
such it cannot be looked upon as an embodiment of exemplary maxims. It is an’ 
eternal creation of the imagination transcending all practical applications and 
rising beyond the mind and intentions of the author himself. The failure to 
grasp this dual nature of the Principe has, in our author’s mind, led to the legend 
of the “evil Machiavel”. Two characters arise out of the pages of the Principe: 
one is the prince, dynamic hero of cunning and bravery, now lion and now fox, 

‘who finally succeeds in downing fortune; the other is the figure of the mur-' 
derous and treacherous Machiavelli, product of a progressive misunderstanding 
of the book. The malignancy of fate, which played such a role in the drama of 
the prince, has continued to hound the author through the centuries. Posterity, 
which failed to recognize the hero he created, which shut its eyes to the deeds of 
the lion, concentrated its attention on the exploits of the fox. Machiavelli was 
made over into the eternal embodiment of deception, and even his defenders 
have been unable to remove from his noble face the hideous mask of immorality 
which for centuries has concealed his true features. D. Biconerart. 


Scritti sul Risorgimento. By H. NeLson Gay. Raccolti e ordinati da Tomaso 
Sillani. Con una Premessa del Compilatore e una Prefazione di Emilio Bodrero. 
(Rome, Rasségna Italiana, 1937, pp. xxiv, 284.) This volume is a memorial to H. 
Nelson Gay, American historian, for nearly forty years a resident of Rome, pre- 
pared by his Italian associates. It is made up of essays of his drawn from various 
journals, Italian and American, to illustrate the three interests that absorbed 
Gay’s alert and active spirit—the Risorgimento, the cause of Italy, and the rela- 
tions of Italy with the English-speaking world. It signalizes the fact that the 
Italians came to regard Gay as one of themselves. No wonder! To him from 
youth the Risorgimento, which drew him from Harvard to Italy, was a great 
epic of emancipation, and he devoted heart, wealth, and leisure to preparing 
himself to be its historian. But the cause of Italy became his own. In writing the 
preface to Italy’s Great War and her National Aspirations (1917), a propaganda 
volume, he threw off the mantle of the historian and denounced “The Curse of 
Austrian Domination in Italy down to 1866” with white-hot indignation. The 
same attachment carried him into Fascism. His only published book, Strenuous 
Italy (1927), was a defense of Fascism by its works. The rest of his writing, fully 
represented in this volume, consists of articles'in-which he fashioned a setting 
for documenti inediti, largely drawn from his Risorgimento collection. They are 
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exclusively concerned with politics or biography—with literature when a man of 

letters, Keats, Byron, Shelley, or Whittier, was concerned. They «are side lights, 

always projected against a background of thorough political information. His 

great work is his collection. He.gave his best to Italy, but with deep satisfaction 

he saw the great foundation he had built transferred to the library of the Amer- 

ican university from which he had set forth to build it. 

a KENT ROBERTS GREENFIELD, 

w 
CS ARTICLES 

Roserto Bacut. La demografía dell'Ebraismo italiano prima della emancipazione. Rass. 
Mensile di Israel, Apr ` 

I. H. STEIN. Missioni italiane in Etiopia. Rass. Ital., May. 

. ÁMBROGINO CARACCIOLO Dr TorcHIaroLo. Notizie edite ed inedite su Francesco Caracciolo. 

. Rass. Stor. Risor gimento, Apr. 

DOMENICO Sraboni. Aspirazioni nazionali unitarie nello Sut Romano dal 1796 al 1799. 
NÑ. Riv. Stor., ‘Jan. 

AGHILLE Norsa. La giovinezza e le prime esperienze politiche di Marco Minghetti, 1818- 
1860; [cont.]. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, Apr. 

AcHLE De Rusertis. Il Tommaseo, il Leopardi e il Giordani, con documenti inediti. 
Ibid. 

Sanpro Borrotorri, La stampa germanica nei riguardi del movimento nazionale italiano 
negli anni 1841-1847. lbid. 

Atritio Milano. Un secolo di stampa periodica ebraica in Italia. Rass. Mensile di Israel, 
Apr. i : 

Gumo Bacui. Il regime giuridico delle Comunità israclitiche in Italia dal 1848 ai giorni 

“ nostri. Ibid. 

Ema MoreLLI. L'archivio di Nicola Fabrizi. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, Apr. 

TANCREDI GALIMBERTI. II processo dei quattro Italiani: La condanna di Giuseppe Mazzini. 
Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, Apr. 

ANTONIO PANELLA. In margine alla relazione del 1870 sul riordinamento degli Archivi di 
Stato, II: Gli archivi dei Comuni. Arch. Stor. Ital., 1938, no. 1. 

DOMENICO Spapons. Perchè la Corsica nel 1870-71 non tornó all'Italia. Arch. Stor. Corsica, 
Jan. 

ALESSANDRO Luzio. Il Cardinale Rampolla e il Marchese Di Rudini, con documenti inediti. 
N. Antol., May 1. ; 

GrusePPE VoLp1 Dr Misurata. Lo sviluppo industriale dell'Italia fascista. Rass. Ital., May. 

J. Horano Rose. Struggles for the Mediterranean. Contemporary Rev., Apr. 

ANGELO CRESPI. The Significance of Gabriele D'Annunzio. Ibid. 

C. J. S. Spriccse. D'Annunzio's Italy and England. Fortnightly Rev., Apr. 

Luici ViLLarI. British-Italian Friendship Restored. Nineteenth Century, May. 

J. S. Barnes. The Economic Situation in Italy. Ibid. 

-GEORGE MartELLI. The Italian Challenge. Fortnightly Rev., May. 

ALronso Pacirici. Per una coscienza storica degli ebrei d'Italia. Rass. Mensile di Israel, 
Apr. 

DOCUMENTS 

LEONARDO Moroiny, ed. I] carteggio privato Cipriani-Ricasoli nel 1859. Arch. Stor. Corsica, 

Jan. 
Russia 


Avrahm Y armolinsky 


Khrestomatiya po istorii SSSR [readings in the history of USSR], Volume I. Edited 
by V. I. Lesepev and others. (Moscow, Uchebno-pedag. izdat., 1937, pp. 407, 5.50 
r.) This first volume of excerpts from sources covers the period from the earliest 
times to the end of the seventeenth century. Archaic terms are explained in foot- 
notes, and there is a chronological table at the end. The work is intended for 
teachers of history in secondary schools. 
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Furst G, A. Potemkin: Untersuchungen zu seiner Lebensgeschichte. By THERESIA 
Apamczyk. (Emsdetten, Heinr. & J. Lechte, 1936, pp. vi, 127, 3.20 M.) Unlike 
several recent writers on the subject, Dr. Adamczyk proceeds from the sound 
premise that Potemkin the statesman is immeasurably more important than 
Potemkin the lover. In a brief introductory chapter she deals with the Potemkin 
“legend” and shows how little reliable are many of the contemporary accounts, 
emanating either from badly ‘informed and prejudiced foreigners or from 
Potemkin’s Russian rivals and enemies, The next chapter, the longest in the 
book, is an extremely useful summary of Potemkin’s life and principal activities, 
which emphasizes his work connected with the organization and settlement of 
the Russian south. Even from such a brief review the reader can obtain a proper 
idea of Potemkin’s stature as an “empire builder” and administrator. The fol- 
lowing chapter contains much interesting material on Potemkin’s reforms in the 
Russian army, while the last chapter is devoted to his part in the diplomacy and 
strategy of Catherine’s second Turkish war. There is an ‘extensive bibliography, 
including over two hundred items, in which I have noticed only one serious 
omission, that of R. H. Lord’s The Second Partition of Poland, in which 
Potemkin’s “southern projects” are discussed at some length. I hope that Dr. 
Adamezyk will expand her present book, which is only a collection of studies on 
Potemkin, into a full-size monograph that will do justice to one of Russia’s most 
remarkable statesmen. MICHAEL KARPOVICH. 


Graf A. Voroncov, A. N. Radistev und der “Gnadenbrief für das Russische Volk”. 
By Geore Sacke. (Emsdetten, Heinr. & J. Lechte, n. d., pp. 30, 2 M.) This little 
study deals with the project of a “Charter of Privileges for the Russian People”, 
the granting of which Alexander I had been considering shortly after his acces- 
sion. It has been known that the project was presented to the emperor by Count 
Vorontsov. Recently, however, V. Semennikov advanced the idea that the real 
author of the project was the liberal publicist, A. Radishchev, while another 
Russian scholar, I. Trotski, spoke of a collaboration between Vorontsov and 
Radishchev, with the latter “radicalizing” the views of the former. A careful 
analysis has led Dr. Sacke to the rejection of both hypotheses and to the conclu- 
sion that the project was the work of Vorontsov himself, who acted on this 
occasion as a spokesman for a certain group among the Russian nobility. The 
author argues his point quite convincingly and incidentally makes many observa- 
tions of considerable interest to students of the history of political ideas in Russia. 

MICHAEL KARPOVICH. 


Rossiiskaya kontrrevolutziya v 1917-1918 gg [Russian counterrevolution in 1917- 
18]. By General N. N. Gotovin. Twelve volumes. (Printed in Tallinn, Esthonia; 
a supplement to “Illustrirovannaya Rossiya”, Paris; 1937, pp. 168, 159, 114, 87, 
105, 116, 130, 154, 112, 77, 136, 96.) By the Russian counterrevolution the author 
means the complex movement which combatted “the destructive forces of the 
revolution”. The present study traces this movement from the beginning of the 
revolution to the end of 1918, General Golovin believes that the later phases of 
the movement should properly be treated in two separate monographs: “The 
War of the Whites and the Reds” and “The Green Movement and the Peasant 
Uprisings”. The text of each chapter is followed by supplements containing 
documentary material, and there are many maps. The author professes to have 
sought “the truth,.the whole truth, and nothing but the truth” but realizes that 
the time for complete scientific objectivity has not yet arrived. The work was 
carried out under the auspices of the Russian Revolution Institute of the Hoover 
War Library at Stanford University and copyrighted by this institute. 
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Gzeires tach [the disasters of 1648]. (Wilno, 1938, pp. 279.) This volume, issued 
“under the auspices of the Section of History of the international Yiddish Scien- 
tific Institute, contains a Yiddish translation, made by W. Lacki-Bertoldi, of “The 
Cossack Swamp”, the Hebrew chronicle, first published in Venice in 1653, which 
is one of the aice for the history of the Cossack rebellion of 1648. There is 
also an extensive introduction by Dr. Jacob Shatzky, which is a notable study of 
the effects of the Cossack wars on Ukrainian Jewry. Dr. I. Israelsohn contributes 
a substantial biographical note on the author of the chronicle, Pabbi Nathan 
. Note Hannover (ca. 1620-83). 


ARTICLES 

CLARENCE L. ANDREWS. The Historical Russian Library of Alaska. Pacific Northwest 
Quar., Apr. 

G. Lozinski, Russkaya pechat’ v Alyaske i dilya Alyaski [Russian publications in and for 
Alaska]. Vremennik Obschestva druzei russkoi knigi, IV. 

P. MiLyuxov. Pervopechatnik Ivan Fiodorov [Ivan Fedorov, the first Russian ATA 
Ibid. 

ANTOINE FLorovskY. La littérature historique soviétique-russe, Bull. Fédération des 
sociétés historiques de l'Europe orientale, Warsaw, 1934-1935. VI-VII. 

ADOLF TORNGREN. Mystiken kring Alexander I:s död: Nya bidrag till problemets belysning 
[cont.]. Finsk Tidskrift, Feb. 

Eugene HorváTH. Origins of the Crimean War, South Eastern Affairs, NIL. 

G. MÉquer. La collectivisation agricole dans PU. R. S. S: An. Hist. Éc. et Soc., Jan. 

Lazar VoLIN. Agrarian Individualism in the Soviet Union: Its Rise and Decline. Agri- 
cultural Hist., Jan., Apr. 

W. LADEJINSKY. Soviet State Farms, JI. Pol, Sct. Quar., June. 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 
C. H. Peake 


Notes on Far Eastern Studies in America. Edited by Cuarres B. Fans. (Washing- 
ton, American Council of Learned Societies, No. 2, 1938, pp. iv, 41.) This 
periodic publication, sponsored by the Committees on Chinese and Japanese 
Studies of the A. C. L. S., contains articles and miscellaneous notes and reports 
relating to research and teaching in the field of Far Eastern languages, litera- 
tures, and history now rapidly developing in America. 


f The Birth of China: A Study of the Formative Pioa of Chinese Civilization. By 
HERRLEE GLESSNER CREEL. (New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1937; pp. 402, 
$3.75.) This book has already won its merited place in the English-speaking 
world. It gives a clear and very readable account of the origins of Chinese 
civilization, largely based on the results of excavations and critical research of 
recent years, Living in Peiping in close touch with Chinese and foreign scholars 
alike, some of whom have worked a lifetime in this field, at the very time, more- 
over, when the most startling discoveries were made, the author was able to 
turn to the best possible account the brief four years which he devoted to his 
study. He used his time well, but he only invites a smile when he puts these four 
years forward with the obvious intention to impress. It would have been well if 
throughout the book a little less emphasis had been used; nevertheless, in spite 
of a tendency to overstatement the author is generally careful in his assertions. 
His book will certainly do much to dispel many erroneous notions about ancient 
Chinese history. The general reader is fortunate in having the rich results of 
modern scholarship placed before him in such an attractive form. 

J. J. L. DUYVENDAK. 
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- Tibet and Her Neighbors. By E. T. Wiutams. [University of California Publica- 


tions.] (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1937, pp. 99-139, 50 cents.) Dr. 
Williams has condensed within forty pages a pertinent summary of Tibets 
relations with China, Great Britain, and Russia from earliest beginnings to the 
present. On the question of Tibet’s modernization he states that it can “be 
brought about only very gradually” on account of the continued prejudice of 
Tibetans against foreigners and foreign education. 


Retreat of the West: The White Man's Adventure in Eastern Asia. By No-Yonc 


Park. (Boston, Hale, Cushman and Flint, 1937, pp. xiv, 336, $3.00.) The theme 
of this readable and by no means flattering account of the relations between 
Western nations and Eastern Asia is “the undeniable fact that the western 
powers began their retreat from Eastern Asia nearly a century ago, and, other 
things being equal, nothing will stop their retreat for many years to come” 
(p. 3). The author begins with an account of successive Asiatic invasions of 
Europe from the time of the Huns to the Mongols, a period which he calls the 
“Tutelage of the West”. What follows is a rapid survey of the international rela- 
tions of the Far East since the arrival of the Portuguese, with the emphasis on 
Japan's rise to the position of a world power and China’s awakening, which will 
result, he thinks, in the eclipse of Western empires in Eastern lands. There is 
little in the book that is new or startling, unless it is the thesis, which must needs 
be accepted cum grano salts. 


China, the Powers, and the Washington Conference. By ALserT E. Kane. (Shang- 


hai, Commercial Press; distributed by Brentano, 1937, pp. vi, 233, $2.00.) This 
volume covers the historical background of the powers’ involvement in China as 
well as the treaties signed at Washington in 1921-22. A legitimate criticism might 
be that the author has sought to compress too much of the record of foreign 
intervention in China since 1839 into the first chapter, which in consequence 
tends to become sketchy. For the student or lay reader who comes fresh to the 
subject, however, this volume supplies a setting to the conference which is ex- 
tremely valuable. Its main chapters deal with the Four Power and Nine Power 
treaties; issues affecting Shantung, Manchuria, and special foreign privileges in * 
China, such as extraterritoriality and the conventional tariff, are also treated. The 
author shares ex-Secretary of State Stimson’s opinion that the Washington 
treaties were interdependent, so that violation of one brought all into question. 
He also feels that the phases of co-operative action by the powers with respect to 
China were, even if motivated by selfish aims, usually beneficial both to them- 
selves and China; periods of rivalry were disastrous, more especially to China. 
The book is extensively documented; while it does not blaze new fields, it pro- 
vides a useful compilation of contemporary and background materials. 
T. A. Bisson. 


Problems of the Pacific, 1936: Aims and Results of Social and Economic Policies in 


Pacific Countries. Proceedings of the Sixth Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1936. Edited by W. L. Horzanp and Kare L. Mrrcwett, assisted by 
Harriet Moore and Ricnarp Pyke. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, n. d., 
pp. ix, 470, $5.00.) The editors have admirably discharged their task of sum- 
marizing the discussions and statements made at the round tables of the con- 
ference. These round tables concerned themselves with the domestic problems 
and the foreign policies of the four major Pacific countries: the United States, 
Japan, the U.S.S.R., and China, while a fifth round table considered: “the chang- 
ing balance of political forces in the Pacific and the possibilities of peaceful 
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adjustment”. The discussions at this conference were strengthened by the pres- 
ence for the first time of regular Russian delegates and the closer co-operation 

Of the French through the appointment of regular delegates from that country. 
In the documentary section six of the sixty-odd data-papers presented at the con- 
ference are reprinted, including the following excellent studies: W. W. Lock- 
wood, jr., “Trade and Trade Rivalry between the United States and Japan”; 
Quincy Wright, “The Working of Diplomatic Machinery in the Pacific”; and 
E. Raikhman, B. Vredensky, eż al., “The Resources and Economic Development 
of the Soviet Far East”. The appendixes contain information on the membership 
and organization of the conference, a list of the data-papers, and the round-table 
discussion syllabus. The material in this book may be fairly characterized as 
well documented, objective, and balanced. 
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America’s Yesterday. By F. Martin Brown. (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1937, pp. 
319, $3.50.) All students of American prehistory must have long felt the need of 
a comprehensive work that would serve as an introduction to the rapidly accu- 
mulating special literature of the subject. That need the present book has evi- 
dently been designed to fill. That it not quite adequately does so is less a matter 
for surprise than disappointment. A scientific popularization, satisfactory alike to 
the general reader and the specialist, is, of course, a practical impossibility. The 
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. general reader will find in Dr. Brown’s volume an overburden of factual mate- 
rial and will miss the romantic note seldom absent from popular writings on 
the American Indian and his works, The specialist will pause to admire the lack 
of sentiment and hasten on to pull the factual material to pieces. Unfortunately, 
the latter course is all too easy. Certainly in those portions dealing with material 
familiar to the-present reviewer, the so-called Mound Area of the eastern United 
States, there are conspicuous misstatements of what are commonly accepted as 
facts. For example, I doubt if any qualified student would share the author’s 
opinion that “many indications” point to Fort Ancient as the forerunner of the 
Hopewell culture (p. 257), since we know that the Fort Ancient culture was in 
full swing at the time of the first white contacts in the Ohio valley. Such an 

` opinion, moreover, betrays a serious lack of familiarity with the accepted scheme 
of culture classification for the region as a whole. Geographical errors are, how- 
ever, far more annoying.: For example, Dr. Brown puts his “Cumberland asso- 
ciation of Mound Builders”, by which he presumably refers to the well-known 
Tennessee-Cumberland culture, in the Cumberland mountains instead of along 
the Cumberland valley, where it belongs. Such errors of fact point to a sur- 
prising lack of familiarity with the general conditions of the archaeologic prob- 
lem in this area, or at least a lofty carelessness in the handling of them. The 
curious thing is that in spite of such obvious shortcomings of detail the author’s 
general] statements and conclusions, if one may speak of conclusions in connec- 
tion with American prehistory, are perfectly sound. One would not hesitate to 
recommend this book to anyone desirous of a general picture of the present 
status of American archaeology. The serious student may be more exacting. The 
illustrations, one feels, could have done a great deal more for the subject. One 
misses, particularly, examples of architecture and sculpture of the “Old Empire” 
Mayas. Parr PHILLIPS, 


A Servant of the Crown in England and in North America, 1756-1761. Based upon 
the papers of John Appy, Secretary and Judge Advocate of His Majesty's Forces. 
By Norreys JepHson O'Conor. [The Society of Colonial Wars in the State of 
New York.] (New York, Appleton-Century, 1938, pp. x, 256, $3.00.) Historians 
anticipating that a biography of John Appy would offer a new interpretation of 
his successive employers—Loudoun, Abercrombie, and Ambherst—or provide 

` inside information on the military administration of the French and Indian War 
will be disappointed in this book. The author is by no means to be blamed. 
Appy’s personal papers are meager and uninformative, consisting of a few 
letters to Haldimand and his personal account books recording his expenditures 
in London and America from 1756 to 1761. These the author has fully em- 
broidered, accomplishing a commendable piece of research in identifying Appy’s 
purchases and therefrom reconstructing his activities, tastes, and character. 
Various items serve as points of departure for excursions by the author into 
military history, on which comments by Appy are conspicuously lacking. Thus, 
because Appy's accounts show that he prepared himself for the field in 1758 and 
moved with headquarters to Albany and Fort Edward, Mr. O’Conor writes a 
chapter on Abercrombie’s unsuccessful attack on Fort Ticonderoga—an ex- 
cellent summary but adding nothing new to the story or to the portrait of John 
Appy. Mr. O'Conor has reproduced the account books which'were his principal 
source, appended translations of the French letters to Haldimand, and included 
a section of notes arranged by chapters. Unfortunately, in these notes the sources 
for quotations in the text are difficult to trace, as no numbers are used. There are 
several illustrations and two maps. Mr. O’Conor, being primarily a creative 
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writer, has lightened his historical research by occasional digressions into inci- 
dents which have only their intrinsic interest to recommend them for inclusion 
in the narrative. Such talents deserve a stronger subject; men in the eighteenth 
century far more eminent and interesting than John Appy and ones whose 
papers are available have yet to be discovered by biographers. 
Howard H. PECKHAM. 


Doctors on Horseback: Pioneers of American Medicine. By James Tuomas 
FLExNER. (New York, Viking, 1937, pp. xiv, 370, $2.75.) Mr. Flexner, a jour- 
nalist and son of Dr. Simon Flexner of the Rockefeller Institute, writes in an 
entertaining and at times brilliant manner the lives of seven outstanding physi- 
cians of America: John Morgan, Benjamin Rush, Ephraim McDowell, Daniel 
Drake, William Beaumont, and, jointly, Crawford W. Long and William T. G. 
Morton. Morgan, one of the most brilliant physicians in the colonies, became 
medical director of the army during the Revolution, only to die in a hovel with 
“scarcely friends left enough to bury him”. Rush, a few years later, rode to 
fame with the new democracy and became the first great doctor of the United 
States, whose medical theories, bad as they were, lasted for the next three genera- 
tions of physicians. McDowell pioneered in abdominal surgery before the days 
of anesthesia or asepsis. Drake, a genius, molded the physicians of the Mississippi 
Valley as he stepped beyond the Alleghenies. Beaumont, the greatest of the 
group, founded gastric physiology through his efforts in experimenting upon a 
wounded trapper in the wilds of Michigan. Long and Morton share honors in 
the discovery of ether anesthesia, Popular in style but accurate in contents, 
Flexner’s book is well written, interesting, and stimulating. He has told an old 
story in a new and splendid way, with fairness and good judgment. 

Henry R. VIETS. 


4 Benjamin Franklin’s Own Story: His Autobiography continued from 1759 to 
his Death in 1790 with a Biographical Sketch drawn from his Writings. 
By Narman G. Goopman. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, ` 
1937, pp. 268, $2.50.) Franklin’s unfinished Autobiography is here reprinted 
with careful annotation. The text is that which John Bigelow published in 1868 
and contains the “draft scheme” as well as the random observations on the 
period from 1757 to 1760 which Franklin penned the year before his death. Dr. 
Goodman’s contribution is far from negligible. His introduction is an interesting 
history of the Autobiography through its various editions. From Poor Richard’s 
letters, essays, and other papers he has prepared a comprehensive sketch of the 
years after 1757. So judiciously has he chosen his material and so ingeniously 
arranged it, that he has succeeded in retaining Franklin’s engaging literary style. 
No phase of a richly varied life is neglected. Against the background of experi- 
ences as colonial agent in London, as member of the Continental Congress, as a 
commissioner to France, as a peace negotiator at the close of the War for Inde- 
pendence, are set the scientific interests, the philosophical opinions, and the 
international contacts of Benjamin Franklin, Printer. Jonn A. Krout. 


The History and Development of the Fourth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution. By Netson B. Lasson. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1937, pp. 154, 
xiv, $1.50.) The Fourth Amendment prohibits unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures and general search warrants. Three of the four chapters into which this 
monograph is divided deal with the historical background of this guarantee. In 
the first chapter, after a few perfunctory references to analogous legal rules in 
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” the ancient world; ‘there’is a dden of the English precedents, particularly of 


the Wilkes’ case, The second chapter deals with writs of assistance in the colonies, 


Paxton's- case receiving the major share of attention. Then follows a survey of 


‘the discussions in the state ratifying conventions in 1787-88 and in the Congress 


of 1789, discussions which led to the adoption of the Fourth Amendment. 
Although the final chapter is entitled “Development of the Principle by the 
Supreme Court”, there is less than a page on the cases decided before 1886. To 
the present reviewer this appears to be a study which was not ready for publica- 
tion. It gives the impression of having been written and published to fulfill 
requirements for the doctorate. As a piece of research it shows a considerable 
degree of diligence in the investigation of both source and secondary materials, 
even though they have not always been very critically weighed or employed. It 
falls short most seriously in its failure to exhibit an understanding of the relation 
of the problem of searches and seizures to the development of which ‘it was a 
part. There is neither introduction nor conclusion, BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT, JR. 


Letters relating to Gustaf Unonius and the Early Swedish Settlers in Wisconsin. 


Translated and edited by Gzorcs M. STEPHENSON, assisted by Orca Worb 
Hansen. (Rock Island, Augustana Historical Society, 1937, pp. 151, $2.00.) 


The Armenians in Massachusetts. Written and compiled by the Federal Writers’ 


Project of the W. P. A. of Massachusetts. The Armenian Historical Society, Co- 
operating Sponsor. [American Guide Series.] (Boston, Armenian Historical 
Society, 1937, pp. 148, $1.00.) 


The Poles in the Early History of Texas. By MizcisLaus Harman. (Chicago, Polish 


R. C. Union of America, 1936, pp. 64.) 


Polish Pioneers of Virginia and Kentucky. By MiecisLaus Harman. With Notes on 


Genealogy of the Sadowski Family, by A. Clay SanDusky, (1b1d., 1937, pp. 84.) 
These four monographs are additional evidence of a steadily growing interest 
in the contributions of immigrant groups to the building of American civiliza- 
tion and of the fact that these groups themselves are fast becoming conscious of 
their own importance. Professor Stephenson, to whom historians are already 
heavily indebted for his excellent work on the Swedes in America, here presents 
a brief account of the activities of Gustaf Unonius and a collection of letters 
written by him and other Swedish immigrants, published originally in Swedish 
newspapers and now made available for the first time in translation and care- 
fully edited. They throw light on conditions among the immigrants who came 
into the Middle West in the two decades before the Civil War and their many- 
sided experiences in a new land. The book on the Armenians has been carefully 
done under the expert direction of Dr. R. A. Billington and proves that much 
of permanent value to the historian may come from the activities of white- 


collared workers on relief. Other studies of this kind are in the making in a 


number of states; some have already appeared. The Armenians in Massachusetts 
are, to be sure, one of the smallest groups among recent newcomers to America. 
In this little book, their migrations “from Mount Ararat to Massachusetts” are 
carefully described, with special attention to the old-world background and with 
emphasis upon the economic and social development of Armenians in the United 
States, including their church, press, national organizations, customs and man- 
ners, and several pages of recipes for Armenian foods. The two studies on the 
Poles are less important. They are devoted to discovering and commenting on 
the few scattered Poles who were in the United States in early decades, before 
Polish immigration became important. Cart WITTKE. 
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Norwegian Settlement in the United States. By CARLTON Cc Quatey. (Northfield, 
Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1938, pp. xi, -285%$3.00.) This book 
is chiefly a survey of the part taken in the great westward trek of population in 
our country by the Norwegian element, both immigrants and American born 
migrants. It deals mainly with the settlement of the Northwest, which became 
the home of the bulk of the Norwegian population. The movement of the 
settlers from older colonies to new frontiers is graphically pictured, the areas 
occupied by Norwegian pioneers are described with great care, ‘the factors 
causing the ebb and flow of the movement are sketched, and some attention is 
paid to changes in the character of the pioneering as the settlers advanced from 
the woodlands to the prairies and from subsistence to commercial farming. 
Three chapters are devoted to the settlements in other regions, one to the be- 
ginnings of Norwegian immigration in 1825, one to the settlements in Michigan, 
and one to the chief “islands” or smaller groups, geographically isolated from 
the main Norwegian colonies. Unfortunately the book shows a lack of balance 
and absence of synthesis. The writer has not delimited his subject consistently. 
At times, also, off-hand general statements have crept in, and often the text 
suffers from repetition, vagueness, or inacurracy, which might have been 
avoided, sometimes by slight changes in language or organization. Mr. Qualey 
has, nevertheless, done a worthwhile piece of work. His research has been ex- 
tensive and intensive, and he has gathered much’ useful information into a 
usable volume. The excellent maps, the statistical tables from the manuscript 
population schedules of the United States census reports, as well as the compre- 
hensive bibliography and index, add to the value of the book. Karen Larsen. 


Middlemen in the Domestic Trade of the United States, 1800-1860. By Frep 
MrTcHELL Jones. [Ilinois Studies in the Social Sciences.] (Urbana, University of 
Illinois Press, 1937, pp. 81, $1.00.) This is a well documented description of 


merchandising organization in the United States from the opening of the last : 


century until the Civil War. Free competition prevailed throughout the periods, 
but other conditions, such as transportation, market areas, consumer demand; > 
and the exchange mechanism expressed in barter, currency, and credit, were in 

constant transformation. The author gives a short historical and descriptive 

account of the important agencies of distribution at that time—wholesale mer- 

chants, factors or commission merchants, manufacturers’ agents and auctions in 

the wholesale trade, general stores, incipient specialty, department, and chain 

stores, public markets and peddlers in the retail trade—and incidentally lists 

government efforts to regulate and tax such of these as encountered cool public 

favor. The study is a good résumé of facts and will be of service to the general 

as well as the economic historian. It suggests that the author’s interest might 

eventually be engaged by a more comprehensive work, based on documentary 

as well as printed records, tracing evolutionary aspects in fuller detail, relating 

merchandising with new production methods as they appeared, and venturing 

into marginal zones and recesses of the subject, such for example as the emer- 

gence of general trading from the fur trade and the development of the em- 

ployer store in free labor regions. VICTOR S. CLARK. 


A Checklist of United States Newspapers (and Weeklies before 1900) in the 
General Library. Compiled by Mary Wescorr and ALLENE Ramace, Parts V and 
VI, North Dakota-Wyoming. [Bibliographical Contributions of the Duke Uni- 
versity Libraries.] (Durham, Duke University, 1937, pp. 710-1145, $1.00 each.) 

American Newspapers, 1821-1936: A Union List of Files available in the United 
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States and Canada. Edited by Wintrrep Grecory, under the auspices of the 
Bibliographical Society of America. (New York, H. W. Wilson, 1937, pp. xvi, 
791.) With Parts V and VI, which include 945 newspapers published in 247 
towns in the 17 states which fall alphabetically between North Dakota and 
Wyoming, the record of the notable collection of United States newspapers in 
the Duke University Libraries has been completed. Since the beginning of this 

: checklist (Part I, 1932) the appearance of an extensive union list of newspapers 
(American Newspapers, 1821-1936), locating files in 3663 repositories in the 
United States, its possessions, and Canada, has considerably decreased the im- 
portance of checklists of collections in single libraries except as they supplement 
the union list. For the states covered by Parts V and VI of the Duke list, Ameri- 
can Newspapers includes issues of 12,733 papers published in 3706 towns. In 
certain particulars (e.g., historical statements concerning papers listed and the 
recording of broken sets of papers) the Duke list is fuller than the union list, 
For these details and for the student who wants only the record of Duke hold- 
ings its list will prove useful, but for locating copies of American newspapers, 
wherever they may be, the union list will be of much greater value because of 
the number of papers and the number of collections included. Doris M. Rexp. 


yv” Forty Years of American Life, 1821-1861. By Tuomas Low Nicuots. (New York, 
Stackpole, 1937, pp. 421, $3.00.) This edition of a work originally published in 
England in 1864 should be of interest to all students of social history. The author 
was a somewhat sensational American journalist, who, in the course of a varied 
career, carried on his activities in his native New England, New York, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and the Gulf states. During the 1840’s and 1850’s he entered 
ardently into a number of reforms designed to raise the standard of health and 
increase the sum total of human happiness. Despising war as a complete de- 
stroyer of his ideal of “individual sovereignty”, he refused to have any part in 
. the conflict between the North and South. “Be my brother or I will kill you”, he 
„~ said, was a doctrine which he could not accept. He therefore left America for 
England when hostilities began and continued his reforming zeal there. With 
keen journalistic instinct he promptly capitalized the current English interest in 
America by publishing in two volumes his entertaining Forty Years of American 
Life. In this work, revised in 1874 and now republished, he gives an always 
lively account of his native land, commenting, often dramatically, upon out- 
standing persons, places, and events. Although there is not a great deal of auto- 
biographical material in the book, the personality of the author makes itself felt 

in the vigorous phrasing and the vivid narrative style. 

BERTHA Monica STEARNS. 


Journal of a Cruise to the Pacific Ocean, 1842-1844, in the Frigate “United States”, 
with Notes on Herman Melville. Edited by Cuartes Roperts ANDERSON. (Dur- 
ham, Duke University Press, 1937, pp. vi, 143, $2.50.) The journal which gives 
the title to this volume is a brief, discreet account by an anonymous petty officer, 
which is at times more redolent of guidebooks than of the sea. Though the 
writer was on the Pacific station during the two years which inaugurated the 
partition of Oceania and was often at Valparaiso, center of news and gossip for 
the guardian fleets of that ocean, no patriotic alarm over the future of California 
or Hawaii, no indignation over the theft of Tahiti enlivens his record. Nor does 
he comment upon those aspects of contemporary navy life which were so clearly 
in need of reformation. The reader, consequently, is likely to find the appendixes 
and notes more interesting. Among them are extracts from a franker journal ` 
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kept by å gunner of another vessel of the squadron, from whose brush come also 
the eleven illustrations in the book. The brief eyewitness accounts by both 
writers of Commodore Jones's premature occupation of Monterey, in “October, 
1842, are supplemented by the official correspondence of Jones with the Mexican 
authorities and with the Secretary of the Navy in Washington. Considerable 
space is given to a circumstance not noted in the journals: the presence of Her- 
man Melville as an ordinary seaman on board the United States during the last 
fourteen months of the cruise. This experience provided the basis for Melville’s 
White-Jacket; or Around the World in a Man-of-War. The editor makes numer- 
ous comparisons between the facts of the voyage as detailed in an unimaginative 
journal and as altered by literary license in what Melville asserted, and his 
biographers have believed, was “an impartial account . . . inventing nothing”. 
JEAN INGRAM BROOKES. 


American Catholics in the War with Mexico, By Sister BLANcHE Martz McEniry. 
(Washington, Catholic University of America, 1937, pp. xi, 178, $2.00.) In time 
of war organized Christianity has always been faced with the problem of deter- 
mining which things are Caesar's and-which things are God's. Seldom have 
churchmen faced a more delicate choice than did the American Catholics in 
1846, when, after a decade of persecution by the Native Americans, they were 
asked to support a war against fellow Catholics. In this dissertation the author 
sets herself the task of ascertaining “the contribution and participation of Amer- 
ican Catholics” (p. ix) in the Mexican conflict. She estimates the extent of her 
church’s participation in terms of the attitude of the Catholic press, the activities 
of Bishop John Hughes, and the labors of two chaplains, Fathers John McElroy 
and Anthony Rey, and of “representative” Catholics who served in the army 
and navy. A thorough survey of the Catholic press is the most original part of 
the book. The author found that whenever the press did voice an opinion, it 
was outspokenly prowar. The rest of the book is an amplification of the writings: 
of earlier Catholics, in particular those of Thomas F. Mechan. That the Catholics. `- 

. zealously supported the war, all of the writers are agreed. Why this should have ` 
been true, they have left largely unanswered. Crayton S. ELLSWORTH. 


The Legislation of the Civil-War Period considered as a Basis of the Agricultural 
Revolution in the United States. By Arnoro Titpen. [The University of South- 
ern California, School of Research Studies.] (Los Angeles, the University Press, 
1937, pp. 160.) In this book Dr. Tilden undertakes to prove that the Homestead 
Act and the various Pacific Railroad acts, as well as numerous supplements to 
them, were at the bottom of the distress which overtook American agriculture 
during the last three decades of the nineteenth century. Following some im- 
provement and even prosperity between 1900 and 1921, agricultural decay was 
resumed in the 20’s and is still with us. Even these latter-day difficulties are 
attributed to the same sources as those of a half-century ago, viz., the legislation 
of the Civil War period. The author maintains that the subsidies in the form of 
free land granted to settlers and railroads in the trans-Mississippi territory 
caused the production of more agricultural commodities than the markets of 
America and even of the world could absorb at profitable prices. The first people 
to be affected disastrously were the farmers of the older communities whose 
capital investments were relatively large. But ere long, as capital costs increased 
in the newer west while prices continued to decline, the very farmers (or their 
heirs and successors) who had been the beneficiaries of government bounty 
found themselves in the same unhappy situation as their eastern brothers. In 
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the Granger and Greenback movements of the 70's and the Populist and Free 
Silver movements of the go’s the agrarizns were attacking relatively superficial * 
evils and overlooking the fundamental ¢ifficulty—overproduction stimulated by 
unwise government action. Despite some oversimplification of a complex prob- 
lem and a tendency to be a bit dogmatic, Dr. Tilden defends his thesis with 
cogent logic and an array of authentic statistical data. The book deserves careful 
reading by all students of agricultural history and economics. B. B. KENDRICK. 


An Annotated Bibliography of Robert M. La Follette: The Man and His Work. By 
Ernest W. Stirn. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937, pp. xi, 571, 
$5.00.) This is a manual for the use of some future biographer of the elder La 
Follette. It consists largely of references drawn from the indexes of the Con- 
gressional Record and the New: York Times. These are arranged chronologically, 
are rarely complete enough to permit the user to be certain that he may refrain 
from using the indexes, and are accompanied by few notes of evaluation by the 
editor. Wherever they refer to votes in Congress, the vote cast by Senator 
La Follette is given. F. L. Paxson. 
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Epwarp DUMBAULD. Thomas Jefferson and Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Hist., July. 

DonaLp H, Yosr. “The Mysterious Mr, Smith” [James Smith, Signer of the Declaration of 
Independence]. Papers Hist. Soc, York County, new ser., no. 1. . 

Henry Peasants, JR. The Battle of the Clouds: A Forgotten Incident of the American 
Revolution [Battle of Goshen, Sept. 16, 1777]. General Mag. and Hist. Chron., July. 

Frank D. Pavey. The Battle of Chesapeake Bay [1781]. Franco-Am. Rev., Spring. 

OL¡verR Hucke. Benjamin Franklin and George Whitefield—-Founding Fathers. General 
Mag. and Hist. Chron., July. 

Ricuarp J. PURCELL. Thomas Fitzsimons, Framer of the American Constitution. Studies, 
June. 

THeEoporE C. Pease. The Ordinance of 1787. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 

Max FARRAND, If James Madison had had a Sense of Humor. Penniyloañia Mag. Hist. 
and Biog., Apr. 

AVERY CRAVEN. John Taylor and Southern Agriculture. Jour. Southern Hist., May. 

NeLson H. Burr. The Early History of the Swedes and the Episcopal Church in America. 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, June. 

E. P. RicHarbsow. A Portrait of John Trumbull, the Poet. Art Quar., Summer. 

RicHarD R. STENBERG. The Jefferson Birthday Dinner, 1830. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 

WiLLIaM O. Lynch. Zachary Taylar as President. Ibid. 

J. CARLYLE Srrrerson. Magnolia Plantation, 1852-62: A Decade of a Louisiana Sugar 
Estate. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 

Jonn B. Raz. Commissioner Sparks and the Railroad Land Grants. Ibid. 
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CmarLes H. CoLeman, The Use of the Term Copperhead during the Civil War. Ibid. 
Lotus H. Botanver. The Alligator, First Federal Submarine of the Civil War. U. S. Naval 
Inst. Proc., June. 


Mrs. Jacos A. CLurz. The Battle of Gettysburg. Pennsylvania Hist., sul 
FLETCHER Prarr. The Rebel Rams. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., July. 


Harry E. Prarr. Lincoln’s Savings from his Salary as President of the United States. Berll. 
Abraham Lincoln Assoc., June. 

Roy P. Baster. Abraham Lincoln—Artist. North Am. Rev., Spring. 

Harrier L. Herrinc. The Clement Attachment: An Episode of Reconstruction Industrial 
History. Jour. Southern Hist., May. 

P. L. RAINWATER, ed. Notes on Southern Personalities. Ibid. 

Incrip Gausrap. Utvandringen til Amerika 1866-73 [summary in English]. Hist. T idsskr. 
(Nor.), 1938, no. 2. 

EARLE D. Ross. The “Father” of the Land-Grant College. Agricultural Hist., Apr. 

OSBORNE E, HooLEY, Hawaiian Negotiation for Reciprocity, 1855-1857. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
June. 

Jonn Parrerson. The United States and Hawaiian Reciprocity, 1867-1870. Ibid., Mar. 

DoucLas C. McMurrris. The Record of the American Press. Ohio State Archaeol. and 
Hist. Quar., July. 

Harry B. Weiss. Some Comic Histories of the United States. Bull. New York Public 
Library, Apr. 

MERLE Corti. Reformers consider the Constitution. Am. jet Sociology, May. 


DocuMENTS 
J. G. DERouLHac HamiLTON, ed. King's Mountain: Letters of Colonel Isaac Shelby. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Aug. 
CLARENCE E, Carrer. William Henry Harrison and the Mexican Appointment, 1823-24. 
Miss. Valley Hist, Rev., Sept. 


New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


Ministerial Training in Eighteenth-Century New England. By Mary Latimer 
GAMBRELL. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, edited by the Fac-* 
ulty of Political Science of Columbia University.] (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1937, pp. 169, $2.50.) That the colonial New Englanders expected 
their ministers to be well educated and learned in Scripture and doctrine has 
long been known, but to what extent their ideal was reached in actual practice 
has been less certain. To determine as far as possible the character, quality, and 
methods of ministerial training in New England is the purpose of this study. In 
general, the author finds, the colonials upheld the standards of seventeenth 
century England and especially of the Church of Scotland, but without imitation 
and with some differences. As might have been expected, educational achieve- 
ment fell short of educational ideal, but this was not peculiar to New England. 
Dr. Gambrell considers the undergraduate training of New England ministers 
in the eighteenth century better than that of English Dissenters of the same 
period and somewhat less good than that of the Scotch Presbyterians, especially 
in “polite learning”. Graduate training in America seems to have been less 
systematic and more dependent upon the interests of the individual student than 
in Scotland, yet in both, “catechetical divinity and the current controversies con- 
stituted the heart of theological study”. This was especially true in New England 
after the Great Awakening, when there was greater emphasis on doctrinal 
purity, especially at Yale, and on the training necessary to combat effectively the 
many new “isms” of the day. Especially interesting are the chapters dealing with 
the so-called “Schools of the Prophets”, where groups of young graduates studied 
theology and shared the family life in the homes of such eminent divines as 
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Joseph Bellamy and Nathanael Emmons To those interested in the.sources of 

American theological doctrine and in early educational methods this book will 

be of much value, It is well documented and has a good bibliography and index. 
Auice M. BALDWIN, 


Not So Long Ago: A Chronicle of Medicine and Doctors in Colonial Philadelphia. ` 
By Ceci, K. Drinker. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. xii, 183, 
$3.50.) Family, political, and especially medical life in Quaker Philadelphia dur- 
ing the last half of the eighteenth century is abundantly revealed by the diary 
of Elizabeth Sandwith Drinker, kept almost continuously from 1758 to 1807. 
Her great-great-grandson, professor of physiology in the School of Public Health, 
Harvard University, has carefully edited the diary and provided a running 
account of the events mentioned in it. Principally dealing with the struggles to 
keep well in an age rife with smallpox, yellow fever, and tuberculosis, in addi- 
tion to minor diseases due to the absence of street sanitation, water closets, or 
sewage disposal as we know them today, the life of a well-to-do Quaker family 
is clearly depicted by a remarkable woman. She insisted, for instance, on direct 
inoculation of smallpox matter in her children, and when vaccination with 
cowpox first appeared, in 1800, she had her grandchildren so treated. She em- 
ployed the outstanding physicians of her time, John Redman, Benjamin Rush, 
Adam Kuhn, William Shippen, jr., and Philip Synge Physick. The text of the 
diary, reproduced exactly as it was written, has been adequately expanded in 
notes by Professor Drinker, who has made a scholarly addition to colonial and 
post-Revolutionary history. Henry R. Viers, 


Azilum: The Story of a French Royalist Colony of 1793. By ELSIE MURRAY. 
(Athens, Tioga Point Museum, 1937, pp. 40, 50 cents.) The story of the Azilum 
colony, founded by French Revolutionary exiles in the Pennsylvania woods, is 

` an extraordinary one. Gentlemen who had known Versailles and the Tuileries, 

, ex-army officers and St. Domingue planters are transformed into colonists on. 

‘the banks of the Susquehanna, while one nonjuring priest appears as an inn- 
keeper and another keeps a store. Marie Antoinette, for whom a log house is 

. built, fails to arrive, but Louis Philippe does so, as do La Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt, and Talleyrand. Miss Murray, herself a descendant of the Azilum 
refugees and in close touch with all the sources, is well equipped to tell the tale. 
Her pamphlet is therefore, in wealth of detail, in pictures and maps, distinctly 
above the average; it is not and makes no claim to be a scientific historical 
essay. Miss Murray notes, however, that she is revising “The Story of Some 
French Refugees and their Azilum”, written by her mother, the late Mrs. Louise 
Welles Murray. It is to be hoped that this revision will satisfy the scholar in 
search of documentation and bibliography and provide an authoritative work on 
a unique and fascinating story which proves, if ever proof is needed, that truth 
is stranger than fiction. FRANCES S. CHILDS. 


The Life of Edwards Amasa Park (S.T.D., LL.D.), Abbot Professor, Andover 
Theological Seminary. By Frank Hucu Fosrer. Foreword by Walter Marshall 
Horton. (New York, Fleming H. Revell, 1936, pp. 275, $2.75.) Edwards Amasa 
Park lived through almost all but the first eight years of the nineteenth century. 
For forty-five years he was a professor in Andover Theological Seminary and 
for nearly forty an editor of Bibliotheca Sacra, a theological quarterly which 
long voiced Andover opinion. He was generally regarded as one of the greatest 
teachers, preachers, and controversialists of his generation. He devoted himself 
almost exclusively, however, to expounding and defending the New England 
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.theology as developed by Jonathan Edwards and Samuel Hopkins. His mental 
outlodk hever changed, and in his old age he labored, with what strength re- 
máined, “to rescue the shattered Calvinistic system by dint of hard study and 
closer definition of terms”. Since he was not himself creative, and only academic 
interest in what to him was vital now survives, he has been almost forgotten. 
Dr. Foster's biography is the affectionate tribute of a pupil and friend, written 
in the author’s declining years and published after his death by former associates, 
It is a faithful, but sometimes tedious, compilation of facts and illustrative quota- 
tions, many of them from manuscript sources. As the portrait of a type that no 
longer exists and as an account of the activities and influence of one who in his 
day held a high place in his special field, the book has value. To knowledge of 
the background against which his life was lived and of the events with which 
he was connected it adds little. Harris E, STARR. 


Vermont's Anti-Slavery and Underground Railroad Record. By Witsur H. 
SIEBERT. (Columbus, Spahr and Glenn, 1937, pp. 113, $2.75.) The last part of 
this book is a study of the underground railroad in Vermont, as careful and 
complete as the author's other studies in this field. Based largely on personal 
reminiscences secured nearly fifty years ago from surviving participants and 
their children, the material has been checked on the whole with scholarly care. 
The discrepancy which the author notes (p. 102) between the multitude of 
fugitives passing through Vermont and the handful of Negroes recorded in the 
contemporary Canadian census is adequately explained by Fred Landon in his 
monographs on Negroes in Canada. The remainder of the book, in six brief 
essays, chronicles antislavery items in the Vermont courts and legislature and 
‘catalogues antislavery societies, parties, and newspapers. The essays overlap ex- 
cessively, but their chief defect is that they read like a series of notes assembled 
chronologically and lack connected significance. This is unfortunate because 
Vermont’s antislavery record has peculiar significance. After the “mob year” of 
1835 the organized antislavery movement came nearer to dominance in Vermont 
than anywhere else in the North. One error needs correction. In the story of the 
congressional gags on page 50, Slade and Patton were not senators but members 
of the House of Representatives, and the Pinckney gag was passed not at tlie 
previous session, but two sessions before. GILBERT Hosss BARNES. 


ARTICLES 


Epwarp BILLINGS Ham. Journalism and the French Survival in New England. New Eng. 
Quar., Mar. 

Leroy L. Tuwine. Lighting in Early Colonial Massachusetts. Ibid. 

RonaLD OLIVER MAcFARLANE. The Massachusetts Bay Truck-Houses in Diplomacy with 
the Indians. Ibid. 

Henry J. CADBURY. Quakers and their Abettors, Middlesex County, Massachusetts, 1663. 
Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., Spring. 

CLARENCE Horson. The Christian Critics and Mr. Emerson. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 

MANNING HAWTHORNE. Nathaniel Hawthorne prepares for College. Ibid. 

Francis L. UrLeEY. Thoreau and Columella: A Study in Reading Habits. [did 

JANE REMSEN. Russell Sage: Yankee. Ibid. 

RicHarD B. Morris. The Ghost of Captain Kidd. New York Hist., July. 

Howard D. WiLLiams. The Origin of Colgate University. Ibid. 

Epwarp C. Starr. The Samuel Colgate Baptist Historical Collection. Ibid. 

Jurran Park. The Evolution of a College: A Century of Higher Education in Buffalo. 
Univ. Buffalo Studies, May. 

MiLToN RumincaM. Biographical Sketch of His Majesty’s Councillor the Honorable John 
Wills [1660-1747]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., July. ' 
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NeLson R. Burr. The Religious History of New Jersey before 1702, I. Ibid. ` 

Prernip M. Marsu. Was Freneau a Fighter? Ibid. $ p 

Jonn L. Wurreneap. The Survey of Federal Archives in Philadelphia. Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

Raymonp P. Srearns. A Description of the Russell Papers in the Historical Society of - 

` Pennsylvania. Ibid. 

Wi.rriv Parsons. Early Catholic Publishers in Philadelphia. Cath. Hist. Rev., July. ` 

RICHARD A. LESTER. Currency Issues to overcome Depressions in Pennsylvania, 1723 and 
1729. Jour. Pol, Economy, June. 

Josern J. McCanpen. Walter Rogers Johnson: A New England Founder of Free Schools 
in Pennsylvania. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 

Epwarp D. Snyper. Whittier returns to Philadelphia after a Hundred Years. Pennsylvania 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

RicHarD I. SHELLING. Philadelphia and the Agitation in 1825 for the Pennsylvania Canal. 
Ibid. 

GLEN Leroy Busey. William Duane, Crusader for Judicial Reform. Pennsylvania Hist., 
July. 

RicHarp T. WILEY. Lafayette i in Western Pennsylvania [1825]. Western Pennsylvania 
Hist. Mag., June. 

WaLTER J. McCuinrock. Title Difficulties of the Holland Land Company in Northwestern 
Pennsylvania. Ibid. 

FLETCHER Hopes, JR. A Pittsburgh Composer [Stephen Foster] and his Memorial. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 

James W. SNYDER, JR., ed. Papers relating to the Building of the Ship Massachusetts, at 
Braintree, 1787. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., July. 

Howard Corninc. The Autobiography of a Salem Merchant [David Augustus Neal, 
1793 - ]. Bull, Business Hist. Soc., June. 

Emma L. Tisserrs, ed. Journal of Captain John C. Tibbetts of the Brig Gulnare. New 
Eng. Quar., Mar. 

ELIZABETH Forceus, ed. An Unpublished Letter of Zephaniah Swift. Ibid. 

Joun Erior ALDEN, ed. Henry Adams as Editor: A Group of Unpublished Letters written 
to David A. Wells. Ibid. 

DonaLD L. KEMMERER, ed. New Material on the Stamp Act in New Jersey. Proc. New 
Jersey Hist. Soc., July. 

Puitip S. Krein, ed. Memoirs of a Senator from Pennsylvania: Jonathan Roberts, 1771- 
1854, VI. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

FRANKLIN F. Hotsroox. Our Historical Society: Charter of the Society; By-Laws; List of 
Officers, 1834-1938; Roll of Members. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Mar. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


Bishop Whipple's Southern Diary, 1843-1844. Edited with an Introduction by 
Lester B. Snipper. (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1937, pp. xxvii, 
208, $3.50.) Henry Benjamin Whipple, Episcopal bishop of Minnesota in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, toured the South at the age of twenty-one 
and recorded in his diary vivid impressions of cities and towns, planters and 
plantations, customs and institutions. Although born and reared in upstate New 
York, his penetrating observations are unusually free of sectional bias. The first 
slave he beheld gave him “the strangest sensations’, but he soon discovered that 
Southern Negroes were happy, contented, and well fed, albeit laziness reduced 
the effectiveness of their labor. Whipple concluded that slavery was more in- 
jurious to the owner than to the slave. His reflections led some of his New York 
friends to fear that he had become proslavery. Arguing that the slave was un- 
prepared for freedom, he asserted that if to oppose “immediate emancipation ... 
is to be a proslavery man J am one” (p. 97). There are illuminating discussions 
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of slaye, auctions, masquerades, Georgia “crackers”, idiomatic expressions, and 
Southern hospitality. Whipple's visits to Savannah, Mobile, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, and a dozen other places yielded accurate accounts of their social and 
commercial activities, He was particularly impressed by the cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere of New Orleans; his comments upon the French Quarter, the market, the 
amusements, and the “immorals” of the city are quite profound for such a 
youthful traveler. The historical value of the diary is enhanced by identification 
of the individuals he met and the plantations he visited. Professor Shippee con- 
tributes a biographical introduction which emphasizes Whipple’s career as bishop 
of Minnesota and his work.among the Indians. The editing has been carefully 
done, although an occasional inaccuracy appears in explanatory footnotes. The 
format of the volume is most attractive. WENDELL FloLmes STEPHENSON. 


“Ware Sherman: A Journal of Three Months’ Personal Experience in the Last Days 
of the Confederacy. By JoserH LeConre. With an Introductory Reminiscence by 
his daughter, CAROLINE LeConre. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1937, pp. xxxi, 146, $1.50.) This extremely interesting little book which, through 
the eyes of an educated and skilled observer, gives a graphic picture of some of 
the things that were going on behind the lines during the last six months of the 
Confederacy, is source material for the social historian of the period. Written in 
scraps as a journal and soon afterwards transcribed, it is a record of the ex- 
periences of a consulting chemist in the Confederate States Nitre and Mining 
Bureau (formerly a professor of chemistry and geology at South Carolina College 
and afterwards a prominent geologist and professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia) in trying to remove part of his family and, later, Nitre and Mining 
Bureau stores and personal possessions from the path of Sherman’s army. The 
reproductions of pen-and-ink sketches made by the author on the original draft 
of the journal, which appear as illustrations, are valuable as well as interesting. 
The editing includes an index of, and many footnotes identifying, persons men- 
tioned. The trifling errors and omissions are such as would be significant only to 
the military critic. A general sketch map showing the territory covered and 
places mentioned would have been a valuable addition. T. H. SmrrH. 


ARTICLES 


ULxricH B. Purtiies, The Historic Civilization of the South. Agricultural Hist., Apr. 

_DonaLD B. SANGER. A Brief Survey of the Growth of Nullification and its Relation to 
Secession [cont.]. Tyler’s Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., July. 

Jefferson Davis, Leader of a Lost Cause, Refuted. Ibid. 

WiLLiam B. Marys. The Annacostin Indian Fort. Maryland Hist. Mag., June. 

WiLLiam D. Hoyt, yr. The White Servants at “Northampton”, 1772-1774. Ibid. 

Anna HoweLL Kennepy FinDLaY. Where “The Captain” was Found [Captain Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, jr.]. Ibid. 

S. H. Lee Wasuinctron. New Light on George Washington’s Ancestors: The Washingtons 
of Sulgrave and Brington. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July. 

ANNE Fioyp UPsHUR and Rate T. WurreLaw. Two of the Oldest Brick Dwellings in 
America [Winona and Hungar’s Glebe, Northampton County]. lard. 

GEORGE CARRINGTON Mason. The Colonial Churches of Lynnhaven Parish, Princess Anne 
County, Virginia. William and Mary Coil. Quar. Hist. Mag., July. 

H. J. Eckenrope. Negroes in Richmond in 1864. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July. 

ALLEN Mocer. The Rift in Virginia Democracy in 1896. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 

Lawrence F. Lonpon. George Edmund Badger, Member of the Harrison-Tyler Cabinet, 
1841. South Atlantic Quar., July. 

Id. George Edmund Badger: His Last Years in the United States Senate, 1851-1855, North 
Carolina Hist. Rev., July. _—* 
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Cortez A. M. Ewinc. Two Reconstruction radia Ibid. 
G. BLAKE PALMER. Blake of South Carolina: A Note on the English Ancestry o Governor 
Blake. South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., July. 
LiLLnraN A. KIBLER. Unionist Sentiment in South Carolina in 1860. Jour. Southern Hist., 
Aug. 
Marx F. Boyp. A Map of the Road frei Pensacola to St. Augustine, 1778 (with nine 
plates). Florida Hist. Quar., July. x i 
Aurice WHrrman. Transportation in Territorial Florida. Ibid. 
Rura B. Barr and Mopeste Haxrcis. The Voluntary Exile of Free Negroes of Pensacola. 
Ibid. 
GARDINER C. Tucker. Richard Hooker Wilmer, Second Bishop of Alibama Hist. Mag. 
_ Prot. Epis. Church, June. 


WiLLiam A. Masry. Disfranchisement of the Negro in Mississippi. Jour. Southern Hist., 


Aug. 

KATHRYN GARRETT. Gaceta de Texas: Translation of the First Number. Southwestern Hist, 
Quar., July. 

DOCUMENTS 

Harrison Tircuman, ed. Letters between the English and American Branches of the 
Tilghman Family, 1697-1764. Maryland Hist. Mag., June. 

W. R. LipperpaLE Forrest, contr. The Washington Family and the Stuchbury Estate, 
Northamptonshire. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July. 

WiLLiam C. Hatz, ed. Sergeant Champe's Adventure [American Revolution]. William 
and Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., July. 

Letters from Old Trunks [John Preston, 1810, 1811; William Byrd, 1728, 1729; John 
Custis to Philip Ludwell II., 1717]. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July. 


Mrs. WILLIAM MONTGOMERY SWEENEY, contr. Orderly Book, Virginia Militia, War of 


1812 [cont.]. Ibid. 

WiLLiam M. Sweeney, contr. Gleanings from the Records of (Old) Rappahannock County 
and Essex County, Virginia. William and Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., July. 

F. W. Cross, contr. The Peninsula Campaign: Letters to the Surgeon General of Massa- 
chusetts. Ibid. 

Myron H. Avery and KENNETH S. BOARDMAN, eds. Arnold Guyot's Notes on the Geog- 
raphy of the Mountain District of Western North Carolina. North Carolina Hist. Rev., 
July. 

Ricuarp X. Evans, contr. Letters of Robert Mills [1804-1825]. South Carolina Hist. and 
Geneal. Mag., July. 

THomas P. Govan. Banking and the Credit System in Georgia, 1810-1860. Jour. 
Southern Hist., May. 

Panton, Leslie Papers: Letters of Edmund Doyle to John Innerarity, 1814. Florida Hist. 
Quar., July. 

James A. PADGETT, ed. Letters of Hubbard Taylor to President James Madison [cont.]. 
Reg. Kentucky State Hist. Soc., July. 


"BayLess Harbin, ed. Papers of Colonel William Whitley, Kentucky Pioneer, from the 


Draper Manuscripts. Ibid. 

Lucien Becxner, ed. John D. Shane’s Interview with Jeptha Kemper. Filson Club Hist. 
Quar., July. 

Orro H. Rorsert, ed. Two Letters by Cassius M, Clay [1862, 1869]. Ibid. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


The Spanish Southwest, 1542-1794: An Annotated Bibliography. By Henry R. 
Wacner. [Quivira Society.] Two Parts. (Albuquerque, the Society, 1937, pp. 
270; 271-553, $15.00.) In 1917 a small monograph entitled Bibliography of 
Printed Works in Spanish relating to those Portions of the United States which 
Formerly belonged to Mexico was published in Santiago, Chile, by Mr. Wagner. 
Seven years later, revised and enlarged to 302 pages but limited to only 100 
copies, it became the first edition of The Spanish Southwest. This present edi- 
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tion, of 401 copies, represents further revision, the indliaea of many new titles, 
and copious annotation. In addition to adequate and detailed bibliographic in- 
formation, copies of the titles mentioned are located insofar as practicable. Brief 
biographical sketches of the authors together with extensive reference to original 
manuscripts, published documentary collections, and periodical literature im- 
mensely enrich the work. Facsimile titlepages of most of the important titles 
have ‘been included. An index, bibliography, and reference map facilitate con- 
sultation. Entries follow the chronological plan with some variation. The author 
brings to his work the appreciation of a true bibliophile and the stimulus of 
energetic scholarship. In several places he has summarized the results of special- 


ized historical research on certain topics. Attention is focused primarily upon., * 
the portions of the present United States which were once part of New Spain,” 


* but adequate coverage of this somewhat restricted field necessitated excursions 
into Spanish and Hispanic American history. Students of the colonial Southwest 
will find this study invaluable. It is almost equally significant for those inter- 
ested in colonial America. VERNON D. TATE. 


Historic St. Joseph Island. By Josepn and EsreLLe Bayuiss. (Cedar Rapids, Torch 
Press, 1938, pp. vi, 237, $2.00.) If any excuse were needed for this book, it would 
be found in the fact that, as Dr. M. M. Quaife points out in his introduction, St. 
Joseph Island has been conspicuously neglected, notwithstanding its long and 
interesting history. And even if this were not so, Mr. and Mrs. Bayliss have pro- 
duced something that is quite good enough to stand upon its own feet. New- 
comers, as it would appear, in the overcrowded field of writers, they command 
in their narrative style the happy mean between those who are ponderously 
accurate and those others who must dramatize every situation. From a wealth 
of material, gathered from many scattered sources, they have built a story that 
- is objective without ceasing to be human, dramatic because its history is dra- 
matic, and marked by the tragedy and humor. of pioneer life on this continent. 
St. Joseph Island lies at the point where St. Mary's River enters Lake Huron. It 
was therefore on the main thoroughfare of travel east and west from the days 
of Etienne Brúlé, Jean Nicolet, and Père Marquette down through the periods of 
exploration, the fur trade, and early settlement. Here a fierce battle was fought 
about the middle of the seventeenth century between the Iroquois and the 
Huron, and on this same island Fort St. Joseph was built in 1796, from which 
in 1812 the expedition set forth that captured Fort Mackinac. Oddly enough, 
while it appears that in the early days of Fort St. Joseph fish were conspicuously 
lacking in the neighborhood of the island, the garrison at one time being re- 
duced to a few pounds of rancid pork, forty-three years later the small settlement 
that had been established there was not only supplying all its own wants but 
shipping six hundred barrels of trout and herring to Detroit and Chicago be- 
tween spring and July. Altogether this book is a very real addition to the 
historical literature of the Great Lakes region. LAWRENCE J, BURPEE. 


Red Cloud’s Folk: A History of the Oglala Sioux Indians. By Georce E. Hype. 
(Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1937, pp. xi, 331, $3.50.) This is the 
first attempt to present a complete history of one of the Sioux tribes. It includes 
also the story of other Sioux tribes and related episodes in the experiences of the 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes. It begins with the migration of the Oglalas and their 
Teton kindred from Minnesota across the coteau to the Missouri, and it traces 
their development from “little camps of poor people afoot in the vast buffalo 
plains” to a populous nation, rich with stolen horses, happy with dances and 
successful forays, and rejoicing in a careless abundance of dried meat and warm 
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robes. In their relations with the white man there was the excitement of plunder- 
ing helpless emigrant trains, defeating'incredibly stupid military expeditions, and 
bullying even more stupid civilian administrators; but the ruthless advance of 


civilization continued, -the coming of more emigrant trains, the building of . - 
roads and railroads, the establishment of forts, the destruction of the buffalo, the 


seizure of the Black Hills, and the final settlement of a crushed and hopeless 
people upon a reservation. The book is written in a racy style, with vivid charac- 
terization. The author’s long familiarity with the background has enabled him 
to untangle the threads of vague, half-forgotten tribal traditions, misleading 
accounts by unseeing travelers, and solemn falsehoods of official reports, and 
weave them all into a connected narrative. But the book is not documented, and 
the critical student will not be satisfied with an interpretation that rests solely 


upon the word of one brilliant and witty commentator. In spite of its charm, it 


leaves one with the uneasy feeling that the real history of the Oglala Sioux has 
not yet been told. Anc Deo. 


Overland to California in 1847: Letters written en route to California, west from 


Independence, Missouri, to the Editor of the Joliet Signal. By CHESTER INGER- 


soLL. Edited, with an Introductory Note, by Douctas C. McMurratiz. (Chicago, . 


Black Cat Press, 1937, pp. 50, $3.50.) This series of nine letters in diary form 
was printed in the Joliet Signal between May 18, 1847, and August 29 of the 
same year. Coming as they do before the onset of the gold rush, written by a 
man of intelligent observation and excellent balance, and outlining the main 
features of the established route, they are a useful addition to the bibliography of 
the California Trail. The letters are definite in information about prices, neces- 
sary supplies, the weather, distances, the character of the country, and traveling 
conditions. It may be noted that, contrary to popular belief, the chief danger 
from Indians, when they did appear, was from their rascally thieving rather 
than their bloodthirsty tendencies. Arriving in California, the writer reported 


the nature of the country, both north and south of San Francisco Bay, and the. 


wealth of business opportunities for an ambitious pioneer. Although little 
attempt has been made by the editor to identify or locate geographical features 
outside of California, the lay reader would be reassured to know, for in- 
stance, that the “Fort Neff” river is really the Port Neuf. To the editor, who 
is interested chiefly in the history of early printing in the United States, we are 
indebted for a handsomely printed and valuable contemporary account of the 
road to California in 1847. Dorothy P. Huser. 


Southern Trails to California in 1849. Edited by Raren P. Breger. (Glendale, 


Arthur H. Clark, 1937, pp. 386, $6.00.) The raison d'être for this volume of the 
Southwest Historical Series was found by the editor in the fact that the story 
of the argonauts of °49 who traveled the lesser known southern trails still re- 
mained to be written. The present volume, therefore, contains “documentary 
material illustrating the various aspects of the gold rush through the Southwest 
in 1849” and “seeks to paint a picture of this movement by reproducing some 
relatively inaccessible diaries, letters, and other contemporary material of the 
overland trek through the Southwest”. The introduction constitutes an ex- 
cellent summary, which includes Mr. Bieber’s article, “The Southwestern Trails 
to California in 1849” (Mississippi Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1925). It describes in 
some detail the entire movement. The documentary material is fresh, literate, 
and stimulating, containing as it does much otherwise unknown information, 
chiefly from newspapers of 1848 and 1849, contributed by editorial comment 
and actual traveling correspondents. It would be interesting to know ‘approxi- 
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mately what percentage of the nine thousand forty-niners who traveled these 
Southwest trails chose at the base of the’ Rocky Mountains the Gila river routes 
and what percentage, the Salt Lake: City routes, and of the latter, how many 
preferred instead of the hard, less direct trail to Los Angeles, the regular, direct 

, route via the Humboldt. Thus might be determined more accurately the true 
argonauts of the Southwest trails, properly speaking. The editorial labor has 
been accomplished with sound learning and discrimination, the map and 
_ illustrations are adequate, and the format attractive. Dorotuy P. HULBERT. 


A History of Congregationalism in Nebraska: A Study of Administrative Activities. 
- By Cares Jonnsron Kennepy. (Chicago, The Mid-West Congregational His 


torical Society, 1937, pp. 113, $1.00.) This careful study of the impact of Con. ,* 
. gregationalism upon Nebraska is a welcome addition to the growing number 


of monographs dealing with various phases of the religious history of the mid. 
west. As the subtitle indicates, the author has limited himself to an account of 
the administrative activities, a limitation which to this reviewer seems unfor- 
tunate. As might be expected, there is very little human interest -material in 
. the book, and none of the leaders stand out as human beings. Congregationalism 
proved itself more or less of a failure as a frontier body, and the reason is clearly 
shown in this study. Congregationalism was planted in Nebraska by Eastern 
missionaries working under the direction of an Eastern agency. For a consider- 
` able time it struggled under the handicap of long distance control and developed 
a dependent attitude and a migratory ministry. On the other hand, such churches 
as the Baptist,-Methodist, and Disciple largely grew out of the soil of the frontier 
and early developed an: aggressive independence. The author is to be commended 
~for his meticulous use of sources. The absence of an index is to be regretted. 
WiLLiam W. SWEET. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW INDEX 


The American Historical Review General Index, Volumes XXXI-XL, is 
now in press. The price will be $1.75. Copies may be secured from the 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Tue Fifty-third Annual Meeting will be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, on December 28, 29, and 30. The fact that this hotel contains a 
number of rooms with a seating capacity of a hundred or more has 
enabled the Program Committee to arrange a series of round tables. There 
will be round tables on the ten following subdivisions of history: ancient; 
. medieval; early modern; later modern; English; Slavonic; Far Eastern; early 
“American; later American; Latin-American. Those interested in a given 
subdivision will meet each morning in the same room at the same hour. 
At each of the thirty round tables there will be a single paper of a general 
nature on a debatable subject. Discussion from the floor will follow, led 
by a designated discussion leader and controlled by a chairman. The after- 
noons will be devoted to more general subjects and to joint sessions with the 
*several affiliated societies. There will be ‘a session to celebrate the sesqui- 
_centennial of the settlement of the Old Northwest and a debate between 
Professors Sidney B. Fay and Bernadotte E. Schmitt to commemorate the 
armistice of 1918. Other afternoon sessions will deal with methods’of history, 
the philosophy of history, and the transition of culture. There will not be 
more than two papers at any of the afternoon sessions. If present plans 
materialize, a historical newsreel entitled From Tsar to Lenin will be shown 


after the session on methods of history. The evening sessions will be devoted _ 


to the Presidential Address and a discussion of urbanization at various 
stages of the world’s development. Arrangements have been made for the 
usual luncheons and dinners of affiliated groups and a complimentary 
luncheon to be tendered jointly by the University of Chicago and North- 
western University. 


“The Story Behind the Headlines” will be presented again this season as 
a radio program by the National Broadcasting Company and the American 
Historical Association. This series of weekly talks on the historical back- 
ground of present-day events will come each Friday evening, beginning 
October 14, over the N. B. C. red network at 10:30. Mr. Cesar Saerchinger 
will again be the commentator and will make each talk in consultation with 
a historian, expert in the particular field of history treated in the talk. The 
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talks will be published weekly by the Columbia University Press, in The 
Bulletin of the Story Behind the Headlines, for sale at ten cents per copy or 
one dollar for the first thirteen numbers. Further information regarding 
the radio series and the Bulletin may be had by addressing Mrs. Evelyn 
Plummer Braun, Radio Committee Office, American Historical Association, 
226 South Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


The following should be added to the List of Research Projects in 
- History, exclusive of Doctoral Dissertations, published as a supplement to 


- Volume XXXIX, No. 3, of the American Historical Review: 


- VII. France 
Biography of Guizot. Prog. Elizabeth Parnham Brush, Rock- 


ford College. 


OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


As announced in our last issue, a list of the ‘errata which have thus far 
been discovered in the Dictionary of American Biography is being prepared - 
for publication. The director of the enterprise, Dr. Harris E. Starr, 182 
Cold Spring Street, New Haven, would be glad to have reported to him 
any errors which readers of the Review may have noted. Authorities should 
be cited for any changes suggested. 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: copy of a narrative of Christopher 
Baron de Graffenried's voyage to America, 1711; photostat of the journal of 
Major General James Wolfe, May to August, 1759; additional photostats of 
the letters of George Washington; Afty-three papers of David Van Schaack, 
Henry Van Schaack, and (mainly) Peter Van Schaack, 1776 to 1841; 
additional papers of Alexander S. Palmer and Nathaniel B. Palmer, 1824-92; 
one volume of letters of Francis Granger, mainly to Thurlow Weed, 1825-38; 
transcript of certain pages of the journal of Colonel John Charles Frémont, 
January-February, 1849; photographic copies of two papers of Abraham 
Lincoln, 1860 and 1865; papers of Julius Goebel, 1873-1930; archives of the ' 
American Historical Association, 1882 to 1934; typewritten copies of 
twenty-three papers Of Secretary jeremiah McClain Rusk (mainly letters 
received), 1888-92; additional papers of Justin Smith Morrill; photostats of 
various letters of John Sherman; copy of a narrative of the sinking of the 
U. S. troop ship Tuscania, February, 1918; photostats of manuscripts in 
the British Public Record Office: (1) correspondence concerning the North- 
west Boundary and the Island of San Juan, 1861-73; (2) correspondence 
between the British secretary of state for foreign affairs and the minister at 
Washington (Sir Edward Thornton), 1871; (3) the first volumes of the 
correspondence of the British members of the Joint High Commission 
which met at Washington in 1871. 
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Outstanding among the many collections received by the National 
Archives in recent months are those relating to the Revolutionary, Mexican, 
and Civil wars. Continental Army records, 1775-83, and the record books 
of volunteer regiments, 1846-48 and 1861-66, have been transferred from 
the War Department. The Treasury Department has transferred records 
concerning captured, abandoned, and confiscated property and the claims 
relating thereto, 1863-81, and Confederate treasury, customhouse, and court 
records, 1861-65. Other important accessions from the Treasury Department 
include accounting records of various sorts with series falling within the. 
dates 1779-1922 and customhouse records, 1789-1816. The Office of Indian 
Affairs has now transferred nearly all its records through 1921 and some : 
series extending through 1936. Records transferred by the Department of 
Agriculture include bodies of important correspondence from the Forest 
Service, 1888-1917, from the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 1878-1918, 
and from the Bureau of Plant Industry, 1891-1932. 


The Louisiana State University Department of Archives has recently 
acquired private manuscript collections covering the period from 1750 to 
1930 and containing approximately 6230 items: the Amiss collection, 488 
items, 1770-1917, relating to the settlement and development of the Baton 
Rouge district; the diary of Harod C. Anderson of Haywood County, 
Tennessee, 3 volumes, 1854-88, containing plantation accounts, a daily 
journal showing the author’s philosophy, religion, and reaction to social 
events of the time, and accounts of the author’s opposition to secession and 
of President Cleveland’s visit to Memphis; the Assumption parish collec- 
tion, 50 items, 1841-1914; the David French and Thomas Duckett Boyd 
collections, 80 items, 1874-1922, containing information on the Louisiana 
State University compiled by two of its former presidents; Dr. Mark 
Carleton’s collection, 2 volumes, 1883-1900, containing records of the United 
States Sugar Beet Experimental Station at Schuyler, Nebraska, and of 
- experiments on growing cane by chemical selection, and a botanical speci- 
men book; the College of the City of Baton Rouge collection, 4 volumes, 
1837-41; the Citizens Bank: of Louisiana collection, 11 items, 1851-55, in- 
cluding receipts of stock owners for payments of interest and installments; 
the Stephen Duncan collection of Natchez, Mississippi, 6 volumes and 113 
unbound items, 1856-80, comprising assessors’ lists, tax receipts, letters, 
statement of a scheme for running a plantation in Tensas parish with three 
hundred Chinese, copy of a contract for the Natchez cotton mills, state- 
ment of cotton claims, land deeds, journals of a trip abroad, cash and 
account books, and journals of plantation accounts; the important Favrot 
collection, covering the years 1795-97 in lower Louisiana, 148 items, 1758- 
1920; the J. D. Garland collection, 19 items, 1863-70, containing Civil War 
letters from the various camps in Louisiana; the Kate Garland collection 
of Petersburg, Virginia, 26 items, 1859-70, important for the interesting 
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diary of a school girl during the Civil War and after; the Koch collection 
of Logtown, Mississippi, 3100 items, 1820-1900, containing letters to and 
from members of the family, plantation documents, travel accounts, a great 
amount of material regarding the Civil War and Reconstruction in Missis- 
sippi, and much information on the lumbering business; the Jean Baptiste 
Landry collection of Assumption parish, 148 items, 1838-87, valuable for 
plantation records; the Montpelier Academy collection of St. Helena parish, 
58 items, 1833-40; the Thomas Overton Moore collection, 632 items, 1832-77, 
containing the papers of the Civil War governor of Louisiana; the Port of 
New Orleans papers, 3 items, 1816-19; the New Orleans Academy of 
Science papers, 7 items, 1852-70; the Philharmonic Society collection of 
St. James parish, 12 items, 1875-76; the John Reid collection, 45 items, 1861- 
70, comprising material regarding the purchase of meat for soldiers during 
the Civil War; the Daniel D. Slousan collection of Port Hudson, Louisiana, 
537 items, 1852-78, valuable for its information regarding medical care of 
soldiers during the war; the Sugar Planters Association collection, 200 items, 
1907-1908, giving information about the operation of this organization in _ 
Louisiana. The Department of Archives has also acquired the official > 
records of Caddo parish, 182,820 items, 1838-93; Catahoula parish, 51,180 
items, 1810-1911; East Feliciana parish, 561,800 items, 1811-1931; and 
St. John the Baptist parish, 39,570 items, 1812-1924. Its largest collection 
is the official records of the State of Louisiana. This mass of material con- 
sists of approximately fifteen million items and covers the pened 1800- 


1930. 


The library of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society has 
recently acquired a collection of about five thousand manuscript pieces of 
Western land tax receipts relating to Jay Cooke, Gibraltar Island, and 
western lands. In the collection are 550 autographed letters of Jay Cooke 
and 1461 items of associated material. There is a large amount of original 
material relating to western lands in which a number of states were con- 
cerned, Because of Jay Cooke’s association with the government during 
the Civil War and his extensive interests in western lands, this collection 
will be of value to the research student in these phases of American history. 


Recent accessions to the collections of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission include: 251 manuscript volumes consisting of the leaf tobacco 
book of M. H. Pinnix and Company, place of business unknown; day books, 
ledgers, and other account books oí the following general merchants: R. L. 
Davis and Brothers of Farmville, and Dildy and Agnew, Willis Edmundson, 
Howard-Williams Company, and P. L. Woodard Company, all of Wilson; 
photostats of North Carolina maps, 1780-1890; a number of Civil War 
pamphlets; and records of Wake County and Warren County. 
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The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has acquired a collection of 
several thousand letters by Charles Van Hise, noted scientist, conservationist, 
and president of the University of Wisconsin, written over a period of more 
than forty years, which constitute virtually a history of the university for 
those years as well as an autobiography of President Van Hise. His studies 
on pre-Cambrian rocks and the work of contemporary geologists in the 
United States are set forth in a group of twenty-five letter books and a 
corresponding amount of incoming letters of the Lake Superior Division 
of the United States Geological Survey (1882 to 1912), which during these 
years made and published detailed studies on the ore-bearing regions of 
upper Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Twenty-three letters written 
by William B. Cushing, one of the three Wisconsin Cushing brothers of 
` Civil War fame and hero of the Albemarle and other naval engagements, 
contain vivid accounts of his life at the Annapolis Academy and on cruises, 
and of his participation in the war. 


The Eighth International Congress of Historical Sciences was held in 
Zurich on August 28 to September 4, with an attendance of over a thou- 
sand historians from some fifty. countries, including forty-eight from the 
United States. The representatives of the American Historical Association 
were Solon J. Buck, Harold Deutsch, Clyde L. Grose, John L. LaMonte, 
Waldo G. Leland, Albert H. Lybyer, and Waldemar Westergaard. At the 
meeting of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, held on 
the opening day of the congress, Waldo G. Leland, former secretary of the 
American Historical Association and executive director of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, was elected president of the committee for 
the five-year term 1938-43, succeeding Harold W. V. Temperley, master 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge. A special account of the congress will be pub- 
lished in the January issue of the Review. 


The International Documents Service of the Columbia University Press 
has been implemented by the creation of the Council on International 
Publications with President Butler as honorary chairman, Professor Shot- 
well as executive chairman, and a membership drawn from those interested 
in the administration of libraries and archives as well as in their effective 
use. In addition to the distribution of the documents of the League of 
Nations, it is proposed to arrange for the distribution of publications which 
may serve as source material for the study of history, especially contem- 
porary history. The plan is to concentrate on the publications of other than 
commercial publishers. Pamphlet literature, both American and foreign, 
will be surveyed and those titles listed which may prove of value to the 
student. It is recognized that not all of this literature can be covered by 
any one organization, but historians will be grateful for the effort to make 
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more readily available in this country the monographic studies of European 
specialists which are often difficult to secure. 


The Hudson’s Bay Record Society has recently been organized for the 
purpose of publishing the records in the possession of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. On payment of the annual subscription of one guinea or five 
dollars a year, members will be entitled to receive annually one volume of 
the records, publication of which will be made about October. The first 
volume to be published will consist of Sir George Simpson’s Athabasca 
Journal and Report, 1820-21, with an introduction by Professor Chester 
Martin of Toronto University. All communications concerning this new 
organization should be addressed to the Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 68, 
Bishopsgate, London, E. C. 2. 


The Council of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society, which has 
always taken a deep interest in the study of Scottish place names, has 
recently appointed a committee to carry through a plan of investigation 
by counties, the purpose being to provide an accurate list of place names, 
with their history, that will prove of service in the study of local history 
and in the correction of maps and charts. The work is already in progress, 
and for West Lothian the list has been completed by Dr. Angus Macdonald. 
Assistance in this effort will be welcomed. Communications should be 
addressed to the secretary, Royal Scattish Geographical Society, Synod Hall, 
Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 


Fragments of a padráo or stone column of possession, supposed to have 
been erected by Bartholomew Dias in 1488, have been discovered by Mr. 
Eric Axelson on: False Island near the mouth of the Bushman River, * 
about 50 miles east of Port Elizabeth, Union of South Africa. The dis- 
covery is described in the Johannesburg Star of February 9, 1938. 


PERSONAL 


A. E. Stamp, a scholar, of Trinity College, Cambridge, who died in 
_March, had been connected with the British Public Record Office since 
1893. The historical work with which he was chiefly associated was the 
publication of the close rolls of Henry III. He was appointed secretary of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission in 1912 and secretary of the Public 
Record Office in 1918. In 1926, on the retirement of Sir Henry Maxwell 
Lyte, he became deputy keeper of the public records. He was largely 
responsible for the revival, after the war, of the Pipe Roll Society and was 
its treasurer at the time of his death. He was closely associated with the 
foundation of the British Records Association. American historical scholars 
who have worked in the Public Record Office have reason to be grateful 
to Mr. Stamp for his helpful interest in their investigations. His hearty 
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co-operation was of the greatest value to the European Mission of the 
Library of Congress. Though not himself a historian, his influence has 
been strong on the best lines of historical work, 


On June 23 Friedrich Thimme, director emeritus of the Library of the 
Prussian Landtag, died in an Alpine accident. He was born in the Harz 
` Mountains in 1868, studied history at Göttingen, and was head of the 
libraries, sucessively, of the City of Hanover, the Prussian Herrenhaus, and 
the Prussian Landtag. His earlier publications were dedicated to the history 
of Hanover and of Prussian reform. He was editor or coeditor of various 
volumes in the Friedrichsruh edition of Bismarck’s collected works 
(1924 ff.), of the collected speeches of Miquel, Bennigsen, and Bethmann 
Hollweg, of the anti-Biilow symposium Front wider Bülow (1931), and 
of the memoirs of Count Monts (1932). He was ghost writer for more 
than one of the German postwar authors of memoirs and other pièces 
justificatives, including the ex-crown prince. During the World War, 
when he was close to Bethmann Hollweg, he entered upon a career of 
Gelehrtenpolitik, motivated by his constant ideal of Burgfrieden, internal 
peace, class conciliation; in the Fechenbach case, which amounted to a 
German postwar Dreyfusade, Dr. Thimme played by far the most honor- 
able part. These activities ended only in 1933, when he was retired on a 
pension. His name became internationally known through his work on 
Die grosse Politik. For this publication the original initiative, as far as it 
is due to a single person, should be credited to the late A. Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, but Dr. Thimme contributed the actual labor of selecting and 
editing the documents. It was under his driving force that the series grew 
to proportions not planned in the beginning and took on a character which 
‘a later regime has begun to hate for its “suicidal” inclusiveness. 


George Lincoln Burr, who died at Ithaca on June 27, was born at 
Oramel, New York, on January 30, 1857. As a boy he learned the trade of 
printer, by the practice of which he partly supported himself through 
school and college. Graduating from Cornell in 1881, he spent three years 
- (1884-86 and 1887-88) in Leipzig, Paris, and Zurich. On his return in 
1888 he was appointed to a position on the Cornell faculty, holding the 
chair of medieval history from 1892 to 1922. His teaching included the 
period of the Renaissance and Reformation, for he considered the sixteenth 
century more medieval than modern. (See his essay, “Anent the Middle 
Ages”, in the American Historical Review, XVIIL [1913], 710 ff.) From 
1887 he was also librarian of the President White Library at Cornell, 
which he made one of the best collections of books in America and in 
some fields, notably in the history of superstition, the best in the world. 
In 1896 he was appointed historical expert on the commission appointed 
by President Cleveland to investigate the boundary between Venezuela 
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and British Guiana. His report, published'in 1900, was useful in the 
arbitration that finally settled the dispute, In recognition of his .services 
Burr was given the degree of LL.D. by the University of Wisconsin in 
1904 and the degree of Litt.D. by Western Reserve University in 1905. 
From 1905 to 1916 he was associate editor of the American Historical 
Review. In 1916-17 he was president of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. Taking as the subject of his presidential address “The Freedom of 
History”, he traced the history of freedom in this discipline (Am. Hist. 
Rev., XXIL 253 ff.). His specialty was the history of, superstition. The 
Literature of Witchcraft (1890) is a bibliography with some translations 
of sources. The Fate of Dietrich Flade (1891) reconstructs from manu- 
scripts the trial and execution for the crime of witchcraft of an eminent 
citizen of Cologne. In Narratives of the Witchcraft Cases (1913) Burr 
edited some of the sources for the history of witch-hunting in New Eng- 
land. When Henry Charles Lea died in 1909, his large unfinished manu- 
script history of witchcraft was turned over to Burr for editing. This 
exacting task was completed, with the aid of Professor Arthur Charles 
Howland, just before Burr’s death, the work being now in the hands of 
the printers. Much of Burr’s learning has gone into the books of others. 
In the preface to 4 History of the Warfare of Science and Theology 
Andrew D. White acknowledges his great debt to “the contributions, sug- 
gestions, criticisms, and cautions” of his pupil and dear friend. Professor 
E. M. Hulme has based his excellent textbooks, The Middle Ages and 
The Renaissance, the Protestant Revolution, and the Catholic Reformation, 
on the outlines of Burr’s lectures, with full and graceful expression of 
obligation. Hundreds of other scholars have been indebted to Burr for 
suggestion and criticism. There was in his nature an uncommon generosity _ 
that led him to give to others more, both of his income and of his great 
stores of learning, than he kept for his own use. 


On July 7 an outstanding scholar in ecclesiastical law and history,” 
Professor Emeritus Ulrich Stutz, died in Berlin at the age of seventy-one. 
His life followed the usual quiet and steady course of an eminent Con- 
tinental scholar. Born in Zurich in 1868, he took his J.U.D. degree in Berlin, 
where he had been a disciple of Brunner, in 1892 with a thesis entitled 
Die Verwaltung und Nutzung des kirchlichen Vermógens in den Gebieten 
des westrómischen Reiches. He became a privatdozent in German and 
ecclesiastical law at the University of Basel in 1894 and was promoted to 
an associate professorship two years later. In 1896 he joined the law faculty 


of Freiburg as a full professor. In 1904 he went to the University of Bonn, 


and from there he was called in 1916 to the University of Berlin as professor 
of ecclesiastical law and history, thus obtaining the most prominent German 
chair in his field. Professor Stutz made some contributions to the doctrines 
of private law, but his principal work lay in the fields of ecclesiastical law 
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and legal history, where his productivity was almost unbelievable. He was 
one of the board of editors of the famous Zeitschrift der Savignystiftung, 
serving as editor both of the Germanistic division (since 1898) and the 
canonistic division, which he helped to found in 1911. Results of his inde- 
fatigable industry can be found in almost every volume of this periodical 
after he joined its editorial staff, in the form of articles, short notes, and 
book reviews. Professor Stutz’s greatest scholarly accomplishment was the 
discovery that in the early Middle Ages churches were owned by various 
lords, temporal. and spiritual, an institution which he designated as 
Eigenkirche. His views are now widely (though by no means universally) 
accepted with respect to the church history of Germany, northern Italy, 
Spain, France, and.England. Maitland, with his great historical insight, 
caught at once the significance of Stutz’s thesis, which he incorporated in 
his works with highest praise. Professor Stutz devoted many studies to 
different aspects of Ezgenkirche, and even in his later years he gave much 
thought to his favorite topic. But he was greatly interested also in many 
other phases of ecclesiastical history and law, particularly with respect to 
Germany, and in general German legal history. His contributions, whether 
articles, notes, or book reviews, always reveal his masterful scholarship. 
Those who know only a part of his astonishing output will recognize that 
his death is a great loss to medieval scholarship. Though Professor Stutz 
was not a brilliant classroom teacher and was somewhat handicapped by 
his strong Swiss-Swabian accent, students who came in personal contact 
with him will cherish his memory. 


On July 17 Professor Grover Clark of the University of Denver died 
at the age of forty-six. Born in Osaka, Japan, the son of missionaries, he 
received his A.B. degree from Oberlin College in 1914 and his M.A. from 
the University of Chicago in 1918. Returning to the Orient, he became, in 
1921, the editor of the Peking Leader, the leading exponent of liberal 
foreign views in Northern China. On his return to the United States in 
1930, he became a consultant on Far Eastern affairs for a number of or- 
ganizations, including the Carnegie Endowment. With a sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of China, he wrote convincingly of its 
history and people, basing his works upon unremitting research. The title 
of one of his books, The Great Wall Crumbles, at once indicates the 
imaginative feeling of the author for the epochal change now taking place 
in the Orient. Perhaps his most solid contribution to recent history, how- 
ever, is the original work which went into the volume, The Balance Sheets 
of Imperialism. The conclusion that imperialism pays at best only a limited 
number of exploiters in the exploiting country, summarized in the intro- 
duction to this volume, is given more popular statement in his other volume, 
Á Place in the Sun. After a year in the department of history of Wellesley 
College, he joined the faculty of the University of Denver. For the last 
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three years he conducted the round table on Far Eastern questions at the 
Institute of Public Affairs of the University-of Virginia. 


Owen Wister, who died on July 21, contributed to the understanding 
of the American past largely through the medium of fiction. Mr. Wister, 
a grandson of the famous Fanny Kemble, was born in Philadelphia on 
July 14, 1860. He attended Harvard College, where he cemented a life-long 
friendship with Theodore Roosevelt, studied music in Paris, and graduated 
from the Harvard Law School in 1888. His interests were divided between 
music and law, but ill health prevented an active pursuit of either a musical 
or a legal career; an Atlantic Monthly essay on Beethoven and active par- 
ticipation in the fight on Franklin D. Roosevelt’s plan for judicial reform 
constituted his contributions in these two fields. -At the suggestion of Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell, himself a distinguished novelist, Wister went west in 
search of health and literary material and returned with both. The best 
known of his books is The Virginian, published in 1902 and still popular. 
This was followed by a series of novels and sketches, among them the 
charming Lady Baltimore, which revealed a deftness and delicacy not to 
be found in the Western stories. At various times Mr. Wister tried his hand 
at more formal history: a biography of Ulysses S. Grant, an evaluation of 
The Seven Ages of Washington, and studies of the American Indian. 
Profoundly stirred by the World War and its aftermath, bitterly hostile to 
the neutrality policy of the Wilson administration, and deeply attached to 
Great Britain, Mr. Wister attempted to win public opinion to a better 
understanding of America’s debt to England in three controversial tracts: 
The Pentacost of Calamity, A Straight Deal or The Ancient Grudge, and 
Neighbors Henceforth. His last book, Roosevelt: The Story of a Friendship, 
celebrated the virtues of his Harvard classmate. 


Sir Stanley Leathes, who died on July 25 at the age of seventy-seven, 
exemplified the close relation between scholarship and the public service 
in Great Britain. He was a graduate and fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and served as lecturer in history there from 1892 to 1903. An 
intimate friend of Lord Acton, who planned the Cambridge Modern 
History, he was one of the three general editors of that monumental 
work, his associates being Sir Adolphus Ward and Sir George Prothero, 
and contributed to it nine chapters, most of them on French history. In 
1903 he became secretary of the British civil service commission, of which 
he was appointed a member in 1907 and first commissioner in 1920. His 
published writings include a three-volume work, The People of England. 


On July 26 Henry Percival Biggar, chief archivist for Canada in Europe, 
died at his home in Worplesdon, Surrey. He was born at Carrying Place, 
Ontario, in 1872, graduated in arts from the University of Toronto in 
1894, and continued graduate studies in Berlin, Paris, and Oxford. In 1905, 
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a few months after the late Sir Arthur Doughty had been appointed 
Dominion archivist, Dr. Biggar was selected to supervise the work being 
done by the Canadian Archives in Europe. This post he held until his 
death. The work involved persistent search for materials relating to 
Canadian history in the public and private archival collections in England 
and France and the direction of a considerable permanent staff of copyists 
in London and Paris. Dr. Biggar also found time to do a substantial 
amount of writing, mostly in the form of the editing of documents relating 
to the early French explorers in Canada, notably Cartier, Roberval, and 
Champlain. Besides a large number of magazine articles his works include 
the following: Precursors of Jacques Cartier, 1497-1534 (1911), Voyages of 
Jacques. Cartier (1924), A Collection of Documents relating to Jacques 
Cartier and the Sieur de Roberval (1930), The Works of Samuel de Cham- 
plain (6 vols., 1922-36), and Early Trading Companies of New France 
(1901). His writings always displayed a high degree of historical integrity. 
Many universities and learned societies honored him. His chief contribu- 
tion to Canadian historical scholarship will be found in the great collection 
of British and French transcripts deposited in the Public Archives of 
Canada. 


William H. Mace, who died on August ro at the age of eighty-five, was 
best known as the author of textbooks in history, including 4 Working 
Manual of American History (1895), Method in History (1897), A School 
History of the United States (1904), and American History for High 
Schools (1925). Washington, a Virginia Cavalier and Lincoln, the Man of 
the People were among his other publications. Dr. Mace was professor of 
history in De Pauw University Normal School (1885-90) and professor 
of history and political science in Syracuse University (1891-1916). He 
held the degrees of B.L. and M.L. (University of Michigan), A.M. (Indiana 
University), Ph.D. (University of Jena), and LL.D. (Syracuse University). 


The following appointments are noted: Black Mountain College, 
Walter C. Barnes of Smith College as associate professor; Butler University, 
Roy M. Robbins of Western Reserve University as associate professor; 
Cornell University, Knight Biggerstaff of the University of Washington 
as assistant professor; Duke University, Joseph C. Robert of Ohio State * 
University as assistant professor and Thomas E. La Fargue, fellow at Yale 
University, as visiting assistant professor for the first semester of the current 
academic year; Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Howard Lewis Briggs 
as acting adjunct professor for the current academic year; John B. Stetson 
University, G. Leighton LaFuze of the National Archives as professor of 
history and political science; University College of the University of 
London, Dwight L. Dumond, who remains as associate professor in the 
University of Michigan, as a Commonwealth Foundation lecturer, his 
subject being “The Antislavery Movement as an Antecedent of the Civil 
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War”; Western Reserve University, Summerfield Baldwin as assistant pro- 
fessor in Mather College and George T. Hunt as assistant professor in 
Cleveland College. 


Announcement is made of the following promotions: Colgate University, 
Raymond O. Rockwood to be assistant professor; University of Pittsburgh, 
Oliver W. Elsbree to be associate professor. 


The archivist of the United States announces the designation of Philip M. 
Hamer as chief of the Division of Reference and of Percy S. Flippin as chief 
of a newly established Division of Independent Agencies Archives. The 
Divisions of Accessions and Research, formerly headed by these men, have 
_ been abolished and their functions and personnel distributed among other 
divisions. Nelson M. Blake, Theodore R. Schellenberg, Paul Lewinson, 
and Oliver W. Holmes have been appointed chiefs, respectively, of the 
Divisions of Navy, Agriculture, Labor, and Interior Department Archives. 
Frank D. McAlister, chief of the Division of Justice Department Archives, 
has also become acting chief of the new Division of Legislative Archives. 
Other appointments include those of Vernon G. Setser, as assistant chief 
of the Division of Reference; and of Mrs. Natalia Summers, formerly chief 
of the Archives Section at the State Department, and Arthur E. Beach, also 
formerly of the State Department, to positions in the Division of State De- 
partment Archives. Harry R. Peterson has resigned his position in the 
Division of Navy Department Archives to accept the headship of the 
Department of Social Science, McKinley Senior High School, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Solon J. Buck, director of publications, has been designated as chair- 
man of the United States delegation to the Fourteenth International Con- 
ference on Documentation at Oxford, England, on September 21-26. While 
he is abroad Dr. Buck expects to visit and observe the methods of various 
archival establishments in the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Switzerland, 
and England. 


The following leaves of absence for the first semester are noted: 
Northwestern University, Clyde L. Grose; University of Illinois, J. G. 
Randall. 


Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, Edwards Professor of American His- 
tory in Princeton University, has been appointed Harold Vyvyan Harms- 
worth Professor of American History in Oxford University for 1939-40. 
He will succeed Professor Robert McElroy. 


Professor W. L. Ludlow, of the Department of Political Science and 
Sociology in Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio, is preparing a 
biography of Washington Gladden. He would appreciate it if any persons 
who possess material bearing on the life of Gladden would communicate 


with him, 
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THE GREAT DEMOBILIZATION? 


WENTY years ago this week the American Historical Association 
[ioke the continuity of its annual reunions. It had met in Phila- 
delphia in 1917 and had there adjourned in the expectation of reassem- 
bling in 1918 in Minneapolis. It had, however, left discretion with the 
Council to select a more convenient place or to postpone the meeting. 
The program for 1918 was fashioned in the usual manner. William 
Roscoe Thayer fortified himself for the occasion with a presidential 
address. But in the autumn of 1918 the United States was at war. The 
minds of our members were in no mood for detached historical retro- 
spect and needed Cheyney's warning, given at Philadelphia, not to 
write in 1917 or 1918 what might be regretted in 1927 or 1928. The 
tentative program for Minneapolis, salvaged in the Annual Report, 
shows how thoroughly we were involved in mere historical engineering, 
explaining the issues of the war that we might the better win it. The 
Council shifted the place of meeting to Cleveland, as involving a 
shorter haul, and then called the meeting off. 

The railroads of the nation, upon which our members would have 
had to travel to Cleveland, were heavy-laden with freight for France, 
with the nearly fifty pounds per man per day required to keep the 
army in the field. That unavoidable daily quota of fifty thousand tons 
for two million men kept the tracks crowded, whether there were 
bottoms waiting at the ports or not. The arrival of the “fu” had de- 
veloped an additional good reason for avoiding nonessential gatherings. 
To give up our meeting was a small sacrifice to the doctrine of “work 
or fight”. 

So far as war congestion was concerned, it turned out that the Asso- 
ciation might have been allowed to meet. So far as issue was concerned, 
the issue seemed settled, and the Association might have met in tri- 


1 Presidential Address delivered before the American Historical Association at Chicago 
on December 29, 1938. 
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umph. The National Board for Historical Service had lost its job and 
might as well disband. Germany was stopped. An unaccustomed unity 
pervaded the United States. The last ex-President was on the stump 
in support of the program of the President in office. The American His- 
torical Association would have provided a proper congregation to listen 
to a celebration of the triumph of a body of doctrine whose phrasing had 
been in the American vernacular, and whose ideology was an offshoot 
of American historical experience. Self-determination, under a different 
name, had given birth to the United States and was now about to give 
birth to a better world. Within the United States this self-determination 
—Jefferson’s “consent of the governed”-—had contributed more to the 
development of the component parts than had been the case in any 
other empire. The right of peaceful nations to be allowed to refrain 
from wars not of their own choice had been cast into English sentences 
under our first President. The capacity of peaceful nations, driven into, 
war, to change the outcome of the war had just been revealed to the 
world, The possibility of writing superlaw binding upon governmental 
entities had been turned into reality as the American states adjusted 
their lives within a Constitution admitted to be “the supreme law of 
the land”. 

But the program which had been prepared for 1918 would not have 
fitted the occasion had the Association met, and the program of re- 
joicing which would have seemed to fit the moment was never drafted. 
It is, however, possible to reconstruct something of the spirit which the 
latter would have expressed, for the air was full of oratory. The enemy, 
befóre our normal week of meeting, had yielded in the field, its govern- 
ment had yielded up its life, its emperor had become an exile. A glad 
world faced the holiday, with even the enemy peoples welcoming the 
peace. There was rejoicing at the thought of the new world order, out- 
lined already in principle and needing only to be implemented to pre- 
vent more wars. And at Christmas-tide, when this Association might 
have shared in the rejoicing, the President of the United States, bearing 
the gospel of triumphant peace, was spreading his message over Western 
Europe. The world, without knowing it, was on one of those unhappy 
peaks whence, if I may mix a metaphor, mirages may be seen. It was 
- dazzled by a mirage because it hoped; it had not yet reminded itself 
that, lacking wings, the only course away from any peak runs down. 

There was no presidential address for us that year. But Woodrow 
Wilson, who was a little later to miss his chance to speak to us as presi- 
dent, was delivering its equivalent as he toured the capitals. “Inarticulate 
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America”, as Dodd- has 'said-—foigetting how articulate dur” people 
were—had bidden him God-speed upon his mission. Inarticulate 


Europe, “peasantry, shop-keepers, and day laborers looked forward to `~ 


his arrival in Europe as man looked in medieval times to the second 
coming of Christ”. Bernard Shaw, skeptic by advertisement, took from 
Hearst a commission to describe the President as a Messiah; and the 
Hearst papers printed the tribute. 

In the very week of our abandoned meeting Woodrow Wilson 
slept in Buckingham Palace, spoke at the Guildhall and in Manchester, 
and sounded the language of a war well won., He felt the “pulse of 
sympathy” wherever he appeared; sensed a passion no longer for any 
balance of interests but in “common devotion to the right”; and told 
the lord mayor of London, as well as all.the world in whatever tongue 


it knew, that no such “sudden and potent union of purpose has ever- 


been witnessed .. . the ground is clear and the foundations laid... 
we have already accepted the same body of principles”. 

It will be one of the enduring tasks of the younger members of our 
fraternity to explain the paradox of that strange winter, now twenty 
years gone by, when the Allied world thought the war was won, and 
when the chief soldier of the Allies himself said it was won sufficiently 
and stopped the slaughter. Strange it was, too, when the President of 
the United States, forgetful of his years spent in teaching the principles 
of congressional government, conceived that he was still the authentic 
spokesman of his country and when Theodore Roosevelt, near to his 
deathbed, bitterly blurted out the truth as he declaimed that in any 
other civilized country in the world Woodrow Wilson would, be 
out of office. 7 

If we had held our meeting, with a program so readjusted as to 
sound the note of victory which was in our hearts and had taken 
from the President of the United States our cue that as a consequence 
of the victory the world was on the threshold of a happier era, we 


should have proved to be as completely out of step with reality as ' 


Woodrow Wilson was when he sailed for Europe. Even the partisan 
critics of the President failed to see the fact; even those who shouted 
for an American free hand forever failed to see it. Neither league to 
enforce peace nor league of Allied nations to keep Germany suppressed 
was to prevail. Instead of Paradise, the world—and the United States, 
which is my concern at the moment—had already entered upon a 
clouded period to which no word implying an outcome can yet be 
properly applied. 
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We have confused our thinking for two generations by using the 
word “Feconstruction” in connection with the years of readjustment 
following the Civil War. For reconstruction, if the word is to mean 
anything, carries a promise of some rebuilding of an old structure 
without razing it to the ground. The more we have imagined that the 
ante-bellum United States was rebuilt, the more we have deceived our- 
selves. We are as yet spared this particular form of self-deception in 
connection with the decades following 1918. No word has yet been 
coined to mislead the innocent. The aptest word as yet is colorless, 
making no promise: demobilization. Demobilization it was and is; a 
demobilization all the greater because the war effort had carried the 
world far off any normal course; demobilization so thoroughgoing as 
perhaps to deserve the adjective of great. My theme for the short time 
allowed me by our corporate habit is this Great Demobilization, as the, 
historian of the United States will one day have to face it. 

The words mobilization and demobilization entered the American 
- vocabulary with the war. It is not that they were unknown before its 
day, but they were related to matters so far removed from American 
experience that few used or thought about them. Military terms they 
were, dealing principally with armed forces. But war experience had 
taught, by 1918, that mobilization in a world war meant more than it 
had in 1898 or in 1861. It involved things as well as men; it comprised 
not only men under arms but men and women at home, keeping them 
armed. Procurement had been listed beside mobilization to make its 
meaning clearer; priority had been added, bringing the implicit cer- 
tainty that some must go without; conservation had acquired teeth as 
social habits were coerced to make a surplus; and the bitter term non- 
essential, as applied to industries and to jobs, had left a fraction of our 
people hanging out on limbs. Before the full implications of the word 
mobilization had been digested, demobilization was upon the United 
States, more completely without foreknowledge than mobilization had 
been nineteen months before. There are moments in the history of 
mobilization in which the government of the United States looked 
like a madhouse; but in demobilization there was lacking even the 
madhouse in which the crazy might be incarcerated. They were at large. 

First things come first. Among the phases of demobilization to be 
lived through as the pyramid of effort sagged down to a normal horizon 
there was demobilization in the field of political control. This had 
significance for those who lived with it and for the historian, too, since 
no national effort going either way can be more effective than the 
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political machinery whereby common purpose is translated into action. 
On the heels of political demobilization came that of the armed forces, 


with veterans breaking into the oratory of their commanders to inquire 


profanely, “When do we sail?” There was a demobilization of the 
civilian effort in which work had been found for every citizen’ who 
craved a public activity. A demobilization of the emergency war con- 
trols came next—controls improvised from month to month as Congress 
responded to Administration lead and to pressure from the folks back 
home. Demobilization hit agriculture when food, planted to. win the 
war, clogged the markets until farm equities evaporated like the morn- 
ing fog. It hit the labor market, too, when men discharged from service 
milled around the employment offices. Private spirit, frozen to war 
harshness, yielded to the thaw; government ceased to commandeer 
savings for the common fund, and citizens turned from war economy 
to refill their larders and re-adorn their lives. And finally, national 
spirit let down as the high tensions of the war relaxed. 

But, first of all, demobilization in political control began even 
before the guns were silent. Among the noiseless agents of that political 
demobilization was Will H. Hays, chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, who undertook as early as February, 1918, the task of re- 
assembling the dispersed fragments of what still believed itself to be 
the dominant American party. It was a complicated task to get ready 
for the happy day—happy for those at least who thought with him— 
when there should no longer be a Democratic majority in Congress or 
a Democrat in the White House. The quiet perambulations of Hays 
await their historian. He could not, indeed, conceal his movements 
or deny his talks with every named variety of Republican, but he 
could, and did, lower his voice. Among those whose domestic feud 
had given office to Democrats he found everywhere a common bond, 
not going far beyond the desire to get rid of Democrats but going that 
far. He uncovered no consensus upon program, unless a temporary 
program might be found in the inadequacy of the Administration effort 
to prepare for war. Senator Chamberlain had just declared in public 
that “the Military Establishment of America has fallen down”; and 
Chamberlain was the Democratic chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs. But what Democrats might say about Democrats 
was dangerous for Republicans to repeat. The leaders of the opposition 
had no desire to emerge from the period of Woodrow Wilson with 
their party damned for a generation by the easy charge of war disloyalty. 

Before great headway in anticipation of the congressional election 
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of | 1918 could be attained, the defects of mobilization cedsed to be 
negotiable in politics. American troops had taken to the field. Ship- 
ments reached a new high. The troops fought well. The American 


audience, watching performance as the divisions of the First Army 


went into operation, had little use for appraisals of the wisdom which 
had sent them there. Even Wilson was hypnotized by the spell of 
action, hypnotized into declaring on the very day on which the 
Germans swept across the Chemin des Dames, “politics is adjourned”. 
By midsummer it seemed hardly possible to wage political combat for 
a Republican regeneration of Congress or to offer good reason for 
unseating any member who had upheld the war. 

The turn of the tide abroad made it more practicable to turn, the 
tide of politics at home. By Labor Day the hope for victory was looking 
up. Almost simultaneously with the earliest German suggestion of a 
peace, a claim of superpatriotism among the “outs” burst into the 
campaign. “Unconditional surrender” became instantly a rallying cry 
to inspire the opposition. War unity had not been attained without 


_effort. War strain induced a willingness to have it over without having 


to live forever with the “new freedom” of Woodrow Wilson; and 
although no one had yet given currency to the word “normalcy”, there 
was a craving for what normalcy implied. 

When the votes were cast on November 5 it was known that 
Germany was through and that whatever tension had for patriotic 
reasons kept votes behind a war Administration might safely relax 
itself. Political demobilization began as the votes were cast. When they 
were counted, the Democratic control of the House of Representatives 
was seen to be completely lost. It was figured as well that there was 
a juggler’s chance that even the Senate had passed into Republican 
control. This meant that Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts would 
be chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, to receive 
from a disavowed President whatever treaty made after victory might 
be offered as embodying “peace without victory”. 

It is easy to say that Woodrow Wilson was blind when he ‘sailed to 
make his peace; it is just as easy, and quite as true, to say that no one 
could have foreseen how immediately the American war mind would 
be demobilized. When the George Washington took out of New York 
the President and all the eager coadjutors who proposed to write his 
treaty clauses, he was a “lame duck” leader without knowing it. The 
hand of his Administration was palsied thereafter; for in our American 
lame duck intervals, whether in short session after an adverse election 
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or in any biennium in which the President has had to face a hostile 
Congress, the American executive has been President in little more 
than name. Yet if Woodrow Wilson had appreciated the result of 


November 5 and had tried to harmonize his subsequent actions with 


the fact, he would have had, perhaps, no more influence upon the 
course of events than he retained while denying the result and holding 
to the belief that the temper of the people would coerce Republican 
leaders into compliance with his course. In any event, demobilization 
in the realm of politics had begun. 

Demobilization of the armed forces had begun even before the battle 
ceaséd. The spurt in shipping, which after the agreements of March, 
1918, turned the American contribution into a genuine reinforcement 
- by armed men, jumped the shipments by transport to some ten thou- 
sand men per day. As the American camps were drained out through 
Hoboken they were refilled from the reservoir of youth. The 18-45 
enrollment, authorized in the late summer, gave promise that men 
should flow to the battlefield so long as there should be a battle front. 


In the offices of the provost marshal general and of the draft boards. 


there began the work of sorting out the thirteen million new names. 
The work was never completed because events moved with a rapidity 
beyond expectation as the enemy sought peace. Before the end of 
October the President turned over to his foreign military associates the 
question of a truce which they and the enemy would know to be 
unconditional surrender in thin disguise. At the beginning of Novem- 


ber the army stopped troop shipments without admitting publicly that — 


they were stopped. It had become apparent that the fighting was over. 
Before the world rejoiced at either the “false” armistice or the real. one; 
the Administration had begun the reversal of its transport machinery 
for the home-coming. 

There was no plan for the demobilization of the armed forces; and 
none would have been ‘accepted by the men, anxious to be released, or 
by their people, anxious ‘to have them back. Some of the filing cases 
now in Washington contain wordy proposals, urged but not adopted, 
for an orderly return of troops, class by class, to be fitted into jobs as 
jobs were found or to be sent to work new farms, for the old idea of 
a workable frontier hung on long after the frontier itself was gone. No 
theory ruled the return. The men came back from France as ships 
were available for them at Brest. Inductions in the United States were 
stopped before the backwash started. There were trains of boys en 
route to camp whose very trains were reversed in transit. The camps 
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were emptied almost by a gesture. The men in uniform put on the 


. red'chevron of discharge and went back to Main Street in some doubt: 
pS whether they were returning as heroes or as so many pests. They 
found women in their jobs, and boys, and nonunion workers in places 
for whose control the labor movement had long fought. Patriotic or 


not, those who filled the jobs were loath to vacate them. 

The numerical measure of the human demobilization is difficult to 
establish. Nearly 4,500,000 changed from uniforms to civilian clothes, 
but these represented only a part of the human problem, for perhaps 


as many more men and women had been in nonfighting jobs made 


necessary by the fact of war. War contracts were canceled or adjusted 
to the fact of peace. Half-finished structures, planned to supply those 
next campaigns which were never to be fought, were left half-finished 
and their hands paid off. War factories shut down. Those who re- 
ceived their severance pay envelopes entered the labor market to com- 


‘pete with former soldiers. 


There was a difference in the demobilization problems as they 
affected soldiers who were discharged and civilians who were dismissed. 
Most of the former were young men who had never had named jobs 
before the war or attained fixed positions in society. They had been 
approximately ready to settle into their initial ruts when the call for 
troops diverted them to military duty. They came home to begin 
again. They now took up a postponed search for positions in the 
structure of civilian life, with their younger brothers, too young to 
have been drafted, crowding in, just ready to begin. 

"The latter group—civilian war workers—included older men, drawn 


‘into war work because war work was necessary and because it paid well. 


Many of these had acquired a more or less established status before they 
shifted to temporary jobs. They were men, too, whose deferred classi- 
fication respecting the draft was based partly on essential jobs and 
partly on their family status and their dependents. These older men 
were no candidates for first jobs. Among them was the fraction of 
labor best organized before the war and most sedulously nursed by 
government labor agencies while they worked. For them the future 
demanded that they conserve their rights against both the employer 
and the intruding common worker. 

The American labor movement had never learned what to do with 
common labor; nor has it yet. But the men turned loose from the war 
plants faced the employer, afraid lest with the return to peace he 
lower wages and load burdens upon his workers. They faced also mere 
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labor, fearing lest the unorganized should: thrúst themselves into the 


choicer jobs, upon which union men had already laid their hands. 
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Those of us who look back for causes of the present conflict on the'Y,> . 


labor front.and note the clash between the crafts and common labor 


must pause to examine this uneven incidence of the burden of human 


* i 


demobilization and to measure its importance for us in the postwar 


decades. 

Demobilization untied the knots with which a network of voluntary 
civilian organizations had enmeshed the nation. lt had been hard for 
the United States, in a minute, to reverse its trains of thought, abandon 


the economic policy of the Sherman Act whereby combination had” 


been proscribed as illegal conspiracy, and improvise in place: of this 


philosophy a doctrine of united effort brought to a sharp and single 
focus. 


Even in advance of the E of war the Department of Justice 


-had put together the outlines of an organization of listeners, working 
in anonymity, to apprehend sedition. The Food Administration found 


- 
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it could function best-in liaison with state administrations of the same . 


name; and these in turn had built up county and city structures, with 
committees to patrol each block. Five thousand draft boards decen- 
tralized the war, made it an effort of localities, and tied the citizen 
into the common effort. The Council of National Defense encouraged 
the creation of state councils, and these the creation of a close-meshed 
net resting on the grass-roots. Creel spread a screen of oratorical 
skirmishers across the land, with his Four-Minute Men. Through the 
Federal Reserve Districts the Treasury organized the bond salesmen 
and their neighbors, with movie stars to ornament them, and sent them 
out as flying squads to float war loans. The Red Cross had its local 
units by the thousand, with members, officers, missions, and an interlock 
with the War Council of the American Red Cross. Channels of com- 
munication ran freely from the home to the battle front. Anyone who 
should collect today the badges and buttons with which zealous co- 
operators advertised to their fellows their integral relationship with 
the common front would need a large showcase. 

It is still to be determined how far this harnessing of good will 
advanced victory; at the very least it occupied the mind, made dissent 
more uncomfortable than it would otherwise have been, and made war- 
loyalty self-enforcing. A vacuum was left when the nets were all at 
once withdrawn. It had been a temporary harness, which chafed in 
spots. With the “false” armistice it began to relax; before Christmas 
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most of it was gone. There came a deflation of spirit as the necessary 
follow-up of prolonged activity, and with this slump came other things 
y" which the student of demobilization must study. | 
l “Perhaps two consequences connected with the abnormal effort and 
” the ensuing slump need most to be measured. The first was the*hang- 
over of the idea that it was someone's business to establish the correct 
® doctrine for American life, and that with the doctrine once established 
it was likewise someone's business to compel the uniformity of its 
acceptance. The pliability of human emotion had been revealed, for 
the crooks and the dictators to play upon when patriots were done. 
The second was the evidence of results attained by closely articulated;or- 
ganization. The-historic political parties of the United States had been 
pikers in comparison, as they organized their voting strength. The more 
' their issues, the less their clarity of purpose. I am willing to defend, 
when I must, the advantages for the United States of a. two-party 
system,-with the parties as alike as peas; but unquestionably the system 
ista first-class medium for the development of single purpose propa- 
ganda. Pressure politics, offspring of organization and single purpose, 
seems to find some of its ancestors among the lessons learned when 
propaganda was a tool of war. Yet whether sound doctrine and the 
effectiveness of organization were the chief results or not, there came an 
_ emotional slump as another of the by-products of demobilization. And 
~ ‘before new issues made new work for idle minds to do, our world 
lost its unity.. _ 

The war controls set up by law were based on statute and could 
not be relaxed as promptly as reason and necessity required; yet their 
relaxation undid some of the unities of war without restoring the 
diversities of peace. Where the relaxation should begin was a matter 
for argument. Begin it must, however, and there was no reasoned 
pattern for it to pursue. Control of foreign trade must be relaxed, for 
all imports and exports had come under license. There was a railroad 
administration, which some hoped to be a forerunner of a happy day 
when government would own the roads, which others regarded as a 
bitter concession to war necessity, and which still others believed to 
be an unnecessary intrusion of government upon a field in which 
performance was keeping pace with requirement. In spite of the 
maxim that one cannot unscramble eggs, these eggs, having been 
scrambled, were to be put back into shells, their own or others. Another 
-of the war controls, unrepealed, lasted long enough to enable a Presi- 
dent fifteen years later to commandeer gold for the United States. 
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Another, ities the enemy had left the field, left the federal courts free 

to séek by injunction to send railroad men and miners back to work. 
Still another made possible the continuance after the armistice of loans ** 
to: nations which had been associated with the United States in the 
war. Congress, as it could agree with itself and with the President, got 
rid of war restrictions and war powers, while the public mind freed 
itself of whatever vision of a planned econemy. the: war effort had. 
engendered. . 

When the time came, not long ago, for another concentrated 
national effort, the planned-controllers of 1918 hurried back to Wash- 
ington to meet an enemy at home and trouble ahead. ‘Tiity built EN 
hurriedly upon what they thought they recalled and set the.New Deal”. 
off. But in the interval elapsing since the disappearance of the military © 
enemy, the simple pattern of war had been replaced by the intricaté 
pattern: of the more abundant life if not by the pattern of existence 
itself, whether abundant or not. The revulsion favoring normalcy in 
1919 gathered way as the troops came back. Human demobilization 
of the personnel which, in Washington for a dollar a year or less, had 
served the war, began iri November, 1918. Rumor has it that some of 
the servants, leaving their offices to join in celebration of the armistice, 
did not return even to sign their pending letters but crowded into the 
consolidated ticket offices of the Railroad Administration to reserve 
their transportation-back to the rugged individualism of American life. 
The relaxation of the war controls, without the restoration of prewar 
habit, gave to this aspect of demobilization a serious bearing on our 
postwar life. 

The picture of Cincinnatus, back-trekking to the plow, has ever 
been inspiring to the citizen soldier and to the lover of democracy. 
But the citizens of the United States, back-trekking from temporary 
war duty, reached home to find, in some cases, that the plow was gone, 
leaving in its place a complicated machine that did not need them, and, 
in other cases that the market was gone, leaving no reward for diligence 
at the plow. For agriculture and industry the end of the war did not 
mean the return of peace. It meant, as demobilization became a fact, 
that unaccustomed stresses were playing over the two great fields 
whence most Americans had gained their livelihood and must con- 
tinue to gain it. 
= More than one historian has indicated the degree to which the 
American farmer, living off his crop and decorating his life from the 
proceeds of the sale of his surplus, has been beneficiary of forces other 
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than his own effort.. It required only. # threat of war, in September 
last, for men to rush to print a prophecy that war in Europe would 
restore good times to farmers here. It is hard to starve a farming 
people, and in hard.times the American farmer has kept at least alive; 
but in hard times:or good the proceeds from the sale of his surplus 
have too often depended upon disaster suffered by another. Foreign 
war, with the United States at peace, has often made a market. Foreign 
pestilence has meant fancy prices for the farmer’s crop. Intermittently 
for more than a century the greatest of agricultural nations, with food 
production facility greater than its appetite, had offered its surplus raw 
products to the world. It had sold them profitably enough to keep the 
American farmer above the peasant level in his mind, and even in his 
life. It had permitted him a vision of a life superior in its dignity to 
any that might be wrenched from a mere subsistence farm. American 
policy, for most of that century, so far as it was a policy of planning at 
all, was planned to the scheme of Henry Clay. American industry was 
built up that its workers with hungry mouths might eat some of the 
surplus from the farm. On the eve of the World War neither farmer 
nor worker thought his share of wealth was adequate, but neither had 
a grievance sufficiently ‘compelling to. drive him into dominant class 
politics and hold him there. 

Class politics and demobilization came. into the United States hand 
in' hand. The state of war created a profitable market between 1914 
and 1917. America as a participant demanded still more food, so that 
every farmer who made a crop was as a soldier, and every farmer who 
enlarged his acreage as an ingenious soldier. Never as badly off as 
farmers elsewhere, the American farmer of the, war period was better 
off than he had ever been. In rising prices for produce and a pegged- 
price for wheat, followed by rising prices for land, followed by an 
extension of acreage and greater profits, war seemed to lift the farmer 
to a new social plateau, measurably above that of his historic claim. 
. Then, with demobilization, earthquake shook him off. The immediate 
consequence of demobilization was cessation of the extraordinary de- 
mand, so that falling prices soon wiped the profit from the crop, wiped 
receipts from the public tax roil, wiped income from the mortgage 
holder, and wiped farm equities from the estate. Hungry Europe, 
more hungry than ever, was too poor to buy. 

There was no plan in entry to the war and none for exit; but before 
the troops came home deflation had begun. Before the United States 
formally terminated its state of war there had appeared in Washington 
to guide and threaten Congress the militant supporters of the influence 
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of organized farmers. The supporters of that influence, sitting in. the 
Congress, had formed and admitted themselves to be an agricultiral . 
bloc. Cincinnatus came back, ‘not to the unprofitable plow but to 
politics forever. 

The worker came back to a labor‘ market which hardly needed 
him. The millions of the mobilized, jostling for jobs, would have upset 
that market even had the curve of war prosperity been protracted 
unbroken into peace. But the curve of industry, never far away from 
that of agriculture, slumped with deflation on the farm. The stricken 
farmer, who defaulted on his debts and taxes, could not continue to 
be a'customer. When he ceased buying, industry was forced to curtail 

its hiring. Before the railroads could be returned by the government 
_to the owner companies there had to be faced a demand that they be 
returned to worker management. Employers were startled by the 
aggressive claim that workers should be paid not what industry thought 
it could afford but a living wage. The labor movement, nursed for 
the war effort, had caught a glimpse of a higher plateau for itself and 
struggled lest it skid. The headquarters of the embattled farmers were 
matched by headquarters of the labor movement, whence Gompers 
and his successors and his rivals mingled advice and admonition as 
they warned congressmen of the price of disobedience. Out of these 
aspects of demobilization there have sprung new philosophies of na- 
tional life; but no philosophy can be much better than its historicity, 
and the historians have not yet done their necessary work. 

There was yet another side to demobilization, which leads the his- 
torian into social habit in his effort to trace the reactions between. 
- private life and public co-operation. The war revealed American wealth. 
It was not known until a little later that never had Americans pro- 
duced in a single year much more than the equivalent of one dollar's 
worth per person per day. Within that limit real, even if yet un- 
measured, reserves were found, to be drained for loans and tapped for. 
contributions to good causes and unavoidable taxes. The Capital Issues: 
Committee made it clear that for the period of the war government 
need had the first call on wealth. The individual American, proud in 
his war economy, saved from his income and increased the dimensions 
of the social fund available for war. There was a wide span between 
the level on which Americans lived and the level on which, given a 
reason, they could bring themselves to live. The nation drew its main- 
tenance from within that span during the war years, and the peóple 
lived on what was left. — 

Economy was endured, not liked; and with the return to peace it, 
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too, demobilized. One may easily measure the return of indulgence to 
American life as, after war, the citizen replenished his housing and 
its furnishing, enlarged his diet, and turned into both private invest- 
ment' and personal pleasure a larger than ever fraction of his income. 
It was war theory that soldier boys on leave should enjoy themselves. 
With the war once over, their sisters took their turn, and we find the 
elders wagging their heads in disapproval of a flapper age. We see 
the daughters paying more for fewer clothes. The first silk-stocking 
proletariat made its appearance. We see the elders disapproving youth 
but aping it, with dancing schools for stodgy middle age. We see 
those who had ever avoided the swinging doors seek them now that 
the Eighteenth Amendment had professed to lock them. We see new 
gadgets entering the market to entice the dollar: pink bath tubs, radio 
sets, electric refrigerators, and the innumerable homely progeny of 
Henry Ford. This too was demobilization in reaction from the self- 
control of war. By its completeness it turned a consequence into a new 
primary cause. 

If the spirit of the individual, with barriers down, lost its self- 
restraint and ran riot, the spirit of the nation, from its exhausting 
sojourn on the plane of exaltation, came down to lower levels and lost 
its way. There was, indeed, a new “high” when in the autumn of 1918 
the United States believed that some way, with American co-operation, 
a world of better organization might be built. The road to the next 
“low” was indicated when political exigency made it undesirable that 
Woodrow Wilson should be allowed to make his peace, when Ameri- 
can atavism turned the nation's back upon Europe, and when the 
difficulty of writing a “peace without victory” made it seem that such 
a peace was beyond the power of man to write. In the break-up of 
the spirit of the war the war habit carried over to the extent of spreading 
` the delusion that patterns of the mind had authentic value over and 
above their reasonableness and their usefulness. Men who, as patriots, 
. had espoused the cause of patriotism, espoused now,-with equal in- 
sistence if with less validity, the cause of this and that. Bryan 
crusaded against Darwin. The Ku Klux Klan crusaded against Jews, 
aliens, and Catholics. The patriotic societies allied themselves with 
labor to crusade against the immigrant. A mayor of this great city 
crusaded against King George V, who was not even an immigrant. 
Mr. Hearst crusaded against aur colleagues, admonishing them to 
remember that “history teaching is the chief source of patriotic spirit 
and purpose” and prodding them into the preservation of ancient hates. 
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Teachers crusaded, under parental pressure, to the end that teaching 
should make students safe for their parents. And Americans of alien 
origin, on the rebound from the unisons of war, broke into discordance 
in a new variety of hyphenism. . 

Outside the United States the dictators said, pointing to the United 
States, that democracy had ceased to work. Inside the United States 
there was some reflection of every wishful movement which promised 
to restore the world. 

Demobilization had begun; and if we had held that meeting of 
1918 in such fashion as to commemorate the peace, we, like the Presi- 
dent of the United States, must have celebrated that which was not 
and must have left unnoticed much which has touched us as the years 
have come. No planning by man was ever done with more conscience 
or with higher hope than the American planning which was taken to 
Versailles. The inference from its failure may be no more than that 
man is a hopeful creature, driven by his wish. Or it may be that the 
future is beyond all planners. It is clear, at least, that these men (and 
we in part were they) who did this planning failed in their estimate 
of the stresses on the world. 

- “The ground is clear and the foundations laid”, Wilson told his 
Guildhall audience; but the clearing and the laying were not what he 
conceived. It will take our colleagues another lifetime to reduce to 
measurement the calamity of demobilization which, more than the 
creation of a new world, was in 1918 the order of the day. Normalcy 
was restored as little as Arcadia was built. When the jerry-built 
structures of the war were razed there was hauled away with them 
something of the past, part of the old horizon which had been taken 
for granted in the American landscape. As the ground was cleared it 
became possible to see what war had hidden: new forces whose recogni- 
tion had been almost too long deferred by war. There came into sight 
the trails that were to become new highways across a devastated Ameri- 
can terrain, leading to new battlefields on which to test the validity of 
that democracy upon which Americans continued to rely. . 

Another great war, should it come upon us, might indeed be won; 
but the student of the Great Demobilization is justified in wondering 
whether American society, or any society, could win another “peace”. 

Freperic L. Paxson. 

University of California. | 
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FRENCH GILD OPINION IN 1789 


STUDENTS of the French Revolution have utilized most, of the cahzers 
de doléances of 1789. One group of them, however, has been ignored, 
that ïs, the cahiers drawn up by the gild assemblies. Even Martin 
Saint-Léon, who has written the best history of the French gilds, made 
no attempt to study the gild cahiers.’ Although many of them have 
been lost, partial collections have been preserved for numerous French 
towns, and there exist nearly complete collections for thirty-one towns, 
with a total of almost one thousand documents.” 


1 Histoire des corporations de métiers depuis leurs origines . . . (Paris, 1922). This 
includes a survey of the general cahiers on the gild issue and a brief treatment of the entire 
period from, the reconstitution of the gilds in 1777 to their suppression in 1791. 

2 A Bibliographical Note on the gild cahiers for our thirty-one towns will be found 
below (p. 270). For the sake of brevity citations from cahiers and references to titles listed 
in this bibliography will be given under the names of the towns. A tabulation of the 
number of cahiers from each of the towns, distinguishing between legal gilds (L), profes- 
sional gilds and corps libéraux, i.e., doctors, apothecaries, surgeons, printers, university 
professors, goldsmiths, and wholesale merchants (P), and craft gilds (C), is given here. 
Note that the numbers are those of the cahiers and not of the gilds of each town. 


Town L P C Torar Town L P C Toran 
Alençon 5 7 18 30 Marseille 4 6 35 45 
Angers 14. 7 43 64 Montpellier 3 a (Seg 39 
` Bayeux I I 9 rr — Noyon 5 2 12 19 
Beaune 4 5 27 36 Orléans 11 8 26 45 
Beauvais 9 5 25 39  Provins 9 5 18 32 

Bergerac I I 18 20 Quimper 1*4 

. Bergues 3 18 21 Quimperlé 3 2 8 14* 
Bourges 12 4 20 36 Reims 13 6 19 38 
Caen 8 6 29* 43 + Rochefort 12 5 21 38 
Chinon 2 3 14 19 La Rochelle 12 7 18 37 
Compiègne 7 5 18 30 Rouen 11 7 33 51 
Le Havre I 5 16 22 St. Amand 3 xr 14 
Hennebont I 9 10 St. Maixent 4 5 16 25 
Issoudun 5 3 18 26 Tours Fi 7 22 36 
Limoges 8 7 17 32 Troyes 8 10 24 42 
Lunéville 2 3 23 2€ lí]  — — — 
TOTALS 185 138 618 943 


*The cutlers of Caen drew up two cahiers; a third one was left unfinished. At 
Quimper one document was drawn up jointly by seventeen gilds and one workmen's 
group. In addition to their separate cahiers, the gilds of Quimperlé drew up a joint cahier, 

The foregoing list excludes sixteen cahiers emanating from workers’ groups which had 
no legal authorization to hold assemblies or to draw up cahiers; opinions from these 
cahiers are not included in the present survey. The list of gild cahiers does not, of course, 
include the cahiers drawn up by the unorganized bourgeois of the towns. 
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According to the royal letter of convocation, the gildsmen of a town 
were to assemble by their respective gilds and choose delegates to the 
town assembly. Though the election of delegates was prescribed in the 
royal order, the making of cahiers by the gilds was permissive, not 
mandatory. Comparatively few of the gilds must have availed them- 
selves of the right to compose cahiers, since the number of documents 
is not commensurate with the number of gilds known to exist, yet the 
documents extant present a significant expression of public opinion.‘ 
Although many more than a thousand gild cahiers have been preserved, 
it has seemed advisable to limit the present study to the fairly com- 
plete collections where the whole picture of gild opinion in a given 
town may be examined.’ 


The thirty-one towns whose gild cahiers are under consideration 
were widely scattered and of varying size and commercial importance. 
Four were seaports: Le Havre, Rochefort, La Rochelle, and Marseille. 
Among the other towns, some were centers of internal trade, some 
were manufacturing centers, and some were agricultural depots whose 
industries produced goods for local consumption. Collections of gild 
cahiers are lacking for northeastern France (except Lunéville), the 
Rhone Valley, and southwestern France. It is also regrettable that the 
gilds of Paris, Lyon, and Bordeaux are not represented* The popula- 
tion of these thirty-one towns varied from a few thousand to nearly 


3 The text of the general regulation for the convocation, issued on January 24, 1789, is 
given by Armand Brette, Recueil de documents rélatifs a la convocation des états généraux 
de 1789 (Paris, 1894), I, 66 ff. Articles 26-28 described the procedure for gild and town 
elections. The making of cahiers by the gilds was not mentioned in these articles. 
Permission to compose cahiers was given in general to all assemblies of the third estate in 
article 24. 

4 Émile Levasseur believed the figure of 521 towns possessing gilds, cited from the 
work of Hippolyte Blanc, to be too high: Histoire des classes ouvriéres et de Vindustrie en 
France avant 1789 (Paris, 1901), IL, 744. The minutes of gild assemblies of a great many 
towns exist where either no cahiers were made, or such as were made have been lost. 

5 The gilds of Rennes, in Brittany, have not been included in the present study because 
the elections were exceptional and so the gild documents are hardly comparable with those 
of other towns. H. Sée and A. Lessort, in the official series of publications, Cahiers de 
doléances de la sénéchaussée de Rennes ... (Rennes, 1919), I, 3-73. 

6 The convocation for Paris prescribed elections by district, so that the 113 gilds took 
no official part (Brette, I, 110-11, 113-14). For Bordeaux there exists only the cahier of the 
innkeepers (reprinted in J. Mavidal and E. Laurent, Archives parlementaires de 1787 à 
1860, Paris, 1867-75, H, 406). A document purporting to be a summary of specific de- 
mands of over a score of Bordeaux gilds (fbid., II, 407) does not bear the marks of an 
authentic cahier and, though of interest, is not included in the present study. Only two 
procés-verbaux of gild assemblies exist for Lyon. 
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ninety thousainds For this study it should be remarked that nine had 
a population dE over; 25,000, nine a population | of between 10,000 and 
25,000, and the éther thirteen Jess than 10,000." 

The number of gild members varied greatly among the towns 
according to population, as would be expected. At Marseille the largest 
gild, that of the wholesale merchants, included over five hundred 
masters, whereas the largest gild of the smallest town, Quimperlé, ap- 
pears to have been chat of the carpenters-joiners, with thirty-five 
masters? There was a similar contrast in the size of the corresponding 
gilds in the different towns: Marseille had more than five hundred 
wholesale merchants, Le Havre had 146, Bergues only 17, and 
Quimperlé 10° The number of members in the legal gilds and in 
most of the professional gilds was smaller than in the craft gilds.™® 

How reliable are tke gild cahiers as sources of the collective opinion 
of gild members? Deccumentary criticism applied to them establishes 


T OVER 25,000 10,000-25,900 UNDER 10,000 
Marseille 89,829 Limoges 24,003 Bergues Saint Maixent 
Rouen 68,040 ` Le Havre 22,059 Beaune Provins 
Orléans 41,040 Bourges 20,574 Bergerac Hennebont 
Caen 31,266 La Rochelle- 17,253 Noyon Quimperlé 
Reims 30,132 Lunéville 17,091 Quimper 
Troyes 29,682 Alencon 13,149 Bayeux 
Montpellier 28,836 Issoudun 12,584 Compiégne 
Angers 28,188 Beauvais 11,961 Chinon 
Tours 28,161 Rochefort 11,934 Saint Amand 


No accurate statistics of population for the spring of 1789 are available for all of these 
towns. In the list given above, the figures for the towns of over 10,000 have been taken 
from a list of 78 towns compiled in 1787, cited by Levasseur, La population francaise 
(Paris, 1889), I, 227. The order used for the towns of less than 10,000 was the result of a 
combination of sources, no one of which applies to the entire list: the number of repre- 
sentatives allowed a town in the bailliage assemblies (Brette, passim, under each election 
district); estimates by Expilly, Dictionnaire géographique (Paris, 1762-70, 6 vols.); and 
estimates by editors of published collections of gild cahiers. 


8 Editors of published czhiers usually indicate the number of members, e.g., Marseille, 
p. xxvii. For unpublished cahiers two ways of estimating the number of masters were 
used. One was based on the minutes of the gild assembly, which usually listed the members 
present, the other on the number of signatures at the end of a cahier. The figure for 
Quimperlé was derived from the cahier. 

9 Figures for the first two towns were given by the editors; for the last two the number 
was based upon the signaturzs at the end of the cahiers, 

10 At Marseille, whereas there were 42 lawyers and 32 goldsmiths, there were 344 
shoemakers and 150 master hatters. At La Rochelle there were 12 or 13 lawyers, 20 gold- 
smiths, but 86 shoemakers and 20 hatters. 
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limitations similar to those applicable to the whole cáfégory of cahiers 
de doléances, which have been treated fully elsewhere,” Direct bor- 
rowing among cahiers and from common sources occurred, but a care- 
ful study of the minutes of gild assemblies, of the texts of the cahiers, 
and of the remarks prefatory to the published editions of the cahiers 
indicates that the majority of gild cahiers are trustworthy sources of 
gild opinion.” What light, then, can these documents throw upon the 
state of mind of the urban industrial class on the eve of the French 
Revolution ? ° 

Certain similarities in the ideas, demands, and general point of 
view of all the gild cahiers may be noted. In the first place, attention 
was overwhelmingly concentrated upon four subjects: the industrial 
and commercial regime, the tax system, the provincial administration, 
and the town administration. As compared with the general cahiers, 
the gild cahiers devoted little space to the estates general and problems 
of national sovereignty. Although many gilds enumerated legal 
reforms, few asked for a national law code. What was desired in tax 
reform was not the establishment of a uniform system for the whole 
of France but, rather, reforms to benefit particular towns or industries. 
With the notable exception of the gild cahiers of Marseille, the gilds 
seldom expressed patriotism or introduced their brief documents with 
expressions of loyalty to Louis XVI or the nation.** In all towns except 
Marseille, Angers, and La Rochelle the great majority of gild cahiers 
concentrated upon provincial, local, and gild matters.” 

A second characteristic of the gild cahiers was their evidence of 
strong corporate consciousness. The gildsmen were presenting the 


t 


11 Beatrice Hyslop, 4 Guide to the General Cahiers of 1789 (New York, 1936). 

12 Limitation of space does not permit comments upon the authenticity of each collec- 
tion of gild cahiers. Editors of official publications of cahiers give documentary criticism in 
the introduction. Some of the editors of unofficial publications give critical comment. The 
author of the present article has in her possession information about the authenticity of the 
cahiers in manuscript collections. 

13 For an analysis of the general cahiers see Beatrice Hyslop, French Nationalism in 
1789 (New York, 1934). 

14 Lavabre, a lawyer, was probably influential in promoting the patriotic tone of the 
cahiers of the gilds of Marseille (Fournier, p. xxxix). Some of the shorter gild cahiers 
evinced paternalism when they expressed the belief that the king would remedy evils once 
he learned about them, e.g., the cahier of the shoemakers of Provins, MS. 

15 At Marseille 34 out of 45 gilds devoted some attention to national affairs, at Anger 
45 out of 64, and at La Rochelle, 29 out of 37. Concern for national welfare took the form 
of requests relative to the estates general, the ministry, the national debt, and a constitution. 
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opinion of their-own gilds and seldom assumed the role of spokesmen 
of the whole third estate. Gild cahiers manifested an esprit de corps 
rather than class spirit against clergy or nobles.** 


A third characteristic of the gild cahiers was the relation between 
their length and scope and the size of the town. The larger the town, 
the wider the range of reforms asked for and hence the longer the 
majority of the cahiers; conversely, the smaller the town in population 
and the less its importance, the more local the scope, thé fewer the 
demands, and the shorter the gild cahiers." The greater the contact 
between a town and the rest of France, the more national in character 
were the needs of the gilds. In the small towns where gilds produced 
goods consumed ‘locally, the gild cahiers seldom broached national 
problems and were concerned with measures of the central government 
only as they affected their own locality or their own gild. 


A fourth characteristic was the difference between cahiers emanating 
from the legal and professional gilds and those from the craft gilds. 
A greater proportion of the former began with some consideration of 
national affairs, and they, of course, devoted more space to legal and 
administrative reorganization than to industrial and commercial topics. 
The converse was true of cahiers from the craft gilds. These more 
frequently opened with complaint against burdensome taxation or 
against the local administration and then proceeded to commercial and 
industrial conditions. 


‘The history of a town and the local political and economic impor- 
‘tance of a particular industry resulted in the formation of an aristocracy 
among the gilds of the town.'* The cahiers produced by the more 
important gilds of each town resembled more closely the town cahier 
and the general cahier of the third estate of the bailliage than did 


16 Class spirit, when expressed, took the form of a demand that voting in the estates 
general should be by head, that members of the third estate should be eligible for all offices, 
and occasionally, that only members of the third estate should be chosen as deputies for the 
third estate. The gilds of Marseille and of Angers manifested this class spirit more fre- 
quently than those of the other towns. 


17 At Bergerac, Hennebont, and Quimperlé no national demands were included, while 
among the remaining towns of less than 10,000 only a few gilds gave any attention to 
national problems. 


-18 Rouen and Bourges followed the pattern of Paris, where there was a legally recog- 
nized pre-eminence of six gilds. At Marseille the wholesale merchants were naturally the 
most important gild. At Reims and Troyes the textile gilds assumed importance. Usually, 
even among the small towns, some one industry predominated. 
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cahiers from the less important gilds. Where influential ‘gildsmen were 
chosen as representatives to successive electoral assemblies of the third 
estate, their influence upon the composition of the respective cahiers 
may be observed.’ 

Our attention in the present article will be devoted to the attitude 
of the gilds of 1789 toward the industrial and commercial organization 
of France. With respect to the gild regime itself the gild cahiers of the 
thirty-one towns may be divided into four categories: those that openly 
defended the gilds although calling for various reforms, those that 
asked for suppression, those that remained silent relative to maintenance 
or suppression, and those whose position was ambiguous. 

Although the overwhelming majority ‘defended the gild system, as 
would be expected, differences may be noted among the various towns. 
In the large towns—those with over 25,000 inhabitants—the majority of 
gilds of all towns except Angers were stanch defenders of the gild 
regime. At Angers almost as many gilds were silent upon the existence 
of gilds as defended the regime. 

Among the towns of from 10,000 to 25,000 inhabitants, also, the 
great majority of gilds supported the gild regime, but their approval 
was less marked. At Limoges, Le Havre, Bourges, Alencon, and 
Beauvais a majority of the cahiers defended the gilds, but a larger 
proportion were silent than among the large towns. At Rochefort and 
Issoudun a plurality were silent. A third of the gilds of La Rochelle 
were silent, others expressed a strong hostility to the bakers’ and 
butchers’ gilds, and still others defended the gild regime indirectly. At 
Lunéville more than a third of the gilds were silent or ambiguous in 
their attitude, while almost as many gilds asked for súppression as 
for maintenance. 

Among the towns with less than 10,000 inhabitants there was a 
noticeably larger proportion of gild cahiers silent upon the gild issue. 
While the majority of gilds of Bergues, Beaune, Bergerac, Noyon, and 
Quimper favored the gild regime, those of Bayeux, Compiégne, and 
Provins were about evenly divided between maintenance and silence. 
In the remaining towns of this group the majority of gilds maintained 
silence. Few gilds of the small towns asked directly for suppression.2 

19 See, for example, the influence of Thouret in the cahiers of Rouen. 

20 Complete statistics of gild, town, and berllíage cahiers are here given in one table. 
The towns are listed in the three population groups. M stands for maintenance of gilds, N 


for no demands made, S for suppression, and A for ambiguity. The T column gives the 
opinion of the town cahier, the B column that of the bailliage cahier. A dash in these 
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How did the gilds defend themselves? As the gild cahiers were 
relatively short, they devoted little space to explanation of general 
principles or to arguments in support of reforms asked for. The majority 
of gild cahiers did not argue in defense of the gilds; they took for 
granted their continuance and merely suggested improvements. Ámong 
such gilds as did argue for maintenance the reasons given followed ` 
one of two lines: membership in a gild was a privilege earned by the 
masters and should. not be taken away without compensation,” and 
the gilds guaranteed a high standard of workmanship and through 
their supervision of manufacture eliminated fraud and inferior prod- 
ucts.22 The nurserymen of Orléans advanced patriotic motives for 
keeping gilds when they claimed that otherwise foreigners would take 
industry away from Frenchmen. The upholsterers of the same town 
gave a long defense of the gilds with a pessimistic picture of the con- 





latter columns means that the cahier is missing. No gild cahiers of small towns were .am- 
biguous. Although there was a joint gild czhier at Quimper, demand for maintenance is 
here recorded as seventeen opinions. The figure 6 under Quimperlé includes five gild 
cahiers and the joint gild cahier. 


Town M N S A T B Town M N S T B 
Marseille 40 3 1. 1 M M Limoges 21 9 2 N N 
Rouen 42 8 ı M M Le Havre 18 4 M Ss 
Orléans 36 4 5 A S Bourges 28 7 r N S 
Caen 35 5 3 M M La Rochelle 23 11.3 s Ss 
Reims 35 3 M M Lunéville 9 5 8 MN. E 
Troyes a5 7 A S Alençon 20 7 S A 
Montpellier 37 1 M S Issoudun 5 12 6 3 = § 
Angers _ 36 20 2 6 A M Beauvais 30 9 M M 
Tours 237 $ M S Rochefort 14 18 4 2 S § 

Town M N S T B 

Bergues 13 8 M M 

Beaune "o 20 13 3 N N 

Bergerac I4 6 N M 

Noyon 13 4 2 S S 

Quimper 17 N M 

Bayeux 5 6 N M 

Compiègne 15 14 1 S M 

Chinon 2 17 N 8 

St. Amand 5 9 N N 

St. Maixent . 6 19 A Ss 

Provins 15 16 I - $ 

Hennebont 2 8 - - 

Quimperlé 6 8 N N 


21 E.g., masons, Le Havre, p. 74, art. 5, or ‘masons of Angers, p. 203, art. 39. 
22 E.g., goldsmiths, Marseille, p. 195, art. 1. 
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ditions that would result from’ suppression and liberty. “The thirst 
for gain would animate all shops.” W 

The reforms asked for by gilds of various towns throw some light 
upon the underlying reasons for maintenance and at the same time 
depict the kind of industrial regime desired. Protest against govern- 
ment regulation and erence was shown in a number of demands. 
A large number of gilds opposed the levying of a tax called the 
twentieth of industry (vingtième d'industrie) * This tax had been 
established after the reconstitution of the gilds in 1777, following their 
temporary suppression by Turgot, and was levied by state inspectors 
who made periodic visits to the shops of gild masters. The gilds objected 
to the burden of the tax and also to the inquisitorial inspection, a func- 
tion formerly exercised by the gilds themselves. Many gilds opposed 
the fees collected for trademarks on their goods. Shoemakers and 
saddlers objected to the mark on leather goods, goldsmiths to the mark 
on gold, and other gilds protested against each additional regulatory 
tax as an onerous burden.” | 

Objection to the issuance of lettres de maîtrise also signified opposi- 
tion to state interference ** and must not be confused with opposition 
to the gild regime as such. By such letters, issued since the time of 
Henry IV but more frequently in the eighteenth century, craftsmen 
who could pay a stipulated fee to the royal treasury were granted the 
right to exercise a trade irrespective of the requirements of the gild for 
the masterhood. This had been one of the many schemes of the French 
kings to increase their always insufficient revenues and had always 
been opposed by the gilds.?’ 

A great many cahiers supported the gilds by asking for a return to 
the regime before Turgot. Sometimes the gilds opposed the union of 
several related trades and desired their separation as before suppres- 
sion.** In twentieth century phraseology, this meant support of hori- 
zontal organization of industry. The old gilds had divided industry 

23 Orléans, pp. 228, 277. 

24 E.g., hatters, Rouen, MS., or tile merchants, Angers, p. 163, art. 5. Many cahiers of 
Angers voiced this opposition. 

25 Tanners, Bayeux, MS.; goldsmiths, Beauvais, MS.; barbers, Lunéville, MS. 

26 E.g., bakers, Lunéville, MS. 

_ 27 Martin Saint-Léon, passim. The gilds had often preferred to pay a ransom for the 
withdrawal of lettres de maitrise rather than to admit new masters by royal grant. 

28 E.g., cahier of the locksmiths- tinsmiths - spurriers - farriers - edged - toolmakers of — 
Alencon, p. 87, art. 1. It is impractical to cite the full name of each craft gild referred to 


in this article. Most gilds, since their reconstitution in 1777-78, comprised masters of 
several related industries. Citations are given under the name of the most important group. 
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into its component processes. For example, there had been several 
gilds associated with leather work, with weaving, and with metal 
goods. The regulations of one gild were often an annoyance to other 
gilds dealing in the same raw material, and jurisdictional conflicts were 
_ frequent. The reconstitution of gilds in 1777-78 had aimed to unite 
trades engaged in the same line of industry, in other words to move 
toward vertical organization of industry. Complaint against other 
gilds and requests for return to the regime before 1776 indicated 
conservatism on the part of gildsmen, adherence to horizontal division 
of industry, and defense of former privileges”? Such gild cahiers argued 
that the processes’ combined in the new gilds were not related, that 
masters could not become proficient along the different lines without 
specific training, and hence that the standard of goods produced would 
suffer? 

Another demand of a conservative nature and indicating preference 
for the regime before 1776 was the request for privileges for widows 
and ‘sons of masters. When Turgot suppressed the gilds, the master- 
hood had become exclusive and in a measure hereditary. The require- 
ments for becoming a master had been decreased for sons and widows of 
masters, while the high fees for others had kept many good workmen as 
journeymen or day laborers. In reconstituting the gilds in 1777 
Louis XVI sought to eliminate abuses of the former regime, and one 
of these was the difficulty of attaining the masterhood. The fees pre- 
‘scribed for new masters were reduced, and by the union of several 
related gilds a master could practice several trades for one fee! There 
were no privileges for sons and widows in the newly constituted gilds. 
Hence request for the re-establishment of these privileges by the gild 
cahiers of 1789 meant a clinging to old privileges and a strong esprit 
de corps?? Such privileges were asked by one fourth of the gild 
cahiers from the large towns, ky nearly one tenth from the medium 
sized towns, and by none from the small towns. It was almost exclu- 
sively the craft gilds that took this stand. 

A very small number of gild cahiers asked for suppression. Only 


29 Complaint against other gilds appzared in at least two or three gild cahiers of each 
town. Such charges were more frequent at Marseille, Orléans, Reims, Troyes, Montpellier, 
and Tours than elsewhere. 

30 The dyers of Troyes gave a full indictment of the 1777 edict, pp. 97 ff. 

31 Compare the table of old and new fees, Martin Saint-Léon, pp. 590 ff. 

32 E.g., butchers, Reims, p. 85, last paragraph. 

33 There were 109 out of 404 gild cahiers from large towns, and 22 out et 289 from 
the medium sized towns. Defense of privileges of sons and widows was especially frequent 
among the gilds of Rouen (19), Caen (24), Reims (14), and Angers (27). 
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forty-one out of the nine hundred and more gild cahiers opposed the 
gilds. There was a higher percentage of legal gilds opposing the gild 
regime than of professional or industrial gilds, A larger proportion of 
gilds in the medium-sized towns than in the larger towns denounced 
corporative organization, while few gilds in the small towns expressed 
opén opposition. 

Among the cahiers hostile to the gilds various motives for suppres- 
sion were given. Some explained that the masterhood was too expensive 
and hence workers with talent were handicapped. The silk gild of 
Marseille affirmed that “the industrious artisan should no longer be 
condemned to die of hunger”. $5 A number of cahiers indicated that 
gild organization led to lawsuits and hence should be abolished. The 
carpenters and bakers of Issoudun, who either influenced each other 
or used a common model, stated that the gilds stifled initiative. The 
stocking manufacturers of Rouen asked for suppression of the butchers’ 
and bakers’ gilds and any other gilds that “hinder competition and 
uphold scarcity”.*$ Only a very few cahiers voiced economic liberalism 
in statements that gilds were “contrary to natural liberty and the wel- 
fare of commerce”.** 

A number of cahiers opposing the gild regime would exempt from 
suppression a variety of gilds whose abolition might endanger public 
safety, such as those of doctors, surgeons, barbers, goldsmiths, or lock- 
smiths.28 A very few calling for suppression of gilds would substitute 
government licensing for gild certification.” 


84 Opinion hostile to the gilds was expressed by 16 legal gilds, 7 professional, and 18 
craft gilds. The list of these forty-one cahiers is as follows: Marseille, silk merchants. 
Rouen, wholesale merchants. Orléans, officers of the bureau of finance, lawyers, officers of 
the militia, surgeons, bonnet makers. Caen, pharmacists, cutlers (two cahiers counted as 
one opinion). Montpellier, café-keepers. Angers, municipal corps, money officers. Tours, 
cutlers. La Rochelle, chamber of commerce, money officers, doctors. Lunéville, linen mer- 
chants, locksmiths, carpenters, masons, eating-house keepers, bonnet makers, gardeners, 
architects. Issoudun, procurators, notaries, officers of the salt granary, wigmakers, bakers, 
carpenters. Rochefort, surgeons, goldsmiths, joiners, grocers. Beaune, lawyers, notaries, 
procurators. Noyon, lawyers, officers of water and forest jurisdiction. Compiégne, bakers. 
Provins, procurators. 

35 Marseille, p. 15. 

36 E.g., cutlers, Tours, MS. See Issoudun, MS., art. 9 in both cahiers, and Rouen, MS. 
There were 3 gilds of Reims, 3 of Rouen, 2 of Le Havre, and 15 of La Rochelle that 
opposed the butchers and bakers but otherwise supported the gild regime. 

37 Procurators, Issoudun, MS., art. 14. The notaries expressed a similar idea. 

38 E.g., lawyers, Orléans, p. 73, art. 2, or wholesale merchants, Rouen, MS. 

39 Few cahiers demanding suppression described the regime to replace gilds, Among 
the few suggesting government licensing were the pharmacists of Caen (MS.) and the 
municipal corps of Angers (pp. 109-10, art. 21). 
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A third category of gild cahiers E ia upon the issue. 
Silence probably meant acquiescence in the existence of gilds or in the 
confused condition actually prevailing. In many towns gilds had not 
been re-established after their suppression by Turgot. In others some 
gilds had quietly organized under the same statutes as before sup- 
pression, while others adopted the new status.** The new law sought 
uniformity of gild organization for all towns where gilds were recon- 
stituted, but every degree of organization actually existed. Silence was 
more common among gild cahiers of the smaller towns. 

A fourth group of the gild cahiers included a‘ minority whose 
opinion of the gild regime was ambiguous. Several of the cahiers 
proposed alternatives that were really contradictory—for example, sup- 
pression of the masterhood and re-establishment of privileges for 
widows and sons of masters. The bookbinders of Angers asked in one 
article for union with printers and booksellers and in another for 
suppression of the masterhood. The butchers of Lunéville combined 
the request for suppression of lettres de maitrise, which usually meant 
maintenance of the gilds, with permission to establish their profession 
wherever the people as a whole would benefit.“ 

Did the town cahiers reflect accurately the preponderant gild opinion 
in the respective towns relative to the gild regime? Of the twenty- 
eight town cahiers which have been preserved for our thirty-one 
towns,” only nine spoke for maintenance of the gilds, whereas the 
gilds of eighteen of these towns overwhelmingly defended gilds.* 
Furthermore, the town cahiers of La Rochelle, Alencon, Rochefort, 
Noyon, and Compiégne called for suppression, whereas in none of 
these towns did the majority of gilds oppose the existing regime. 

Among the large towns gild opinion had been overwhelmingly in 
favor of gilds, whereas support of the gild regime in the town cahiers of 


40 According to the innkeepers of Troyes, they had been a free corps before 1777, 
whereas the new law had organized them into a regular gild (p. 1 39). 

41 Angers, p. 174, arts. 14, 16, and Lunéville, MS. 

42 The town cahiers of Issoudun, Hennebont, and Provins have been lost. References 
to town cahiers may be found in the official inventory, Repertoire critique ..., cited on 
page 270. In general, it may be said that the texts of town cahiers are in the manuscript 
collections with the gild cahiers and have been published with them. The town cahiers of 
Caen, Lunéville, La Rochelle, and Rouen have been published, however, although the gild 
cahiers of those towns are still in manuscript. Attention is called to the fact that the town 
cahier of Bergerac (not cited in the inventory) is with the gild cahiers in the communal 
archives. It is not the text given by J. Charrier, Jurades de la ville de Bergerac Sait la 
1892-1904), Vol. XIII. 

43 See the composite table of opinion, note 20. 
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three of these towns, Orléans; Troyes, and Angers, was ambiguous or 


s 


- evasive. Among middle-sized towns the town cahiers coincided even 


less closely with gild opinion. At La Rochelle, Alengon, and Rochefort 
the town cahiers, contrary to the majority of gilds, called for suppres- 
sion. Among the small towns five reflected the same opinion as the 
majority of gilds; Bergues was for maintenance, and Bayeux, Chinon, 
St. Amand, and Quimperlé were silent. The other six ran contrary 
to the wish of the gilds, with two, those of Noyon and Compiégne, 
calling for suppression. It is obvious, then, that the town cahiers did 
not in all cases reflect the opinion of the majority of gilds of the 
respective towns, and that economic liberalism found more frequent 
expression in town than in gild cahiers. The chief reason for this is that 
the town assemblies were made up of delegates chosen by the gilds 
and by the unorganized inhabitants and that members of the legal 
profession and unorganized townsmen predominated.* 

One is not surprised to find, also, that opposition to the gild regime 
was greater in cahiers of the bailliage assemblies than in those of the 
gilds of the respective towns. General cahiers from the third estate of 
the baillzages of Lunéville and Hennebont have been lost. The general 
cahiers of the third estate in ten of the bailliages where the gild 
towns were located defended ‘the gilds, and in eleven they asked for 


44 The towns of Troyes and Angers would leave the issue of maintenance or suppres- 
sion to the estates general itself. See texts, p. 286, art. 23, and p. ccxv, arts. 11-13, respec- 
tively. See also the town cahier of Orléans,-p. 319, art. 135, and p. 323, art. 151. 

45 According to the royal order (see Brette), the legal, professional, and liberal arts 
gilds were authorized to choose two delegates for each one hundred members or less, the 
craft gilds one delegate for each hundred, and the unorganized inhabitants two for each 
hundred. This proportion favored the first group since their numbers were relatively small, 
but was balanced by the greater number of craft gilds. Many of the latter, however, desig- 
nated a lawyer or prominent bourgeois as their representative. Thus town assemblies con- 


sisted predominantly of members of the legal and unorganized groups. 


46 References for texts of general cahiers may be found in my French Nationalism in 
1789, pp. 312-28, Repertotre critique, and Guide to the General Cahiers. See the latter 
work, pp. 136, 385 ff., and 389 ff., on the texts for Rochefort and Rouen. The thirty- 
one towns were located in twenty-eight different bailliages. All the large towns and ten 
of the lesser towns (Limoges, Bourges, La Rochelle, Lunéville, Alencon, Beauvais, Roche- 
fort, Quimper, Provins, and Hennebont) were the place of assemblage for the barlliages 
which produced general cahiers. Twelve of the towns were situated in secondary bailliages. 
The general bailliages to which they belonged are’ as follows: Le Havre (Caudebec-en- 
Caux), Issoudun (Bourges), Bergues (Bailleul), Beaune (Dijon), Bergerac (Périgord), 
Noyon (Vermandois), Bayeux (Caen), Compiégne (Senlis), Chinon (Tours), St. Amand 
(Moulins), St. Maixent (Poitiers), Quimperlé (Carhaix). With the loss of the general 
cahiers of Lunéville and Hennebont and with six of the towns grouped in three baélliages 


‘({ssoudun-Bourges, Bayeux-Caen, Chinon-Tours), there are twenty-six general cahiers to 


compare with the twenty-nine town cahiers. 
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suppression.*? Thus deputies from districts where gilds had approved 
the gild regime were carrying instructions to the estates general contrary 
to gild wishes and expressive of economic liberalism as regards the 
industrial regime. 

The gild cahiers are interesting not only for their general attitude 
toward gild organization. The opinions they express relative to various 
other industrial problems are also of historical value. Unemployment is 
not an exclusively twentieth century issue. Comment, relative to this 
problem came more often from building trades, in which occupation 
was seasonal then as it is now, than from other industries. The masons 
of Proviñs complained of four months of unemployment. The ship- 
builders of Le Havre complained of a shortage of contracts with con- 
sequent irregularity in the need for workers and protested against a 
ruling of the admiralty requiring assignment of workers to masters by 
rotation.*® The merchants'of Alençon claimed that masters had no 
work to give workers unable to pay for the masterhood. If workers 
tried to set up a shop, their materials were liable to confiscation. “The 
unfortunates are punished for working.” * The remedy suggested by 
the merchants was a return to the old regime which had been sup- 
pressed by Turgot. 

In their desire to solve unemployment the -barbers of Lunéville 
suggested rewards for increase in employment. Several gilds asked that 
jobs be not given to bachelors.’ Aid to the unemployed was contem- 
plated by the carpenters of Limoges, who advocated the founding of 
a philanthropic society which would use its funds to provide work for 
unemployed at wages one third below the usual. 

The question of hours of employment was not discussed in the 
gild cahiers with the exception of a few from Bourges, and even they 
were not concerned about the length of the industrial day. At Bourges 
some gildsmen complained that vinedressers stopped work at 5 P.M., 
thereby wasting much of the daylight, and they asked that these workers 
be required to work from sunrise to sunset? This is a far cry from 
the forty-hour week! . 

The problem of apprenticeship had a bearing upon the supply of . 

47 See the composite table of opinion, note 20. 

48 Provins, MS.; Le Havre, p. 61, arts. 3, 4, and p. 62, art. 8. 

49 Alencon, p. 48. 

50 Lunéville, MS., art. 31; masons, ¿bid. More gilds of Lunéville expressed this attitude 
than of other towns. 


51 Limoges, p. 116, art. 30. 
52 E.g., surgeons, Bourges, p. 647, art. 6. 
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labor. Numerous gilds in' different towns asked for strict enforcement 
of apprenticeship training. Some asked for a three year or four year 
training, while the stovemakers of Orléans stipulated a four year 
period followed by two years of work with a master before certification 
by him. * The saddlers of Alençon asked for permission to take 
apprentices, while the ship carpenters of Le Havre. asked that the 
number of apprentices each master would take be determined by the 
master 4* The motive for this request was the desire for a balance 
between young apprentices and retiring workers and hence stabilization 


of employment. Tanners of Beauvais asked that workers (compagnons) - 


be not allowed to leave masters without a specific warning and permis- 
sion (congé). 

Relatively few gilds mentioned wages. The few that did were chiefly 
in the building trades where public contracts affected production. * 
The textile manufacturers of Troyes asked that laws be passed for- 
bidding the winning of workers away from another master by the 
promise of higher wages.°? Most of the gildsmen were more concerned 
with the return on their own industry than a living wage for the 
labor they employed. 

The gilds, consisting as they did of masters, would be expected to 
oppose associations of workers. Organizations of apprentices, journey- 
men, and laborers were forbidden by law, yet such groups existed.** 
Nowhere was the denunciation of such organizations as outspoken. as 
in Montpellier, where many of the gildsmen complained that workers’ 
associations led to disorder, bloody disputes, and danger to the town 
inhabitants.? According to the saddlers of Troyes, all workers not 
recognized by the gilds should be excluded from the town and suburbs, 
the reason given being’ that such workers paid no fees to the king for 


53 The cutlers of Troyes asked for three years, p. 161, art. 3; the mercers of Tours for 
four, MS., art. 8. See stovemakers, Orléans, p. 225, art. 6. 

54 Alencon, p. 81, art. 1, and Le Havre, p. 62, art. 7. See also citations from the 
latter, note 48. 

55 Beauvais, MS. 

56 E.g., carpenters, Bergues, p. 16, or sailmakers, Le Havre, p. 109, art. 5. 

57 Troyes, p. 84. 

58 On associations of workers, see Germain Martin, Les associations ouvriéres au 
XVIIe siècle (Paris, 1900), also Martin Saint-Léon, pp. 557-68. That organizations of 
workers existed in 1789 despite legal prohibition is attested both by reference to them in 
gild cahiers and by the fact that sixteen such groups drew up cahiers (see above, note 2). 

59 E.g., architects, Montpellier, p. 641, art. 8. Nine gilds of Montpellier and seven of 
Marseille complained of workers’ associations. Gilds of other towns rarely mentioned 
workers’ associations. 
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the right to work.® Here and there distrust of workmen was expressed, 
but most of the gild cahiers ignored the existence and needs of those 
members of the third estate dependent upon them.** 

One of the outstanding requests of gild cahiers was that consular 
jurisdiction be increased and consular courts established where none 
existed.” It was the function of consuls to judge industrial disputes 
and to deal with bankruptcy. As has been indicated already, jurisdic- 
tional disputes between gilds were common before their suppression by 
Turgot, and the reforms instituted in 1777-78 had not eliminated this 
- evil. Prevention and punishment of bankruptcy and protection of gild 
privileges against unorganized competitors wete the chief motives for 
the request to increase the powers of consular judges. Greater powers 
would include an increase of territorial jurisdiction and of the value 
of cases handled, a greater variety of cases, and regulation of appeals.* 
Naturally, the corps of consular judges of the different towns defended 
their own powers and asked for extension, but many of the profes- 
sional and craft gilds also made this request. 

Proposals of two cahiers envisaged fair adjustment of disputes be- 
tween masters and employees. The farriers of Angers asked that con- 
troversies between proprietors and workers be settled by “a man of the 
craft”, while the masons of Reims asked that a committee of experts 
be established in their gild to settle disputes between masters and be- 
tween masters and workers. Representation of employees on such 
boards was not yet conceived of, and indeed only these two cahiers 
evinced an interest in settlement of disputes other than by each master 
and his own workmen. : 

Many of the gild cahiers condemned peddling and manufacture 
and sale by those who were not masters. The grocers of Troyes claimed 
exclusive right of sale by virtue of the act reconstituting the gilds in 

60 Troyes, p. 176, art. 3. 

81 See, for example, statements about dishonesty and trickery of workmen in the 
cahier of the masons, Reims, pp. 139-40, arts. 8, 9. 

62 Approximately 150 gilds made this request. For a list of towns having consuls see 
Encyclopédie méthodique (Paris, 1782-1832), vol. 36, which is the first volume on com- 
merce, pp. 721-22. Twenty-one of the thirty-one towns under consideration had consular 
judges. In general, the smaller towns whera no consular courts existed were not interested 
in having them established. 

63 For a very complete treatment of the need for increased consular jurisdiction, see 
cahier of the mercers, Orléans, pp. 143-44, art. 43. 

64 Eg., consular judges, Reims, pp. 45-46. It is worthy of note that the town cahiers 
almost invariably asked for increased consular jurisdiction whether the gilds had done so 


or not. 
65 Angers, p. 160, art. 29; Reims, p. 140, art. 10. 
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1777 and complained that peddlers had the advantage in markets but 
paid no fees, whereas gildsmen paid for their privileges and yet derived 
no benefit. The masons of Reims asked that nonmasters be prohibited 
from employing workers and accompanied their demands with a 
gruesome picture of evils resulting from nongild construction—defec- 
tive building, danger of collapse of houses, expense, and dishonesty. 
Protest against the sale of goods by nongildsmen appeared more 
frequently in gild cahiers from the large and middle-sized towns; it 
was especially frequent among the gilds of Montpellier and Beaune.*” 

An occasional condemnation of rural manufacture suggests that the 
_ domestic system was already developing in France. The introduction 
of machines for rural manufacture was opposed not in the name of 
gild monopoly but rather because of their effect upon employment and 
the standard of goods*® Numerous gild cahiers of Rouen, Caen, and 
Troyes condemned the importation of machinery from England, but 
this attitude appeared less widely and less frequently than might have 
been expected.* 

While defending their own privileges, the gilds almost universally 
denounced exclusive privileges detrimental to their own. The com- 
mercial privileges of such companies as the Company of the Indies 
were condemned, especially by the gilds of Marseille, whose trade 
with the Orient was adversely affected.” The gilds of a number of 
towns complained of the right of asylum exercised by “privileged 
places”, which rendered the pursuit of debtors and bankrupts inef- 
fective." The upholsterers of Orléans objected to the Aubusson and 
Feuilletin tapestry industry.” 

Various gild cahiers advocated encouragement to inventors as a 
general stimulus to industry. This should not take the form of privi- 
leges of exploitation, however, or if privileges were granted, they should 
be for a limited period only.”* The tailors of Angers favored a system 

66 Troyes, pp. 88-89, art. 1; Reims, p. 138, art. 5. 

67 Nearly one hundred cahiers denounced peddling (colportage). Fourteen gilds of 
Montpellier and twelve of Beaune opposed sale by nongildsmen. 

68 E. g., weavers, Beaune, MS. 

69 E.g., bakers, locksmiths, and masons of Rouen, MS.; bonnetmakers of Caen, MS.; 
bonnetmakers and joiners of Troyes, p. 120, art. 17, p. 171, art. 15. Hostility to rural 
manufacture also appeared in southern France in the gild cahiers of Montpellier. 

78 Twenty-four out of forty-seven gilds of Marseille directly or indirectly condemned 
the Company of the Indies. 

TL E.g., cooks, Rouen, MS.; and textile gild, Troyes, p. 84. The latter complained 
of privileges of manufacture. 


72 Orléans, p. 229. 
13 E.g., grocers, Rouen, MS., art. 75. 
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of prizes for both agriculture and. industry. The bonnetmakers of 
Lunéville would give rewards to masters for good quality, while the 
brokers of Rouen would -offer prizes to the best workers and 
apprentices.** 

Aside from hostility to the use of machinery because of its effect 
upon employment and the quality of goods, gilds in a number of 
localities, notably Lorraine, complained of factories and forges because 
they were consuming the fuel supply of the townsmen and hence 
raising the cost of gild manufacture.” Demand for conservation of 
forests and reform in their administration was widespread, but none 
of the gilds voiced as constructive a plan as did the town cahier of 
Quimper, which asked that every proprietor of woodland be required 
to plant two trees for every one that he cut down.” 

Gilds of seacoast towns, as well as merchant gilds of interior towns, 
were concerned over French shipping. The major schemes for recovery 
of maritime power included subsidies to French shipbuilding, exclusion 
of non-French vessels from coastwise trade, and improvement of marine 
insurance.” The shipbuilders of Marseille favored navigation acts like 
those of England.”® Improvement in seamanship would be effected 
by encouragement of fishing as a means of training seamen, reform 
of naval discipline and of the method of recruitment for the navy, 
provision for seamen’s pensions, and appointment of French captains.” 

With respect to internal commerce, the gilds quite generally de- 
manded the abolition of internal customs duties and obstacles to free 
circulation of goods, but they were protectionist as regards foreign 
trade. The most common single item relative to trade in gild cahiers 
was the demand for prohibition of the export of grain with the object 
of lowering the cost of bread in the towns.** Many gilds asked for 
free entry of raw materials, while individual gilds opposed competitive 


74 Tailors and eating-house keepers (traiteurs) both made this same request (Angers, 
p. 142, art. 4, and p. 139, art. 6). Lunéville, MS.; Rouen, MS. “Broker” is here given 
as the translation of courtier. 

15 E.g., shoemakers, Lunéville, MS, 

_ 76 Quimper, p. 13, art. SI. 

TT E.g., shipbuilders, Marseille, p. 89 ff., art. 12; wholesale merchants, Rouen, MS.; 
wholesale merchants, Le Havre, p. 144, arc. 15. 

78 Marseille, p, 92, art. 12. - 

T9 E.g., grocers, Rouen, MS., art. 59; ship captains of Le Havre, p. 40, art. 2, and 
p- 41, art 3; silk manufacturers, Marseille, p. 19. 

80 The traites foraines were condemned, but less frequently by gilds of the smaller 
towns. The usual expression was to ask for removal of barriers to internal commerce. 

81 Nearly one hundred cahiers made this demand, e.g., printers, Reims, p. 134. 
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import of articles needed for their particular craft. The wholesale 
merchants of Rouen asked for a general protective tariff and prohibition 
of the import of manufactured goods. An appreciable number of 
gild cahiers condemned an export tariff.°* 

The commercial treaty with England negotiated in 1786 met with 
_ outspoken condemnation.’ * The treaty had been a step toward 
reciprocity, involving concessions to French wines imported into Eng- 
land and to English machine-made goods imported into France. In no 
cahier was the treaty explicitly approved. Silence in the majority of 
gild cahiers did not necessarily mean approval; it probably indicated, 
rather, that those cahiers came from localities and industries that had 
not yet felt the impact of the treaty. Opposition was more frequent in 
large towns and in the gild towns of the north, where English goods 
had been introduced. Some gilds were so hostile to the treaty that they 
demanded that future commercial treaties should be negotiated only 
with the advice and approval of local chambers of commerce, repre- 
sentatives of the gilds, or of the towns.£ 

One demand whose adoption would facilitate commerce, that is, the 
uniformity of weights and measures, was very widespread.’ This was 
fulfilled when the metric system replaced the diverse provincial stand- 
ards used under the old regime. 

The foregoing were some of the outstanding mR dealt with 
by the gilds in their cahiers. Most of the demands, if carried out, would 
have strengthened the favored status of the gilds. Gildsmen under the 
old regime were privileged Frenchmen, as were the clergy and the 
nobles, and the gild cahiers defended their privileges and manifested 
their esprit de corps. Expressions of economic liberalism in the gild 
cahiers envisaged the removal of national and local regulations detri- 
mental to gild industry and trade but not the substitution of individual 


82 E.g., weavers, Troyes, p. 85, art. 2, Dyers of Rouen complained.of Swiss goods; 
bonnet makers of Lunéville, of the import of Swiss, English, and Frankfort bonnets; 
linen weavers and stocking knitters of Bayeux, of English goods. All these cahiers are 
in manuscript only. 

83 Rouen, MS. 

84 E.g., see the annex to the cahier of the wholesale merchants, Le Havre, p. 143, 
art. 8, 

85 Approximately seventy cahiers denounced the treaty. E.g., stocking manufacturers, 
Rouen, MS. 

86 E.g., officers of the money jurisdiction, La Rochelle, MS. The playing-card makers 
of Caen asked that all commerce whatsoever with England be stopped (MS. text). 

87 Over one hundred and fifty cahiers made this demand. E.g., wholesale merchants, 
Reims, p. 172, art. 9. 
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initiative for corporate organization. The majority of the gilds looked, 
te government aid and support to maintain gild privileges but opposed 
government interference to curtail them. 

Flere and there a member of a gild—legal, professional, or craft— 
assumed. leadership during the Revolution, but such leadership was a 
matter of personality and of individual activity, not of gild member- 
ship. The craft gilds had few spokesmen in the National Assembly, 
and when gild privileges came under debate, the partisans of economic 
liberalism triumphed.* 

The legal suppression of the gilds was enacted in a series of laws 
beginning on February 17, 1791. The dissolution of the gilds and the 
emergence of a new industrial order were the result, however, of the 
general disorganization and transformation of France rather than of 
legal measures for suppression. Insofar as the demands of gildsmen with 
regard to: general economic problems, taxation, provincial and local 
government coincided with those of other members of the third estate— 
the unorganized and the rural groups—these demands appeared in the 
general cahiers and were carried out during the Revolution. 

Beatrice F. HysLor. 

Hunter College. 
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References to known gild cahiers, with the exception of those of Saint 
Amand, are contained in the invertory published by the French govern- 
ment: Beatrice Hyslop, Repertoire critique des cahiers de doléances pour les 
états généraux de 1789 (Paris, 1933). The texts of the cahiers used in this 
article were found partly in manuscript collections (Bayeux, Beaune, 
Beauvais, Bergerac, Caen, Compiègne, Hennebont, Issoudun, Lunéville, 
Provins, Quimperlé, La Rochelle, Rouen, Tours); partly in official pub- 
lications in the series, Collection de documents inédits sur l'histoire 
économique de la Révolution française, referred to below as O. P. (Alençon, 
Angers, Bourges, Le Havre, Marseille, Orléans, Quimper, Reims, Saint 
Maixent, Troyes); and partly in miscellaneous unofficial and less reliable 
publications (Bergues, Chinon, Limoges, Montpellier, Noyon, Rochefort, 
Saint Amand). They are listed below by towns. 

ALENGON: René Jouanne, Cahiers de doléances des corps et corporations de la 

ville d'Alençon ... (Alençon, 1929). O. P. 


88 An examination of the list of deputies to the estates general of 1789 shows only a 
small minority to have been masters in industry or commerce (Brette, Vol. II). Most of the 
deputies from the bailliages where the thirty-one gild towns were located were lawyers or 
local officials. There were some wholesale merchants, some unorganized townsmen, a few 
laborers, but no members of craft gilds from these bailliages. 

89 See the Moniteur universel for discussions and texts of measures adopted by the 
National Assembly, or consult the discussion of suppression of gilds by Martin Saint-Léon, 
pp. 619 ff. 
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AnNGERS: A. LeMoy, Cahiers de doléances des corporations de la ville 
d'Angers ... (Angers, 1915-16), Volume I, O. P. 

Bayeux: Archives communales. 

Braune: Archives communales. 

Brauvals: Archives communales. 

Bercerac: Archives communales, Boite X, Liasse 75, no. 2. Although some 
of the gild cahiers were published by J. Charrier, Jurades de la ville de 
Bergerac (Bergerac, 1892-1904), Vol. XIII, the edition is defective and 
incomplete. The manuscript collection should be used. 

BercuEs: P. Sagnac and A. de Saint-Léger, Les cahiers de la Flandre 
maritimes en 1789 (Paris, 1906), Vol. II. 

BourcEs: Alfred Gandilhon, Cahiers de doléances du bailliage de Bourges 
... (Bourges, 1910). O. P. 

Caen: Archives communales, AA 49. 

Cutnon: H. Grimaud in Revue poitevine et saumuroise (Saumur, 1897-98), 
Vols. I and II. 

CompPriGNE: Bibliothèque municipale, AA 

Le Havre: E. Le Parquier, Cahiers de doléances de la sénéchaussée du 
Havre (Epinal, 1929). O. P. 

HENNEBONT: Archives communales, AA 1. 

Issoupun: Archives communales. | 

Limoces: Alfred Leroux, Nouveaux documents historiques sur le Marche 
et le Limousin (Volume I of Archives historiques de la Marche et du 
Limousin), Limoges, 1887. 

LunéviLLE: Archives communales. 

MarszitLe: Joseph Fournier, Cahiers de doléances de la sénéchaussée de 
Marseille . . . (Marseille, 1908), O. P. 

MONTPELLIER: D'Aigrefenille, Histoire de la ville de Montpellier (Mont- 
pellier, 1875-82), Vol. IV. 

Noyon: Mémoires du comité archéologique et historique de Noyon (Noyon, 
1898), Vol. XIV. 

OrLÉANs; Camille Bloch, Cahiers de doléances du bailliage d'Orléans . 
(Orléans, 1906-7), Vol. II, O. P. 

Provins: Bibliothèque municipale, No. 176. 

Quimper: J. Savina and D. Bernard, Cahier de doléances des sénéchaussées 
de Quimper .. . (Rennes, 1 927). O. P. 

QuIMPERLÉ: Archives départmentales Finistére, Série B. 

Rerms: Gustave Laurent, Cahiers de, doléances du bailliage de Reims . 
(Reims, 1930). O. P. 

Rocueérort: Archwes historiques de Saintonge et d’Aunis. (La Rochelle, . 
1888), Vol. XVI. 

La RocmeLLE: Archives départmentales Charente-Inférieure, C 266 bis. 

Rouen: Bibliothèque municipale, Carton 351. 

Sanr AMAND: F. Dumonteil, “Une ville seigneuriale en 1789” in Mémoires 
de la société historique, litiératre, artistique et scientifique du Cher, 
1887, Vol. III. 

Saint Marxent: Léonce Cathelineau, Cahiers de doléances des communautés 
et corporations de St. Maixent ... (Niort, 1912). O. P. 

Tours: Archives communales, AA 8- AA 9. 

Troyes: J. J. Vernier, Cahiers de doléances du bailliage de Troyes... 
(Troyes, 1909-11), Vol. I, O. P. 


PATERNALISM AND THE PULLMAN STRIKE 


Tue rapid expansion of industrialism following the Civil War was 
accompanied by increasingly severe labor disturbances. Despite the 
enormous gains enjoyed by entrepreneurs the plight of labor during 
this era was not materially improved. During the sixties and seventies 
real wages actually declined. Wretchedly housed and subjected to a 
demoralizing environment, labor became increasingly suspicious and 
bitter toward capital. In desperation many toilers looked to unions as 
the only hope of escaping the terrors of poverty. Craft unions multi- 
plied, and in the National Labor Union and subsequently the Noble 
Order of the Knights of Labor the workers attempted to present a 
united front. They were grimly determined to improve their living 
standards which too often bred despair, suffering, and tragedy. Op- 
posed to labor were the capitalists, often unscrupulous in their business 
methods, who were just as uncompromising in their opposition to 
unionism. The stage was thus set for the industrial upheavals which 
shook the United States in the seventies and eighties. 

Among the enterprises that played a dominant role in the business 
world during the latter half of the nineteenth century was the Pull- 
man Palace Car Company. Capitalized in 1867 at ten million dollars,’ 
it underwent rapid expansion and by 1893 possessed assets of sixty-two 
million dollars.” The company was so successful in revolutionizing 
the sleeping car industry and destroying competition that in 1894 its 
service extended over three fourths of the railroad mileage of. the 
United States? The founder and head of this corporation was George 
Mortimer Pullman, who, although reared in poverty, developed into a 
- masterful executive. Over the Pullman Company he exercised‘ com- 
plete and arbitrary control. Shrewd, calculating, and conservative, he 
was primarily a hardheaded businessman. His disposition, which was 


1 Private Laws of the State of Illinois (2 vols., Springfield, 1867), II, pp. 337-38. 

2“Fiscal Report of the Pullman Company for the Year ending July 31, 1893”, 
Pullman Journal, Oct. 21, 1893, p. 4. 

8 George M. Pullman, The Strike at Pullman (Chicago, 1894), p. 36, a pamphlet 
containing the statements of George Pullman and Second Vice-President T. H. Wickes 
before the United States Strike Commission, 1894. 
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not genial, made for personal unpopularity. He refused to brook oppo- 
sition and was especially- bitter toward labor unions.* | 

The rapid growth of the corporation necessitated in 1880 a substan- 
tial enlargement of production facilities. In addition to constructing 
and operating sleeping, parlor, and dining cars, the organization de- 
cided to build all types of railroad cars for the general market. To 
meet the varied needs of the company, it was decided to construct new 
and elaborate works near Chicago.” The site chosen was in a sparsely 
settled region, and in order to house the thousands of workers a town 
had to be built. Rather than permit haphazard construction, Pullman 
decided upon a planned community with beautiful houses and lovely 
streets, parks, and public buildings. His motive was not entirely philan- 
thropic. He looked upon the venture as a business proposition which 
would yield dividends of 6 per cent and would create a contented and 
industrious force of skilled laborers. Desirous of avoiding labor dif- 
ficulties, Pullman believed that paternalism wisely administered would 
lull the restless yearnings of the laborer and give to his powerful cor- 
poration a stability in labor conditions not hitherto known.’ The Pull- 
man Experiment was thus launched as a new departure in the ap- 
proach to the problem of industrial strife. 

On the open prairie, twelve miles south of the business district of 


4 Obituaries of Pullman, Chicago Tribune, Chicago Record, Inter Ocean, Oct. 20, 
1897; John McLean, One Hundred Years in Illinois (Chicago, 1919), pp. 226-27, 253- 
54; William Carwardine, The Pullman Strike (Chicago, 1894), p. 47. Carwardine, 
who was pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Pullman prior to and 
during the strike of 1894, championed vigorously the cause of the workers. In his 
book he sheds considerable light on the causes and character of this great labor up- 
heaval. 7 

-5 United ‘States Strike Commission Report, Senate Executive Document, No. 7, 
53 Cong., 3 sess. (Washington, 1895), p. 529. President Grover Cleveland on July 
26, 1894, appointed a commission of three members, Carroll D. Wright (chairman), 
John D, Kerman, and Nicholas E. Worthington, to conduct an investigation of the 
Pullman strike. On November 14, 1894, the commission submitted to the President 
its report including testimony, proceedings, and recommendations. This report, the 
most valuable source available for a study of the strike, is, generally speaking, very 
' fair and impartial. Prior to the construction of the Pullman works, shops existed at 
Elmira, Detroit, St. Louis, and Wilmington. Joseph Husband, The Story of the Pull- 
man Car (Chicago, 1917), p. 89. - 

6 Pullman, pp. 1-2; U. S. Strike Commission Report, pp. 529-30; Carroll D. Wright 
and others, “An Attractive Industrial Experiment”, Massachusetts Labor Report (Bos- 
ton, 1885), pt. 1, p. 18; Report of the Commissioners of the State Bureaus of Labor 
Statistics; The Story of Pullman, pp. 22-23, a pamphlet distributed at the Pullman ex- 
hibit at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
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Chicago, the Pullman Company purchased four thousand acres of land. 
Less than five hundred acres, however, were required for the model 
town, which, completely isolated by a broad belt of uninhabited Pull- 
man property, was laid out on the western shore of Lake Calumet. 
Under the direction of Solon S. Beman, chief architect, and Nathan 
Barrett, landscape engineer, the town of Pullman was planned along 
aesthetic lines.’ Ground was broken in 1880, and during the ensuing 
four years construction was pushed rapidly. Simultaneously with the 
erection of shops, the company established gas, water, and sewer fa- 
cilities and constructed streets, homes, and public buildings. Econo- 
mizing wherever possible, it not only established its own carpenter 
shops but also manufactured from the rich clay deposits underlying 
Lake Calumet a supply of cream-colored bricks. All buildings save the 
Green Stone Church and some frame houses at the southern limits of 
the town were constructed of brick with ‘stone trimmings and slate 
roofs. The architecture, which tended to be monotonous; was relieved 
by the beauty of shrubbery and trees. The town was planned so that 
its most attractive view was visible from the Illinois Central tracks? 
In 1894 there were eighteen hundred tenements, varying in size from 
two room flats to luxurious three story houses.” Among the public 
buildings were the Florence Hotel, the Pullman School, the livery sta- ` 
bles, the Casino, the Arcade, which housed the library, theater, and 
all offices and stores, the market building, which accommodated the 
meat and vegetable markets, and the Green Stone Church, which, 
constructed from green serpentine rock, was singularly impressive.” 
The parks of Pullman contributed much to the beauty and physical 
well-being of the town. Lake Vista and Arcade Park were noted for 
their picturesqueness; the Playground and Athletic Island were uti- 

T McLean, pp. 224-25; A. T. Andreas, History of Cook County, Ilinois (Chicago, 
1884), pp. 516, 521, 611; Irving K. Pond, “America's First Planned Industrial Town”, 
Ilinois Society of Architects Monthly Bulletin, June-July,. 1934, pp. 6-8. Pond assisted 
Beman as a draftsman. 

8 Ibid., p. 7; “Report to the State of Illinois on the Status of de Town of Pull- 
man”, 1885, pp. 1, 13, Pullman Collection, Pullman Branch Library, Chicago; Pull- 
man Journal, Jan. 7, 1893, p. 4; Andreas, pp. 611-12; Richard T. Ely, “Pullman: A 
Social Study”, Harper's Monthly, LXX (1885), p. 458. 

9 Ibid., pp. 458, 461; U. S. Strike. Commission Report, p. 50%. 

10 Mrs. Duane Doty, The Town of Pullman (Pullman, 1893), pp. 8-10, 48-49; 
Duane Doty, “The Market of Pullman”, 1883, pp. 1-3, Pullman Collection, John 
Crerar Library, Chicago. No person was more devoted to the Pullman Experiment 


than Duane Doty, who filled various important offices in the model town from 1880 
until his death in 1902 (see below p. 276). 
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lized for sports. The beauty of the town profoundly impressed many 
visitors. 

In almost every detail the town was modern. The homes were 
equipped with commodious basements, were furnished. with gas, 
water, and excellent sewage facilities, and were supplied with an abun- 
dance of fresh air and sunlight. Gas manufactured by the company 
was used in lighting the streets as well as for household purposes. The 
streets and alleys were macadamized and the sidewalks made from 
planks and gravel. The front lawns were heavily sodded and fre- 
quently terraced. Thousands of shade trees and ‘shrubs adorned the 
streets and parks, a constant supply being furnished by the company- 
owned nursery and greenhouses. Steam heat was furnished to the 
public buildings and better homes. The company established, among 
other things, a lumber yard, ice houses, and a dairy farm with nearly one 
hundred cows, which supplied the inhabitants of Pullman with milk, 
butter, and cream.** The most unique of all Pullman institutions was * 
the company-operated sewage truck farm, which disposed of all sewage 
by land purification. The crops raised on this highly fertilized soil 
supplied Pullman and some Chicago markets with vegetables, the 
profits yielding as much'as 8 per cent on the investment. Such insti- 
tutions as a hospital, cemetery, jail, orphanage, and infirmary were 
absent from the experiment, due largely to their availability in the vil- 
lage of Hyde Park.*® 

Since the model town was in reality an adjunct to the Pullman 
works, the size of the population fluctuated with employment condi- 
tions. From the inauguration of the experiment until 1893 the Pull- 

11 Mrs. Doty, pp. 109-10; Arcade Journal, Dec. 7, 1889, p. 5. This paper was pub- 
lished in Pullman from 1889 to 1892 and was a semi-official organ of the company. In 
1892 it was renamed the Pullman Journal. Perhaps the most unique feature in the 
model town was the five-acre Athletic Island, which was located in Lake Calumet and 
was made accessible to the mainland by means of a bridge. Constructed on this island 
were boat houses, a large grandstand, and a small race course. 

12 Inter Ocean, Jan. 17, 1885, p. 12; Arcade Journal, Dec. 5, 1891, p. 5. 

13 Andreas, p. 620; Chicago Tribune, Aug. 14, 1882, p. 6; “Report to the State of 
Illinois", pp. 10-11, 13-14; Arcade Journal, June 14, 1890, p. I. . 

- 14 Mrs, Doty, pp. 162-63; Ely, Harpers, LXX, 455; Arcade journal, Oct. 11, 1890, 
p. I. 

15 Oscar C. DeWolf, Pullman from a State Medicine Point of View, p. 12, re- 
printed from the American Public Health Association Proceedings (Concord, 1884), IX, 
290 ff.; Mrs. Doty, pp. 165-67; Chicago Times, Aug. 6, 1882, p. 6, and Apr. 25, 1885, 
p. 8. l ' : 

16 Municipal Code of the Village of Hyde Park together with General Laws 
(Hyde Park, 1887), pp. 72-73, 94, 149. 
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man shops enjoyed, with few interruptions, a remarkable expansion 
-in production. The high peak for the town was reached shortly be- 
fore the panic of 1893, when the population reached twelve and one- 
half thousand. Due to the ensuing depression the number by 1895 had 
. fallen to eight thousand.!” Although unbounded prosperity eventually 
“returned to the shops,'* the town of Pullman, for reasons to be treated 
-subsequently, never recovered its buoyancy. The largest percentage of 
inhabitants was foreign born, the most important nationalities being 
Scandinavian, British, German, Dutch, and Irish. There is, however, 
no evidence that the history of the experiment would have been ma- 
terially different with.a population exclusively American born. 

George Pullman, having faith in arbitrary control, managed the 
town with rigid paternalism. Although a part of the village of Hyde 
Park, the town in most matters was subject to the authority of the 
Pullman corporation. By resorting from the outset to domination over 
municipal functions, such as maintenance of streets, parks, fire depart- 
ment, sewerage, and sanitary inspection, and by virtue of its wealth, 
influence, and ownership of the entire town, the company, through 
George Pullman, conducted the experiment without interference. All 
of the town officials were appointed by. the,.corporation except the 
members of the school board, who, although elective, were still in the 
employ of the company and hence subject to the influence of George 
Pullman”® The chief administrator was the town agent, who co-or- 
dinated the work of eleven municipal departments and operated the 
town in a commercial manner. During the period covered by the ex- 
periment, 1880 to 1907, there were six town agents, the most distin- 
guished being Duane Doty, who served twice in this capacity (1880- 
1883, 1901-1902) and also as civil engineer, statistician, and editor of 
the Pullman Journal (1883-1901) 2 

17 “Annual Report of the Pullman Company to the Stockholders, Oct. rr, 1888”, 
Chicago Tribune, Oct. 12, 1888, p. 2; “Fiscal Report of the Pullman Company for the 
Year ending July 31, 1893”, Pullman Journal, Oct. 21, 1893, p. 4, and Feb. 1, 1896, p. 12. 

18 “Annual Report of the Pullman Company, Oct. 1903”, Calumet Record, Oct. 
22, 1903, p. 1. This newspaper, published weekly in South Chicago, was in certain 
respects the successor of the Pullman Journal, which ceased publication in 1898. 

19 Wright, p. 9; Joseph Kirkland, Story of Chicago (Chicago, 1892), p. 395; Pull- 
man Journal, Feb. 25, 1893, p. 4. 

20 “Report to the State of Illinois”, p. 24; Ely, Harper's, LXX, 461-64; Chicago 
Tribune, July 7, 1885, p. 8; Chicago Evening Journal, July xo, os p- 3; Arcade 
Journal, Dec. 28, 1889, p. 5; McLean, pp. 239-43. 

21 1b:d., pp. 253-54; Andreas, pp. 625-26; Calumet Record, Mar. 8, 1901, P. 5; 


“Town of Pullman Pay Rolls, March 15, 1886, tò March 31, 1887”, pp. 1 1-19, Pullman 
Company records. 
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Virtually the only enterprises not operated by the corporation were 
retail stores. Among the institutions in which the company took spe- 
cial pride was the fire department, which developed such efficiciicy 
that the village of Hyde Park in 1886 decided to pay the maintenance 
cost = return for the extension of the service to surrounding communi- 


ties.” The library was incorporated and managed by a board of direc- _ 


tors controlled by George Pullman, who was himself a member.” The 
hotel, theater, and bank were operated by the corporation as business 
enterprises. In charge of the Florence Hotel was a superintendent, 
and in control of the Arcade Theater was a business manager. The 
theater was beautifully decorated, and the plays were of excellent 
quality, but the admission prices were usually too high for ordinary 
laborers.** The Pullman Loan and Savings Bank, whose president 
was George Pullman, encouraged thrift, served the company commer- 
cially, and paid dividends of 6 per cent?” Vegetables and dairy prod- 
ucts were produced by the company for the Pullman market, but 
peddlers who held Hyde Park licenses could not be prohibited from 
selling such commodities in the town. They were, however, denied 
such conveniences as sheds and stands.“ It can be reasonably con- 
cluded that rigid paternalism was the more completely realized by 
virtue of so many enterprises, business and o E being managed 
by the corporation. 

In maintaining absolute control over the town and protecting the 
interests of his company, George Pullman deemed it necessary to wield 
considerable influence in the village of Hyde Park, to which the model 
town belonged politically. Participating actively in the election of 
Hyde Park officials, he was able to maintain on the board of trustees 
and the board of review a majority sympathetic toward his policies.” 
. Pullman tax assessments and water rates were reduced to the lowest 
possible level, and the extraordinary municipal prerogatives of the cor- 


22 Annual Report of the Village of Hyde Park (Chicago, 1887), p. 18; Inter Ocean, 
Apr. 13, 1886, p. 7; Chicago Evening Journal, May 4, 1886, p. 5 

23 “Charter of Incorporation for the Pullman Public Library, Oct. 14, 1882”, and 
“Minutes of the First Meeting of the Pullman Library Directors, Apr. ro, 1883”, pp. 
1-4, Pullman Collection, Pullman Branch Library. 

24 McLean, p. 243; Ely, Harpers, LXX, 458; Pullman Journal, Aug. 10, 1893, p. 9. 

25 U, S. Strike Commission Report, pp. 508-509, 514; Pullman Journal, Oct. 16, 
1885, p. 3 

26 “Report to the State of Illinois’, p. 19. 

27 Andreas, pp. 516, 627; Chicago Times, Mar. 13, 1883, p. 8, and May 10, 1885, 
p. 19; Chicago Tribune, Apr. 10, 1885, p. 8, and Apr. 4, 1888, p. 2. 
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poration were never seriously challenged.28 The relationship between 
Hyde Park and the model town was so satisfactory to George Pullman 
that despite the obsolete and inadequate features of the village govern- 
ment he frowned on all proposed changes. In 1889, however, the 
annexation of Hyde Park to Chicago became an issue which George 
Pullman fought vigorously on the ground that it would endanger the 
success of the experiment. Tremendous pressure was applied, but not- 
withstanding, the proposition carried, and Hyde Park was absorbed by 
Chicago” In actual effect the course of the experiment was not essen- 
tially changed, although taxes, schools, wholesale water rates, and the 
fire department were henceforth subject to the control of the city of 
Chicago.** 

Political coercion was frequently employed by the Pullman Com- 
pany. The employees were expected to vote for the party or candidates 
most satisfactory to George Pullman. Although threats and intimida- 
tion were frequently used, there is no evidence that very many em- 
ployees were discharged for voting contrary to his wishes. Political 
opposition was keenly resented and suppressed whenever possible.*? 
John P. Hopkins, paymaster of the shops, led a revolt against the po- 
litical domination of the corporation and as a result was discharged and 
compelled to leave the town? The overwhelming vote of the town 
against annexation to Chicago in 1889 revealed the extent to which 
Pullman was able to control the ballot3* In national elections, how- 
ever, the Democrats occasionally carried the town in spite of Pullman’s 


28 Annual Report of the Village of Hyde Park (Hyde Park, 1886), p. 90; ibid., 
1888, pp. 23-24; Chicago Times, Aug. 19, 1882, p. 8, and July 12, 1885, p. 17. 

29 Chicago Tribune, Aug. 16, 1881, >. 8; Chicago Herald, June 30, 1889, p. 10; 
Chicago Times, Oct. 29, 1887, p. 10. 

30 Chicago Herald, May 14, 1889, p. 2, and June 30, 1889, pp. 9, ro; Chicago 
Tribune, June 15, 1889, p. 7; Inter Ocean, June 30, 1889, p. 15. 

81 Arcade Journal, Aug. 30, 1890, p. 1; Pullman Journal, Feb. 1, 1896, p. 12; 
Carwardine, p. 99. 

82 Chicago Times, May 1, 1890, p. 1, and May 7, 1890, p. 2; Chicago Tribune, 
Apr. 6, 1887, p. x, and May 3, 1890, p. 1; Chicago Herald, Apr. 10, 1887, p. 4, Mar. 
31, 1889, p. 11, May 14, 1889, p. 3, and June 30, 1889, p. 10; U. S. Strike Commis- 
sion Report, p. 430; Carwardine, p. 109. 

33 William Stead, If Christ came to Chicago (Chicago, 1894), pp. 294-95; Graham 
Taylor, Satellite Cities (New York, 1915), p. 62; Chicago Times, Nov. 7, 1888, p. 1, 
and Apr. 4, 1889, p. 4. This rift between George Pullman and John Hopkins helps to 
explain why Hopkins, as mayor of Chicago during the great strike of 1894, entertained 
little sympathy for the Pullman Corporatian. The Secord-Hopkins firm gave generously 
to the support of the strikers. Carwardine, pp. 41-44. 

34 Inter Ocean, June 30, 1889, p. 15. 
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efforts in behalf of the Republican PartyW33 The absence of genuine 
democracy was perhaps the most characteristic defect of the Pullman 
Experiment. 

It is difficult to appraise fully and accurately the means by which 
George Pullman attempted to dominate the inhabitants. Influencing 
voters and resisting unionization were among the more obvious 
methods. During the Pullman Strike of 1894, according to one author- 
ity, a system of espionage was employed to keep check on ‘the inhabi- 
tants*S, A very subtle influence was the Pullman Journal, a semi- 
official organ of the corporation, published weekly. Ably edited, it 
gave unfailing support to all the policies of George Pullman." Radi- 
cal speakers were successfully excluded from the town by being denied 
the right to use public halls. The greatest caution was taken in grant- 
ing applications to use the theater for lectures, and a close censorship 
was maintained over the type of plays produced38 In order to assure 
the immediate elimination of undesirables, it was provided that the 
lease which every tenant was compelled to sign could be voided within 
ten days by either party. Although such arbitrary expulsion was sel- 
dom employed, the potential effectiveness of the weapon served as a 
powerful threat to deter the inhabitants from criticizing or opposing 
the policies of the company.+* 

It was the fixed policy of George Pullman to oppose the sale of any 
part of the town so as not to disturb unified control over the experi- 
ment or permit the entrance of baleful influences. In order to sell 
sites it would have been necessary to subdivide the acre property, a 
move which would have led to heavier taxes. The rapidly increas- 
ing land values ** doubtless fortified the corporation in its determina- 
tion that no property should be thrown on the market. Without com- 
plete ownership, effective domination would indeed have been im- 
periled, but, on the other hand, the refusal to permit home ownership 
became the basis for deep dissatisfaction. There is no evidence that 

35 Ibid., Nov. 14, 1888, p. 7; Thomas B. Grant, “Pullman and Its Lessons”, 
American Journal of Politics, V (1894), 194. 

36 Carwardine, p. 51. 

37 See notes 11 and 18. 

38 Ely, Harper's, LXX, 458; Chicago Herald, Apr. 2, 1886, p. 4; anonymous, “The 
Arcadian City of Pullman”, Agricultural Review, Jan., 1883, p. 72. 

39 U, S. Strike Commission Report, pp. 532-34; Graham R. Taylor, Pioneering on 
Social Frontiers (Chicago, 1930), p. 115; Chicago Times, 1885, Sept. 30, p. 6, Oct. 3, 
p. 6, Oct. 7, p. 8. 


40 U.S. Strike Commission Report, pp. 503-505, 529-30, 542. 
41 Pullman Journal, Jan. 7, 1893, p. 3. 
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local attachment and civic pride were ever engendered among the citi- 
zens, and, according to the United States Strike Commission of 1894, 
the absence of home ownership embittered relations during the great 
strike. Although the company did nothing to discourage home 
ownership in nearby towns, it discriminated against non-Pullman 
renters when work was scarce. During the prosperous era prior to the 
panic of 1893 one sixth of the workers were home owners, but the 
company then experienced little trouble in renting its homes. During 
the depression, however, decided preference was shown to Pullman 
renters in the matter of employment. Whereas in 1893 one half of 
the employees were residents of Pullman, in April, 1894, the number . 
had increased to more than two thirds.* 

The basis of the Pullman Experiment was commercial. Substantial 
profits were realized from the sale of utilities. Gas was sold for $2.25 
per thousand cubic feet as compared with the charge in Chicago of 
only $1.25. The actual cost of manufacturing this amount in Pull 
man was variously estimated at thirty-three and at sixty-three and one 
fourth cents.** Although denied by the corporation, it was estimated 
that water which cost the company four cents per thousand gallons 
was retailed to the inhabitants for ten cents. The library, equipped 
with over eight thousand volumes and luxuriously furnished, was ac- 
cessible only to those who were willing to pay the annual membership 
fee of three dollars.** Although George Pullman explained that the 
charge was “not for profit” but to give subscribers “a sense of owner- 
ship”, at no time did the membership exceed two hundred and fifty.* 


42 Chicago Tribune, Sept. 21, 1888, p. 9; Chicago Herald, Feb. 17, 1883, p. 2; U. 
S. Strike Commission Report, pp. xxii-xxili, 504. 

43 Pullman, p. 21; U.*S. Strike Commission Report, pp. xxxv-xxxvi, 499; Car- 
wardine, pp. 96-97. 

44 U. S. Strike Commission Report, p. 499; Pullman, p. 21. 

45 “Report to the State of Illinois”, p. 15; Inter Ocean, Dec. 17, 1881, p. 3; Car- 
wardine, p. 98. 

46 William T. Stead, “How Pullman was Built’, Socialist Economist, VII (1894), 
86; Chicago Herald, Mar. 31, 1889, p. 11. 

47 Annual Report of the Village of Hyde Park, 1886, p. 90; Stead, p. &6; Car- 
wardine, p. 98. Since there were no meters in the homes, it was difficult to compute 
the actual rate charged. Each tenant was assessed monthly seventy-one cents, regard- 
less of the amount of water consumed. Until 1894 the only water meters in the town 
were those registering the amount of water entering Pullman from Hyde Park. Pull- 
man, p. 22. 

48 Bertha S. Ludlam, “History of the Pullman Library”, p. 2, Pullman Collection, 
Pullman Branch Library; Pullman Journal, Aug. 10, 1895, p. 4. 

49 Pullman, p. 23; U. S. Strike Commission Report, pp. xxi-xxii. 
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The company was determined that the entire cost of the town, ex- 
clusive of the shops, should be borne by the inhabitants, and, hence, 
included in the basis for computing rent were such matters as street, 
park, and sewer expenses. Dividends of no less than 6 per cent were 
demanded from the experiment, but the actual profits fell short of ex- 
pectations. From the shabby frame cottages at the brickyards, however, 
the rent yielded 40 per cent on the investment”? The level of rent 
was extraordinarily high, averaging from 20 to 25 per cent more than 
rent in Chicago or surrounding communities for similar accommoda- 
tions, excluding, however, sanitary and aesthetic features. Utilizing 
every means for prompt collection, the company at first deducted rent 
from wages but later was compelled by law to pay wages in full”? 
Each employee was then given two checks, one of which covered the 
exact amount of the rent. The tenant was expected to sign this over 
immediately to the Pullman Bank, the collecting agent of the Pullman 
Company. Threats of eviction and dismissal were used against delin- 
quent renters." 

Paternalism was most evident in the policy governing renting. 
Through the lease and by numerous regulations the renter was left 
little freedom of action. All pernicious influences, such as saloons and 
brothels, were strictly forbidden, although a small bar, designed only 
for guests and charging: exorbitant prices, was permitted at the Flor- 
ence Hotel. No control, however, was exercised over the saloons in 
nearby communities, and from them the Pullman inhabitants pur- 
chased their liquor. The amount of drunkenness was never large.** 
The lease prohibited even the slightest alteration of any premises with- 
out written permission and obliged the tenant to pay for all repairs 
whether caused from carelessness or not—a clause which was never 
enforced.5 Supplementary to the lease were numerous rules which 
all tenants were compelled to respect. Pigs and chickens were strictly 
prohibited because of their offensive odor, and the ownership of horses 
was permissible only by keeping them in the livery stables. Calcimin- 


50 Ibid., pp. XXXV, 495-501, 522-30; Chicago Times, May 23, 1882, p. 6. 

51 U. S. Strike Commission Report, pp. xxxv, 462, 467-68, 492-93. 

52 Ibid., pp. 515, 533; “Pay Rolls of the Pullman Company, 1-B, Oct. 1882 to Jan. 
1883”, p. 40, Pullman Company records; Revised Statutes of the State of Illinois (Chi- 
cago, 1898), pp. 1530% to 1530P. 

53 U, S. Strike Commission Report, pp. xxxvi, 515-17, 520-22. 

54 Ibid., pp. 431, 463; Taylor, Satellite Cities, p. 51; “Report to the State of Illi- 
nois”, pp. 24-25. 

55 U, S..Strike Commission Report, pp. 531-33, 635-37. 
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ing, painting, and mechanical work were forbidden without official 
consent. Among other rules were those prescribing minutely such 
matters as the care to be given lamps and stoves, and how tenants in 
general should conduct themselves From the enforced orderliness 
and cleanliness, the tenants derived benefits, but the restrictions repre- 
sented an irritating infringement upon their personal rights. There 
was little to foster the spirit of self-reliance or develop the initiative 
of the renter. Among the services rendered by the company were the 
following: keeping the front lawns mowed, sprinkled, and free of 
refuse; removing daily all rubbish, ashes, and garbage; and maintain- 
ing the homes in an excellent state of repair. Meat and vegetable mar- 
kets were ean inspected and all tenants s to present a tidy ap- 
pearance.” 

Virtually no provision was made to secure the inhabitants against 
the hazards of life. In the framework of the experiment there was no 
place for paupers, orphans, and the unemployed. The town was de- 
signed only for industrious, self-sustaining people. When an indi- 
vidual lost his job and could no longer pay rent, he was expected to 
depart.” The creation of relief organizations was not encouraged by 
Pullman officials, with the result that during the depression of 1893 
the nonexistence of a public: charity system was keenly felt. Although 
medical: aid was furnished to injured employees, it became the fixed 
policy of the- company in 1886 not to pay them any wages while dis- 
abled.% Against the possibility af: damage suits the corporation took 
the greatest precaution.” In refusing: to give employees. any security 
against the misfortunes of life, the Pullman Company was no different 
from any other corporation of this period. 

The town was supplied with an adequate program designed to 
meet all recreational and socialineeds. The Arcade Theater during the 
winter months averaged one’ play’ per week in addition to occasional 
concerts and other specialties.2 No organization was more successful 
than the Pullman Band which won the Illinois State Championship 

56 Chicago Herald, Feb. 7, 1886,. p. 2;-“‘Report to the State of Illinois”, pp. 16-19. 

57 Ibid., pp. 18, 27, 38; “Town of Pullman Pay. Rolls, March 15, 1886, to March 
31, 1887”, pp. 3-10, Pullman Company records; Calumet Record, June 13, 1901, p. 2; 
Ely, Harpers, LXX, 462. 

58 Pullman Journal, July 21, 1894, p. 8. 

59 Ely, Harper’s, LXX, 465; John P. Altgeld, Live Questions (Chicago, 1899), p. 424; 
Carwardine, pp. 41-44; U. S. Strike Commission Report, pp. 483-84, 488, 639-40. 


60 Ibid., pp. xxii, 487, 5913 Carwardine, p. 112. 
61 McLean, p. 243; Arcade Journal, Dec. 17, 1889, p. 4; Pullman Journal, Feb. 9, 
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in 1890 and subsequently toured the South. lts weekly concerts in the 
Arcade Park were widely appreciated.®* Few social organizations en- 
joyed more prestige than the Men's Society of Pullman, which en- 
deavored to promote the physical, mental, and spiritual well-being of 
the community. In the field of athletics the model town stood out 
pre-eminently. The Pullman Athletic Association promoted numerous 
sports and sponsored such major events as the annual spring games, 
professional regattas, and the annual road race, in which as many as 
four hundred cyclists participated before crowds numbering as high 
as fifteen thousand people.** George Pullman doubtless believed that 
the contentment of laborers depended in large measure upon the profit- 
able utilization of their leisure hours. 

The town of Pullman possessed numerous church organizations, 
but the religious situation was not always satisfactory. George Pull- 
man, desirous of having the various religious denominations merge 
and form one large community church, built only one church edifice, 
the Green Stone Church.” The people, contrary to plans, organized 
their own churches and, prohibited from purchasing sites in Pullman, 
were obliged to rent undesirable quarters in the Arcade, the Casino, 
and the Market Building. The Presbyterians alone were able.to rent 
the Green Stone Church, but not until it had remained idle for several 
years and the annual rent had been reduced from $3600 to $1200. The 
parsonage, renting monthly for $65, was never occupied by a minister, 
the rental being deemed too burdensome.®’ The religious groups be- 
came increasingly dissatisfied, objecting particularly to high rentals and 
the commercial treatment to which they were subjected. Between 
John Waldron, a popular Catholic priest, and George Pullman there 
developed a bitter, personal feud which culminated finally in the resig- 
nation of Waldron from his pastorate. In his last sermon he denounced 


62 Aide Journal, Dec. 28, 1889, p. 5, and Oct. 10, 1891, p. 1; Pullman Journal, 
Nov. 23, 1895, p. 5. 

63 “Articles of Association and By-Laws of the Men's Society of elos Dec. 16, 
1895”, pp. 1-15, Pullman Branch Library; Pullman Journal, Nov. 9, 1895, p. 4. 

64 Chicago Times, Jan. 30, 1883, p. 6; Mrs. Doty, pp. 109-110; Arcade Jotirnal, 
May 10, 1890, p. 4; Pullman Journal, May 6, 1893, p. 9. 

65 Carwardine, p. 20; John Waldron, “History of the Parish of the Holy Rosary 
Church”, 1883, p. 1, archives of the church, Roseland, Chicago. 

66 Pullman Journal, Dec. 28, 1895, p. 4; Mrs. Doty, pp. 46-47. ` 

67 Chicago Herald, Jan. 13, 1886, p. 2; Ely, Harper's, LXX, 464; bra pp. 
20-21. 

- 68 Ibid., p. 22; Chicago Herald, Feb. 4, 1885, p. 2, and Jan. 13, 1886, p. 2; Pull- 
man Journal, Dec. 28, 1895, p. 9; U. S. Strike Commission Report, p. 451. 
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his enemy in sharp, caustic language, characterizing him as a “capi- 
talistic czar; a man who ruled, crushed and oppressed by the force of 
money”. The Catholics and Swedish Lutherans were finally per- 
mitted to secure some Pullman property for the erection of their own 
churches, but outside of the town.” 

During its heyday the model town was inspected by thousands of 
distinguished visitors. By fostering and conducting tours of the town, 
George Pullman revealed his profound pride in the venture“! Al. 
though the experiment was studied by many manufacturers, engineers, 
and economists, it was imitated only vaguely and never became a 
genuine pattern for any industrial community.” The Pullman Strike 
was largely instrumental in destroying whatever revolutionary effect 
the experiment was believed to have upon industrialism. 

The inherent weaknesses in the paternalistic venture were evident 
to few people prior to the strike of 1894. The terrible force of this up- 
heaval revealed that underneath the apparent calm and contentment 
of the citizenry there existed basic grievances. Among these, which 
have already been treated, were political domination and the absence 
of democracy, rigid paternalistic control over the tenants, exorbitant 
rentals, excessive gas and water rates, and the refusal to permit home 
ownership among the inhabitants. Equally important was the despotic 
policy of George Pullman toward labor. Numerous alleged grievances 
developed, including blacklisting, nepotism, favoritism, arbitrary dis- 
missal, and tyranny on the part of foremen.™ Regardless of Pullman's 
apparent interest in his workers, he shared with other industrialists 
the conviction that labor was only one of several commodities and that 
the wage scale should be rigorously governed by the condition of the 
labor market. A slump in business was invariably reflected in a wage 


69 Chicago Daily News, Feb. 11, 1887, p. 13 Chicago Herald, Feb. 12, 188%, p. 8. 

10 Pullman Journal, Nov. 5, 1892, p. 4, and May 20, 1893, p. 8; Chicago Herald, 
Aug. 10, 1886, p, 2. 

Ti Inter Ocean, Nov. 2, 1881, p. 6, and July 11, 1887, p. 16; Pullman Journal, 
Feb. 1, 1895, p. 14; “Visitors’ Register for the Town of Pullman”, Pullman Collection, 
Pullman Branch Library. 

12 Arcade Journal, Dec. 5, 1891, p. 5; Pullman Journal, 1893, Nov. 2, 1895, p. 8, 
and Jan. 18, 1896, p. 8; Calumet Record, Jan. 25, 1906, p. 1; Budgett Meakin, Model 
Factories and Villages: Ideal Conditions of Labor and Housing (London, 1905), pp. 
382-85; Graham R. Taylor, “Creating the New Steel City”, The Survey, XX (1909), 
22-36. 

13 Jane Addams, Twenty Years at Hull House (New York, 1917), p. 218; Chicago 
Herald, Jan. 9, 1888, p. 8; Chicago Times, Jan. 21, 1888, p. 2; U. S. Strike Commis- 
sion Report, pp. xxxvi, 441, 453, 481. 
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slash, irrespective of company earnings.* Against labor unions Pull- 
man fought uncompromisingly, and prior to 1894 unionism was of 
slight importance in the model town. From the very outset of the ex- 
periment there were labor difficulties, but in every strike, great or 
small, the Pullman corporation emerged victorious.” 

Few matters rankled in the minds of the inhabitants as much as the 
question of rentals. Extraordinarily high in comparison with the level 
elsewhere, the rents of Pullman imposed a severe burden upon the 
inhabitants during the panic of 1893. The company as paymaster 
slashed wages drastically while as landlord it declined to tamper in any 
way with the rentals. Refusing to recognize that the same conditions 
which depressed wages should also reduce rents, George Pullman 
boldly contended that the two were in no wise related. The claim that 
any laborer who was dissatisfied with the rent policy could live else- 
where was contrary to all evidence. Pressure was applied on non-Pull- 
man renters, forcing many of them to become Pullman tenants. In 
spite of all the company could do, the arrearage in rent mounted 
rapidly, reaching seventy thousand dollars at the time of the strike. 
Under the drastic wage slashes and irregular working conditions of 
1894 the wages of many laborers were so small that every cent was 
needed for the purchase of food and clothing. The Pullman Bank 
was inclined to ignore this situation, using every means to induce the 
renter to pay the maximum amount.” In the face of such widespread 
rent delinquency, the company could not very expediently resort to 
eviction; nor was it necessary as numerous unemployed tenants soon 
made their exit from the town.” 

The principal cause of the strike of 1894 was a radical reduction of 
wages fostered by a depression in business conditions. During the year 
ending on July 31, 1893, the corporation enjoyed a period of exceptional 
prosperity, earning profits of over six million dollars and employing in 
the Pullman shops 5500 men.* Unexpectedly, in the fall of 1893, 


T4 Ibid., p. xxxiii; Chicago Times, Sept. 30, 1885, p. 6; Chicago Evening Journal, 
Mar. 6, 1884, p. 3. 

75 Kirkland, pp. 398-400; Chicago Tribune, Feb. 17, 1882, p. 8; Chicago Times, 
Mar. 6, 1884, p. 8, Oct. 7, 1885, p. 8, May 18, 1886, p. 8; Chicago Herald, Jan. 9, 
1888, p. 8. 

76 Pullman, p. 28; U, S. Strike Commission Report, p. xxxv, xxxvi, 426, 462-63, 
516, 6113 Carwardine, p. 69. 

TTU. S, Strike Commission Report, pp. 515-17, 520-22. 

18 Pullman Journal, 1894, July 21, p. 8, Oct. 20, p. 4. 

79 “Annual Report of the Pullman Company”, fhid., Oct. 21, 1893, p. 4. 
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business slumped tremendously. Retrenchment was ordered in every 
department, and hundreds of men were dismissed. The car manufac- 
turing division sustained losses, but not the more important operating 
division, which continued to yield large revenue. Convinced that the 
profits of the latter should not be used to cushion the losses of the 
former, Pullman compelled labor in both divisions to shoulder a rela- 
tively large percentage of the losses. The share which labor was forced 
to bear, during the seven and one half months prior to the strike, was 
over sixty thousand dollars as compared with the fifty-two thousand 
dollar loss borne by the corporation in the manufacturing division 
during the same period. According to the United States Strike Com- 
mission, a fairer distribution of the losses would have been one fourth 
for labor and the remainder for the company. The wage reduction, 
which in some cases reached 35 per cent, averaged 25 per cent. Re- 
duced hours decreased further the laborer's income until many re- 
ceived a bare pittance. Interestingly enough, the salaries of Pullman 
officials were left undisturbed by the drastic retrenchment policy. | 
In defending the wage policy, George Pullman explained that he 
could not see the wisdom of utilizing profits which belonged to share- 
holders for the purpose of paying men higher wages than were justi- . 
fied by business. conditions.** To an impartial observer, however, the 
financial strength of the company was in strange contrast to the piti- 
ful plight of the employees. In 1893 the corporation possessed assets 
worth $62,000,000 of which $26,000,000 represented undivided profits. 
After the dividends of 8 per cent were paid in that year, a surplus of 
$4,000,000 remained from the profits of the year, which was enough 
for the company to have declared additional dividends of 10 per cent. 
Pullman stock, never watered, was then quoted at twice its par value?” 
In spite of the losses sustained in the construction department iri 1894, 
the earnings of the corporation in that year were sufficient to warrant 
the regular 8 per cent dividends which actually exceeded those of 1893 
by $300,000.84 Had the corporation dipped but lightly into the huge 
surplus of 1893, ‘there would have been no need for a drastic wage. re- 
80 U, S. Strike Commission Report, pp. xxxii-xxxiv, 547, 551, 354-57, 596, 597. 
Thomas Heathcoate, one of the strike leaders, affirmed that prior to the strike skilled 
mechanics received daily $1.50, and the ordinary laborer $1.30. Duane Doty, how- 
ever, estimated the average daily rate of pay at $1.85, assuming the worker coiled the 
full ten and three fourths hours. Ibid., pp. 429, 506. 
81 Ibid., p. 554» ; 
82“Annual Report of .the Pullman Company”, Pullman Journal, 1893, Jan. 7, 


p. 3, and. Oct. 21, p. 4. 
83 U. S. Strike Commission Report, p, xxi. 
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duction, and the suffering of the employees would have been alleviated. 

Convinced that their grievances could be redressed only through 
united effort, four thousand workers organized under the protecting 
wing of the American Railway Union. The company was presented 
with the following demands: investigation of shop abuses, reduction 
ot rent, and restoration of wages to the predepression level. The re- 
jection of these terms precipitated the strike on May 11. The poverty- 
stricken laborers issued an immediate appeal for relief and received 
from the public and labor unions a gratifying amount of aid. ** Nu- 
merous attempts were made by the strikers and others to arbitrate the 
differences, but to each plea for arbitration George Pullman either 
ignored the offer or replied tersely, “nothing to arbitrate”. He was 
grimly determined to eradicate all unionism from the shops and to 
operate his company, as always, without any dictation from labor. 
The American Railway Union, snubbed on every attempt at arbitra- 
tion, rallied to the support of the strikers by refusing to handle Pull- 
-man cars. This drew the opposition: of the General Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the strike immediately assumed national significance. The 
fast moving drama of this titantic struggle quickly shifted to Chicago, 
where rioting, pillage, and bloodshed reached menacing proportions. 
The military was ordered into the model town, as elsewhere, despite 
the peaceful, law-abiding character of the Pullman inhabitants.” By 
virtue of troops, court action, and the strategy of the General Man- 
agers’ Association, the strike was crushed. The Pullman shops, after 
twelve weeks of idleness, reopened in August on the terms of the com- 
pany: the low wage scale, the same rentals, and surrender of member- 
ship in the American Railway Union.® | 


84 Ibid., pp. xxiii, xxvii, xxxvii, 417; Carwardine, pp. 41-44. 

85 Pullman, p. 3; Eugene Debs, The Great Strike of 1894 and Its Features (New 
York, 1894), p. 9; U. S. Strike Commission Report, pp. xxxix, 424, 645-48; Thomas Beer, 
Hanna (New York, 1929), pp. 132-33. Convinced that Pullman’s policy toward labor 
was anything but judicious, Mark Hanna on one occasion exploded: “The damned 
idiot ought to arbitrate, arbitrate, arbitrate... . A man who won't meet his men half 
way isa... fool.” Ibid. 

86 U, S. Strike Commission Report, pp. Xxix-xxx1, xxxiv-xl, xlii-xliii; McAlister Cole- 
man, Eugene V. Debs (New York, 1930), pp. 125-29. The American Railway Union 
was organized in Chicago in June, 1893, and shortly afterwards engaged in a strike 
on the Great Northern Railroad from which the union emerged victorious. Ably led 
by Eugene Debs, the organization decided to boycott all Pullman cars only after all 
overtures for arbitration had failed. Ibid. 

87 Pullman Journal, 1894, May 19, p. 8, and July 7, p. 8; U. S. Strike Commission 
Report, pp. xxxvii, 452, 505. À 

88 I51d., pp. xxvii, xlii, 422, 438, 562. 
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The Pullman Strike left the workers in a demoralized condition. 
Despite the scarcity of work, six hundred new men were given em- 
ployment. With public charity exhausted and work available only to 
a portion of. the old population, nearly six thousand people were con- 
fronted with starvation. In their distress they appealed to Governor 
John P. Altgeld, who made a personal inspection of conditions in the 
town and found them to be alarming.. Turning to George Pullman 
for aid, Governor Altgeld alluded to the ironic fact that men who had 
worked in the Pullman shops for more than ten years were compelled 
to apply for relief two weeks after work stopped. Without mincing 
words, Pullman declined to render any assistance, and the governor 
was thereupon obliged to issue a proclamation appealing to the people 
of Illinois for relief. Normal times eventually returned, but the spirit 
of the people toward the motives of George Pullman could never be 
the same. 

The Pullman Experiment did not long survive this disastrous labor 
upheaval. On October 19, 1897, at the age of sixty-six years, the builder 
and guardian of the model town died, thereby removing an induence 
which would have resisted the forces bent upon destroying the experi- 
ment.” Eyen more significant, perhaps, was the decision of the State 
Supreme Court, October 24, 1898, which condemned paternalism. and 
declared the establishment and operation of the model town ta be in 
violation of the corporate privileges of the Pullman charter’? The pro- 
ceedings, which apparently had their origin in the Pullman Strike, 
were started in August, 1894, by Maurice T. Moloney, attorney gen- 
eral of Illinois. The Pullman Corporation contested the suit vigorously 
but accepted the final decision without any apparent resentment,®? 
With the defender of the town no longer at the helm, the company 
bowed to the inevitable and permitted its paternalistic venture to perish. 

The dissolution of the experiment was ordered within five years, 
but upon petition it was extended for five years more®* The Pullman 

"89 Altgeld, pp. 421-24; Chicago Tribune, 1894, Aug. 21, p. 1, Aug. 22, pp. I, 13, 
and Aug. 23, p. 1. John P. Altgeld, governor of Illinois during this period, was very 
friendly to the cause of labor. It was against his protests that President Cleveland sent 
federal troops: to Chicago. Harry Barnard, Eagle Forgotten: The Life of Jokn Peter 
Altgeld (Indianapolis, 1938), pp. 295-307. 

80 Inter Ocean, Oct. 20, 1897, p. 2. 

91 Reports of Cases at Law and in Chancery Argued and Determined in the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois (Springfield, 1899), CLXXV, 143-49. 

92 Chicago Chronicles, Jan. 7, 1899, p. 2; Chicago Tribune, Apr. 12, 1894, p. 7, 


Aug. 12, 1894, p. 7, Oct. 25, 1898, p. 7, and Jan. 8, 1899, p. 14. 
93 Calumet Record, Feb. 18, 1894, p. 1. 
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Company lost all interest in the aesthetic features of the town and per- 
mitted it to degenerate into an ugly shell. Lake Vista was destroyed, 
and the Playground and Athletic Island were appropriated for indus- 
trial purposes. The Arcade Theater was closed, the sewage farm aban- 
doned, and various other institutions and functions discontinued. The 
library survived, but with different support and under different man- 
agement.”* During the summer of 1907 the public buildings and homes 
were thrown on the market, the terms being easy and preference 
being shown to the inhabitants* On July 9, 1907, a plat of the town 
was submitted to the City Commissioner of Public Works, thereby ter- 
minating officially the existence of the model town as a separate com- ` 
munity in Chicago.*® 

The ending of the “noble experiment” did not occasion among the 
writers and editors any expression of regret’? The logic of circum- 
stances had convinced the idealists and theorists that they would have 
to search elsewhere for a solution of industrial problems. Paternalism, 
instead of promoting better relations between employees and em- 
ployer, had actually provided the laborer with new grievances and 
placed in the path of industrial peace an insuperable barrier. Improved 
living conditions and a favorable environment contributed only in 
part to the contentment of labor. Freedom of action and the right of 
self-expression were equally important. The strike of 1894, more than 
anything else, stamped indelibly on the mind of the laborer the true 
character of the experiment. Convinced that the Pullman corporation 
had no genuine interest in his fate, the worker became cynical toward 
the whole venture. The model town thus became a source of bitter 
disillusionment and finally, exposed with all of its frailties and con- 
tradictions, collapsed, joining many other social experiments designed 
to promote the well-being of the human race. ° 

Aumont LINDSEY. 
Mary Washington College. 


94 Ibid., June 13, 1901, p. 9; Inter Ocean, Apr. 29, 1909, p. 5; Chicago Chronicles, 
Jan. 7, 1899, p. 2; Taylor, Satellite Cities, pp. 37-38, 57; Correspondence of Mrs. 
George Pullman to Bertha S. Ludlum, Dec. 12, 1907, Pullman Collection, Pullman 
Branch Library. 

95 Calumet Record, May 9 to Nov. 12, 1907. 

96 Ibid., July 11, 1907, pp. I, 5. 

97 Ibid., Nov. 26, 1903, p. 10; Chicago Evening Post, Oct. 25, 1899, p. 4; New 
York Times, Oct. 20, 1897, p. 6; Chicago Record, Jan. 9, 1899, p. 5; Chicago Journal, 
Oct. 26, 1898, p. 4; Inter Ocean, Jan. 9, 1899, p. 5; Chicago Times Herald, Oct. 20, 
1897, p. 6; Taylor, Satellite Cities, p. 74, ch. 111 being Jane Addams’s, “A Modern Lear”. 


NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS 


THE Concress OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES AT ZURICH 


Tue Eighth International Congress of Historical Sciences was held 
in Zurich from August 28 to September 3, 1938, under the direc- 
tion of the International Committee of Historical Sciences, which was 
created in 1926. The committee in charge of the Zurich Congress 
consisted of Harold W. V. Temperley, Master of Peterhouse, Michel 
Lhéritier (Dijon), Georg Hoffmann and Hans Nabholz (Zurich), 
Karl Brandi (Gottingen), Francois L. Ganshof (Ghent), Marcel 
Handelsman (Warsaw), Halvdan Koht (Oslo), and Giocchino Volpe 
(Rome), while the Swiss committee on arrangements, representing the 
Swiss universities and various Zurich interests, had as its executive 
body Hans Nabholz, president, Georg Hoffmann, secretary, Ernst | 
Gagliardi, and Anton Largiader. These four bore the principal burden 
of making preparations for the congress and of assuring its success, 
and to them is due the sincere gratitude of the historical brotherhood. _ 

The advance registration of members and associate members was 
unusually large: 1185, distributed among all parts of the world (Europe 
1097, Africa 11, Asia 19, Australia 2, North America 49, South America 
7) and among 49 countries. For various reasons, however, including 
the uncertainties and difficulties of the political and economic situation, 
the actual, attendance fell substantially below, perhaps by nearly a 
third, the number of those whose names appeared in the advance issue 
of the Teilnehmerverzeichniss, . About twenty-six American scholars 
are known to have been present; the government of the United States 
was represented by Waldo G. Leland and Solon J. Buck, who also, 
with Harold Deutsch, Clyde L. Grose, John L. LaMonte,- and 
Waldemar Westergaard, officially represented the American Historica] 
Association. 

The program of the congress, in spite of vigorous efforts to reduce 
the number of papers read, included 321 communications, of which 
145 were in French, 91 in German, 42 in English, 42 in Italian, and one 
in Spanish. As is normally the case, a considerable number of papers, 
probably ten per cent or more, were omitted because their authors failed 
to appear—perhaps not an unmixed evil but a cause of confusion 
and disappointment. 
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The program was organized in the following sections: (1) pre- 
history, (2) ancient history and classical archaeology, (3) auxiliary 
sciences and archives, (4) numismatics, (5) medieval and Byzantine 
history, (6) modern history to 1914, (7) history of non-European 
countries, (8) religious and ecclesiastical history, (9) history of law 
and institutions, (10) economic and social history, (11) military history, 
(12) history of philosophy, fine arts, and literature, (13) history of 
science, (14) historical method, theory, and teaching, (special) historical 
demography. 

In the organization of the sessions a distinction was drawn between 
those of the mornings, which were reserved for longer communications 
‘of more general interest, and those of the afternoons, which were 
devoted to shorter and usually more specialized papers. The papers 
showed, as always, a great diversity of interest; inasmuch as sum- 
maries of most of them were printed in advance in Bulletins XXXIX 
and XL of the International Committee of Historical Sciences and 
distributed to all in attendance, those who wish to explore their subject 
matter can readily do so, an exercise which would undoubtedly be 
profitable for readers of this brief account. It is with regret that we 
are obliged to note that only five papers dealt with America, for it is 
evident that European historical scholarship has as yet but a vague idea 
of the interest and enlightenment that it would find in the serious 
study of certain phases of American history.’ Since, however, only 
three of the sixteen papers offered by American scholars themselves 
dealt with American subjects, we are not in a favorable position to 
lodge a complaint against our colleagues of other countries. 

For the program as a whole it should be said that papers of general 
interest, as well as papers of significance for the study of the present 
problems of the world, abounded.” Many interesting and some sensa- 


1 The five papers, according to the program, were as follows: Solon J. Buck, “The 
Services of the National Archives of the United States to Historical Research”; Franklin D. 
Scott, “Some American Influences on Scandinavia’; Arthur P. Coleman, “The Polish 
Insurrection of 1830 in the Opinion of a New England City [New Haven, Connecticut]”; 
Blanche Maurel, “L'abolition de l'esclavage 4 St.-Domingue et la résistance des planteurs, 
1789-1794”; Max Silberschmidt, “Die Bedeutung des Ubersten Gerichtshofes [Supreme 
Court] fiir die Entwicklung einer Nationalen Politik in den U.S.A.” 

2 Among the papers of general interest may be mentioned, by way of illustration: 
“Les causes profondes de la ruine du monde antique’ by T. Walek-Czernecki of 
Warsaw; “Kontinuitatsproblem und Denkmiálerforschung” by Hans Zeiss of Munich; 
“Il commercio internazionale nel Medioevo” by A. Sapari of Florence; “Les permanences 
de l'histoire” by Nicolas Jorga of Bucharest; “L'histoire internationale” by Michel Lhéritier 
of Dijon; and “The Place of Lord Acton in the Liberal Movement of the Nineteenth 
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tional antecedents and parallels were presented and discussed with ` 


animation. Indeed, discussion of a rather high order, facilitated by the 
printed summaries, characterized the sessions and will be reported in 


the proceedings that are to be os in the Bulletin of the Inter- 


national Committee. 

Of the papers listed in the program, 60 were in the'field of modern 
history, 41 in legal and institutional history, 34 in medieval and 
Byzantine history, 31 in the history of philosophy, fine arts, and litera- 
ture, 27 in economic and social history, 22 in ancient history and 
archaeology, with an equal number on historical method, theory, and 
teaching, 14 on archives and auxiliary sciences, 7 each in the fields of 
military history and the history of science, 6 in numismatics, and 3 
each in prehistory and Asiatic history.. This distribution is, however, 
only approximate, since numerous papers could logically have been 
assigned to other groups than thase in which the program placed them. 

It is difficult to distinguish definite trends of historical thought 
among the communications. If any single tendency was apparent, it 
was the effort to relate research, even in remote fields, to problems 
and interests of today. No one who reads the two volumes of sum- 
maries can accuse the members of the Zurich Congress of working in a 
vacuum; historical problems of nationalism were discussed by many 
speakers from many different countries; the history of international 
relations provided papers of striking significance; while numerous 
communications dealt with the historical development of the state, 
with the history of revolution and class struggle, and with problems 
of population. 

In spite of the strains and stresses of the international situation, the 
spirit of the Zurich Congress was one of reasonable harmony and 
mutual respect; sharp differences of opinion, not always due tc purely 
scientific convictions, were sometimes revealed in the discussions, but 
they were invariably expressed in courteous form and did not give 
rise to incidents, Certainly the impression was justified that the his- 
torians of the world earnestly desire to dwell together in peace and 


Century” by E. L. Woodward of Oxford. Among papers of special interest in the light 
of present-day problems may be mentioned: “Le procés de la renationalisation de la 
Silésie au XIX? siècle” by Marcel Hande’sman of Warsaw; “Palmerston and tke Liberal 
Movement, 1830-1841” by C. K. Webster of London; “England and the Dogma of 
Turkey’s Integrity and Independence from Palmerston to Disraeli” by H. W. V. Temperley 


of Cambridge; “Bismarck's Afrikapolitik” by G. Rein of Hamburg; “Die Schweiz und : 


die ungarische Emigration, 1849-1854” ky D. Jánossy of Budapest; and “Anglo-German 
Diplomatic Relations, 1898-1901” by Stanley Trickett of Madison. 
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friendship. It is an achievement in which the International Committee 
of Historical Sciences may take a reasonable satisfaction that during 
a dozen of the most difficult years of the world’s history it has been 
able to bring about the cordial co-operation of scholars of all countries, 
even though their subject matter, in these days of conflicting ideals and 
ideologies, is as full of high explosive as was religion in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The absence of historians from the Union 
of Soviet Republics was noted with regret, but it was due solely to 
unsettled difficulties existing for more than a decade between the 
Union and Switzerland. 

The place of the next congress, to be held in 1943, will be decided 
by the International Committee at its meeting in Prague next May. An 
invitation has been extended by the Italian government and historians 
to hold the congress in Rome. 

- Warno G. LELAND. 

American Council of Learned Societies. 


IMPERIAL REFORM AND THE HABSBURGS, 1486-1504 
A NEW INTERPRETATION 1 


A detailed and scholarly investigation of the constitutional reform 
of the Empire at the end of the Middle Ages has long been a desidera- 
tum. German medieval history after the Hohenstaufen period used to 
be represented, generally, as merely a process of decomposition of the 
Empire into innumerable small political units, but lately increased atten- 
tion has been drawn to the factors which enabled the Empire to survive 
for three centuries after the close of the Middle Ages. 

Recent reinterpretations, however, have not yet merged into a har- 
monious synthesis. Two contradictory theories have been expounded. 
One is set forth by Bernhard Schmeidler,? the other by the author of the 
volumes under consideration. 

The interpretation given by Schmeidler has met with a wide- 
spread response among.German scholars. According to his view, the 
innumerable local struggles which at first sight seem to have con- 

1 Mittelrhein und Reich im Zeitalter der Reichsreform, 1356-1504. By EDUARD 
ZIEHEN. Two volumes. (Frankfurt a. M.: Im. Selbstverlag, Winterbachstr. 46. 1934; 
"1937. Pp. 1-384; 385-878. r2 M.; 17 M.) 

2 “Die Bedeutung des späteren Mittelalters für die deutsche und europäische 
Geschichte”, Historische Vierteljakhrschrift, XXIX (1934), 93-108, especially, 102 ff; 


“Das spätere Mittelalter als ein Zeitalter der Auflösung und der Vorbereitung”, Welt als 
Geschichte, Y (1936), 349-67. 
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stituted German history in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries event- 
ually served to produce one great effect: the center of gravity, so to 
speak, in German political life was shifted from the west to the east, 
_ from the ecclesiastical electorates and scattered territories on the Rhine 
to the large territorial states in the colonized provinces of the east-—to 
Bohemia and Austria, to Saxony and Branderiburg. Overshadowed by 
these new eastern powers and by a few other large territories in the 
older parts of Germany, the dismembered districts in the west, which 
had formed the basis of Germany’s political life through the Hohen- 
staufen period, “dragged out an existence which was no longer essen- 
tial for the destiny of the German community”. They lost more and 
more of their significance in spite of the attempts of the archbishops 
of Mainz to increase the influence of these petty minor states through a 
reform of the constitution of the Empire. The destiny of Germany 
definitely depended on the new strong powers in the east. There, on 
the eve of the Reformation, the Habsburgs were zbout to build up a 
new German state of modern structure. 

However impressive this theory may be, it seems to express only 
half the truth. Besides the efforts of the archbishops of Mainz to reform 
the constitution of the Empire there was the founcing of the Swabian 
League in the most divided region of the west and the establishment 
of many local confederations for the maintenance of the public peace 
and economic life throughout the Empire. Did they not all play their 
part in the great transformation of medieval into modern Germany? 

As a matter of fact, many scholars who, during the last few decades, 
have studied German history in the late Middle Ages have regarded 
the confederations (Eimungen) between individual territories and 
towns, springing from the free initiative of the partners, as one of the 
most efficient of the bonds which kept together large sections of the 
Empire. Ernst Bock describes these free confederations as constitut- 
ing one of the main factors in the reintegration of the Empire after the 
interregnum.’ Recently an article by Fritz Ernst has drawn attention 
to the co-operation of the small estates in the formation of the Swabian 
League.* After Switzerland had become a more or less independent 
power and the Palatinate and Bavaria under the Wittelsbachs had de- 


3 Der Schwäbische Bund und seine Verfassungen (Breslau, 1927); “Monarchie, 
Einung und Territorium in späteren Mittelalter”, Hist. Vierteljahrsch., XXIV (1929), 
557- e 

4 “Reichs- und Landespolitik im Süden Deutschlands am Ende des Mittelalters”, 
thid., XXX (1936), 720-31. 
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veloped into strong territorial states, reaction in interjacent Swabia re- 
sulted in the federation of many menaced small princes, knights 
(Reichsritter), monasteries, and towns. The same political evolution 
which brought about the rise of comparatively large and centralized 
monarchies in the east and in certain districts in the older parts of Ger- 
many strengthened the spirit of free co-operation in other provinces 
and assisted the reintegration of the Empire, with its old constitutional 
traditions, on a more modern basis. 

The problem is, how far this revival of federative tendencies was 
capable of creating lasting reforms in the Empire beyond the local and 
provincial sphere. Was the imperial reform attempted by the Diet of 
Worms in 1495 and by the council of regency from 1500 to 1502 the 
work of these invigorated federative forces alone? Ziehen has made this 
problem the center of his detailed and penetrating study, the outcome 
of which seems to be in complete opposition to the views of Schmeidler. 

Ziehen’s interpretation of the Reichsreform may be defined as the 
theory that the movement headed by Berthold von Henneberg, arch- 
bishop of Mainz, was the last attempt to lead Germany onto the path 
which England had trodden after Magna Carta. If Berthold had suc- 
ceeded in his plans, Germany, in Ziehen’s opinion, would have become 
something like a constitutional monarchy, based on the free collabora- 
tion of the crown and the estates. The constitution designed for the 
imperial council of regency in 1500-1502 would have become the Ger- ` 
man Magna Carta? What prevented this was the Habsburg power, 
above all the personality of Maximilian I. Ziehen agrees with Schmeid- 
ler in accentuating the gradual shifting of political power to Germany’s 
colonial east but considers this process as fateful for Germany’s future. 
In the fifteenth century, he thinks, the scales were still balanced. While 
the Habsburg power and the Prussian and Saxon monarchies were 
rising in the east, the efforts to reorganize the Empire originated in the 
old center of German civilization, in the districts along the Rhine. The 
‘Empire could be contemplated there in the light of an enlarged Rhen- 
ish state on a federative basis, under the guidance of the electors and 
particularly the archbishop of Mainz as Germany’s first ecclesiastical 
prince and traditional “archchancellor”. 

The reform failed, in part because of the territorial weakness of the 
archbishopric of Mainz, even more because of the reluctance of the 
German east, but mainly because of the opposition of the Habsburg 


5 Pp. 33, 605, 613, 765 f. 
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emperor. The frequent dissensions and infrequent collaboration (with 
lasting results only in the economic sphere) between Mainz, the Pala- 
tinate, and the other Rhenish electorates, on the one hand, and the 
real or alleged resistance of Frederick JI] and Maximilian I to any at- 
tempt at national reconstruction, on the other—these are the two leit- 
motivs of Ziehen’s work. It is pervaded by a grave accusation against 
Maximilian and the Habsburg monarchy as being responsible for the 
failure of Germany’s national restoration on the eve of. the Rerorma- 
tion. All the unfavorable opinions concerning Maximilian which haye 
ever been expressed are collected in this book. The dark traits of his 
character, which earlier writers did not conceal, have now, says Ziehen, 
been confirmed from a new point of view. The one decisive thing 
which was lacking for the reform of the Empire was Maximilian’s 
“goodwill”. Whereas Berthold von Henneberg could boast of a “purely 
German pedigree” (which Ziehen investigates in detail), Maximilian 
was a stranger to Germany, with the blood of many European nations 
in his veins. He, not Charles IV, ought to be called “des Heiligen 
Römischen Reiches Deutscher Nation Erzstiefvater”.? 

The question on wbich this theory must stand or fall is the verdict 
on Maximilian's policy. Unfortunately, it is extremely difficult for the 
reader of Ziehen’s book to re-examine his conclusions; the author refers 
to a wealth of documents and previous publications in his notes but 
does not, as a rule, indicate clearly which items of information are to 
be found in each of them. How far, then, may the reader of his book 
presume that the foundations of the new and striking theory are sound?. 

There can be no doubt about the fact that at an early stage of im- 
perial reform, as long as the old emperor, Frederick II, alone con- 
ducted’ the affairs of the Empire, the full initiative in all matters of 
imperial réform lay. with Archbishop Berthold of Mainz. But at the 
Diet of Nuremberg in 1491 the young king, Maximilian, began to act 
as a delegate of the old emperor and in his place. Our information 
about the negotiations in that year is so meager that it is difficult to 
establish the authorship of the important projects submitted to the diet. 
Among them there was a scheme that the Empire should be divided 
into five or six military districts, in each of which the estates should be 
bound to give each other mutual assistance and to defend the frontier 
of the Empire. Those who advocated these proposals before the plenum 
were, it is true, the electors and other princes present at the diet, under 
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Berthold’s leadership. But they had all been previously summoned 
to the young king. Did the initiative come from him? Erich Molitor, 
the last scholar who studied the history of this diet on the basis of the 
available documents, in his excellent book, Die Reichsreformbestre- 
bungen des 15. Jahrhunderts bis zum Tode Kaiser Friedrichs III., re- 
views the order of events as follows: The first project for military re- 
form was Maximilian's. He discussed it with Berthold, the electors of 
` Saxony and Brandenburg, and Count Eberhard of Württemberg, and 
it was then submitted by these princes to the plenum in a modified 
form. “Maximilian”, such is Molitor’s conclusion, “was really honestly 
convinced of the necessity for reform” because he hoped to obtain in 
exchange the financial and military support of the reorganized Em- 
pire.” 

According to Ziehen, the course of events was different. “The Elec- 
tor Berthold”, he says, “insisted on his old plan of a federation of the 
estates (Reichseinung)”. The princes mentioned above supported him. 
They were all summoned to Maximilian, and after several days’ con- 
sultation with him they submitted a scheme to the plenum. Maxi- 
milian did not make any comment in public. His time was taken up 
with a gorgeous tournament." In other words, Maximilian’s initia- 
tive, which Molitor thought he had established, is not mentioned 
by Ziehen. The reader is given to understand that Maximilian 
behaved in an entirely unconcerned manner or even pursued a 
policy of obstruction to the plan championed by the archbishop of 
Mainz. There are no indications as to why Ziehen considers himself 
justified in ignoring Molitor’s conclusions, nor does he base his own 
statements on clear new evidence from source material. One wonders 
whether any prejudice against Maximilian and the Habsburgs distorts 
the picture. Ziehen’s discussion of the subsequent diet, held at Coblenz 
in 1492, supplies the answer. | 

The documents of the diet of 1492 are more abundant and have 
enabled Fritz Hartung, as well as Molitor, to give a precise account 
of the negotiations. Maximilian now definitely entered on a policy of 
do ut des. He agreed to the proposals of the estates for public peace, 
an imperial chamber of justice, and regulation of the coinage, on con- 
dition that the reform of the constitution should include military re- 
organization of the Empire, in order to support him in his war with 
France. In every diocese throughout the Empire commissaries of the 
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emperor and the estates, working together, were to lexy a tax for .a 
new army, calculated according to the number of hearths; the estates 
(represented by the electors) were to have a majority of the supervisors 
appointed in each archbishopric, whereas the army raised with this 
money was to be led by a general who was to be nominated by the 
king and controlled by deputies of the estates. From the Brandenburg 
documents of the diet we know for certain that this well-considered 
attempt to combine centralized military efficiency with a large measure 
of control by the estates was Maximilian’s work. We also know the re- 
action of the estates. They agreed to a tax raised according to the 
method proposed but at a much lower rate; the plan for the military 
reorganization of the Empire was dropped; the money raised was to 
be .kept for emergencies; the final decision of the estates was to be 
postponed for a month, until a later diet, the outcome of which could 
not be foreseen.’ 

Here then we are undoubtedly faced with a constructive scheme 
and an extremely active policy of Maximilian’s for the reform of the 
Empire—all the more important because later on the famous law of 
the Gemeine Pfennig at the Diet of Worms in 1495 was influenced by 
this tax project of 1492, although at Worms it was the elector of Mainz 
who championed the idea of a general tax in the Empire. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from these facts seems to be obvious: although 
the estates tried to achieve the civil reform of the Empire (Landfriede 
and Kammergericht), the king was the driving force in the attempts 
to reorganize Germany’s military power. It was he, indeed, who after 
Berthold’s death continued to work out proposals for a military reor- 
ganization and eventually, in 1512, inaugurated the division of the Em- 
pire into circles (Kreise) headed by. Kreishauptleute. 

How does Ziehen reconcile these facts with his theory that Maxi- 
milian was nothing but an opponent of the constitutional reforms at- 
tempted by the elector of Mainz? Ziehen merely mentions the counter- 
propositions of Berthold’s group, without saying a word about the fact 
that these schemes were the answers to projects of Maximilian’s and 
were often nothing but modifications of royal suggestions. We learn from 
Ziehen’s work only that, as “the result” of the diet of 1492, a “remark- 
able scheme for a tax in the Empire” (the origin is not indicated) was 
given to the estates to take home with them.” This scheme as described 

9 Hartung, “Die Reichsreform von 1485 bis 1495: Ihr Verlauf und ihr Wesen”, 
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by Ziehen is in its substance the decision of the estates at the end of the 


diet. The range of their offer, however, is magnified through the in- 
clusion of some features of the preceding proposals of the king. 


Thus we hear of the resolve of the estates to reassemble on “25. XL . 


or (beziehungsweise) 13. XII.” to decide definitely on Reichsreform and 
- Reichshilfe. But we do not hear that this resolution practically im- 
plied that the estates did not agree to the date fixed by the king and 
that they were extending the time for their answer by about a month 
(from November 11 to December 13). We are also told that, accord- 
ing to the scheme taken home with them by the estates, “knights and 
foot soldiers were to be raised in Germany by means of a tax”. But 
we are not told that the estates meant only to store up money for emer- 
gencies, whereas Maximilian had proposed to them to build up a per- 
manent military organization with army captains throughout the Em- 
pire. Finally, we are informed that, “according to another proposal” 
(the name of the originator is not mentioned), “a commander-in-chief 
was to reside at Mainz”. But we are not informed that this clause had 
actually been the coping stone of the original royal project and was one 
of the very points which were canceled in the version taken home by the 
estates for consideration. 

It is this repeated omission of all the facts explaining Maximilian’s 
policy and real aims that makes Ziehen’s whole presentation of imperial 
reform appear in a wrong light. With regard to the Diet of Worms 
in 1495, for instance, Ziehen correctly states that the law relating to the 
common penny was in part influenced by the tax scheme proposed at 
the Diet of Coblenz three years before.“ But as that scheme had 
not been revealed as Maximilian’s creation, the reader cannot correct 
Ziehen’s underestimation of Maximilian’s policy. These consequences 
are felt most of all in the description of the imperial council of 
regency (set up in the years 1500-1502), which constitutes one of 
the most important chapters of Ziehen’s book. The reader, who 
is told only that Maximilian, one day in 1501, at the decisive stage of 
his transactions with the council, left Nuremberg secretly by night 
and reduced the whole institution to inefficiency,” would do well to 
consult the old but still important monograph, Das Nürnberger Reichs- 
regiment by Victor von Kraus? He' would then find that originally 
Maximilian had favored the establishment of a government by the es- 
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tates in continuation of his policy of do ut des because he had sup- 
posed he would receive from a strengthened Empire powerful military 
assistance against France and Turkey. But in 1501 he thought that he 
had been deceived because the estates had not responded to the royal 
concessions in the administrative sphere with financial support for his 
foreign policy. Moreover, the council of regency under Berthold’s 
leadership had entered into direct negotiations with France, in almost 
open revolt against their legitimatė overlord, the Habsburg king. “The 
last remnant of royal authority was at stake”, is: Kraus's comment, and 
Maximilian’s sudden flight from his false position in Nuremberg was 
“the only possible measure” left to him. 

When these facts are realized, the new interpretation brought for- 
ward by Ziehen of imperial reform and of the role played by Habs- ` 
burg policy in German history abcut 1500 is untenable. The compari- 
son of the constitution designed for the Reichsregiment in 1499-1500 
with the development of English history from Magna Carta onward is 
misleading. The main point of the imperial reform attempted before 
and after 1495 was not protection of feudal or individual rights against 
tyrannical royal power or defense af the privilege of the estates to grant 
or refuse financial demands of the king. The reformers, led by Berthold 
von Henneberg, had set themselves the task of seizing many of the 
rights of a decayed royal power, in foreign as well as in homé politics, 
and transferring them to a federative representation of the imperial es- 
tates. For a while the estates claimed complete control of the sums 
brought in by the new imperial tax; they wanted to decide on peace 
and war and make their own foreign policy, and they entertained di- 
rect relations with foreign powers. More appropriate, therefore, than 
the comparison with Magna Carta in England or the position of the 
estates general in France wculd be the interpretation of the policy of 
the German estates as an approach to a federal state* But even this 
interpretation is not sufficient, judged by the real course of events. The 
imperial council of the estates aiter 1500 lacked farsightedness and 
initiative in all matters of foreign policy. If Germany as a whole, after 
a period of thorough dissolution, remained a unit and a factor in 
European politics and was able to maintain her independence and for- 
mer structure during the rise of the great Western powers, this was 
because the confederation of the estates could rely on the military pro- 
tection of the Habsburg emperors. 


14 Ziehen, p. 68. 
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A comparison more helpful in explaining the structure of the 
Empire about 1500 would be with the constitution of the Netherlands 


a century later. The independence ‘and security of the confederation - 


of the states general was bound up with the fact that military de- 
fense and command were centralized in the stadholderate, given to a 
member of the House of Orange, and that this military command, 
although ‘repressed in peaceful times, could be renewed in the hour of 
foreign aggression, as was the case as late as 1672, on the occasion of 
Louis XIV’s invasion. It was a similar type of dyarchy which was at 
the root of the problems of Germany about 1500. Not only did the 
Habsburg family defend Germany against the Turks and prevent 
French predominance in Europe, but Maximilian was also the initiator 
of all attempts to reorganize the military strength and political effi- 
ciency of the Empire.” It was not without reason that he was one of 
the most popular German kings and the center of the humanistic cir- 
cles in which modern national thought first developed in Germany. 
Just as the history of the Netherlands can be explained only by refer- 
ence to the co-operation of the states general and the House of Orange, 
so the full and final history of German imperial reform must be a pic- 
ture of the interaction of two factors, both of which helped to bring 
about a certain reintegration of the Empire. The reform movement of 
the estates under the leadership of the archbishop of Mainz ran parallel 
to a regeneration of the royal authority by the Habsburgs. . 

Ziehen’s voluminous work will, therefore, prove useful to future 
scholarship only if its general conclusions are disregarded, or at least 
strongly modified, and the book is taken as a monograph which ex- 
plains one of two contributing factors but leaves the problems connected 
with the other, the personality of Maximilian, unsolved. The writ- 
ings of Schmeidler mentioned above, which accentuate too strongly 
the other factor, should be read with Ziehen’s work. Those who study 
the question should also consult the well-pondered essay of Dr. H. Ger- 
ber, “Kaiser Maximilian I”, which will give them an excellent idea of 
what has actually been achieved by scholars during the last few decades 
for the historical appreciation of Maximilian’s personality.** 

One of the reasons for Zichen’s failure in the reinterpretation ‘of the 


15 The same is true of Maximilian’s, and even more of Charles the Fifth’s, protection 
of the economic efficiency of the German imperial cities. See my articles, “Religion and 
Politics" in the German Imperial Cities during the Reformation”, English Historical 
Review, IA (1937), especially pp. 406 ff., 615 ff., 629 ff. 
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imperial reform movement of 1486 to 1504 is the restriction of his re- 
search to the local history of a small district on the middle Rhine. Under 
the influence of affection for his Rhenish home, he has obviously been 
moved by a desire to discover that in the attempts at a constitutional 
reconstruction of Germany on the eve of the Reformation the most 
prominent part was played by the lands surrounding the confluence 
of the Neckar, the Main, and the Rhine, “the heart of Germany” in 
the terminology of his book. Although the immediate subject of his 
research is only the relationship of these middle Rhenish districts to 
imperial reform, he believes that he has solved the problem as a whole 
because in his opinion the middle Rhenish history of those years was 
more or less the pivot of the history of the Empire.” We have seen 
the unfortunate effects of this preconception on the description of the 
diets and reform schemes from 1485 to 1504. But the confusion of a gen- 
eral and a local viewpoint is responsible also for the somewhat com- 
plicated architecture of the whole book and for a decided: lack of 
proportion and circumspection in many details. 

In the introductory chapters, which take up about two thirds of the 
first volume, long passages of merely local interest alternate with in- 
quiries into the influence of the Rhineland on general German history 
from the Golden Bull of 1356 to the period of imperial reform. Two 
monographs on the lands belonging to the archbishopric of Mainz and 
the Palatinate respectively —detailed geographical surveys—are followed 
by a biography of Archbishop Berthold von Henneberg which does not 
omit a single fact that might be considered to have the slightest connec- 
tion with his life. Finally we come to the history of imperial reform 
from 1486 to 1504 and of the part played in it by the territories and 
cities on the middle Rhine. This principal section of the work occupies 
the last third of the first and the whole of the second volume. Here, 
also, perspective is frequently distorted by the introduction into the 
general history of the Empire of events that are of interest only for 
the history of the middle Rhine. 

In spite of these defects, however, and the more serious misinterpre- 
tation to which attention has been called, these two large volumes will 
be widely studied. The profuse literature on imperial reform and the 
federative policy of the imperial estates which has appeared since 
Heinrich Ulmann's fundamental biography of Maximilian has here 
been collected and utilized for the first time. In addition Ziehen has 
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studied a great number of documents on the subject in the archives of 
Vienna, Munich, Frankfort, Würzburg, and in other important German 
depositories. Many of these documents will not be available in print for 
a long time.*® Thus to the students of late medieval history Ziehen’s 
work will long remain a frequently consulted guide. It is for this reason 
that it has seemed desirable to indicate its limitations. The book is 
welcome as a starting point for further studies, but much of the informa- 
tion and general interpretation contained in it requires careful re- 
examination. 


Hans Baron. 
New York City. 


GREEK AND ENGLISH COLONIZATION 


Tue student of colonial America acquainted with Greek history 
cannot fail to be impressed by certain analogies between the Greek 
colonization of Sicily and the English colonization of America. Edward 
A. Freeman, for example, wrote nearly half a century ago, “L can never 
think of America without something suggesting Sicily, or of Sicily with- 
out something suggesting America.”* More recently the statement has 
been made that in Sicily and South Italy the Greeks found their 
America* In view of such bold assertions it is perhaps worth while to 
look a little more systematically into the causes and phases of the two 
colonizing movements. 

It is commonly assumed that overpopulation drove the Greeks to 
seek new homes abroad. The pressure of population upon the means 
of subsistence was acute in Greece chiefly on account of a faulty distri- 
bution of property? Land was being concentrated into larger holdings, 
and an ever-increasing number of people were being systematically ex- 
cluded from a share of what in a previous age had been the common 
estate of the family. In the case of England a similar development took 
place with the spread of the enclosure system. 

18 They are to be published by the Historical Commission of the Munich Academy 
of Sciences in Deutsche Reichstagsakten. Ñ 
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LThe History of Sicily from the Earliest Times (Oxford, 1891), I, 342, n. 3. 

2 Gustave Glotz, Ancient Greece at Work (New York, 1926), p. 108. 

33. B. Bury, A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander (London, 1927), pp. 
86 ff. For a different view insofar as Euboea is concerned see Arnold J. Toynbee, 4 
Study of History (London, 1934), Il, 42. 

4 On the problem of pauperism in England as a reason for English colonization see 
G. L. Beer, The Origins of the British Colonial System, 1578-1660 (New York, 1908), 
PP. 32-45. 
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Whether land hunger was due to physical insufficiency or to social 
causes, its reality cannot be denied. Toynbee points out that the Greeks 
met the Malthusian challenge by three methods: Chalcis by the ex- 
tensive or quantitative method, that is, through colonization or the seek- 
ing of new areas for her ploughs in foreign: lands; Athens by the in- 
tensive or qualitative method, that is, by manufacturing and by special- 
ized agricultural production for export; Sparta by a less inventive 
means, that is, by conquering her nearest neighbors, the Messenians, a 
people of her own mettle.? England, infinitely more populous and 
powerful than any Greek state, used all these methods combined. Like 
-Chalcis she annexed new areas cversea where she might settle her 
surplus population. Like Athens she specialized in manufacturing and 
in one agricultural product for export, in her case, wool. Like Sparta 
she subjugated a neighboring civilized people, the Irish, who, if they 
did not immobilize her as thoroughly as Messene for a while immo- 
bilized Sparta, did hamper at times her freedom of action. 

The Greeks began to emigrate at a time of intellectual ferment.® 
Hesiod had already questioned the justice of the social system. Archi- 
lochus of Paros, like the men of the Renaissance, was writing in the 
idiom of the people and developing new meters for the man in the 
street. Before the last colony was planted in Sicily, Thales was explain- 
ing the universe no longer in the light of tradition but scientifically, and 
the younger generation was revolting against the theology of their 
fathers. It is scarcely necessary to recall that an intellectual renaissance 
and a revolt against medieval religion preceded and accompanied the 
English migration to America. 

The European colonization of the new world took place after the 
rise of national consciousness and for the purpose of increasing the 
wealth of the naticn.’ Indeed it is significant that only those peoples 
took active part in colonization who had already attained nationhood. 
Intense devotion to the city-state and a desire to increase its wealth and 
power operated in the case of Greek colonization. Corinth and Rhodes 
did not engage in trade as the result of having founded colonies. The 
contrary seems true. A priori reasoning is seldom convincing, but does 

5], 24 f; II, 1609. 

6H. T. Wade-Gery, “The Growth of the Dorian States”, Cambridge Ancient History, 
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anyone seriously believe that the Greek merchant of that day in Corinth, 
Rhodes, or even Chalcis was so innocent as not to foresee the advan- 
tages of trade relations with a new Corinth, a new Rhodes, or a new 
Chalcis across the sea? Indeed it is held nowadays that commercial 
considerations alone impelled the Chalcidians to set themselves astride 
the Strait of Messina.* 

A. glance at the political situation will show that an aristocratic 
state, causing political discontent, was in a large measure responsible 
for Greek emigration. The ruling nobility managed public affairs to 
its own profit. But not all ranks of this aristocracy were satisfied with 
conditions at home. The outs in politics had the choice of making a 
revolution or seeking abroad those opportunities which they were 
denied at home. The second alternative was the easier. And so they 
went to sea. As a first step they engaged in piracy and foreign trade. 
At a later period they conducted colonies. Their immediate interest in 
leading these expeditions was the political and economic advantage 
they were sure to find at the end of the road. Priesthoods, magistracies, 
honors, privileges, social prestige, large allotments of land, and some- 
thing like a monopoly of trade with the mother city would be theirs as 
a matter of course. The ims at home gained in the process. Indeed 
they seem to have encouraged the exodus of their disgruntled peers, 
since the dangerous tension in which they were living al be 1 ma- 
terially lessened when the latter left? 

The English analogue is striking. In England the ruling class was 
an aristocracy too—an aristocracy that exercised control in both central 
and local government. The poorer members of this class, the cadets 
and the ambitious who saw no opportunity at home, turned to the sea. 
‘They too became sea captains, pirates, merchant adventurers, members 
of joint-stock companies. Piracy, legitimate shipping, and the organiza- 
tion of trade with foreign countries (Muscovy, Turkey, Persia, the 
Levant, and India) were the first step. The next step was the planting 
of colonies, and in each case we find aristocrats or country squires, even 
in bourgeois Massachusetts, leading the common folk to the promised 
land and getting the lion’s share in the economic and the political 
organization of each settlement. 

8 For the commercial aims of Corinth in founding Corcyra see Wade-Gery, Cam. 
Anc. Hist., MI, 535; for the struggle of Corcyra against the imperialistic pretensions of 
the mother city see Freeman, I, 340-42; for the commercial instinct of the Greeks at an 
early period see M. Cary and E. H. Warmington, The Ancient Explorers (London, 1929), 
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No less remarkable is the resemblance of the economic distress of 
the Greek and English masses on the eve of their migration. Poverty 
among the Greeks was produced less by the greed of the princes than 
by causes which escaped human control. Barter was giving way before 
the use of money as a medium of exchange, and since money could be 
hoarded more easily than bulky cemmodities, the rich became richer, 
and the gap between the rich and the poor was widened. Those who 
accumulated money inevitably gathered in their hands also the political 
power. The evil was greater because the hoarder of money was already 
a landowner on a large scale or soon became one. The poor, entangled 
in a mesh of debt, with their homes, their families, and their own bodies 
as security, excluded from the franchise and the protection of the law, 
saw two avenues of escape, emigration and the clarification of the law. 
The latter they achieved by codification. 

The economic distress of the common man in England prior to the 
colonization movement is no less apparent. Suffice to recall the up- 
risings in Cornwall, Devon, Oxfordshire, and the neighboring counties 
(1549). Whole villages were wiped out by the process of enclosures; 
towns were depopulated by the transfer of industry to the domestic 
system, and men were thrown out of work. The flow of bullion from 
Mexico and Peru sent the value of specie down and the price of com- 
modities up in England as well as on the Continent. Life became 
harder for the poor. The Statute of Apprentices of 1563, regulating 
wages and hours of work and providing for the compulsory employ- 
ment of vagrants in the fields, aimed at tightening the control of the 
ruling class over the masses. The poor laws of 1563-1601 did not so 
much alleviate poverty as give the landed and money-owning classes 
new tools for exploiting the bedeviled pauper. Englishmen saw two 
ways of escape from this calamitous state of affairs, emigration and con- 
stitutional reform. They sought the second objective by settling the ques- 
tión whether the lawmaking’ power resided in the king or in parlia- 
ment. The English solution was more advantageous to the middle 
class than to the poor. It is probably true also that when the Greeks 
codified their laws, the immediate advantage went to the upper layers of 
the nonaristocratic classes. Incidentally we know that this was the case 
in Rome in the struggle of the plebs against the patricians. 

A period of discovery, piracy, and trade preceded the actual found- 
ing of colonies. The mass of data which the seamen of the Tudor age 
brought home about rivers, bays, harbors, and sites suitable for settle- 
ment in America guided the future colonists. We need not review the 
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lawless exploits of the Elizabethan buccaneers on the high seas and on 
the Spanish Main nor recall their traffic in slaves or their dogged de- 
termination to break through the trade monopoly of the Spanish em- 
pire. They made the seaboard of North America too their field of 
operation, and they not only stole from the Indians but even went so 
far as to kidnap and enslave them.* Their pursuit of more or less 
legitimate trade is fully documented. Before a single English town had 
been planted on the Atlantic coast Englishmen and other Europeans 
were exploiting the Newfoundland fisheries, at least fifty ships from 
Bristol and towns in Devonshire coming over every year to American 
waters during Elizabeth’s reign.’ Some of the English adventurers 
established trading stations up the rivers of Maine, where they ex- 
changed English goods for skins.’* Captain John Smith was bewailing 
this concern for trade to the exclusion of colonization proper.” 

These overlapping phases of discovery, piracy, and trade have their 
fullest counterpart in the experience of the Greek people. The voyage 
of the good ship Argo, searching for the Golden Fleece, indicates a 
period of exploration east of the Greek mainland. Odysseus was a 
discoverer of fair lands to the west and not the first one either. For 
long before him Greek pirates had gone to Sicily to kidnap the natives 
and sell them into slavery in the Aegean world.” Indeed they had so 
organized their sailings as to make them pay both ways. Westward 
bound they took with them their war prisoners whom they disposed 
of as slaves in Sicily.** It is a commonplace that the early Greeks 
practiced piracy and legitimate trade as two aspects of the same pro- 
fession. They were pirates whenever they could get away with it, mer- 
chants when they came among peoples with whom they were friends 
or who were able to resist foreign brigandage. There is evidence that for 
two centuries prior to the foundation of Naxos Greeks sailed regularly 


10 For example, in 1605 George Waymouth captured five Indians by stratagem in’ 
Maine and took them as slaves to England. Charles M. Andrews, The Colonial Period 
of American History, I (New Haven, 1934), 79 £. E 

11 [bid., p. 23. The Earl of Cumberland alone sent twelve half-piratical and half- 
commercial expeditions between 1576 and 1598. 

12 Ibid., pp. 95 £. . 

13 In 1608 Smith berated Sir Francis Popham for sending expeditions to Monhegan 
“only to trade and make corefish, but for any plantation there was no more speeches” 
(ibid., p. 95). The settlement at Sagadahoc was a trading post, not a colony (rdid., pp. 
go f.). 

14 Ettore Pais, Storia della Sicilia e della Magna Grecia, 1 (Turin, 1894), 269 ff. 

15 Homer, Odyssey, xxiv, 211, 307, 366, 389. 

16 Ib1d., xx, 383. 
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to the western island in this double capacity of pirates and traders.” 
| The American continent, when the English first saw it, was all one 
forest of incredible beauty. So was Sicily when the first Greeks arrived. 
We have no detailed description of the appearance of the island as we 
have of America, but it is not difficult to reconstruct one. The country 
was “woodland”, “a wooded isle”, a land of “tall pines and high- 
crested oaks”.8 At a later period Theocritus celebrates the oaks and 
other stately trees of his native country, and Diodorus gives glimpses 
of the beauty of its wooded mountains? In brief, we may take it for 
granted that in 700 B.C. the Sicilian landscape was not essentially dif- 
ferent from that of a sister island, Corsica, seven centuries later, which 
Diodorus calls “dark with dense forests”.*° 

The English were enchanted by the natural beauty, the temperate 
climate, and the fertility of their new home. In the glowing account 
of Philip Amidas and Arthur Barlow to Sir Walter Raleigh (1584) the 
country they set out to colonize was “the most plentifull, sweete, fruit- 
full, and wholsome of all the worlde”?* and according to Captain 
Smith, “heaven and earth never agreed better to frame a place for mans 
habitation”.* 

The earliest Greek references to Sicily are no less ade 


17 See below. Theocles was a pirate-merchant. When he was driven by the winds 
to the shore below Mt. Aetna, he noted the richness of the soil and the inability of the 
natives to offer effective resistance. On that shore he later founded Naxos. Strabo, vi, 2, 2. 

Throughout the period of explorations and raids Greeks and modern Europeans re- 
sponded in the same manner to the glamor of legendary toponomy. The Trinakia of 
the Odyssey may not have been Sicily but a small isle somewhere in the west (Hom., 
Od., xi, 107; xii, 127, 135; Xix, 275). Freeman identifies it with the corner of Sicily 
around Messina (I, 106, 462-72). When the Greeks became acquainted with the larger 
island, they thought of it as Odysseus’s Trinakia, and Trinakia they called it. In like 
manner we find a number of delightful legends about mysterious islands to the west of 
Europe called Antillia- and Bracir (Brazil). Explorers applied these names to some of 
the lands they discovered because they thought that they had actually chanced upon 
the places named in the medieval stories. A legendary nomenclature ‘thus became 
factual, See Justin Winsor, ed., Narrative and Critical History of America, I (Boston, 
1884), 31 ff. 

18 Hom., Od., ix, 118, 120, 186; xii, 357. 

19 Theocritus, v, 45; Diodorus, iv, 53 xiv, 42, 2 

20 Diod., Y, 13, 5. 

21 The account written by Barlow may be seen in Henry S. Burrage, eds, Early English 
and French' Voyages (New York, 1906), pp. 227-41. 

22 Lyon Gardiner. Tyler, ed., Narratives of Early Virginia (New York, 1907), p. 81. 
I refrain from quoting from the later descriptions of Pennsylvania or Georgia or from 
the literature which eighteenth century shipowners broadcast throughout Europe because 
they are clearly prospectuses of promoters. See William Christie McLeod, The American 
Indian Frontier (New York, 1928); p. 549. 
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Heracles was ecstatic when he beheld the rich plain of Leontini.% The 
northern coast was so fertile that the Sun pastured his cattle in the 
meadows of Mylae.** Rams grew so big that Odysseus and his com- 
panions could hide under their bellies.” If the fruits of Virginia ex- 
cited the imagination of the first English beholders,”® those of Sicily 
too made their legend.” The flowers of Sicily also were no less mar- 
velous than those of America. They were so abundant that the Greeks 
located at Henna, the center of the island, the yearly return of Core 
from the nether world, bringing with her sweet spring. In Henna, too, 
so intense was the fragrance of the coyntryside that hunting dogs were 
said to lose there the scent of their prey”? If the oak and pine trees of 
-America provided his majesty’s navy and England’s merchant marine 
with an inexhaustible supply of timber and naval stores, the forests 
of Sicily were so rich that Gelon could plan the construction of hun- 
dreds of warships and transports to rescue Hellas from Xerxes.” And 
as at a later period in the history of America New England built from 
her native resources a merchant marine in competition with that of 
Great Britain, so also later in the annals of Sicily native timber made 
possible the building of merchant fleets that dominated the Adriatic and 
the middle Mediterranean in competition with Corinth herself°° One 


23 Diod., iv, 24, 1. 

24 Hom., Od., xii, 127 ff.; Appian, Bella civilia, v, 116; Pliny, Natural History, 
ii, 101. 

25 Hom., Od., ix, 425-65. These are legends, of course, but they throw light on 
contemporary opinion. 

26 Tyler, “Observations by George Percy” in Narratives of Early Virginia, pp. 1 ff. 
For Maryland see the description by Father White in Clayton Colman Hall, ed., Nar- 
ratives of Early Maryland (New York, 1910), p. 45. 

27 To quote from Diodorus's description of a section of Sicily (iv, 84, 1-2): “The 
Heraei,mountains in Sicily are said to be well suited for rest and enjoyment in summer 
on account of their natural beauty and delightful scenery. They contain many springs 
of sweet water, and are clad with trees of every kind. They abound in tall oak trees 
which produce acorns of remarkable size, twice as big and as copious as anywhere else 
on earth. They are thick with fruit trees which grow of themselves without man's at- 
tention. Grapes and apples are so plentiful as to have provided with food a starving 
Carthaginian army; and although they were several thousand men, the supply was not 
exhausted.” i 

28 On the sweetness of Sicilian flowers see Diod., v, 3, 2; Columella, x, 268-70; 
Ausonius, Epistles, xiv, 49. They produced the second best honey known to the Greeks 
and Romans. See Strabo, vi, 2, 7; Ovid, Tristia, v, 13, 22; Pliny, Nat. Hist., Xi, 32; 
Virgil, Eclogues, i, 54; vii, 37; Silius Italicus, xiv, 199-200; Statius, Silvae, iii, 2, 118; 
Aus., Epist., xxix, 12. 

29 Herodotus, vii, 158, 4. Cf. Diod., x, 32, I. 

30 Diod., xiv, 42, 4-5; XV, 13, 1-4. 
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last word on the yield of the two countries. The first white men in 
America took special note of wild grapes and wild grain. These same 
two products arrested the attention of the Greeks in Sicily." 

„Similar considerations guided the colonists in choosing the location 
of their settlements’? and similar causes were responsible for the off- 
shoot of new colonies from the earlier ones? These causes were politi- 
cal and economic and almost duplicated the conditions at home from 
which the Greeks and the English had escaped. \ 

In the political field, as early as 1632, the people of Watertown began 
to agitate against the power of taxation assumed by the governor and 
assistants and for the right to vote. Two years later Newtown was 


31 For Vinland see Julius E. Olson and Edward Gaylord Bourne, eds., The North- 
men, Columbus and Cabot (New York, 1906), pp. 15-17. John Hawkins writes that 
the settlers of Laudonniére in Florida made twenty barrels of wine from native grapes 
in 1564. John Winthrop says that the Puritans made wine from wild grapes during 
their first autumn in Massachusetts (Winsor, II, 61). On the wild grapes of Sicily see 
Diod., v, 2, 3-53 V, 5, 2. 

32 Both peoples built on the seaboard for the same reasons: because the coast was 
nearest to their respective homelands, was the most convenient link between one 
colony and another, and afforded better protection from the natives; because psycho- 
logically the settlers felt safer if their ships were in sight; lastly, because good land was 
obtainable just outside the settlement’s palisade. For America see Wertenbaker, pp. 5 ff. 
It must of course be added that the Greeks instinctively could not be separated from 
the sea. Odysseus and the founders of Maryland agreed on the essentials of a town site. 
Odysseus says: “, . . craftsmen would have made of this isle a fair settlement. For the 
isle is nowise poor, but would bear all things in season. In it are meadows by the 
shores of the grey sea, well-watered meadows and soft, where vines would never fail, 
and in it level plough-land, whence they might reap from season to season harvests 
exceeding deep, so rich is the soil beneath; and in it, too, is a harbor giving safe anchor- 
age, where there is no need of moorings, either to throw out anchor stones or to make 
fast stern cables, but one may beach one’s ship and wait until the sailors’ minds bid 
them put out, and the breezes blow fair. Now at the head of the harbor a spring of 
bright water flows forth from beneath a cave, and round about it poplars grow” (Hom., 
Od., ix, 130-141). The reasons why the first Marylanders settled at St. Mary’s were 
as follows: “This place he found to be a very commodious situation for a Towne, in 
regard the land is good, the ayre wholsome and pleasant, the River affords a safe 
harbour for ships of any burthen, and a very bould shoare; fresh water and wood there 
is in great plenty, and the place so naturally fortified, as with little difficultie, it will be 
defended from any enemie” (“A Relation of Maryland”, in Hall, p. 73). 

33 The earlier Greek’ and English colonies founded daughter colonies of their own. 
In Sicily Naxos founded Catana and Leontini, Zancle established Mylae and Himera, 
Syracuse colonized Acrae, Casmenae, and Camarina, Megara planted Selinus, and Gela 
gave origin to Acragas. In America, to give only a few examples, Watertown, Newtown, 
Roxbury, and Dorchester founded Wethersfield, Hartford, Springfield, and Windsor, 
respectively, and in the larger sense the Bay Colony was the mother of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. The time element is worth noting. Naxos sent out her first colony in 
the seventh year after her own foundation; the Massachusetts towns just mentioned sent 
out their daughter settlements in the fifth or sixth year of their existence. 
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astir when the will of the people’s deputies was disregarded. When in 
1636 the ruling oligarchy won their point that all measures passed by 
the deputies must have the assent of the governor and assistants, the 
people of Watertown, Newtown, Roxbury, and Dorchester struck out 
for the Connecticut Valley. In Sicily, as far as one can make out, 


Casmenae and Camarina owed their origin to political secession of — 


some of the older settlers from Syracuse** As to the economic aspect, 
the newer immigrants coming into the Massachusetts towns received 
allotments of land too small or too poor in quality for their needs or 
their ambition. When they realized that these towns would not give 
them the lands they wanted, they migrated to more promising fields 
westward* From the little we know of conditions in Sicily it would 
appear that the older settlers of Syracuse formed a distinct class— 
the Geomoroi—holding the land, monopolizing the magistracies, and 
making it difficult for newcomers to make a living. The struggle be- 
tween this privileged class and the later landless settlers led to migra- 
tions and revolutions.*® 

Abundance of fertile land in the rolling south Sicilian country com- 


bined with a good market to develop a farm economy paralleling that. 


of our southern colonies. But these positive factors were neutralized 
by a dearth of cultivators, and the utilization of slave labor solved the 
problem. The result was similar in the two countries, that is, in Sicily 
mass production of wine and olive oil for export to the African market, 
in Ámerica mass production of tobacco and, later, cotton, for the Euro- 
pean market. We are familiar with the princely extent of our southern 
plantations. As for Sicily, several planters in Acragas had as many as 
five hundred slaves each?” 

The impact of the invaders upon the natives presents impressive 


3% For the American experience see Edward Channing, History of the United States, 
I (New York, 1912), 398 ff.; Wertenbaker, pp. 95 ff. In the case of Sicily it would 
appear thar Casmenae was founded by the clan of the Myletids, who were banished from 
Syracuse (Thucydides, v, 5; Freeman, II, 24, 126 f.). Camarina, although a Syracusan 
colony, was bitter against the mother city from her earliest existence. This hostility, so 
unusual in the relations of colony to metropolis, suggests some violent parting of the 
faction that founded it. See Philistus ap. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Epistula ad 
Pompeium, 5, s; Roman Antiquities, vi, 62, 1; A. Holm, Geschichte Siciliens im 
Altertum (Leipzig, 1870), 1, 201, 412; Freeman, Il, 34-36. l 

35 Anne B. MacLear, Early New England Towns (New York, 1908), pp. 28 ff., 8r 
ff.; Frederick Jackson Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 1920), 
pp. 39 ff. 

36 Diod., viii, 11; xi, 76, 6. Freeman, II, 11 f£., 37 ff., 328, 436 f. 

37 For wine and olive oil see Diod., xi, 25, 53 xiii, 81, 4-5; xiii, 83-84; for slaves, xi, 
25, 2; xiii, 83. Toynbee, Ill, 169 f. 
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similarities. To be sure, the margin of safety which the English with 
their firearms had over the Indians was greater than that of the Greeks 
over the Sicels. The Greeks' advantage consisted in their iron weapons 
and protective armor, probably also in their battle formation. $ But the 
Greeks, like the English, had another means of rendering the natives ' 
powerless. Their wines were as devastating to the morale of the bar- 
barians as English brandy or French cognac was to that of the Indians? 

In both America and Sicily the natives retreated steadily before the 
invader. The Indians went deeper into the wilderness, but they con- 
tinued to buy more and more of those wares which the English per- 
sisted in offering them. The Sicels had lived in and around Syracuse 
to the end of the Mycenaean period (900 B.C.), importing late My- 
cenaean ware. All at once there occurs a lacuna of two centuries in 
the archaeological deposits of the coast. But during the period repre- 
sented by this lacuna protogeometric pottery was imported from Greece 
into the interior of the island. The late Senator Orsi construes this as 
evidence that the natives withdrew from the seaboard before the attacks 
of Chalcidian pirates but continued to buy in the hinterland the goods 
which the Chalcidians sold them.* 

Both in Sicily and America the natives, pushed ever farther and 
farther back, when they reached the end of their patience, undertook a 
holy war against the invader. The indignities to which the Sicels were 
subjected even in their mountainous refuge finally caused them to unite 
in a powerful league (461 B.C.). Under their national leader, the 
Hellenized Ducetius, they sought to reoccupy those portions of the 
island from which they had been expelled. But they failed. It is true 
that they were allowed to have their own domain’ and build a city, 
Cale Acte, where presumably they would be free; but a little later the 
Greeks built Hadranum to the southeast of that city and Tyndaris to 
the east, no doubt to keep the natives in check.“ 

The Indians in North America reacted in like fashion. Maddened 
by the relentless pressure of the English advance, they made a last 
desperate effort to get rid of the invader. They formed a vast league in 


38 Gaetano De Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, I (Turin, 1907), 313; Toynbee, I, 24. 

39 See the episode of Odysseus and the Cyclops (Hom., Od., ix, 346-402). 

40 Paolo Orsi, “Siracusa: Nuove esplorazioni nel Plemmyrium”, Notizie degli Scavi 
di Antichità, 1899, p. 35; John L. Myres, “The Colonial Expansion of Greece”, 
Cam. Anc. Hist., VI, 670. But see L. Pareti, Studi siciliani ed italioti (Florence, 1914), 
PP. 324-30. 

41 Diod., xiv, 37, 5; xiv, 78, 4-7. 
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which even the Iroquois, long friendly to the English, were represented. 
Pontiac was as formidable to the English as Ducetius had been to the 
Greeks.” He nearly succeeded in driving the English from the West. 
Partly as the result of this lesson the British government decided to be 
more careful of the rights of the Indian and drew a line beyond which 
the white man must not go. But the colonial legislatures paid not the - 
slightest attention to this new policy, and the.colonists went on clearing 
the forest and destroying the Indians. The Greeks would probably 
have been as ruthless had they had the same superiority in numbers 
and military equipment over the Sicels that the English had over the 
Indians. Finally we know that behind Pontiac’s insurrection there was 
France, Perhaps behind Ducetius there was Carthage. 

The form of government of the Greek colonies was democratic. 
Each settlement was an independent and sovereign commonwealth. 
But jealous as these Sicilian Greeks were of their independence, they 
nevertheless felt the need of acting jointly before Carthage and the 
Sicels, Their harrowing experience in the struggle against these ever- 
present enemies developed in them the feeling of a common nationality. 
When, a little later they faced a new threat, that of Athenian imperial- 
ism, they maintained their growing national consciousness even against 
their brother Hellenes. At the Congress of Gela (425 B.C.) representa- 
tives from every city accepted the point of view of the Syracusan Her- 
mocrates that the affairs of Sicily were to be settled by the Sicilians 
themselves and nobody else, and that all the Greek cities of the island 
must unite against all foreign intervention, even Athenian inter- 
vention.* 

The American experience was strikingly similar. The English, who 
had enjoyed at home a large measure of freedom in local affairs and 
at the time of the migrations were securing parliamentary independ- 
ence, established their colonies as substantially self-governing common- 
wealths. Jealous of one another though the colonies were, they realized 
that for their own salvation they must submerge their individual claims 
to freedom and develop a common front before the Indian and French 


42 Like Ducetius, Pontiac had adopted the culture of the invader. He spoke English, 
dictated to two secretaries, had visions of making his people learn to weave and forge 
steel weapons, and paid his debts in promissory notes. . 

43 Freeman, III, 50 ff. The Siceliot declaration has been compared to the Monroe 
Doctrine. It seems to me that it resembles rather the American point of view from the 
Albany Congress (1754) to the First Continental Congress (1774). During those two 
decades the spirit of American nationalism grew until it challenged Great Britain herself. 
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menace. The struggle against these enemies sharpened in the colonists 
a spirit of nationalism which, once it took root, asserted itself even 
against the mother country. 

It was probably not an accident that the strongest advocate of Siceliot 
nationalism was a Syracusan and that the most ardent champion of 
American nationalism was a citizen of Massachusetts. Syracuse estab- 
lished a maritime empire and became the largest and richest Greek 
city prior to the foundation of Alexandria.** Massachusetts and the rest 
of New England took over in large measure the carrying trade of 
America. It is probably true that both in Syracuse and New England 
there was a shrewd realization of the economic advahtages to be derived 
from the emergence of a new nation. 

It was perceived both in Sicily and America that the presence of a 
rival power like Carthage and France effectively blocked the colonists’ 
goals towards the fullest liberty. Dionysius, the master of Syracuse, 
could have driven the Carthaginians from the island, but he chose to 
keep them there for the reason that if they remained, the Greeks could 

not dispense with his generalship and his rule. John Adams made 
the removal of “the turbulent Gallicks” the essential condition for the 
freedom and greatness of America,*® while Benjamin Franklin had to 
use all the resources of his diplomacy to dissuade the British govern- 
ment from being the Dionysius of America. The Syracusan tyrant was 
wiser in his generation than the British ministry. England expelled 
France, and with France out of the way the colonists saw that id 
could dispense with the tutelage of the mother country. 

In conclusion, the Greek and English colonizing movements, though 
far separated in time and place, seem to have risen and developed along 
similar lines.“ A set of like challenges produced a set of like responses. 
The analogies we have observed ¡suggest that whatever the time and 
place and actors there seems to be a fundamental element, which may 
be termed the constant, in the social phenomenon we call colonization. 
The main features of the expansion of the Hellenes were common also 
to the expansion of the Phoenicians. Likewise, certain characteristics of 
English colonization are noticeable in similar enterprises of the Span- 


44 Diod., XV, 13, 1-43 XV, 14, 3. 

45 Bury, pp. 641 Í. 

46 Works (Boston, 1856), I, 23. 

47 The religious motive is conspicuous for its absence in Greek colonization. The 
migration of the Pythagorean brotherhood to Croton to escape the hostility of Polycrates, 
the ruler of Samos, is hardly a parallel. 
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iards, the French, and the Dutch. The limitation of our study to the 
Greeks and the English has the advantage of simplifying the problem. 
It may be that no other ancient colonizing movement resembles a 
modern one as closely as the Greek resembles the English, and it is 
probably too dogmatic to speak of the migration of a people conform- 
ing to a pattern. We can, however, hardly dismiss as mere coincidences 
the striking similarities we find in the stages preceding, accompanying, 
and following the transmarine migration of civilized peoples to lands 
inhabited by backward races. 
VINCENT M. ScrRAMUZZA. 
Smith College. 
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The Lasting Elements of Individualism. By WiLiam Ernest HOCKING. 
[ Powell Lectures.on Philosophy at Indiana University, Daniel S. Robinson, 
Editor.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1937. Pp. xiv, 187. $2.00.) 
In these lectures, dedicated to John Dewey, a genuinely liberal thinker 

subjects contemporary political morality and institutions to a searching 
“rational analysis”, condemning the currerit fashion of wholesale judgments 
on our institutions, a fashion which he somewhat uncritically attributes to 
pragmatism. According to him liberalism has failed in three important ways: 
it has divided men when they needed to be united; it has divorced rights 
from duties; and it has lost its basis in the emotions and consciences of 
individuals. This practical analysis is supplemented by a dissection of the 
theories of Mill and Marx, whom he presents as antithetical and whose 
genuine contributions to social theory he attempts to synthesize. Mill justified 
economic individualism on grounds of collective utility; Marx justified a 
collective economy by an appeal to individual good. Professor Hocking 
justifies his “co-agent” state on moral grounds, relying on the co-operative 
or “commotive” impulse in the individual conscience to support a govern- 
ment that carries out a common program while profiting by individual 
initiative. Thus he develops a political philosophy based on the expert execu- 
tion of common plans rather than on representative legislation. Radical 
liberty of expression in Mill’s sense he rejects in favor of freedom for 
thinkers; that is, the “thinker” whose “thoughts” are not approved by others 
should be made to feel their disapproval (though not silenced), partly to 
develop moral courage in himself and partly to compel him to present his 
ideas more persuasively. ) 

These conclusions Professor Hocking derives from what he calls the 
historical dialectic of liberalism, which he conceives as an experimental 
process for testing antithetical points of view. This process of “consecutive 
induction” (p. 71) is neither blind groping nor pure thought; it is thoughtful 
experience. In varicus other ways he attempts to reconcile idealism and 
` experimentalism. He agrees with Dewey in regarding a society of well- 
rounded (“incompressible”) individuals as more desirable than one in which 
each performs a fixed function in the “division of labor”. Consequently he 
repudiates the organic theory of the state and outlines a theory of “com- 
motive” social action which closely resembles Dewey’s. He differs from 
Dewey, however, at many points. Though he regards rights and duties as 
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correlatives, he does not make the social nature of individual rights explicit; 
they are prior to the state and appear to be derived from the truth-seeking 
function, which is neither individual nor political. The same may be said for 
his theory of conscience, though he insists that conscience is a strictly indi- 
vidual possession and product. It is not clear whether the “commotive” trait 
in human nature is to be attributed to a specific impulse, a passion, a common 
will, or a conscious purpose; he speaks of it in all these terms. On the whole, 
his moral psychology seems more individualistic than Dewey’s. His theory 
of education seems closer to Gentile’s than to Dewey’s, for he would postpone 
critical and reflective thought until adolescence, teaching the younger child 
only what is accepted. Thus he contends that a whole-hearted revolutionist 
is out of place in public schools but should have a hearing in colleges. 

Scattered through the book is a wealth of critical comment, brilliant 
epigram, and mature wisdom, which makes it enjoyable quite apart from 
its carefully constructed political philosophy. It is more than a defense of 
individualism; it is a complete social philosophy gleaned from a wide ex- 
perience by a critical mind. 

Columbia University. Hersert W., SCHNEIDER. 


The Savage hits Back. By Juriws E. Lips, Visiting Professor of Anthro- 
pology at Columbia University, formerly Head of the Department of 
` Anthropology at the University of Cologne and Director of the Raúten- 
strauch-Foest Museum. With an Introduction by Bronislaw Malinowski. 
Translated from the German. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1937. 

Pp. xxxi, 254. $5.00.) 

It is much to be regretted that this handsome volume, with its more 
than two hundred beautifully produced plates (sometimes misnumbered in 
the text) and its keen critical comment on the art of primitive man, should 
be marred by so much wrong interpretation and so many examples of the 
anthropologist’s fallacy of reading into the social culture of other peoples his 
own conclusions as to their meaning. 

In- the vigorously written polemical preface, which by the way seems 
strangely out of place in what, in spite of the author’s disclaimer, is a 
scientific investigation, the author gives a graphic account of how he, 
although an Aryan, was pestered and persecuted by Nazi officials when it 
became known that he was collecting and proposed to publish artistic work 
of colored peoples which was critical of the white man and thus at odds with 
the prevailing racial theories of Nazi Germany. It would seem that Dr. Lips 
has allowed this perfectly understandable bitterness to color his interpretation 
of the art of the so-called savage. With reference to the Africans, at least, 
with whom the writer of this review has had a life-long experience, it is 
extremely doubtful if what Professor Lips regards as caricatures of the white 
man are much more than the struggle of the poorly equipped artist with 
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his difficult material. That the Europeanized and sophisticated African does 
at times make fun of the white man, imitating his speech, his gait, and other 
eccentricities, is true, but to suggest, for example, that in his representation 
of the French soldier in Dahomey (Fig. 33) the African intended to convey 
“the incarnation of crass obedience, of military discipline, of unreasoning 
submission, of the stiff execution,of warrants devised and issued by another” 
is unscientific unless Dr. Lips knew more about the artist than he reveals. 
An interpretation more in keeping with the African’s temperament would . 
be to say that the artist was trying to represent a white man and that he was 
doing the best he could with his difficult material and his crude implements. 

But if we are able to discount the author's persistent efforts to interpret 
these models, carvings, and drawings in terms of a thesis which seems to 
obsess him, there is much profit and enjoyment to be obtained from a study 
of this carefully prepared book. In chapter 1 we have a good account of the 
- motives and procedures of European colonization in various parts of the 
world, although here again the author fails to do justice to the many benefits 
which indigenous peoples have received from Western civilization. In the 
remaining chapters we have examples of the savage's representation of the 
white man grouped under such headings as soldiers, traders, missionaries, 
and officials. The objects are described in careful detail and with a real 
appreciation of artistic merit. Particularly illuminating and penetrating are 
the author’s comments on the savage’s representation of white women and of 
religious figures. 

A special word of praise is due to the unnamed translator and to the 
Yale Press for the handsome appearance and illustrations of this deeply in- 
teresting volume. ) 

Yale University. CHARLES T. Loram. 


A History of Militarism: Romance and Realities of a Profession. By ALFRED 
Vacts. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1937. Pp. ix, 510. 
$4-75-) 

From the standpoint of general history this is one of the most original 
and suggestive military studies to appear in a long time. The author served 
as an officer in the German army during the World War and has written 
two solid volumes on German-American relations. His present volume re- 
veals acquaintance with an extremely wide range of material, far beyond the 
conventional military sources, and he presents a thorough, critical, and com- 
prehensive argument for at least one side of his subject. 

This book is not an analysis of strategy, tactics, supply, and other essen- 
tially military features. It is, razher, a study of the military caste in its social 
and political aspects. The distinction, according to the opening lines, is 
“fundamental and fateful”. The “military way”, we are told, “is marked by 
a primary concentration of men and materials on winning specific objectives 
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of power with the utmost efficiency”, whereas militarism, the subject of this 
study, “presents a vast array of customs, interests, prestige, actions, and 
thought associated with armies:and wars and yet transcending true military 
purposes”. The author goes on to say, indeed, that militarism “is so con- 
stituted that it may hamper and defeat the purposes of the military way.... 
It may permeate all society and become dominant over all industry and arts”. 

There is a wealth of pertinent material in this study, which extends from 
feudalism to the present day, with virtually half the volume devoted to the 
present century. Space is lacking even to suggest the scores of observations 
which should give the historian novel viewpoints and illustrations in the 
field of his particular interest. The course of the military caste is traced from 
the early modern period, when the new standing armies gave to the younger 
sons of the nobility congenial employment which they could scarcely have 
found elsewhere, to its recent ascendancy in the totalitarian states. The 
conflict of civilian and militaristic interests is analyzed with skill. The most 
interesting passages are those which deal with Prussia and the German 
Empire, where military ascendancy was perhaps most thoroughgoing. The 
other nations of Europe are not neglected, however, nor is the United States. 

The author builds up cleverly a powerful indictment of militarism, so 
powerful, in fact, that the other side does not always seem to receive adequate 
presentation. Occasionally the borderline between things military and things 
militaristic seems a bit obscure—when the soldiers failed, the causes were 
time and again ascribed to considerations of militarism. The author has, at 
any rate, presented an important new viewpoint and bolstered it with skill- 
fully selected quotations and examples, Possibly it may arouse a counterattack 
from the military caste. The style is good, and the illustrations contain 
numerous well-chosen cartoons, but a critical bibliography and an index 
would have increased the usefulness of the volume. 

Princeton University. Rosert G. Kinos 
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Early Man as depicted by Leading Authorities at the International Sym- 
posium, The Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, March, 1937. 
Edited by Gzorce Grant MacCurpy, Director of the American School 
of Prehistoric Research. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1937. 
Pp. 362. $5.00.) 

This volume comprises thirty-six scientific papers presented by prehis- 
torians, archaeologists, anthropologists, paleontologists, biologists, and geol- 
ogists to the International Symposium on Early Man, held in commemoration 
of the one hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. It furnishes the results of 
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recent explorations and studies concerning human paleontology, prehistoric 
archaeology, and especially those related subjects which help to illuminate 
the difficult researches on the evolution, chronology, migrations, environ- 
ments, and cultural attainments of our remote precursors and ancestors. ‘It 
will not serve as an introductory or general treatise on the subject of pre- 
historic man, since there are no descriptive accounts of any of the older- 
known kinds of fossil humanity. A partial exception is Professor Dubois’s 
interpretive argument concerning Pithecanthropus, which, however, requires 
considerable background knowledge to be appreciated. The title of the book, 
Early Man, is thus perhaps a bit misleading in that a general account of the 
subject is suggested. The reader who has little acquaintance with the charac- 
teristics and geologic occurrence of the various types of fossil man should 
refer to some standard work on the subject. However, there are clear and 
informative articles on the two more important recent finds of fossil human 
remains—Ngandong man (Homo soloensis) in Java and Mount Carmel man 
in Palestine. The especial value of the present volume is for those who wish 
to go beyond the main and essential subject matter of human prehistory and 
to learn something of the procedure used in frontier investigations of an 
elusive but more than ordinarily engaging science. Much of the information 
contained is widely scattered in periodic literature and institutional publica- 
tions and would be accessible to only the most diligent specialist. 

In “Introductory Remarks” the esteemed president of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution, John C. Merriam, who also served as chairman of the symposium, 
opportunely points out seldom recognized values contributed by studies 
“which have to do with fragments of human beings from a period so remote 
that there seems little touch with life of today”. The discoveries relating to 
our archaic and grotesque forebears glimpsed through the shadows of im- 
memorial centuries have had a “deep and lasting influence upon our views 
concerning the nature of human kind”. 

About one third of the papers are chiefly occupied with the establishment 
of relative ages of fossil or human remains, of artifacts or other evidences of 
culture, and of geologic deposits. Members of the human family appear to 
have been in existence during much of Pleistocene or glacial time, but deter- 
mination of the proper chronologic sequence of relics and events is a baffling 
problem. The methods used are various, devious, and ingenious, but often 
enough, the results are inconclusive and unsatisfying because of the frag- 
mentary or undecipherable character of the evidence. Relations or associa- 
` tions concerned with the sequence of geologic deposits (stratigraphy), relative 
weathering and erosion of such deposits, climatic fluctuations, the succession 

of types of fossil animals, changes of zones of plant life as recorded in peat 
"deposits, and the evolution and sequence of implements, weapons, and 
utensils are important factors considered. 

Primitive cultures and cultural relics, both in the Old World and the 
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New, are considered from various aspects. The many implicating facets of 
the problems, even though but dimly illuminating, are weighted with sig- 
nificance concerning the beginnings of civilization and history. Aside from 
the articles on fossil human remains in the Old World there are also dis- 
cussions concerned with the more recent finds of human’ remains in North 
and South America which have been considered to be of respectable an- 
tiquity. Several contributions pertain to prehistoric migrations, to those 
extensive wanderings within the Old World as well as to the routes, circum- 
stances, and dating of the original peopling of America. There seems to be a 
concensus of opinion that the American aborigines arrived by way of Siberia 
and Alaska. Much of Bering Sea is very shallow, and there is abundant 
evidence that a broad land connection existed at a number of times in the 
geologic past, serving as a corridor for intermigration of mammalian faunas. 
Estimates of the approximate date at which man first wandered across this 
intermittent land range from four thousand to twenty thousand years ago. 
About half of the articles are especially concerned with New World prob- 
lems of one kind or another. Among them is the so-called “Folsom problem”, 
which has attained an important place in American archaeology during the 
last dozen years. At several sites in New Mexico and Colorado numerous 
bones of extinct species of bison, camel, and mammoth, together with a 
variety of stone and bone tools, have been excavated from undisturbed de- 
posits. Charred bones indicate that flesh of the beasts had been used for food. 
One unique kind of stone implement occurs in these finds—a skillfully 
chipped laurel-leaf shaped blade with a longitudinal flute or channel on each 
face. This Folsom point is the only type, made by American aborigines, - 
which is unknown in the Old World. No skeletal remains of Folsom man 
are yet known. 
Two essays consider the remains of fossil anthropoid.apes which, chiefly 
because of resemblances in the dentitions, are believed to represent more or 
less nearly the kind of creature from which the earliest human forms evolved. 
The cover is marred by a profile diagram of a curiously deformed Pilt- 
down man. It is obviously copied from the well-known restoration by 
McGregor, whose work was done with the utmost care and fidelity to a 
superb knowledge of comparative and human anatomy. But the present 
draftsman has carelessly wrenched the neck amiss, with the result that the 
effigy is more like a puppet-head on a stick than anything near-human. 
The American Museum of Natural History, GEORGE PINKLEY. 
New York. 


The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible. Edited by Emu 
Grant. (New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Research. 1938. 
Pp. 245. $2.00.) 

THE purpose of the eight studies included in this volume is to indicate 
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the chief currents of scholarly research in the several fields surveyed and to 
note more or less fully the important bibliographical material of the past two 
decades. The articles, though of unequal merit, are all important for the 
general student who wishes to keep abreast of what the learned world has to 
say on matters Biblical and archaeological. 

The present state of Biblical studies is set forth by two specialists in the 
Old and in the New Testament fields, respectively. George A. Barton (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania) opens and closes his treatment of the former field 
by noting that the trend has lately been away from purely linguistic and 
political-historical criticism to a full social-cultural approach to the Old Testa- 
ment through an attempt to discover the Sitz im Leben out of which every 
part came. Although Henry J. Cadbury (Harvard University) is unable to 
cite any spectacular developments in New Testament studies, he can review 
the solid sifting work done in lower and higher criticism, including, under 
the latter, remarks on the influence of the school of dialectical theology of ` 
Karl Barth upon the labors of certain New Testament scholars. 

William F. Albright (Johns Hopkins University) surveys the results of 
excavations in the territory bordering the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. 
He includes a few judicious remarks on the problem recently created by the 
discovery of Hellenistic Jewish art in Dura. How is the hostility to human 
and animal representations which is found in Rabbinic sources to be recon- 
ciled with the abundance of both in synagogal art? In tacit opposition to the 
position involved in the thesis of E. R. Goodenough’s By Light, Light 
(1935), the author believes that the ornamental and not the symbolical 
significance of such art was the more prominent, and that consequently there. 
was no general opposition to art unless used for purposes of pagan worship. 

At the risk of having made an invidious choice among these surveys for 
comment, the remainder, spatii gratia, can only be cited. Albrecht Goetze 
(Yale University) was assigned the Anatolian and Hittite field to review; 
Theophile J. Meek (University of Toronto), the Mesopotamian field; James 
A. Montgomery (University of Pennsylvania), the Arabian field; and John 
A. Wilson (University of Chicago), the Egyptian field. Bits of information 
from all of these are interwoven in a fascinating essay, “The Present 
State of Studies in the History of Writing in the Near East”, by John W. 
Flight (Haverford College). The editor of the symposium, Elihu Grant 
(Haverford College), contributes a supplement illustrating Babylonian busi- 
ness at about 2000 B.C. 

The several authors have maintained a high degree of objectivity and 
fairness in summarizing trends of investigation and opinion. These essays 
are worthwhile compendia of recent contributions to our knowledge of 
Biblical criticism and Near East cultures. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. Bruce M. METZGER. 
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Latin Mat in Norman Sicily. By LYNN TONN WHITE, JR., 
Stanford University. [The Mediaeval Academy of America.] (Cam- 
bridge: the Academy. 1938. Pp. xiii, 337. $4.00.) 

+ This excellent and scholarly monograph promises to be definitive on the 
subject. While pursuing undeviatingly his particular purpose of accounting 
for the foundation, endowment, and history of the Latin monasteries of 
Sicily, Mr. White gives us through the evidence on this subject a significant 
and lucid story of the changes in the population of the island as reflected in 
the change from Latin to Greek and, through colonization from the north, 
back to Latin monasticism, and a consistent treatment, based on carefully 
sifted evidence, of the policy of the Norman rulers. This he does especially 
in a long and able introduction, in which he traces the history of Sicilian 
monasticism from the earliest centuries of Christian institutions in the island 
through the Norman period, giving at each point a judicious summary of the 
evidence available and of the work done on the subject by previous scholars. 

The body of the book discusses the individual foundations, grouping 
them according to the orders to which they belonged—Benedictines, Augus- 
tinian Canons, Cistercians, Sicilian connections of Palestinian monasteries 
and orders. To this is added an appendix of previously unpublished docu- 
ments, chiefly from the archives of Patti and the Biblioteca comunale of 

Palermo, followed by a comprehensive bibliography of printed works. For 

the monastic establishments of the Norman period, the main subject of the 

monograph, the material used is, of course, mainly documentary. Great care 
has been taken in dating the charters and in tracing the history of the 
forgeries, which are numerous, especially among the privileges of the Pales- 
tinian dependencies. At no point does Mr. White fail to do justice to, and 
when necessary to correct in substance and in interpretation, the work that 
has been done by other scholars. His own interpretation of the material 
shows close reasoning and sanely avoids the overuse of slight evidence to 
prove more than it justifiably should. His conclusions thus gain the reader's 
confidence. From the unadulterated archival material to which he so strictly 
adheres Mr. White both adds valuable evidence on the policies of the 

Norman rulers and suggests by a touch here and there many a human picture 

of the communities and their abbots, making out of what might have been 

a dry catalogue a work interesting as well as significant. This successful pre- 

sentation is in part due to the excellent style, at once clear and compact and 

yet lightened by felicitous turns of expression that denote a sympathetic and 
lively perception of the men whose interests were embodied in the charters: 

For its careful scholarship and its able treatment of a difficult subject this is 

a work that should be taken into account by all students of medieval Sicily. 
Mount Holyoke College. J. M. TarLock., 
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. Mahomet et Charlemagne. Par Henri Pirenne. (Brussels: Nouvelle Société 
d'Éditions; Paris: Alcan. 1937. Pp. x, 264. 50 fr.) 

Tue thesis to which this posthumous publication is dedicated was affirmed 
by its distinguished proponent as early as 1922 in a brief article bearing the 
same title. He expounded it orally many times, at home and abroad. In the 
opening chapters of his Medieval Cities (1925) the thesis was amplified on 
its economic and social side, and several of its constituent points received 
elaboration in articles sequent to that of 1922. When Pirenne died (1935) 
the manuscript of the present work lay finished as the first draft of a treatise 
which he probably intended to be definitive. His son, together with a former 
pupil specially qualified for the purpose, undertook to prepare the copy for 
the printer. After the text had been lightly retouched by M. Jacques Pirenne, 
Professor F. Vercauteren applied himself to the twofold task of completing 
the documentation, in many instances inchoate, and verifying a number of 
facts, dates, and citations. The evident good judgment with which they have 
rendered these services leaves no room for doubt that the published volume is 
“une oeuvre strictement personnelle d’Henri Pirenne” (p. ix). 

Nearly half of the book is devoted to substantiating the contention that 
the Mediterranean unity of ancient civilization was not destroyed by the 
invasions of the Teutons. In all the Germanic kingdoms, except those 
founded in Britain, the economic conditions, the social situation, and the 
intellectual life remained until about 650 fundamentally what they had been 
in,the declining Roman empire. The term of the ancient order came only 
with the expansion of Islam. By dispossessing Byzantium of all its provinces 
on the eastern and southern shores of the Mediterranean and by rendering 
the western Mediterranean a closed Moslem lake, Islam cut short maritime 
intercourse between the Levant and the Christian Occident. In Frankish 
Gaul large-scale commerce subsequently vanished, decadence overtook the 
hitherto relatively prosperous cities, and returns from the tolls dwindled to 
insignificance. It is insisted that the tolls, rather than the royal v:llae or the 
ebbing land tax, constituted the principal source of Merovingian state 
revenue and that the curtailment of this revenue, due to cessation of trade 
by sea, was the real reason why Dagobert’s descendants became so impover- 
ished as to lapse into helplessness and ignominy. If the Austrasian major- 
domos attendantly rose to power, this was chiefly because they stood at the 
head of the landed aristocracy, whose dominance gained ground as com- 
merce fell off (pp. 170-74). Stress is laid on the need of recognizing a com- 
plete contrast—economic, social, political, intellectual—between the period 
of the second Frankish dynasty and that of the first. “Avec le royaume franc, 
mais avec le royaume franc austrasien-germanique, s'ouvre le Moyen Age” 
(p. 211). The rupture of the ancient equilibrium involved, further, the sepa- 
ration of West and East, as a result of which the authority of the pope 
became limited to Occidental Europe. But this mutation too was caused or 
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conditioned by the Islamic expansion. For the papacy allied itself with the’ - 


Carolingians in order to secure that protéction against the Lombards which 
the emperors at Constantinople, fully occupied with the Saracens, were un- 
able to extend; and it was the Moslem possession of North Africa and Spain 
that rendered the king of the Franks master of the Christian West. “Il est 
donc rigoureusement vrai de dire que, sans Mahomet, Charlemagne est in- 
concevable” (p. 210). Up to the eighth century, kingship in Western Europe 
had been (at least in theory) absolute, the church subservient, society lay in 
character; which is to say that they retained the Mediterranean and Byzantine 
imprint (pp. 40-43). After Charlemagne the Occident assumed a new aspect; 
society was fast becoming feudal and ecclesiastical, and the orientation was 
northern and Germanic (pp. 260-61). 

Various questions present themselves as one ponders the implications of 
this ingenious and fascinating argument. In hinging the Middle Ages on the 
expansion of Islam, is it possible that Pirenne has oversimplified and unduly 
foreshortened a long and highly complex cultural transition? Does the per- 
sistence in Western Europe well beyond the sixth century of various institu- 
tions and traditions inherited from declining antiquity necessarily presuppose 
an equally long survival of the life and spirit of ancient society? Despite their 
Roman or quasi-Roman ancestry, do not Gregory of Tours, Pope Gregory 
the Great, and Isidore of Seville—to mention no others—evince much more 
the medieval than the ancient outlook upon the world? Was it not Gregory 
the Great, rather than the'popes of the eighth century, who inaugurated the 
work of attaching the northern peoples to the Roman Church? Among the 
factors operative in separating West and East were not the Lombards fully 
as important as Islam? And does not Clovis take precedence of Mohammed 
‘as a conceptual prerequisite for Charlemagne? Have we adequate evidence 
to substantiate any general comparison of economic conditions in the sixth 
and seventh centuries with those in the eighth and ninth? 

Reservations on the points now indicated must not, however, be per- 
mitted to obscure the significance of this volume. It is a book which seems 
destined to exercise a potent influence in reshaping current ideas concerning 
the transition from ancient to medieval times. When this transition began 
may still remain a question open to discussion; but our author appears 
amply to have demonstrated that it was consummated in the eighth and ninth 
centuries. By supplying solid grounds for this view and by showing the high 
utility of restudying in its light the entire transition process, Henri Pirenne’s 
concluding treatise indubitably qualifies as a contribution of signal im- 
portance to interpretative historical literature. 

The University of Chicago. EINAR JORANSON. 


The Decline of Chivalry, as shown in the French Literature of the Late 
Middle Ages. By Raymonp Lincotn KiLcour. [Harvard Studies in 
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Romance. Languages.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1937. 

Pp. xxiii, 431. $4.00.) 

Tue ethos of feudalism is chivalry, both as an ideal or concept and later 
as an institution. In his Waning of the Middle Ages Huizinga gave a 
dramatic account of its decline. Mr. Kilgour’s book does not pretend to 
replace Huizinga’s; besides, hé confines himself to the manifestations of 
chivalry in medieval French literature. His most telling observation is taken 
from Taine: “In the middle and lower classes the chief motive of conduct 
is self-interest. With an aristocracy it is pride.” Nowadays one is apt to forget 
that personal sacrifice in behalf of pride was the essence of chivalry and, as 
Mr. Kilgour justly remarks, underlay a “still nobler code, that of the gentle- 
man”. The most valuable part of his treatise is its later part; there the his- 
torian will find some excellent analyses of texts reflecting the varying attitudes 
of Frenchmen toward an institution which by the fifteenth century had out- 
lived its day. 

Per contra, the weakest part of the book is the introduction on the “Origin 
and Ideals of Chivalry”. Here the author relies too much on older and out- 
of-date authorities. Such problems as the beneficium, the word “fief” and its 
cognates, and all the intricate relationships of land and military obligations 
can hardly be treated adequately without reference to the standard works 


_of Calmette, Stenton, Pirenne, Lot, Dopsch, and others. Modern scholarship 


hardly justifies the view that it was Charles Martel who, “impressed with 
the speed and-flexibility of Arab cavalry”, formed the first body of mounted 
knights to repel an enemy; and to equate the word fief with beneficium 
without further explanation is likewise an extreme simplification of the facts. 
It is doubtless true that “the religious orders helped to free chivalry from 
feudalism”; but further light on the subject could have been derived by an 
examination of the “ordre de chevalerie” outlined in Chrétien de Troyes’s 
Conte del graal (l. 1637) and in the Ordene de chevalerie (Hugues de 
Tabarie), edited by R. T. House. Again, although the “exaltation of gal- 
lantry” was characteristic of the troubadours, the “ideal of chivalry” was 
more likely indigenous in the north, among the trouvéres. Finally, while the 
causes of the decline (commercialism, pillaging during the Hundred Years’ 
War, the need for disciplined troops, etc.) are adequately traced in the first 
and succeeding chapters, the institution of the “tournament” (p. 37) and its 
relation to courtly love is nowhere consecutively brought out; and yet the 
materials for such a synthesis are now available in all important libraries. 

Beginning with chapter v, however, Mr. Kilgour makes some real con- 
tributions to his subject. The analysis of Méziéres, Bonet, and even Gerson 
offers interesting sociological material. Here we see the conflict in men’s 
souls, an era in revolt against itself (not unlike the present), and in Gerson 
a last appeal to the spirit of sacrifice and discipline characteristic of the 
churchman, especially in his denunciation of tyrannicide as a political 
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weapon. Chapter vir, on the Burgundian tradition, is perhaps the most in- 
formative in the book in its interweaving of history and literature; note- 
worthy. here is the vivid treatment,of Le Franc’s Champion des dames and 
his defense, in the face of violent opposition, of Joan of Arc. Less good from 
the literary point of view is the section on Antoine de La Sale. His famous 
work, Petit Jean de Saintré, is artistically a work of high rank; to view it 
mainly as a “manual of knighthood” (p. 308) rather misses the irony of 
La Sale’s character study. In treating fifteenth century chroniclers, Kilgour 
shows how the shell of chivalry, namely courtesy, still intact in Froissart, 
finally cracks until in the Machiavellian Commines (really Commynes) 
“chivalric glory is useless”, a tinkling cymbal and an empty name. 

In spite of certain obvious shortcomings Kilgour’s book is worth reading 
and possessing. It is well written throughout and beautifully printed. 

The University of Chicago. Wm. A. NITZE. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


L'organisation corporative du Moyen Age à la fin de lVAncien Régime: 
Études présentées à la Commission internationale pour l'histoire des 
assemblées d'états, II. [Université de Louvain, Recueil de travaux, publiés 
par les membres des Conférences d'histoire et de philologie.] (Louvain: 
Bureaux du Recueil, Bibliothèque de PUniversité. 1937. Pp. xv, 198.) 
Ir is not surprising that nowadays the subject of corporative organization 

in the Middle Ages stands in the foreground of historical research. There are 
several countries where a return to similar forms of social life can be 
observed. In 1933 an international commission for the study of.the history of 
estate assemblies was constituted, which now forms a section of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences. As early as 1936 some papers were 
presented to this committee and were published in its Bulletin (Vol. IX, pt. 
Iv, no. 37). The present volume is comprised of six important articles on the 
subject with an introduction by Alfred Coville, the chairman of the com- 
mission previously mentioned. These are reprints of lectures given on various 
occasions and retain the attractive form of oral discourse, though several of 
them are thoroughly documented. They are a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the history of political theory and practice, 

The first article, “Individualisme et corporatisme au moyen áge”, is by 
Georges de Lagarde, a French scholar already well known by his studies on 
Marsilius of Padua. His article is the most general of them all and gives an 
account of the basic principles underlying corporative thought in the early 
Middle Ages. The author distinguishes five periods in the development of 
corporative thought. The first was the “barbarian” period —we would per- 
haps prefer to call it the “pre-feudal”—characterized by a naturally devel- 
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oped collectivism; the second, the feudal period, was purely individualistic 
and was displaced by a third, the era of free association, culminating in the 
medieval towns, gilds, and corporations. The fourth period was that of 
absolute monarchy, which suppressed all tendencies towards an autonomous 


corporative life. In the fifth period, which began with the nineteenth century, * 


we are now living. 

Such divisions into epochs have a certain general usefulness, to be sure, 
but we must not forget how dangerous it is to force the living stream of 
historical evolution into a rigid, preconceived system. The feudal period, for 
example, can hardly be maintained to have been one of pure individualism. 
Lagarde emphasizes the influence exercised by lawyers and philosophers. The 
conception of an ordo governing all the Middle Ages came from canon law 
and was taken by John of Salisbury as the basis for a complete system of 
sociology. Later on, the overwhelming authority of Aristotle led to new con- 
ceptions impregnated with elements of Neoplatonism, and the culminating 
point was reached in the social philosophy of Thomas Aquinas. But ever 
since the fourteenth century we can observe a decline toward nominalism 
and personalism, maintained especially by William of Occam and Marsilius 
of Padua. In the works of Nicolas Cusanus we find hardly anything but 
reminiscences of the great age of corporatism. 

In the second article, entitled “La formation des ordres dans la société 
médiévale”, Emile Lousse, the leading worker in the field of corporatism, 
describes the origins of the corporative system in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. Here we are led from social philosophy to public law. He 
points out that the ordo was the missing link between the corporations for 
particular purposes (for example, the merchant gilds) and the territorial 
estate. The ordo was the acme of the trend toward association; its power 
was strong enough to disintegrate all the old bonds of hereditary rank and 
to cross the boundaries of all territorial units. It constituted an obstacle to 
the gradually developing spirit of nationalism. The organization of this new 
corporative type was very loose and is to be compared with modern syn- 
dicates. At a later age we can observe how fixed charters, following the 
pattern of feudal contracts, grew and developed. Here we have a clearly 
palpable connection between feudal and corporative law; and it was the same 
feudal law which formed the basis and constituted the efficiency of the orders 
of clergy and nobility. In comparison with those first two “orders” the im- 
portance of the ziers état, the commoners, was very modest; that order never 
crossed the defensive line of non-co-operation and resistance. Nevertheless, 
even the commoners had their fixed privileges, and these were the origin of 
the liberties conceded in the course of the nineteenth century. 

In the third article P.-S. Leicht, the Nestor of Italian scholarship, gives 
us a concise survey of the early history of parliamentary government in Italy. 
Here we can see that parliaments were the best support for the growth of 
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territorial government. Where there was no parliament, the formation of 
territorial states could be checked by towns or town federations. With regard 
to the origin of parliaments Mr. Leicht puts forward a theory of his own. 
He does not dispute that parliaments are juridically connected with the 
former feudal courts, with the right of the vassals to be heard in matters of 
government. He asserts, however, that there is no historical relation between 
the two things because feudal assemblies were festivals given at the expense 
of the feudal lord, whereas the parliaments were to be attended by the mem- 
bers at their own expense. I do not see that this difference compels us to 
deny the historical continuity. Very interesting is the evidence given by Mr. 
Leicht that the introduction of corporatism in Italian territories was an 
immediate result of the decree of Emperor Frederick II concerning the con- 
sultation of meliores et maiores terrae (1231). The later destinies of Italian 
parliaments were very varied; only a few developed into genuine repre- 
sentative institutions for the whole country, while others, as for instance the 
parliaments of Sicily, were entirely dependent on the monarchy. Neverthe- 
less, the Italian parliaments frequently served as a model, and the principles 
worked out in them found their way into many European countries. 

The two following articles deal with provincial parliaments in France 
and give practical examples illustrating the theoretical conclusions drawn 
hitherto. Mr. Cardenal gives us a vivid picture of the assemblies in the little 
country of Périgord. Here we meet a new element, the religious struggles 
acquiring influence on the composition of the assemblies. Emile Appolis has 
discovered a new path of investigation by comparing the two most repre- 
sentative parliaments of France, those of Languedoc and of Bretagne. Com- 
parison certainly is very useful in historical matters. But as a rule there are 
only matters of external formality to be compared. Yet we have to register 
some interesting particularities, for example the provision for the mainten- 
ance of streets and bridges, which is common to both corporations. 

Finally, there is the important article of F. Olivier-Martin, the indis- * 
putable authority on the history of French law, who favors us with a masterly 
survey of the last phase of French prerevolutionary parliaments and with 
interesting glimpses of the origins of the Physiocratic school. It was the: 
theory of this school which suggested the suppression of merchant gilds by 
natural law and consequently started the dissolution of the obsolete estate 
parliaments. The revolutionary movement in 1789 sprang from a part of 
the old estate parliament, from the commoners, who constituted themselves a 
national assembly and refused to give the new parliament a corporative 
organization in the old sense. Naturally the other corporations also had to be 
suppressed, namely the academies and universities. 

Vienna, . H. Mrrreis.. 
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Deutsche Einheit: Idee und Wirklichkeit vom Heiligen Reich bis Kónig- 
grátz. Von HernricH Ritrer von SRBIK. Bande I und I. (Munich: F. 
Bruckmann. 1935. Pp. 456; 424. 13.50 M. each.) 

A major work by the professor of modern history in the University of 
Vienna, the biographer of Metternich, is in itself an important event. But 
when that work launches a new basic viewpoint. which bids fair to win wide 
acceptance, then the event becomes epochal in its significance. 

Strictly speaking, the viewpoint was first presented by Professor Srbik in 
1929. He suggested a merging of the historic grossdeutsch and kleindeutsch 
. points of view into an all-inclusive gesamtdeutsch outlook, arguing that the 
frame of reference for German history should be the whole nation or people 
(Volk), not the Bismarck state, which was smaller than the nation. Since the 
universal-federal ideal of the Holy Roman Empire had played at least as 
long and honorable a role in the development of the nation and its culture 
as had the national-state ideal, both were important parts of the German 
heritage. Moreover both would be required for the political arrangements 
of the future. He saw in the interplay of the universal, the mitteleuropa, and 
the national motifs the deepest problem of German history, of German 
present and future conditions (I, 9). This interplay he has analyzed in the 
volumes at hand. It is pertinent to a judgment of this admirable work that 
its author is Austrian and German by blood, Catholic in religion, and Vien- 
nese by environment, experience, and choice. 

Srbik’s intention was not to write a general history but rather “a history 
_ of the political ideas and forms of the German people in the period of 
gesamtdeutscher past”, including social history so far as might be necessary 
(1, 11). He gives as much space to the decade 1849-59 (Volume 11) as to all 
the earlier history (Volume 1). And he has reserved two final volumes (yet 
to come) for the seven years from 1859 to 1866, for at Königgrätz, as he 
points out, the great struggle between the ideals of German-middle-European 
universalism and of a Prussian-German national state was brought to a close. 
So vast is the literature surveyed that the footnotes constitute a bibliography 
of all the newer contributions. The part since 1800 is based on his own re- 
` search in the sources. ' 

Judged by Srbik from the gesamsdeutsch point of view, the Habsburg 
sovereigns, from the very nature of their over-German position, usually come 
off better than the Hohenzollerns. Masterly analyses of the character and 
achievements’ of Frederick the Great and of his “more German” opponent, 
Maria Theresa, heterodox as they are, should gain ultimate general accep- 
tance. Frederick is the destroyer of the Reich (I, 98), and yet his personality 
took on a gesamtdeutsch significance as the symbol of creative willpower 
(I, 104). Maria Theresa’s reconstruction of Austria has no counterpart in 
modern history, and her charm and greatness provided Germans with a 
spiritual counterpoise to the cold Friderician heroism (I, 110, 114). 
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The acid test of a German historian's viewpoint is his treatment of the 
seizure of Silesia, the Treaty of Basel, the Convention of Olmiitz, and the 
Armistice of Villafranca. According to Srbik, Silesia’s loss delivered Bohemia 
over to a future Slavic majority; it annihilated Austria’s leadership in the 
Reich and thereby relieved the Habsburgs of the foremost responsibility for 
the defense of Germany against France; and it forced Austria’ still further 
into a Danubian existence and weakened her German cultural mission in the 
southeast (I, 102). As to the Treaty of Basel, both Austria and Prussia acted 
from selfish anti-gesamtdeutsch motives; Prussia began the disastrous policy, 
and Austria did not have a correct appreciation of Prussia’s needs; Campo 
Formio was the consequence and counterpart of Basel (I, 151-57). Olmiitz 
was not nearly the humiliation that the Prussian liberals succeeded in making 
people think it was; Schwarzenberg was greatly disappointed with the result, 
and at the subsequent Dresden conferences it was Prussia that emerged 
victorious (II, 86 ff.). As to Villafranca, it is true that the armistice suddenly 
undercut Windischgratz’s negotiations in Berlin, but an alliance with Prussia 
was hardly possible anyhow, and the dangers of the situation in Italy and in 
his own empire forced Francis Joseph to close quickly with Napoleon (II, 
400-407). Srbik implies that Prussia missed a great opportunity in 1859 to 
serve general German interests; when, by assisting Austria, Lombardy could 
have been rewon, Sardinia humbled, and Napoleon III annihilated (II, 390). 
As it was, Villafranca marked the beginning of the end of Austria and the 
Habsburgs (JI, 401). With all of these judgments the reviewer is in agree- 
ment. The analysis of Schwarzenberg’s ironic personality, flexible policy, and 
great-Austrian (more than gesamtdeutsch) objectives is the best that we are 
likely to have. The author is equally at home in unraveling intricate diplo- 
matic maneuvres or the political thought of a period. 

The most original contributions are the chapter “War Oesterreich 
geistiges Ausland?” (in the Biedermeier decades), a question which the 
author answers emphatically in the negative, and the chapters on 1859. In 
spite of an “innige Liebe” for the German people, Srbik’s treatment of 
foreign powers and of non-German nationalities in Austria is eminently fair. 
His own political predilections appear nowhere. The one great blemish in 
the work—an insufficient account of Prussian development—can be supplied 
by any number of historians who could not have done justice to the equally 
important Austrian facet. This defect, however, has made the reception of 
Srbik’s book a stormy one. 

Though there is artistry in its monolithic form and vigorous expression, 
this more analytic than descriptive work gives intellectual rather than 
aesthetic enjoyment—the pleasure which comes from the appreciation of 
fresh and original interpretations of a creative mind paired with scholarship 
of the first rank. Changes of emphasis will be made by later writers accord- 
ing to their lights, but the gesamtdeutsche Geschichtsauffassung will pro- 
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vide the basis for them. In this sense, and because of its penetrating judg- 

ments and brilliant syntheses, Srbik’s Deutsche Einheit should become a 

permanent landmark in German historiography. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. CHEsTER W. CLARK. 
Die Besiedlung des nordöstlichen Ostpreussens bis zum Beginn des 17. 

Jahrhunderts. Teile I und II. Von Prof. Dr. Hans MORTENSEN und 

Dr. Gerrrup MORTENSEN, Göttingen. [Deutschland und der Osten.] 

(Leipzig: S. Hirzel. 1937; 1938. Pp. xii, 2125 viii, 254. 12 M. each.) 
Die zweite deutsche Ostsiedlung im westlichen Netzegau. Von Dr. 

Werner SchuLz, Berlin-Zehlendori. [Deutschland und der Osten.] 

(Ibid. 1938. Pp. xii, 85. 6.60 M.) 

Quellenband zur Geschichte der zweiten deutschen Ostsiedlung im 
westlichen Netzegau. Zusammengestellt von Dr. Werner ScHuLz. 
[Deutschland und der Osten.] (Ibid. Pp. xviii, 274. 10 M.) 
ToGeTHER these four books from the series “Deutschland und der Osten” 

supply valuable insights into particular phases of the expansion of the 

Germans eastward. Therewith come striking analogies with American 

expansion westward which should be of especial interest to American 

historians and which the authors themselves take pains occasionally to 
point out. Indeed, their particular. problems oblige them sometimes to bring 

South as well as North America, even Siberia, into their view, thus holding 

out the promise that ultimately, when more historians discover that there 

were other national frontiers than their own, a comparative history of 

frontiers may be written. . 

There can be no doubt that the studies at hand owe their immediate 
origin, in part at least, to the difficulties arising from the eastern German 
boundary and to the kind of history the writing of which the present 
German government tolerates. It is not meant to suggest that the authors 
have written official gospel. Except for what seems to the reviewer one 
notable lapse from fairness, they have written, albeit with a small chip on 
the shoulder, a certain lack of sympathy for non-Germans, and a pardon- 
able pride in German accomplishment, in a wholly objective manner. 
Indeed, the Mortensens go so far as at least to hint (I, 124, n. 452) at 
the great cost to peaceful pursuits which a nation must pay for its military 
preparations. Since the study of the American frontier will probably never 
be intensified by national boundary disputes, it may be hoped that we 
shall not have to wait so long after the event, as is the case with these 
studies, before rendering a similar account to ourselves of this phase of 
our past. The admirable methodology of these monographs we could 
meanwhile take as exemplary. 

In their first volume the Mortensens aim to determine for the’ critical 
years around 1400 the exact extent of German and Prussian settlement on 
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the eastern frontier of East Prussia, that is, in the valley of the Pregel and 
its tributaries. Taking for granted the earlier history of the Teutonic Order 
and using its abundant and in large part unpublished archives, they show 
how, rather than wiping out the Prussians in this region, the order founded 
German villages in the forest regions between the Prussian villages—regions 
which then had to be cleared. The colonists came, for the most part, from 
the early German settlements in Prussia. The completeness of the source 
material makes it possible for the authors to make the following estimates: 
the proportion of individual Prussian to German landholders at this date 
was 1:1; the proportion of Prussians to Germans in a population estimated 
at from 18,000 to 18,500 was 3:2; but, strikingly enough, the proportion of 
Prussian to German land held in a total of 1700 square kilometers was 1:4. 
The resulting population density of rz per square kilonieter, they estimate, 
was only four beneath what was possible in an area of that kind under 
the given conditions. After Tannenberg the German frontier advanced no 
farther. There followed a remarkable and tragic decline in numbers of 
the Prussian peasantry (the authors speak of an earlier decline independent 
of the conquest) and a concentration of the holdings of Prussian peasants 
and freemen and even of German peasants in private hands. The decline 
of the colonization movement was so serious that a contemporary official 
source could say of the settlements of the region, “dy alle sint daz meyste 
teyl wúste”. By this time, however, the German and Prussian nobility 
were hardly distinguishable, and the Prussian villages were undergoing 
the kind of Germanization that ultimately caused the disappearance of their 
language. Following the text is a list of every German and Prussian settle- 
ment in the region, with such complete references to their mention in the 
sources as to make of the list a series of short histories of each settlement. 
The excellent maps present a graphic repetition of the chief results of 
the text. i 

In their second volume the Mortensens turn to the area of the so-called 
Wilderness, between the easternmost extension of German settlement and 
the Lithuanian frontier, that is, the valleys of the Memel, Minia, and Windau. 
Here, in an area inhabited by Prussians, Kurs, and probably Lithuanians, 
the conflict between the Teutonic Knights and the Lithuanians caught these 
peoples in a trap. To remain heathen in their homelands subjected them to 
the attacks of the Knights. To become Christian and remain in their home- 
lands subjected them to the attacks of the heathen. They therefore moved 
into the territory of whichever protector they chose. The authors speak, 
however, of an emigration previous to the appearance of the Teutonic 
Order in this region. The lands of the Prussian Nadrauer, Sudauer, and 
Schalauer became waste land, likewise that of the southern Kurs. The sub- 
sequent entrance into this area of Lithuanians and Kurs is to be the subject 
of the third and concluding part of this study of the Mortensens. 
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Dr. Schulz turns his attention to the resumption in the sixteenth century 
of German colonization in the western part of the Netze valley after the 
cessation of medieval colonization there. In very summary fashion, to be 
explained perhaps by the richness of the accompanying source book, he 
traces the movement of German peasants from the Neumark and Pomerania 
to the estates of the Polish Czarnkowskis and Gorkas, where they found 
a temporary escape from the oppressions of an intensified capitalistic agri- 
culture at home. By the middle of the seventeenth century the whole region 
north of the Netze, originally 80 per cent forest and swamp, had become 
completely German, and by the time the movement had spent itself, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, the region south of the Netze was pre- 
dominantly German. Obviously, as Dr. Schulz shows, the region had become 
German long before it was taken by Frederick the Great. It seems necessary, 
however, to protest against the cavalier fashion with which the author 
treats the Jewish participation in the growth of towns accompanying the 
peasant immigration and the introduction of the textile industry. It would 
appear quite obvious that the Jews were indispensable to the whole move- 
ment, the financial aspects of which the author chooses to neglect. They 
also paid heavily to share in it. The author’s own sources for Filehne in 
1773 show that whereas the Polish lords collected from the German 
inhabitants in rent and taxes more than 3000 Polish gulden, they collected 
from Jews 4116. It is regrettable to have this shadow of unreliability cast 
on the remainder of the author's excellent work. The maps, for example, 
reveal in exciting fashion the gradual clearance of forests, the drainage of 
swamps, and the infiltration of settlers. 

The source book is extremely valuable. It amounts to a short history 
of each of the 206 villages and towns of the area, arranged in alphabetical 
order and followed by a register of the family: names of German peasants 
and townsmen involved in the colonization, but apparently omitting Jews. 
From the sources may be gleaned much of the social and economic history 
which the author does not take time to narrate. One is struck, for example, 
by the very great importance of beer in carrying the Germans through 
their difficult tasks. 

It may be remarked finally that the history of these two waves of Ger- 
man colonization reveals again the imaginative limitations set by such 
terms as medieval and modern. For all the differences between them, one 
can move from one to the other without feeling any great difference in 
epoch. The cutting of forests, the draining of swamps, and the desire to 
be free from oppression—these are neither typically medieval nor modern. 
Moreover, with such studies as these one is impressed again by the fact 
that so much of the history of so-called medieval Europe is also the history 
of an expanding frontier. We may hope for the multiplication of studies 
similar to these, with maps as good, and extended to Western Europe as well. 

University of Nebraska. Encar N. Jounson. 
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Der Charakter der Entdeckung und Eroberung Amerikas durch die 

Europäer: Einleitung zur Geschichte der Besiedlung Amerikas durch die 

Völker der Alten Welt. Von Gror Frieperict. Bande II und III. [ Allge- 

meine Staatengeschichte, herausgegeben von Hermann Oncken.] (Stutt- 

gart: Friedrich Andreas Perthes. 1936. Pp. xvi, 571; xvi, 520. 10.75 M. 

each.) 

Tre first volume of this work was published in 1925 (4m. Hist. Rev., 
XXXII, 126). The two concluding volumes were to have appeared shortly 
thereafter, but “die Ungunst der Zeit”, leading to the demise of the 
Allgemeine Staatengeschichte series in 1931, prevented their immediate 
publication. In 1936 a considerable subsidy from the Preussische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften permitted the completion of the enterprise. Hermann 
Oncken has written a preface to Volume III which stands not only as an 
epitaph of the distinguished series over which he has presided but also as 
a moving “Wiirdigung” of Friederici’s life-work in the field of historical 
scholarship. 

A brief summary will indicate the astonishing scope of Friederici’s work. 
(A detailed summary of Volumes II and III is given in the review by 
Friederici’s close friend, K. Sapper, in Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 199 
Jahrgang, 1937, pp. 311-51.) About half of Volume I was devoted to 
setting the physical scene of the conquest and describing the indigenous 
peoples of the two Americas. The rest of the volume described the Spanish 
conquista. Volume 1 begins with the story of Portuguese discovery along 
the coast of Africa, in the Indian Ocean, and in Brazil (section 1v). In 
section v Friederici examines the slight contribution of Germans in opening 
the New World, the brief episode of Welser domination in Venezuela. 
Section vi is devoted to the Iroquois Indians, for whose bravery and 
political adroitness in maintaining the balance of power between France 
and England the author expresses high admiration. Section vu describes 
at length the French discoveries and colonization, with particular emphasis 
on the demoralizing effects of the rum and weapon trade and the policy 
of paying premiums to the Indians for enemy scalps. Sections vi and 1x, 
with which Volume III begins, deal with minor episodes, the Dutch and 
Scandinavian colonizations on the middle Atlantic coast. The author dis- 
cusses at some length the Viking discovery of North America, which, 
though it produced no permanent settlement, ranks high in the annals of 
oversea expansion. Section x, the longest of the entire work, deals with 
the achievements of the English and the Anglo-Americans. Friederici points 
out that English enterprise, apart from the dogged attempt to discover the 
Northwest Passage, contributed but little to the actual knowledge of the 
New World. Even the penetration of the inland from the middle Atlantic 
seaboard was delayed for a surprisingly long time, considering the relatively 
slight ‘natural obstacles which were presented. The bulk of this section is 
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devoted to an analysis of the social composition of the Atlantic colonies, 
the nature of their relations with the Indians (exhibited in a very unfavor- 
able light), and finally the character of the pioneering movement which 
swept in such rapid waves across the continent. The last section describes 
briefly the penetration into North America from Siberia by the Russians, 
concluding with the purchase of Alaska by the United States. 

A bald summary cannot do justice to the fine workmanship of this book— 
its wealth of concrete detail, its careful and comprehensive documentation 
Athe index of works cited contains nearly two thousand titles), and par- 
ticularly its vigorous yet measured style. As Oncken states in his preface 
it is a fine example “im deutschen universalen Stile”—in the tradition 
of Humboldt—of scholarly competence in the historical problems of many 
lands and widely scattered fields of knowledge. 

Yet even apart from its wealth of precise information, Friederici’s work 
will be welcomed by historians for reflections which it suggests on one of 
the most profound themes of world history—the nature and the justification 
of the impulse for expansion. The author has attempted to avoid final 
moral judgments on the individuals and groups who participated in the 
conquest of the New World. He has tried to write in the spirit of Ranke’s 
proud device, “wie es eigentlich gewesen”. He has successfully dodged the 
perils of “Tendenz”. And yet certain inherent sympathies emerge; certain 
persistent notes of condemnation bespeak the animus and the passion of 
a man who feels that we are still living in the shadow of the great events 
which he is describing. 

As Friederici sees it, the discovery and conquest of America was a work 
of heroic proportions, but in that work the hero is not the conquering 
European but the dispossessed native. Not only does the author paint in 
most favorable colors the moral and physical qualities of the Indians. He 
insists throughout that without their presence and collaboration, without 
the existence of their means of land and water communication, and in 
many cases without their active military support, permanent settlement 
and penetration of the interior could hardly have succeeded. Furthermore, 
if the role of the Indian was generally both glorious and pathetic, that of 
the invader—conquistador, bandeira, coureur de bois, backwoodsman—was 
frequently contemptible and even criminal. The story as Friederici narrates 
it is monotonously unattractive. Scarcely a vestige of glamor is left. The 
few orchids which he deigns to distribute are consigned almost exclu- 
sively to the giants of exploration, not to the agents of conquest. 

Why this persistent denigration of an enterprise which we have been 
accustomed to view with such complacency? Has Friederici been grinding 
an axe? As an objective historian should he give way to such notes of 
personal acrimony as the reference to the World War as a “Raubkrieg” 
against Germany and the sneer at the official French attitude toward French 


colored troops (II, 502)? 
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It is clear that both Friederici and Oncken regard this work as an 
effective answer to charges that.the Germans are unfit, because of peculiar 
cruelty, to possess and administer colonies. It would be unfair, however, to 
imply that this monumental book, the fruit of four decades of study, must 
be regarded as a piece of special pleading. It is true that the reader will 
feel that he has been listening to a colossal indictment. But it is not France 
and England sitting at Versailles which are being accused of criminal 
action. It is the whole of European history. The thoughtful historian may 
not accept the indictment. But he will surely be left with sober and perhaps 
melancholy reflections on the impulse for expansion which still stands as 
the chief enemy of order, justice, and peace in the modern world. 
Harvard University. Dana B. Duran. 


The Voyages of Cadamosto and other Documents on Western Africa in 
the Second Half of the Fifteenth Century. Translated and edited by 
G. R. Crone. [The Hakluyt Society.] oe the Society. 1937. 
Pp. xlv, 159. £1 55.) 

One of the best services of the Hakluyt eee has been to render 
available in English important documents on and chronicles of Portuguese 
expansion in the Old World and the New. It is pleasant to learn that 
Professor Edgar Prestage, the Nestor of Portuguese studies in England and 
translator of the edition of Azurara published by the Hakluyt Society in 
1896, has had a hand in producing this volume; and the editor’s introduc- 
tion, by one of his pupils, is a valuable contribution to the history of West 
African economics, exploration, and geography. 

Over half the volume is devoted to the two African voyages (1455-56) 
of the Venetian Cadamosto (Alvise da Ca’ da Mosto). His own account 
of them, written in the 1460’s and first printed in 1507, was first trans- 
lated into English in 1745. In making this new translation Professor Crone 
has had the benefit of a recently discovered manuscript of the original. 
Cadamosto’s voyages have never been popular with Portuguese historians, 
conflicting as they do with the theory that the South Atlantic was mare 
clausum to all but Portuguese. He has been pilloried as a liar and his claim . 
to have discovered the Cape Verde Islands denied; but, as Professor Crone 
points out, the document is a thoroughly straightforward, plain, seaman- 
like narrative, intrinsically credible and supported by the maps of Benincasa 
and other contemporary sources. And it is particularly useful to have 
Cadamosto now rendered available, for his voyages go far to support the 
earlier economic explanation of the activities of the Infante Dom Henrique, 
in which most people believed before R. H. Major invested him with the 
cross of a crusader and entitled him “the Navigator”. Cadamosto’s descrip- 
tion of the infante’s employees exhibiting samples of African wares to 
Venetians detained by weather at Cape St. Vincent and urging them to 
undertake an African trading voyage on a fifty-fifty basis is far more 
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human and credible than the conventional picture of the Hermit of Sagres- 
planning a hundred per cent Portuguese passage to India. Indeed, the: 
documents here printed raise again that awkward question of Vignaud, 
did the infante ever think of any India beyond that hither-India of Prester 
John? Did the heroic age of Portuguese discovery antedate Diogo Cao 
and Bartholomeu Dias? 

Other documents translated for this volume are the interesting letter 
by Antoine Malfante, first published by Charles de la Ronciére a few years 
ago; a part of Joáo de Barros's Decadas de Asia covering this period; and 
Diogo Gomes's narrative of his voyages, taken down by Martin Behaim 
in 1482. The first two are fresh translations; the latter is R. H. Major's 
checked by the Portuguese translation by Cordeiro. It would have been 
better to have made a fresh translation from the earliest known text, the 
Latin of the Valentim Fernandez codex at Munich, for Major was notori- 
ously inaccurate, and checking one translation by another often leads to 
new mistakes. We have for instance: 


(Latin codex, ed. 1847, p. 26) . . . venerunt Mauri de terra in suis 
almadiis, et portaverunt nobis de suis mercimoniis sc. pannos bombicinos 
seu cotonis, dentes elephantum et unam quartam mensuram de malagueta 
in grano et in corticibus suis ... 

(Major’s translation, Prince Henry, p. 288) . . . the natives came from 
the shore and brought us their merchandise, viz., cotton cloth, elephants’ 
teeth, and a quart measure of malaguette, in grain and in its pods... 

(Cordeiro’s translation, Bol. Soc. Geog. Lisbon, 1898-99, p. 278) .. . 
vieram os Mouros de terra nas suas almadias, e nos trouxeram suas 
mercadorias, a saber, pannos de seda ou algodáo, dentes de elephante, e 
uma quarta de malagueta em grão e nas suas cascas ... 

(Professor Crone’s translation, the present volume, p. 91) . . . the 
Mouros came from the shore in their canoes and brought us their mer- 
chandise, viz., cotton cloth, or algodão, elephants’ teeth, and a quart measure 
of malagueta in grain and in its pods... 


It will be seen that Mr. Crone restores the canoe lost by Major but not the 
silk; and why repeat the Portuguese words for cotton cloth and for the 
Moors? “Quart measure” too is misleading, for a Portuguese quarta is a 
: small bushel. 

Translations have always been the weak point of the Hakluyt Society 
publications, and there is still room for improvement. 

These documents have a value independent of the light that they throw 
on the perennial but tiresome questions of motive, emphasis, and priority. 
Cadamosto and his contemporaries were the first Europeans since the dark 
ages to make direct contact with the Negro kingdoms south of the Sahara, 
the first to describe the African elephant and the hippopotamus, to observe 
strange customs such as the silent barter of salt for an equal weight of 
gold and the court ceremonial of the Jalof kings. Here and there are data 
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important for the history of navigation. Cadamosto’s sketch and description 
sof the Southern Cross are the earliest on record, unless a passage in Dante 
may be so interpreted. Diogo Gomes makes the earliest known reference 
to taking latitúde from the height of the North Star. We may rightly stress 
the economic motives of the African voyages, but it was this Italian and 
Portuguese sagacity in scientific navigation and boldness in penetrating 
tropic seas that made possible the discovery of America.. 
Harvard University. S. E. Morison. 


European Beginnings in West África, 1454-1578: A Survey of the First 
Century of White Enterprise in West Africa, with Special Emphasis 
upon the Rivalry of the Great Powers. By joun W. Braxe, Junior 
Lecturer in History, Queen’s University, Belfast. [Imperial Studies, 
General Editor, A. P. Newton.] (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, published for the Royal Empire Society. 1937. Pp. vili, 212. 
$4.20.) 

Tuts volume is a careful study of the subject with which it deals. It 
purports to be an introduction, not a comprehensive survey. 

In spite of Azurara’s failure to mention gold as a motive for Prince 
Henry’s interest in African exploration, the author believes that it was 
actually the leading motive for European enterprises in West Africa. He 
rejects the contention of some authors, such as Leroy-Beaulieu, that French 
discoveries and trade preceded that of the Portuguese on the African coast. 
On the other hand, he shows that Castilian ships went to West Africa 
as early as 1454 and thereafter for over a quarter of a century, King John IJ 
of Castile even claiming Guinea for himself and demanding Portuguese 
withdrawal. In the winter of 1478-79 a fleet of no less than thirty-five 
Castilian caravels was sent to drive the Portuguese away from that region. 
The chief attraction appears to have been gold, and although Europeans 
conducted no mining operations there, the term “the Mine” or Mina was 
applied to the section of the coast where most of the gold was secured. It 
was obtained from the natives in the form of gold dust washed up by the 
streams and of gold bangles and bracelets, one ship loading a complete cargo 
of the latter. In exchange the natives welcomed sea shells and cheap manu- 
factured goods. By the end of the fifteenth century gold dust to the value 
of “170,000 dobras” was annually being brought from Mina to Portugal, and 
by the beginning of the sixteenth century “an annual fleet” of twelve caravels 
for transporting gold had been organized. Huge profits, especially from 
gold and slaves, reaching from 50 to 800 per cent, were made in these 
ventures. 

Most enlightening is Mr. Blake's discussion of the papal bulls authoriz- 
ing a Portuguese monopoly of West Africa. Better precedents than the 
Donation of Constantine for such a grant were found in papal claims to 
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dispose of Saracen provinces at the time of the Crusades, the grant of' 
Sardinia to Pisa in 1016 and 1045, of Ireland to Henry If of England ings. 
1155, and of Langerote Island in 1344 to Don Luis.de la Cerda. “The Pope ` 
could also claim sovereign arbitral power as the spiritual father of the' 
world”, says Blake. “He was the representative of Christ on earth. Surely, 
then, it was incumbent upon him to decide the ownership of new-found 
lands!” Blake, however, is of the opinion that in reality by 1493, the time of 
the important bulls, much of this papal authority had been lost, largely 
through papal dabbling in Italian politics. The Venetians had continued 
to trade with the Saracens in spite of papal prohibition. Even Portugal and 
Spain disregarded the papal bulls by making the Treaty of Tordesillas. 
The Pennsylvania State College. James E. GILLESPIE. 


L'Empire français d'Amérique, 1534-1803. Par GABRIEL Louis-JARAY. 
[“Choses d'Amérique”, Collection publiée sous la direction de l'Institut 
des études américaines.] (Paris: Armand Colin. 1938. Pp. 376. 40 fr.) 

Some La Salle Journeys. By Jean DeLancLEz, Assistant Professor of History, 
Loyola University. [Institute of Jesuit History Publication.] (Chicago: 
the Institute. rg38. Pp. vi, 103. $2.25.) 

Tue character and exploits of Robert Cavelier de la Salle in New 
. France during the latter quarter of the seventeenth century were to his 
contemporaries and have been ever since the source of great difference of 
opinion and interpretation. Gabriel Louis-Jaray considers La Salle the 
founder of the French empire in North America, the man of great vision 
and accomplishment who was the first to discover and explore the Ohio, the 
first to plan the basis of the French occupation of the Mississippi Valley. 
La Salle’s great plans were interrupted by his unfortunate assassination on 
the plains of Texas, after which Pierre Le Moyne, Sieur d'Iberville, carried 
forward his vision by the founding of Louisiana in the early eighteenth 
century. Jaray, however, thinks that the French empire in America 
began to decline with the death of Colbert in 1683 and the weaker admin- 
istration at home. The Treaty of Utrecht, granting the keys of the St. 
Lawrence to the British, still further weakened. the French hold on North 
America, which was annihilated after the Seven Years’ War. 

As the Jesuits even in La Salle’s day did everything possible to diminish 
and decry his fame as founder of French power in North America, so the 
feud is perpetuated to the present in these two works under review. Father 
Delanglez herein presents an astute monographic study of La Salle’s claims 
to have discovered the Ohio and the Mississippi. The reviewer has long 
been of opinion that these claims were false and were prompted by political 
reasons. Nonetheless Jaray’s contention that La Salle was the founder of 
the French empire in America is sound. His discussion, also, of the later 
period from 1763 to 1789, of the reasons why Vergennes did not in 1781-83 
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attempt to recover the French colony in America, 1S antercstne and pro- 
«found. Finally his chapter on the “heritage of the past”; in which after 
wide travels in America he evaluates the French influence in North America 
of‘today is well wrought and sincere. French influence, transformed. from 
political to cultural forces, he finds still potent in North America from 
Quebec to New Orleans. His book, the product of a lifetime of careful 
research and thorough scholarship, is the best presentation-yet made of the 
French empire in America, its rise, fall, and cultural influence. 

The State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Louise PHetps KELLOGG. 


The Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher in search of a Passage to Cathay 
and India by the North-West, A. D. 1576-78. From the original 1578 
text of George Best, together’ with numerous other versions, additions, 
etc., now edited, with Preface, Introduction, Notes, Appendixes, and 
Bibliography, by VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, with the collaboration of 
Erorse McCasktLL. [General Editor, N. M. Penzer.] Two volumes. 
(London: Argonaut Press. 1938. Pp. cxxx, 166; vi, 293. 845.) : 
THESE two sumptuous volumes contain a wealth of material and mark 

a new high in the scholarly study of the eminent Elizabethan navigator. 

Disregarding the introduction for the present, one considers first the group 

of seven basic contemporary narratives recording the history of the Frobisher 

voyages. These make up slightly less than half of the work. Only three of 
them, those by Sellman, Lok, and Best, were previously printed by the 

Hakluyt Society under Admiral Collinson's editorship in :1867. Mr. 

Stefansson adds others: two taken from sixteenth century books not always 

easily available, a third from the unique perfect copy in the Huntington 

Library, and the last, an excerpt from Hakluyt's compilation of 1598-1600. 

This collection is thus richer by far than that assembled by the previous 

editor and ought to be a great convenience since scholars can now find in 

one place nearly all the principal texts. . 

Stefansson annotates this material with fine discomundaom: He bangs 
his profound knowledge of the Arctic to bear upon the documents, and the 
results, always informative, are exceedingly welcome. His remarks on 
what the voyagers had to say about Arctic climate and Eskimo customs are 
shrewd and penetrating. Where justified, he bestows authoritative praise 
on the travelers for their acuteness in observation (I, 39, n. 1; 99, n. 1), 
and he readily detects their errors and false conclusions (I, 55» 15:25 
II, 21, n. 1). 

One hundred and thirty-five pages of “Supplementary Material” ‘relating 
to the financial and other aspects of the three voyages are drawn from his 
predecessor’s publication. In happy contrast with Collinson’s method, 
Stefansson unites this collection of sources and classifies it lucidly. Fourteen 
appendixes treat a variety of special matters, among others, Frobisher 
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bibliography, Eskimo. words in the narratives, Frobisher's testament, and 
the chemical nature of the ores he brought back to England. Here, too, 
are found new documents lately discovered by Dr. George B. Parks in the 
Huntington Library. 

An introduction of 130 pages supplies a masterly preface to the docu- 
ments and traces the line of explorations into the North and West which 
culminates in Frobisher. It well deserves republication as an independent 
piece. Norse colonization in Greenland and Iceland and Norse exploration 
of lands still more remote are discussed, and rival theories to account for 
the “disappearance” of the white settlers are canvassed. This brilliant 
synthesis, to which it is impossible to do full justice here, is erected upon 
a surpassing acquaintance with the old sources, Latin and Scandinavian, 
as well as with ‘the modern international literature on the subject. The 
monograph fittingly terminates with a long biography of Frobisher, which 
sums up all that has been established concerning him. On that seaman 
Stefansson bestows the twin citations of “rediscoverer of Greenland and 
reviver of sailings to north-eastern America”. 

What of the format of these expensive volumes? The text, printed on 
Japan vellum, is set in an excellent modernized face of Baskerville Roman, 
with ample margins to take care of marginalia in Baskerville italic. Binding 
is in grained vellum with buckram boards of a warm red color. However, 
it is a pity on the whole that the English tradition of distinguishing 
between the cased book and the bound book has been compromised in the 
present instance. Furthermore, collotype or photogravure would have been 
preferable to the rather coarse screen photoengraving used for reproducing 
the 1578 title page and for the modern camera shots (II, 247). In all of 
these examples distinctly muddy effects result from the use of the 120 point 
screen. A three-color printing job would have made a much neater map 
(I, cxiv). 

Berkeley, California, FuLmer Moon. 


The Golden Century of Spain, 1501-1621. By R. Trevor Davies, Dean of 
Degrees and Modern History, Tutor of St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1937. Pp. xi, 327. $6.00.) 

Philip II. By Wituiam Tuomas WaLsH. (New York: Sheed and Ward. 
1937. Pp. xvi, 770. $5.00.) 

Tue first of these books is a readable summary of Spanish history from 
the death of Isabella the Catholic (“1501” on the title page is probably a 
misprint for “1504”) to that of Philip TIT. One naturally wonders at the 
exclusion from “The Golden Century of Spain” of the reign of the greatest 
of Castilian queens and at the inclusion therein of that of one of the weakest 
of Spanish kings; but Mr. Davies has chosen to summarize the great achieve- 
ments of 1469 to 1504 in an introductory sketch and doubtless feels that 
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the literary and artistic splendors of the first two decades of the seventeenth 
n century justify him in carrying on till the death of the monarch who, as 
Quevedo said of him, “ceased to be king before ever he began to reign”. 

When one attempts to cover so vast a field in so short a space, it is 
obviously necessary not only to omit much but also to cut across established 
lines. Mr. Davies's selections and arrangement will not appeal to all students 
of the period, but some of them are certainly original and suggestive, as 
when, for example, he links the confusion in Castile during the last twelve 
years of the life of Ferdinand the Catholic with the rising of the Comunerós 
and the Germania of Valencia, in a chapter entitled “The Era of Revolts”. 
The reign of Philip Il occupies the center of the stage and is treated in 
four chapters entitled, respectively, “Philip as a Man and a Statesman”, 
“The Protestant and Mohammedan Perils”, “The Unification of . the 
Peninsula”, and “Philip's Weltpolitik”. There are a couple of useful 
appendixes on Spanish coinage and bullion imports from the New World, 
which show that Mr. Davies has kept up with the recent literature on these 
topics. Unfortunately it is not evident that he is equally familiar with all 
the works which are listed at the end of the volume, though he comments 
intelligently on the more important of them. 

A number of minor inaccuracies may be found throughout the book 
(e.g., the misdating of Parma’s death on page 220), but it is not worth 
while to enumerate them here. More serious are the statement on page 21 
that the “discoveries of Columbus made Castille the pioneer of all the great 
colonial empires of modern times”, which is to ignore Portugal, and the 
very misleading account of the councils on pages 121-26, which conveys a 
totally false impression of the relative positions of the Consejo de Estado 
and the Consejo Real. And we cannot conclude without a vigorous protest 
against Mr. Davies’s spelling of proper names. To call the western kingdom 
“Castille” rather than “Castile” is French, not English; “Aragón” does not 
- need an accent in a book in the English language; “Andalusia” is preferable 
to “Andalucia”, and “Douro” to “Duero”. In all such matters it is far 
better to follow the practice established one hundred years ago by William 
Hickling Prescott. 

A famous Venetian ambassador once said of Philip II dd when he was 
an old man his only recreation was repose. The poor king certainly needs 
it now. No less than seven different accounts of his life and reign have been 
‘published within the last ten years; most of them are bad, the one which 
lies before us unquestionably the worst. The standpoint from which it is 
written is violently Roman Catholic (e.g, p. 716), and the- authors 
ignorance and credulity are appalling. He is obviously deeply disturbed 
by the fact that Philip often found himself at odds with the papacy and 
the Society of Jesus and reverts to it again and again; but he never offers a 
candid explanation of the reasons why. He is apparently quite incapable of 
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drawing any distinction between the different authors whom: he cites; he 
is as willing to believe Hilaire Belloc as Ludwig von Pastor. Errors of 
fact are to be found on almost every page, and the judgments on men and 
events are extraordinary. “The French Calvinistic education of Anne 
Boleyn” (p. 31) is a typical phrase. (There may be some question as to 
whether Anne was sent to France to become “one of the French Queen's 
women” in 1514 or at later date, but there can be no possible doubt that she 
returned to England at least as early as the beginning of 1522, before John 
Calvin was thirteen, and her head was cut off in the year of the publication 
of the Institutes.) Countless other similar lapses might easily be cited. And 
Mr. Walsh has a mest irritating habit of trying to show off his knowledge 
by ostentatious efforts to correct mistakes that other authors did not make, 
revealing his own preposterous incompetence in the process, On page 332, 
for example, he takes pride in pointing out that “Vesalius was not an 
Italian doctor but a Dutchman”, whereas Vesalius, as a matter of fact, was 
a Belgian, born in Brussels. 

The book is handsomely beund, printed, and illustrated; the author 
loves to dilate on the dramatic and picturésque, and it is by no means im- 
possible that his work will be widely read. The best thing that can be said 
about it is that his prejudices and ignorance are so obvious that no one with 
the slightest smattering of historical knowledge or training will be in any 
danger of taking it seriously. 

Harvard University. Rocer B. MERRIMAN. 


Kaiser Karl V.: Werden und Schicksal einer Persönlichkeit und eines 
Reiches. Von Kari Branpr. (Munich: F. Bruckmann. 1937. Pp. :568. 
12.50 M.) | 
KarL Brandi, who passed the Biblical age a few months ago, has 

dedicated the greater part of his life as a scholar to the study of European 

history in the period between 1400 and 1600. His monograph, Die Renais- 
sance in Florenz und Rom, and more recently his article on the Italian 

Renaissance in the Propylien-Weltgeschichte are evidence of his wide 

knowledge of fifteenth century history, while his two volumes on the 

German Reformation and Counter-Reformation display his mastery of the 

confessional age. These books are indispensable for the student of the 

period who is in need of a fair and critical summary of the great amount 

-of specialized research done by historical students during the last two 

generations. Thanks to Brandi’s soundness of judgment, sense of historical 

perspective, and literary talent, the diffuse masses of material and problems 
have been unified into a well-organized picture of the whole epoch. 

The present book is, however, of a different type. It is a work of minute 
and largely original research, based on a complete mastery of the primary 
sources which have become accessible since Ranke, a century ago, began 
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the ‘critical examination of the documents of the period. It is unfortunate 
that Brandi has left us without any information about the preparation of 
his work, especially about how often he has gone beyond the publications 
to the archives or has had his younger friends check the originals. He could 
have given us a key to one of the most intricate and confused chapters of 
historical bibliography, but all hints of this character have been suppressed. 
I have a strong suspicion that it was the publisher who forced the omission 
of footnotes and bibliography upon the author and thus impaired the use- 
fulness of the book in the hands of professional historians as well as of a 
good many general readers. Even so the author in arranging his text could 
have done more to relate his own research and interpretation to those of his 
predecessors in the field. His rare allusions to the work of other scholars 
will be understood only by a very few students. 

Kaiser Karl V. is the historical biography of the statesman, and as such 
it will become a standard book in sixteenth century history, for there is 
hardly any significant episode in the general history of the years 1516-58 
in which his policy was not an influential element. Brandi tries to interpret 
the political decisions of the emperor as the results of his universal aims 
and responsibilities. In the first part of his book he describes Charles’s 
Burgundian education and the ideals of chivalry and medieval piety which 
he imbibed and was to retain throughout his life, Subsequently he deals 
with the period in which Charles slowly acquired what his ancestors had 
left to him, the government of the Netherlands, Spain, and Germany. 

The second part of the book treats of the period between 1522 and 1530— 
in political history the time of the struggle for the domination of Italy; in the 
biography of Charles a decade of training in the school of his chancellor, , 
Gattinara of Piedmont, who made him conscious of the inherent possibilities 
of his imperial office and taught him devotion to the duties of a ruler as 
well as the new rational techniques of government. The successful subjuga- 
tion of Italy and the death of Gattinara mark the end of the time in which 
Charles matures to full statesmanship. The years after 1530, dealt with in 
the third part of the book, see the emperor framing his own policies. The 
struggle for the control over Germany, the reform of the church, and the 
termination of the Protestant revolt then form the major objectives of 
his reign. l i 

Brandi has given his book the subtitle: the growth and destiny of a 
personality and of an empire. This was well chosen insofar as he wished 
to express the relation of Charles’s character to his political task. It may, 
however, lead to misunderstanding. Charles was not the founder of his 
empire but had been born into a position prearranged for him by a shrewd 
dynastic diplomacy. It was certainly a great personal achievement that he 
proved himself able to assume control over his kingdoms and to maintain 
himself successfully during his lifetime. But he was unable to integrate 
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his provinces into one unified empiré. T o be sure, he bound Italy to Spain, 
but in Spain he merely completed the work of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
namely, that of creating a national government; he did not make Spain the 
true center of q restored Roman empire. The definite separation of the 
Netherlands from Germany brought about by him laid the foundation for 
the autonomous ‘development of a nation, while within the German Reich 
he showed himself incapable of turning the tide that moved towards the 
establishment of sovereign territorial entities. His ultimate imperial aims 
were frustrated by the course of events, and none of his successors renewed 
his aspirations. Still by wielding power for forty years he was able to 
impress his personality upon the coming age. 

The objectivity with which Brandi approaches his subject is admirable, 
and his wide historical learning enables him to move easily with the 
emperor from one nation to another. The weakness of the book is that 
we get only glimpses of the internal life of the people. The domestic 
problems of Spain and the Netherlands and the deep religious conflict in 
Germany appear only at moments when they disturb the plans of the 
emperor and then almost exclusively in the haphazard form of single and 
isolated individual opponents. The author would probably reply that 
Charles conceived of the political issues in such a personal manner. But 
there is no reason why the modern historian should accept this viewpoint. 
We can arrive at a just appraisal of Charles’s statesmanship only by a fuller 
treatment of the institutional and social forces of the age and by a closer 
study of the new aational societies and their philosophies of life. The 
reader should feel the contrast between the unalterable personality of 
Charles and the new historic movements following their own determined 
course. In the light of these events Charles would not turn out to be a 
supreme figure, though his stubbornness and his great staying power made 
him one of the most distinguished personalities of his century. 

By focusing his attention upon diplomatic and dynastic history Brandi 
attaches too great a historical significance to the actions of the ruler. In 
fact a good many of Charles’s moves are less important than his personality 
as such, which needs comparison with other social types and schools of 
thought to gain its true proportions and contours. Social and intellectual 
history could add realistic color to the portrait which emerges from Brandi’s 
pen. But through its able literary presentation, which avoids the pitfalls 
of false hero worship, and through its rich documentation the work will 
remain for a long time to come the starting-point of all research on the 
greatest Habsburg monarch. 

Yale University. Hajo Horsorn. 


European Civilization: Its Origin and Development. By various contribu- 
tors, under the direction of Epwarp Evre. Volume VI, Political and 
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Cultural History of Europe since the Reformation. (New York: Oxford 

University Press. 1937. Pp. 1624. $7.50.) 

Four sections of four hundred pages each (which represents the scope 
of this fat book) should be sufficient to give a comprehensive, a well- 
organized, and an illuminating interpretation of European civilization since 
the seventeenth century. Unfortunately, this work is in organization con- 
ventional, in emphasis distorted, and in interpretation limited to the 
authoritative Catholic point of view. 

Nearly half the volume is devoted to “A Chronicle of Social and 
Political Events”. It is difficult to see why the word “social” should have 
been included, since the chronicle is strictly political. It is also as strictly 
chronological as possible, passing from one country to another with such 
disconcerting ‘frequency that all sense of continuity is lost. With these 
limitations the chronicle is succinct, clear, and accurate enough as to facts, 
although the interspersed judgments, when any are ventured, are usually 
conventional and sometimes unwarranted—such, for example, as the judg- 
ment of Metternich and the Holy Alliance. A chronicle of political events 
is no doubt always useful for reference, but after all there are plenty of 
facts, more conveniently arranged, in Ploetz’s Epitome. 

The last half of the volume is devoted to what we must suppose to be 
“cultural” as differentiated from “political” history. It contains eleven 
chapters, “The Paraguay Missions”, “Ireland’s Place in European Civiliza- 
tion”, “The Jews”, “The European Tradition in Literature”, “The Education 
of Peoples”, “The Exegetical Method of History”, “The Scientific Method 
of Natural Science”, “Philosophy”, “The Decline of Authority”, “The 
Catholic Church and Modern Civilization”, and “Non-Papal Christianity”. 
That by far the longest chapter is the one on the Church, and that the 
Paraguay Missions should have been elevated to the dignity of special 
treatment, is significant of the Catholic bias that pervades this interpretation 
of modern civilization. The chief value of these chapters is indeed not their 
interpretation of modern history but their presentation, for those who are 
not already familiar with it, of a nonpolemical, fairly liberal, yet frankly 
dogmatic version of the Catholic attitude towards modern history. 

This attitude is well illustrated by Sir Ambrose Fleming’s treatment of 
modern science. His long chapter is devoted chiefly to an accurate catalogu- 
ing of the principal scientific discoveries since the sixteenth century, ending 
with a qualified approval of the achievements of modern science. The 
qualification has to do with three “errors” in fundamental assumptions 
made by “many scientific minds”. The first error is the postulate of 
“Tntelligibility in Nature as the test of truth”, which leads to the rejection 
of Creation “because it is said to be inconceivable”. The second error is an 
unwarranted extension of continuity in nature, which requires us to 
suppose that the processes we observe in the present operated in the past 
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also. The third error is the unwarranted extension of the mechanistic 
principle, which rules out the “true fundamental idea” that “the universe 
is . . . the manifestation of a Supreme Intelligence”. An examination of 
the presuppositions. of modern science is indeed worth while, and White- 
head has occupied himself with it to some purpose. But an examination 
which is confined te rejecting what is inconsistent with Catholic dogma is 
at the same intellectual level and springs from the same motive as an 
examination which is confined to rejecting what does not square with the 
dogma of Dialectic Materialism—or any other dogma. 

Historical method, at the hands of M. C. D’Arcy, suffers the same fate. 
While it has greatly advanced knowledge, he writes, the work of most 
historians, particularly those engaged in Biblical exegesis, has been vitiated 
by certain fundamental errors implicit in the historical method. The chief 
result of these errors is that most historians have “ceased to think of the 
supernatural as possible; and this defect is like a beam in the eye which 
prevents them from arriving at the true estimate and interpretation of that 
Providence which has guided man from the beginning towards the great 
and final mystery of the Incarnate Word”. One of those instances, perhaps, 
in which the beam proves less obstructive than the mote! “The Decline of 
Authority” is a fascinating subject which, treated with grasp and insight, 
should prove most illuminating. Mr. D’Arcy makes no more of it, however, 
than that “the change over from the authority. of God to the authority 
of the people . . . has been responsible inevitably for the decline and 
collapse of authority in every direction”. Even this theme, properly treated, 
might have yielded much. But as Bagehot said of Gibbon that the style of 
his autobiography indicated that he could not distinguish between himself 
and the Roman Empire, so we may say of Mr. D’Arcy that in his treatment 
of authority he fails to distinguish between God and the pope. But it is 
in the long chapter on “The Catholic Church and Modern Civilization” 
that the pope becomes the measure of all things: Pius IX did not condemn 
modern civilization in the Syllabus, as is so often said, but only those claims 
which are detrimental to civilization rightly understood. In this chapter, 
as the author, Mr. E. C. Butler, frankly says, the theme is “the indisputable, 
up-to-date, authoritative teaching of the Catholic Church by the mouths of 
her Supreme Pastors and Teachers—a teaching that it would behoove the 
whole world to listen to”. 

Perhaps it woulc. But in understanding the world in. which we live, it 
helps us little to be told that another one, now irretrievably lost, was better. 

Cornell University. Cart Becker. 


European History since 1870. By F. Lee Benns, Indiana University. (New 
York: F. S. Crofts and Company. 1938. Pp. xvi, 925. $4.50.) 
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From Sedan to Stresa: Europe since 1870. By Vicror L. ALByERG, Professor 
of European History at Purdue University, and MarGuErITE HALL 
ÁLBJERG. (New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 1937. Pp. xxii, 

- 1187. $4.50.) 

A History of Europe from the Reformation to the Present Day. By 
FERDINAND ScHEVILL, Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Chicago. New Edition. (New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Company. 
1938. Pp. xi, 819. $4.00.) 

Readings in Modern and Contemporary History. By ARTHUR N. Cook, 
Professor of History, Temple University. [The Century History Series. ] 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1937. Pp. xvii, 361. $2.50.) 
THERE is frequent complaint of overproduction of textbooks. From 

the standpoint of the historical profession and the needs of the schools it is 
indeed scarcely necessary that every publishing house should have its own 
history of every country and every period. But there is another side to the 
question. Every decade should have its own histories, either entirely new 
works or corrected and amplified new editions. So swift is the stream of 
events that none of the books touched on in this review are written as they 
would have been a few years ago, even with respect to events that took 
place before that time. It is not merely a question of new evidence, new 
opinions, and new references; it is quite as much an affair of arrangement 
and perspective, the sorting out of the enduringly influential event from 
the transient incident. 

Professor Benns’s European History since 1870 emphasizes chiefly the 
period'since 1914, which occupies three fifths of the book. The narrative is 
factual and almost wholly political. There are very few expressions of opin- 
ion. The bibliographies are exceptionally full. This book and the same 
author’s earlier Europe since 1914 are probably the most purely objective 
texts on the recent period that have appeared. His self-restraint does not 
always make for easy reading, but it has value in a work of reference. A 
few errors that had crept into the early editions of Europe since 1914, such 
as the definition of “Third Reich”, are corrected in the present volume 
(p. 668, n.). 

The Albjergs’ From Sedan to Stresa is a book of the same general type 
and of about the same length. It devotes approximately half of its pages to 
the period before r914, but it does not contain more political material on 
the prewar years; the difference lies in the insertion of chapters on science 
and industry. Neither book attempts to say much about art, literature, and 
general cultural developments. A feature of the Albjerg volume is the 
` number of statistical tables, such as those on the fluctuating value of the 
mark (p. 889) and on the number of agricultural laborers required before 
and after the development of machine industry (p. 470). 

Professor Schevill’s History of Europe from the Reformation to the 
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Present Day is the revision of an earlier work which has been long admired 
and much employed in college and university teaching. Unlike Benns and 
the Albjergs, Professor Schevill expresses his own opinion freely on a 
number of topics. No one doing this can expect, of course, to command 
universal assent, The present reviewer, for example, cannot but think that 
in discussing the war guilt program the book lays insufficient stress on the 
importance of handling the Near Eastern question in the traditional “Con- 
cert of Europe” fashion instead of by the unilateral action of Austria. 
Had this point been conceded, as Britain, Russia, and France all preferred, 
there need have been no war at all in 1914. Nor will everyone assent to the 
author’s disparagement of idealistic philosophy (p. 766) or his Ruskinian 
indignation at eclectic architecture (p. 774). The book is well illustrated 
and attractively prepared. 

Professor Cook’s Readings in Modern and Contemporary History is not 
a “source book” in the usual sense. It is rather an illustrative series of 
chapter essays taken from present-day historians on the topics of recent 
history. | 

The University of Michigan. Preston SLosson. 


The Marian Exiles: A Study in the Origins of Elizabethan Puritanism. By 
CHRISTINA HALLOWELL GARRETT. (Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. ix, 388. $6.50.) 

Thais is a valuable book. It consists in the main of what Miss Garrett 
calls a Census of the Marian Exiles, that is to say, brief biographical sketches 
containing all that she has been able to find out about the life in exile of 
those English men and women who, for political or religious reasons, left 
England during Mary's reign and found refuge on the Continent. Altogether 
there are 472 separate entries, but since in roo cases the entry includes a 
man and his wife Miss Garrett has taken separate account of 572 refugees, 
without counting children and servants. She has located, in all, 788 persons, 
which comes near to the 800 which was John Foxe's rough estimate of the 
number of those who fled. 

Miss Garrett's researches have been confined in the main to German 
and Swiss archives. She has found relatively little material of significance 
which is not already in print, but much of what is in print has been 
neglected by students of English history. Her examination of the archives 
of Strasbourg has been fruitful, and she prints, for the first time completely, 
a list of English students at the University of Basel during the years of 
Mary's reign. It is to be regretted that she did not have an opportunity to 
“examine carefully the archives of Embden, a haven for religious refugees 
from many quarters. Dr. Hagedorr: pointed out many years ago (Ostfries- 
lands Handel und Schiffahrt im 16. Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1910, p. 123, n. 2) 
that there was good promise of material theré on the Marian refugees. But 
Miss Garrett has this in mind to da later. 
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She has added considerably to our knowledge of the lives of many 
Englishmen who were to be prominent figures in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. It is to be noted as a rough index of their importance that of the 
472 of whom she treats, 87 were significant enough to find places for them- 
selves in the Dictionary of National Biography. Many of these biographies 
will have to be revised in the light of her findings. 

Her objective, as she declares frankly in her preface, was to discover 
“the origin of the cabal against the Queen which certainly existed in 
Elizabeth's first parliament” (p. vii). Unfortunately we shall have to wait 
for her promised second volume before we can learn much about this 
cabal, but this much she vouchsafes, that it was a Protestant cabal and 
that it found expression in the parliamentary debates over the Act of 
Supremacy. She is convinced that the origin of this cabal is to be found in 
the Continental history of the Marian exiles. 

It may be there. This much she is convinced is there, to-wit: that the 
migration originated before, not after, the Marian persecution; that it was 
premeditated, directed, and financed by a group of stay-at-home Englishmen; 
and that the promoting spirit behind it all was Sir William Cecil. 

We admit at once that the migration began before the persecution, 
though we suspect that the fear of persecution was a strong impelling force. 
We admit that stay-at-home Englishmen were interested in these emigrants 
and contributed something to their support. There is some reason to believe 
that this support was paid into a common purse and distributed by a com- 
mon treasurer. But Miss Garrett presents no convincing evidence to sustain 
her views about Sir William Cecil’s part in the business. After Elizabeth’s 
accession Cecil was appointed one of a committee of four to make plans 
for the “alteration of religion”. By some logic of her own Miss Garrett 
concludes that these same four at the beginning of Mary’s reign “formed 
themselves into a kind of executive council for Protestant affairs” (p. 16) 
and directed the Marian migration. The only evidence she presents for 
this view of the matter is a list which John Strype gathered together of 
twenty-six men and women who assisted the refugees with money and 
clothing and provisions, and neither Cecil’s name nor the name of any. 
other of the committee of four appears on that list. 

We suspect that a close examination of Cecil’s career during Mary’s reign 
will reveal the fact that he was rapidly making his adjustments to the 
Roman Catholic order of things and might well, if Mary had lived longer, 
have won for himself a prominent place in her government. Like Bacon, 
his brother-in-law, he was of the willow and not of the oak. Of course he 
had friends among the emigrants; his father-in-law and his brother-in-law 
were prominent among them. And he evidently maintained his contacts. 
But that is a long way short of the position to which Miss Garrett as- 
signs him. 

No one doubts that the Marian emigrants played a large part in the 
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establishment of Protestantism under Elizabeth, and it will not be surprising 
if Miss Garrett is able to prove that they opposed the Act of Supremacy 
because it did not go far enough. But we do not need to assume on that 
account that the migration was “one of the most astute manoeuvres that 
has ever carried a defeated political party to ultimate power” (p. 1). 

It is a pity that Miss Garrett has not been content to present her find- 
ings without imposing upon them more than they can well sustain. Students 
of Tudor history will find much of great value in her Census of Exiles. 
But they should be careful to distinguish between her facts and her 
hypotheses. The distinction is not always quite clear in her own mind. 

The University of Pennsylvania. Conyers READ. ` 


Le secret de Marie Stuart. Par Rocer CHauvirÉ. (Paris: Armand Colin. 

1937. Pp. xii, 317. 30 fr.) 

ProBABLY no man worthy of the name, even though he be a historian, 
can treat the career of Mary Stuart without being emotionally affected by 
its romance and its tragedy. Religious partisanship, national sentiment, 
Mary’s fabulous reign and magnificent death—all these combine to quicken 
the pulses of the most sober scholars and to make scientific objectivity 
largely an illusion. 

The present work succeeds better than most in avoiding the pitfalls 
which beset a writer on such a theme, and this in spite of the fact that it is 
intended to appeal to the general reader as well as to the serious student. 
M. Chauviré very wisely points out that Mary, like Napoleon, would not 
be the legend she has become in the pages of history without her dramatic 
captivity and death. It is, however, a little unfortunate that the author 
tends towards the conception of Mary as an inexperienced, warmhearted 
woman, driven to desperate measures by treacherous intrigues at home and 
implacable persecution from England. Elizabethan policy toward Scotland 
has been nowhere so clearly examined as in Conyers Read's Mr. Secretary 
Walsingham, but this book is surprisingly omitted from M. Chauviré's 
bibliography. As a matter of fact, Mary's talents were of a very high order. 

_She set herself an impossible task: the overthrow of Protestantism and 
the restoration of Catholicism in the northern kingdom; the reduction of 
the feudal Scottish nobility and the establishment of a Renaissance monarchy 
on the Continental model; the deposition of Elizabeth as a heretic and the 
ultimate restoration of Catholicism in England with herself as its champion. 
The wonder is not that she failed, but that she came as near success as she 
did. She was a worthy antagonist for her great rival to the south, and 
Elizabeth did well for herself and for England to take her seriously. It is 
this aspect ‘of Mary’s career more than any other which needs elucidation 
at the hands of future historians, and that gap the present volume, good as * 
it is, does not fill. 
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. After Jean Héritier’s excellent chapter on the Casket Letters (1934) as 
well as M. Chauviré's own article in the Revue historique (1934), it was 
difficult to see what more remained to be said on the subject. We have 
here a fresh and lively discussion of this always fascinating problem, though 
no startling discovery was to be expected. 

M. Chauviré is eminently readable and has a firm grasp of the sources 
and a wide acquaintance with most of the important secondary material. 
His study is a worthy and valuable addition to that array of volumes 
which, through three and a half centurics, has confirmed the prophecy 
made by Mary Stuart herself: “Dans ma fin est mon commencement.” 

Harvard University. Epwarp A, WHITNEY. 


Alexandre Farnése, prince de Parme, gouverneur général des Pays-Bas, 
1545-1592. Par Lion Van DER Essen, professeur à l'Université de 
Louvain. Tome V, 1585-1592. Avec une Etude iconographique par 
Francis KeLLY (Londres). (Brussels: Nouvelle Société d'Éditions. 1937. 
Pp. xiv, 424. 

Tuts volume completes the admirable’ ae of Alexander Farnese 
by Professor Van der Essen. Although it covers only seven years in the 
life of Farnese, it is the most important of the five impressive volumes, 
partly because the subject covered has been treated for the first time by a 
scholar who consulted all the available primary sources and partly because 
the critical years immediately preceding and following the defeat of the 
Invincible Armada formed an important period in the political history of 
Europe, in which the prince (since 1587 called duke) of Parma pare a 
role of major significance. 

The author throws much new light upon the career of Farnese and 
upon the foreign policies of both the king of Spain and the English queen. 
On the other hand, lack of space or of time appears to have prevented the 
writer from consulting some of the primary sources that illuminate the 
aims of the Dutch rebels. The struggle was continued very largely as the 
result of the policy adopted by Philip II, who was determined to extinguish 
Protestantism in his dominions. Although the Dutch occasionally insisted 
upon the maintenance of their ancient political liberties and the departure 
of the Spanish troops (p. 206), the narrative supports the view presented in 
the preface of the Calendar of State Papers, Foreign, 1585-1586: “It is very 
probable that if he [the prince of Parma] had been able to offer the more 
Protestant provinces ‘freedom of exercise of religion’ as well as ‘freedom of 
conscience’, they would have accepted the terms” (p. 18). 

Farnese was unfortunately the victim of the misdirected foreign Poly 
of Philip IT, who refused to listen to Farnese's advice when in the beginning 
of 1588 the Armada was equipped and when a little later the incompetent 
Medina Sidonia was placed in command of the fleet. Farnese realized from 
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the beginning that the enterprise was bound to fail, for he needed far 
more money than had been forthccming. Moreover, the unwieldy Spanish 
galleons were ships of the wrong type for the undertaking planned by the 
king of Spain. What was still worse, the latter decided after the assassina- 
tion of King Henry IHI of France in 1589 to sacrifice the attempted conquest 
of the northern Netherlands to intervention in France. The last four years 
of Farnese were therefore filled with disappointment. 

The value of this volume is enhanced by twelve beautiful plates and an 
excellent iconographical study by Mr. Francis Kelly. The documentation 
leaves very little to be desired; the absence of an index is compensated for 
by an extensive table of contents; typographical errors are very few in num- 
ber, and those that have been noted by the reviewer are not important. 

The University of Michigan. A. Hya. | 


The Last Elizabethan: Sir John Coke, 1563-1644. By DororHsga Coxe. 
| (London: John Murray. 1937. Pp. xvi, 322. 155.) 

The Life, Letters, and Writings of John Hoskyns, 1566-1638. By Louise 
Brown Osgorn. [Yale Studies in English.] (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1937. Pp. viii, 321. $3.50.) 

Sir John Coke left behind him one of the essentials of a good biog- 
raphy-—namely, a voluminous correspondence. On the whole, the authoress 
has taken full advantage of her opportunities. She shows that Coke was. 
an excellent administrator: clearheaded, industrious, scrupulously honest, 
and loyal to a master whose policy did not always command his approval. 
Much of the value of the book, so far as political history is concerned, con- 
sists in. seeing how the statecraft of James 1 and Charles 1 appeared to a 
devoted servant. Those who wish to vindicate Buckingham and his two 
royal masters from parliamentary strictures will derive no support from 
this work. Because neither of the early Stuarts was able to cut his coat 
according to his cloth, Coke was condemned to a hopeless struggle to main- 
tain a strong navy. A number of letters here cited show how grievously 
the seamen suffered through lack of pay and food fit to eat. When dealing 
with Coke's thorough reform of the post office, reference might well have 
been made to the valuable work of J. C. Hemmeon. Apart from politics, 
Coke was a fine type of gentleman, devoted to his family and attached to 
rural life, | E 

John Hoskyns well deserved rescuing from the obscurity into which he 
had fallen. A minor poet, the author of a prosaic treatise entitled Directions 
for Speech and Style, a friend of the great, a member of parliament who 
was imprisoned for his bold opposition to the court, and a sergeant-at-law, 
he was, as an all-round man, a typical Elizabethan. His verse, whether in 
Latin or English, is mediocre, though occasionally amusing and witty. He 
was a good letter writer. Perhaps the most interesting passage in his letters 
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- to his wife concerns his hope that his legal practice would yield him more 
than £200 a year. The thorough research on which the biography of 
“Hoskyns i is based and the careful editing of all his literary remains deserve 
high praise. The only source of information that Miss Osborn seems to 
have overlooked is the collection of Bridgewater manuscripts in the Hunt- 
ington Library. Hoskyns had a little correspondence with the Earl of 
Bridgewater about the sheriffs and legal officials of Pembrokeshire, 
Cardiganshire, and Carmarthanshire. 

2 The Huntington Library. Goprrey Daviss. 


The Theory of Religious Liberty in England, .1603-1639. By T. Lyon, 
Sometime Scholar at King’s College, Assistant Master at Eton College. 
[The Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1937.] (Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1937. Pp. viii, 241. $2.25.) 

Mx. Lyon has contributed a well balanced and critical discussion of the 
development of the theory of religious liberty in England during the early 
Stuart period. Grounded in a thorough knowledge of the historical setting 
of the era, the essay analyzes a difficult and complex subject with clarity, 
precision, and fine balance. 

The survey of the historical developatent of the idea of toleration pro- 
vides an adequate summary of the problem, and Mr. Lyon exhibits an 
admirable knowledge of the philosophical questions involved. It may be 
suggested that he deals in rather summary fashion with Hooker, who may 
be held to have stated in classical form the historical attitude of the Church 
of England on the manifold problems arising from dissent and to have 
framed a noble and tolerant conception of that church. It would also appear 
that the author detects Socinian influences in England and in Holland at 
somewhat too early a date. Though vague charges of Socinianism were 
occasionally leveled at persons not acceptable to the orthodox, there is little 
evidence of ordered Sócinian thought in England before the revolutionary 
period. 

A skillful treatment of governmental policy during the first four decades 
of the century provides the foundation upon which the more detailed dis- 
cussion of the various schools of thought is based. The necessary brevity of 
Mr. Lyon’s consideration of Stuart policy during this critical period probably 
accounts for his failure to deal adequately with the consequences of the 
shifting of the position of the Church of England from the bases which 
Elizabeth had maintained and Hooker had defined. The vigor of the 
Laudian policy accounted not only for a steady worsening of the political 
situation but for a rapid hardening of Puritanism into extremism. England 
was in 1640 divided into two extremist camps in religion, and, as always 
happens in such periods of crisis, the moderate position, which Mr. Lyon 
reviews with such sympathetic fullness, was destroyed in the harsh clash of 
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conflicting systems of orthodoxy. It might also be indicated in this connec- 


tion that Puritanism became, under the pressure of a short-sighted govern, 


mental policy, a symbol of resistance which attracted several groups and 
many individuals of very diverse character. Sectarian lines became blurred 
and indistinct; Puritanism was from 1620 to 1640 a coalition movement 
whose ‘leadership was Calvinistic but which included allies that were to 
slough off at the moment when pressure was relaxed. Sectarian divisions 
were hardly as sharply defined as Mr. Lyon would suggest during this con- 
- fused and nervous era. 

The author’s consideration of Latitudinarian thought is a valuable and 
impressive synthesis which displays thorough mastery of the materials, a 
balanced judgment, and a tempered enthusiasm for what was surely the 
noblest group of spirits that England has ever known. These men, Falkland, 
Hales, Chillingworth, and the rest, counseled moderation and tolerance as 
the finest attribute of the human mind and as the condition of spiritual 
peace in England: they were destroved by a civil war which was to hasten 
the triumph of tolération in England, though that toleration came to rest 
upon bases which the last of the English Humanists would have declared 
ignoble. 

Scripps College. W. K. Jorpan. 


Essays, Historical & Literary. By Sir Cuarves Firru. (New York: Oxford 

University Press. 1938. Pp. vii, 247. $5.00.) 

No single memorial volume could adequately reflect the breadth and 
variety of the work of Sir Charles Firth, the many-sided scholar who died 
in February, 1936 (Am. Hist. Rev, XLI, 608). Yet this collection of re- 
printed essays, primarily devoted to topics which bridge the fields of litera- 
ture and history, admirably suggests a good many of the other interests of its 
distinguished author. We read of the ballads and broadsides of Shakes- 
peare's time, of Sir Walter Raleigh, Milton, Clarendon, and Bishop Burnet 
as historians, of John Bunyan and his allegories, and of the political allusions 
in Gulliver’s Travels. In so doing, it is true, we find little to remind us of 
the writer’s teaching activities, his editorial work, and his interest in diplo- 
matic history. But the sample study of balladry brings to mind the many 
others which Sir Charles made. There is a dash of military history in the 
account of Bunyan, a bit of Scottish lore in the analysis of Burnet, and more 
than a little of the Interregnum in the essays on Milton and Clarendon. With 
a little stretch of the imagination Gulliver may stand for the nautical side 
of the author’s interests. Mr. Godfrey Davies, who performed the editorial 
labor of love for this volume, has chosen well. 

Sir Charles belonged to the school of modern historians which places 
factual accuracy before emphasis on ‘interpretation. Though a convinced 
liberal himself, he did not feel it necessary to argue the merits of his case. 
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His practice consisted in being sure of his facts and-then letting them ‘speak 
for themselves. It is therefore both natural and appropriate that under his 
able tutelage we can here witness the gradual development of modern critical 
standards. In Raleigh’s work Prometheus, Dido, and the Argonauts are 
accepted without question as historical characters. A generation later Milton 
is revealed as hesitating over Brute and the legendary kings of Britain but 
finally including them on the ground that they had “received approbation 
from so many”. In Burnet, however, with his passion for printing in full— 
albeit not always accurately—his original sources, we find the dawning of 
the era to which Sir Charles himself belonged. Burnet was biased enough, it 
is true, but he understood historical method and the obligations of the 
historian in the matter of citing his proofs, It is a great pity that the learned 
critic nowhere mentioned the bishop’s splendid work in discovering and 
making partially available the famous Zurich letters, which-have shed so 
much light on the political and ecclesiastical history of sixteenth century 
England. In thus putting foreign archives under contribution to the cause of 
English history Burnet anticipated Froude and his successors by a century 
and a half. Indeed this feat was, in many ways, the most modern of all his 
accomplishments. 

The author also brings out quite as the attitude of the seventeenth 
- century historians that their work should be useful as well as entertaining, 
their conviction that men can be taught to act wisely in the present by learn- 
ing the lessons of the past. When the essays were written, thirty or forty 
years ago, this attitude seemed out of date and possibly a’ trifle humorous. 
In an age less certain of the ultimate triumph of the values it cherishes these 
earnest contenders for their various faiths seem rather more respectable. If 
Bunyan would probably have classed most of the prominent writers of a later 
day “with Talkative, the son of Saywell, who dwelt in Prating Row and 
discoursed glibly of the history and mystery of things”, perhaps that should 
now be food for thought rather than amusement. 

The Uniwersity of Chicago. M. M. KNAPPEN. 


Life in a Noble Household, 1641-1700. By GLabYs Scorr Thomson, Somer- 
ville College, Oxford. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1937. Pp. 406, $4.00.) 

Glanerought and the Petty-Fitzmaurices. By the Marquis or LANSDOWNE. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1937. Pp. xxviii, 225. $5.00.) 

Eighteenth-Century London Life. By Rosamono BaYNe-PowELL. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1938. Pp. vii, 385. $3.75.) 

Miss Weeton: Journal of a Governess, 1807-1811. Edited by Epwarp Hat. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1936. Pp. xxi, 351. $3.50.) 
THERE is always a question in that still ill-defined, ill-organized, and too 

often ill-written department of what is called “social history” as to the 

point of view, the materials, the mode of presentation, and the emphasis to 
AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XLIV.—25 | 
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be laid on this aspect or on that. The field is still in what may be called the 
Herodotean rather than the Thucydidean stage of its development. It has 
not been long since there was published a long and elaborate account of 
the Victorian era which, while it stressed the cost of living of Manchester 
operatives and London clerks, omitted any save the most trivial mention of 
the men who made the Age of Victoria what it was. From its pages, and 
from too many others like them, one might gather that society, both in its 
static and its dynamic aspects, was composed almost, if not quite, entirely 
of the submerged tenth, whose chief chronicler is the statistician. 

These are not books of that kind. Miss Thomson’s volume, like V. 
Sackville-West’s account of Knole, which appeared some years ago, gives us 
an admirable picture of the private life and activities of William, fifth Earl 
and first Duke of Bedford, who, untike his son, the “martyr” Lord Russell, 
played no important part in politics. Drawn from the household accounts of 
Woburn Abbey and Bedford House, it provides a remarkable survey of life 
in a noble household in the seventeenth century. The volume by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, though it is of a different type and covers a far 
longer period, does a like service for Ireland. It is, in éffect, a sketch of the 
Petty-Fitzmaurice family and its activities from the days of Sir William 
Petty and the Down Survey to the nineteen-twenties. It is naturally less 
minute; it is far more anecdotal and less antiquarian than historical, and it 
provides an infinity of side lights and illustrations of Irish history for some 
three centuries. 

Miss Bayne-Powell’s volume is again of a somewhat different character. 
It is more like the old “microcosm” which was once so fashionable. It par- 
takes of the gossipy, antiquarian, anecdotal history, or rather historical de- 
scription, which has been popular for generations and is likely to be popular 
for generations more. It breathes the very spirit of the eighteenth century; 
it is lively and entertaining, yet it is, as well, extremely informative, 
good history as well as good literature. In a sense Mr. Hall’s edition of the 
journal of the governess, “Miss Weeton”, that amazing bluestocking whose 
epistolary production for the four yzars from 1807 to 1811 fill more than 
three hundred pages, supplements Miss Bayne-Powell’s yolume. That 
obscure teacher, whose income never rose above a hundred pounds a year, 
who spent most of her unhappy life in the country, who poured out her 
soul in letters destined less for their recipients than for posterity, has in a 
curious fashion found her niche. She was a gifted but difficult person, 
introspective and acidulous. Only as a picture of such a person in almost 
incredibly unpleasant circumstances in the early nineteenth century can 
this be considered as a contribution to history. How little the cutside 
world meant to her is evidenced ky the fact that the only reference to 
Napoleon in these eventful years is the comment, “Miss Chorley! you are 
to this house what Buonaparte is to Europe—a scourge”. 
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Yet with all their differences from each other, these volumes are alike 
in illustrating the difficulty of writing “social” history. For the history of 
human society is composed of so many and so infinitely different materials, 
so many individuals doing so many different things simultaneously and 
wholly independently, that it is difficult to make such generalizations as are, 
perhaps, too common in political history. If and when a genius appears, 
able to find a common denominator amid all this mass of detail, to dis- 
cover a clue—if there be one—to the infinity of individual activities whence 
is drawn the “history” of society, such volumes as these will provide 
materials for that Protean study. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, W. C. ABBorTT. 


The Agricultural Revolution in Norfolk. By Naomi RicHes, Associate Pro- 
fessor of History, Goucher College. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1937. Pp. ix, 194. $2.00.) 

Dr. Riches provides us with a careful and readable study of the rise of 
capitalistic agriculture in England. She is somewhat more interested in the 
technique of production than in the buying of supplies and labor or the 
selling of the grain and livestock. She has made exhaustive research in 
secondary and primary material both at home and abroad, has come to 
know the soil, the people, and the buildings of Norfolk, and has made 
effective use of the evidence collected. 

The priority of Norfolk in the agricultural revolution is clearly set 
forth, as are the soil conditions and land tenure in the county. A chapter 
is devoted to the high prosperity of the farmers and landlords and the dis- 
tress of the laborers. And the county itself—after teaching England how to 
farm—lost in the race to other counties with a greater endowment of 
fertility. 

Dr. Riches is careful to point out that we should not confuse Tull’s 
horse-hoeing husbandry with the crop rotation practiced by the leaders and 
popularized by Arthur Young. It is this crop rotation which characterizes 
the Norfolk System. She dwells at length on the factors which gave to 
Norfolk such remarkable leadership. Why did a county with a thin soil 
and inhospitable climate show to England and to the world the way to 
successful agriculture? She quotes a medieval poetic description of the 
county summarized as follows: 


“Satan on the road to Hell 
Ruined Norfolk as he fell.” 


. Well, how did Norfolk redeem its past? The author is at great pains to 
answer this question. In the first place, Norfolk had no rigid three-field 
system of husbandry to overcome. Secondly, it had the inspiriting influence 
of immigrants from Holland and Flanders—lands where agriculture was 
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nothing if not progressive. Thirdly, there was a local and metropolitan 
market available for the chief products. Fourthly, Norfolk had the good 
fortune to possess outstanding leaders in agriculture. Fifthly, there was a 
growing demand for one of its chief products—wheat—as England’s popu- 
lation increased and its people became industrialized. 

A revolution was occurring in eighteenth century agricultural manage- 
ment. We should like to know more about the motives and other drives 
of the leaders. Their very words would be pertinent. Their experiments in 
the technique of production are clear enough. Not so much is known about 
controls and co-ordination of jobs. That capital was invested in the new 
husbandry is obvious. We should like to know more about this. The author 
indicates that there was little investment in machinery, and therein she 
points to a contrast with the contemporary Industrial Revolution. 

Harvard University. N. S. B. Gras. 


Defoe: By James SurmerLaND. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

1938. Pp. xiii, 300. $3.50.) 

Jonathan Swift. By Berrram Newman. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1937. Pp. 432. $3.50.) 

Few great literary figures of the early eighteenth century have in recent 
years received more attention than Defoe and Swift. Two men more 
unlike could scarcely be imagined, yet both possessed genius as political 
journalists. Swift is probably the outstanding British satirist, and no one 
of his time could approach Defoe in forcefulness of homely narrative. Each 
of them proved invaluable to political leaders, and it would be exceedingly 
difficult to decide which was the more indispensable. 

Defoe’s political services covered a much longer period, and were far 
more varied in character than Swift’s. He started as a champion of William 
III; three years later he was Harley's secret service agent; for two and a 
half years he was the trusted henchman of Godolphin; then he returned as 
Harley’s servant, only to go over to the Whigs for a half dozen years at the 
death of Anne, before turning to the romances with which his name is most 
frequently associated. Swift's political career in England was much shorter, 
a matter of only four years, in which he served the Tory ministry. His work 
upon the Examiner was noteworthy, but his Conduct of the Allies was 
probably the most influential political tract ever written in England and 
was largely responsible for the approval of the Treaty of Utrecht by parlia- 
ment. Both men served Harley with great fidelity, and both were rather 
shabbily treated by him, at least in a financial way. Yet both men insisted 
upon remaining loyal to their patron in his days of disgrace. 

Mr. Newman’s account of Swift’s early life and his later years in Ire- 
land is very well done. His treatment of Swift’s relations to Stella and 
Vanessa is both sensible and impartial. Gulliver's Travels and the Drapier’s 
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Letters are most satisfactorily discussed. At times the author’s interpretation 
of Swift tends towards the Freudian, although he insists that Swift was 
neither a syphilitic nor a misanthrope. He is probably correct in assuming 
that Swift suffered from Ménière’s disease, but he may overemphasize its 
influence upon Swift’s career. In his account Swift most certainly takes an 
unconscionable time dying. 

Mr. Newman’s biography is based largely upon the earlier biographies, 
the Journal to Stella, and the better known letters and pamphlets of Swift. 
Like its predecessors it is weakest on Swift’s work as a -political writer in 
England and reveals no profound understanding of the highly involved 
political intrigues of those critical years. Any satisfactory treatment of that 
part of Swift’s life must be based upon a highly detailed knowledge of the 
political and literary history of the times. The scholarly studies on Addison : 
and Steele now in train by Professors Blanchard, Bond, and Graham, as well 
as the recent works upon Pope and Dr. Arbuthnot, should materially assist 
not only in the proper interpretation of the literary careers of Swift and 
Defoe but in explaining the political policy of Oxford and Bolingbroke 
as well. 

Professor Sutherland’s biography is more scholarly than Mr. Newman’s, 
and it seems quite as interesting. His judgments on Defoe's long and 
varied career seem to be impartial and eminently characterized by common 
sense. As a result, both his heroes, Defoe and Harley, are shown to have 
feet of clay. He demonstrates the modern trend of Defoe’s economic 
theories. Defoe denied the existence of overproduction, frowned on na- 
tional self-sufficiency, and insisted that “manufacturers must learn to regu- 
late production and distribution” (p. 129). This work is, exceptionally free 
from errors and is in general the most satisfying biography of Defoe that 
has yet appeared, although it betrays in places an ignorance of some relevant 
historical monographs. 

One might take issue with Professor Sutherland in his treatment of a 
few topics. It is possible that he errs in attributing to Louis XIV a sincere 
desire for peace in 1709-10 and in accepting as accurate Defoe’s estimate of 
two million Dissenters in England. The author does not seem to emphasize 
sufficiently the importance of the Review and the Tour as historical docu- 
ments of the first order for the social and economic life of Great Britain. 
Perhaps the former was, in one sense, “a sort of coffee-house harangue on 
current affairs” rather than a newspaper, but its significance was very great. 

In one respect both biographies are irritating to the scholar. The notes 
are tucked away at the end of the volumes, to the great inconvenience of 
those who may wish to consult them. Is this growing practice a concession 
to the printers or to the excessive cost of high grade printing or to both? 
Must we put up with it as a necessary evil? | 

Indiana University. WILLIAM THOMAS MORGAN. 
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Lamoignon de Malesherbes, Defender and Reformer of the French Mon- 
archy, 1721-1794. By Jonn M. S. ALLison. (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1938. Pp. vi, 177. $2.50.) 

MALESHERBES was one of those secondary figures whose lives and ideas 
probably throw more light on the temper of an age than do men of the 
very first rank. It is no doubt dangerous to assume that he is “typical” even 
of the noblesse de robe, to which he belonged; nevertheless he is probably 
a better example of how ordinary upper-class intellectuals of the France of 
Louis XVI felt about political and social problems than a genius like Vol- 
taire or Rousseau would be. There was nothing of importance on Malesherbes 
in English and very little in French. All those interested in the last years 
of the old regime will therefore be grateful to Professor Allison for this 
brief biography. It is based on those Tocqueville manuscripts which have 
already served another Yale scholar, Professor Pierson, so well in his study 
of Tocqueville and Beaumont in America, and on a good deal of other 
unpublished materials. It is a clear and straightforward account of 
Malesherbes’s life, emphasizing those points of major interest to us—his 
relations with the encyclopaedists and with the book trade in general, his 
activities in the cour des aides, his famous defense of Louis XVI—and in 
spite of its brevity, it manages to cite many interesting passages direct from 
Malesherbes. It will prove a useful introduction to a study of the man and 
his times. 

But it is no more than an introduction. There is perhaps something 
ungrateful in a reviewer’s asking of an author something he has not tried 
to do, but here at least there was an obvious opportunity to do a great deal 
more. In the first place, Professor Allison has not used footnotes, which, in 
view of his reliance on manuscript materials, is unfortunate. He has pro- 
vided an excellent bibliographical appendix, and there can be no question 
of his accuracy and good faith. Nevertheless, for the scholar who would 
like to follow out some of the paths he opens up, the absence of specific 
references is inconvenient. Most of us have sinned in this matter, influenced 
perhaps by contemporary publishers’ phobias about the general reader and 
his dislike of footnotes. It is time we reasserted the best traditions of the 
profession in regard to the necessary apparatus of scholarship. 

More important is Professor Allison’s failure to set Malesherbes in the 
framework of the social and intellectual history of the time. We get 
tantalizing glimpses, as when he quotes Malesherbes as. writing, “I hate the 
Romans because they created the unhappiness of the world; I despise them 
because they did not know how to be happy, because they preferred a false, 
foolish, and ,cruel glory to a solid and lasting one”. But on the whole 
Professor Allison sticks pretty closely to orthodox political biography. He 
could not have done much else within the physical limits he set himself. 
But his materials were evidently so rich that he might have done much 
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more, might have helped us to solve some of the real problems the old 
regime still offers—the class structure of the noblesse de robe, the influence 
of the intellectuals on the esprit frondeur so evident among the lawyers, the 
breakdown among the French ruling classes of the ability to rule, the extent 
to which the career open to talents existed in the last years of the old regime, 
as well as a number of more detailed and special problems, such as the 
exact position of men like Malesherbes on tax reform. This last would need 
a study not only of what Malesherbes thought about ee a a ee 
Allison supplies that briefly—but also of just how taxation really worked. 
We are not asking for an acceptance of the royalist historians’ position that 
the tax system was altogether just and efficient but simply for a recognition 
that the protests of the intellectuals against the system were probably not 
accurate descriptions of fact and for a careful and objective account of 
what facts can be ascertained. This Professor Allison has not given us. His 
study never gets beyond Malesherbes’s own words, never tries to correlate 
his words and actions with a complex social reality. 
Harvard University. CRANE BRINTON. 


Babeuf, 1760-1797, et la Conjuration des égaux. Par Géraro WALTER. 
[Bibliothéque historique.] (Paris: Payot. 1937. Pp. 262. 25 fr.) 
Bastor, as M. Walter explains in his preface, has two claims to distinc- 

tion. He was the leader of the last popular movement of the French Revo- 

lution—an attempted revolt against the Directory. And, more important, 
as this uprising was the first of the time to use the methods of direct action 
in order to put into effect principles definitely and basically socialistic, 

Babeuf has come to be regarded as the first modern socialist. His fame 

was due in part to the book by his disciple Buonarroti on the “Conjuration 

des égaux”. This work helped to promote a cult of Babouvisme and became 
its gospel, and, furthered by the Revolution of 1848, by the founders of the 
first Internationale, and by successive generations of Marxists, a real legend 
developed. It is the purpose of M. Walter “to confront the image created 
by successive generations with the reality pure and simple”. | 

Unlike other biographers of Babeuf, M. Walter takes it for granted that 
anyone interested in Babeuf will have some knowledge of the course of the 

French Revolution and of the development of socialistic ideas. He therefore 

concentrates on Babeuf himself. Beginning with his early life he shows how 

Babeuf, even before the Revolution, was dreaming dreams of a society based 

on perfect equality and meditating on ways of overthrowing the feudal 

regime and putting his Utopia into practice. From 1785 on he wrote and 
agitated and intrigued, and because of his excessive zeal and lack of dis- 
cretion he was frequently in difficulties with friends as well as foes. 

With Babeuf’s career as editor of the Tribun du Peuple, the exponent 
of a really socialistic reform, M. Walter deals in more detail, especially 
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with the climax of that career when, taking advantage of the discontent 
and dislocation under the Directory, Babeuf attempted through the “Con- 
juration des égaux” to establish a state based on equality. That the Direc- ` 
tory, through the treason of at least one of Babeuf's followers, was quite 
aware of what was going on is. well proved, but just how far the govern- 
ment went in deliberately fomenting the conspiracy as an excuse for main- 
taining its own power M. Walter wisely does not attempt to determine. He 
agrees with other writers in his conviction that the Directory did not lose 
the opportunity to play up the danger from which the people had been 

saved. l l 
Such a claim as M. Walter makes in his preface to present “the real 

facts” is enough to cause any wary reader to regard the book with a sus- 

picious eye. But M. Walter has really achieved a high degree of objectivity, 
and while he admits the absurdity of some of Babeuf’s performances and 
the utter impracticability both of his immediate goal and of the means by 
which he tried to attain it, he nevertheless recognizes his exalted ideals. 

“In times of revolution”, he concludes, “as in ordinary times one has to do 

not with saints but with men.” | 

The work contains a bibliography of Babeuf’s, own writings, of studies 
concerning him, and of portraits of Babeuf and of the five Directors. 

Vassar College. ‘  Exorsz ELLERY. 
The First Fleet: The Record of the Foundation of Australia from its Con- 

ception to the Settlement at Sydney Cove. Compiled from the Original 

Documents in the Public Record Office, with Extracts from the Log- 

Books of H. M. S. Sirius, and an Introduction and Notes, by OwEN 

Rutrer. (London: Golden Cockerel Press. 1937. Pp. 149. 635.) 

The Foundation of Australia, 1786-1800: A Study in English Criminal 
Practice and Penal Colonisation in the Eighteenth Century. By Exts 
O’Brien. (New York: Sheed and Ward. 1937. Pp. xiii, 432. $5.00.) 

Phillip of Australia: An Account of the Settlement at Sydney Cove, 1788-92. 
By M. Barnard ELDERSHAW. (London: George G. Harrap and Com- 
pany. 1938. Pp. 366. 155.) 

Immigration into Eastern Australia, 1788-1851. By R. B. Mavewicx. (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1937. Pp. xii, 270. $3.50.) 
Or all the means devised for doing honor to the New South Wales 

sesquicentenary nothing could be finer in conception and in execution than 

the array of scholarly works detailing the history of the event commemo- 
rated and of associated subjects. 

For inclusion in The First Fleet Mr. Rutter selected all the source ma- 
terial of prime importance that has come to light respecting. the inception 
of the idea of British settlement on the eastern coast of Australia, free or 
penal, the preparations for the initial expedition, including the choice of a 
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leader, and the difficulties that confronted that leader, Governor Arthur 
Phillip, in the accomplishment of his unique undertaking. The material 
was obtained chiefly from the colonial office, treasury, and admiralty records 
and collated with the utmost care. A considerable portion of it now appears 
in- print for the first time. 

A point stressed by Mr. Rutter in his introduction and commented 
upon with varying emphasis by the authors of the other three books here 
reviewed is that genuine colonization was comprehended in the first sug- 
gestion ever offered for the following. up of Captain Cook's rediscovery of 
the island continent, and it ought to be of no slight interest to Americans 
that the colonization so projected would have been a sort of aftermath of 
their own Revolution, the suggestion having been made by the son of a 
New York Loyalist and in behalf of Loyalists. This knowledge is not 
entirely new. Some eighteen years ago the late Professor George Arnold 
Wood of Sydney University gave.utterance to it while endeavoring to give 
credit, where credit had been long since overdue, to James Matra, born in 
New York and possibly of Corsican ancestry, who, in the year of the peace, 
1783, submitted to the undersecretary for home.and plantation affairs an 
elaborately argued scheme for utilizing New South Wales as an asylum 
for American refugees. Calling for more immediate. consideration by the 
government, however, was the disposal of the mounting numbers of con- 
victs who crowded the “hulks”, which, following the cessation of transpor- 
tation to the Atlantic seaboard colonies with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, had been made to supplement the very: inadequate jail accom- 
modation. As events turned out, the place dreamed of for the Loyalists was 
converted to the uses of transportees, who, had not the rebellion of *76 ter- 
minated successfully, would probably have gone to America as had thou- 
sands before them. Thus the founding of Australia may be deemed an 
indirect result of the American Revolution. 

The decision to create a penal settlement in the southern seas was not 
arrived at, however, in any short time. The plans and counterplans of the 
intervening years all come within the scope of Dr. O’Brien’s volume, which 
is to be commended in its entirety and the more especially for its supremely 
excellent treatment of the social, economic, and legal background of Aus- 
tralian beginnings. It is, moreover, the most comprehensive work yet pro- 
duced on what is called the “new” transportation system and the first 
complete one, since W. D. Forsyth’s recent publication, excellent in its way 
also, deals only with Van Diemen’s Land (Am. Hist. Rev., XLI, 812). 
Nowhere better than in the O’Brien treatise can one realize how great is 
the difference between the harsh penal legislation of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries and the Borstal system of our own day. The 
_ essential difference between the old and the new system of transportation is 
pointed out by Douglas Woodruff, who contributes an introductory note, 
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and may be deduced from the circumstance that the convict transported 
to the old plantation colonies, his term once served under indenture, was 
received forthright into the body politic, his criminal past of whatever 
degree forgotten or, at any rate, obscured. Labor was at a premium. And 
the distance was not so immense but that he might hope to return home if 
he wished to do so. Far otherwise was it with the convicts sent to Australia, 
a journey of many months. Transportation meant for them perpetual exile 
except in a few rare cases. 

The choice of a comparatively unknown captain of the royal navy to be 
the founder and first administrator of the penal settlement in New South 
Wales proved to be an eminently wise and fortunate one, and the biography 
listed above is a fitting eulogy of what Phillip was and did. He threw him- 
self heart and soul into the distasteful work. Among the many things he 
had insisted upon at the outset were two that mark his wide humani- 
tarianism-—no slavery and no exploitation of the aborigines. Terrible though 
life at Sydney Cove was, the British penal settlements in Australia, thanks 
partly to the foundation laid by Phillip, never became quite the “ultimate 
horror” that their French counterpart in South America was destined to be. 
Admittedly some credit for that belongs to British public opinion. 

Dr. Madgwick, of the University of Sydney, does not deal with trans- 
portation but devotes himself exclusively to assisted emigration in the years 
designated. His book is a veritable mine of information, historical and 
statistical, and if the present. reviewer regrets the absence from it of a 
larger treatment of Mrs. Caroline Chisholm’s courageous: work, a broader 
grasp of contemporary Canadian development, and a fuller appreciation of 
what made the United States more-attractive to the British poor than was 
Australia, she yet concedes it to be.of great interest and worth. 

A concluding word of praise is due to The First Fleet, which is in all 
respects a beautiful volume. Printed “on Arnold’s hand-made paper in 
Perpetua type”, it makes, with its illustrations, its facsimiles, and its well- 
selected contents, an output worthy of the object for which it was designed. 
From the viewpoint of research and historical scholarship generally, all 
these publications are first class. 

Aberdeen, Washington, . ANNIE HELOISE ABEL-HENDERSON. 


Britain in Europe, 1789-1914: A Survey of Foreign Policy. By R. W. SETON- 
Watson, Masaryk Professor of Central European History in the Uni- 
versity of London, (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1937. Pp. ix, 716. $9.00.) 

Arter a prologue which sketches formative tendencies Professor Seton- 
Watson gives an admirable account of British foreign policy in relation to 
continental Europe from 1815 to 1878. Relations with America and the Far 
East are for the mest part necessarily excluded. Some five hundred pages 
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are devoted to these sixty odd years from Castlereagh to Disraeli, and they 
are distinguished by the great merits indicated below. 

Only two hundred pages, however, are allotted to the crowded thirty-six 
years from the Congress of Berlin to the World War. This briefer treat- 
ment of the crucial years marking the change from splendid isolation to 
increasing Continental commitments is relatively thin and lacking in the 
critical attitude toward British policy shown in the earlier period. There is 
almost nothing, for instance, about the bungling delays and dog-in-the- 
manger attitude of Granville and Derby when approached by Bismarck in 
regard to Southwest Africa. The secret military and naval conversations 
with France, sanctioned by Sir Edward Grey, and the negotiations for an 
Anglo-Russian naval agreement in the spring of 1914 are only very briefly 
dealt with. As to the kaiser, “Salisbury never trusted William II, knowing 
him to be both false and unstable, and, despite his great lineage, in essence 
a cad and a bully”. Sarajevo and the July crisis of 1914 are not included. 
For more adequate accounts of British policy of the prewar generation one 
must turn to books like Professor Langer’s Diplomacy of Imperialism and 
Dr. Gooch’s Before the War. 

Among the great merits of the main part of the volume is its clarity and 
readability and the impression of unity and continuity which it gives. 
Diplomatic history is too often a rather dry stringing together of more 
or less disconnected diplomatic episodes. Professor Seton-Watson’s narra- 
tive carries the reader along with unflagging interest because his foreign 
ministers, carrying on the British traditions, stand out as such distinct 
personalities. He skillfully weaves in with great frequency striking phrases 
_or quotations from speeches or state papers which give freshness of flavor 
and yet in no way interrupt the smooth flow of the story. Numerous sig- 
nificant section headings help to keep clear the varying topics and make 
the reader ‘feel that he is getting ahead with the subject. 

Professor Seton-Watson’s fine critical judgments, based on exhaustive 
study and long experience in observing the course of British policy in his 
own day, are another very valuable feature. We should like to quote his 
realistic dissection of Palmerston and shrewdly balanced judgments of 
other leading figures, but space forbids. 

Finally, Professor Seton-Watson is always aware of the close inter- 
dependence between foreign and domestic policies. This is especially im- 
portant in a country like England, where parliamentary exigencies and 
public opinion exert a strong control over foreign policy. He therefore 
gives due regard to party politics, cabinet changes, the press, and the per- 
sonal influence of Queen Victoria, whom he regards very highly. He 
avoids the mistake of those who write of foreign policy as if it repre- 
sented at any given moment the single and unified will of the nation, to be 
treated, as it were, 7m vacuo. Some critics may say, though the present 
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reviewer is not one of them, that he does not pay sufficient attention to 
economic factors. Though there were -always sharp differences of opinion 
within the country, and often within the cabinet itself, as to foreign policy, 
he frequently suggests the essential continuity of British policy in spite of 
temporary changes. Lord John Russell’s cautious observation in 1851 that 
the “traditionary policy of this country is not to bind the Crown and coun- 
try by engagements, unless upon special cause shown arising out of the 
special circumstances of the day” makes one think of Sir Thomas Sander- 
son's similar statement later. With sharp internal cabinet divisions prior 
to the Crimean War, Lord Aberdeen was not strong enough “to insist 
upon warning Turkey that Britain would be no party to a war, while 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell were. not strong enough to warn 
the Tsar that in the event of war Britain would place herself on the 
Turkish side”. Somewhat analogous was the inability of the British cabi- 
net in 1914 to give a warning to either Germany or Russia. Professor 
Seton-Watson concludes, “if we consider the broad lines of British policy at 
the close of the Victorian era (and of the brief period of transition which 
followed it, from 1901 to 1914) we find that there has. been surprisingly 
little change since zhe days of Napoleon”. 
Harvard University. Sipney B. Fay.. 


The Genesis of Napoleonic Imperialism. By HaroLp C. Deursca, Assistant 
Professor of History, University of Minnesota. [Harvard Historical 
Studies, published under the Direction of the Department of History. ] 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1938. Pp. xxi, 460. $4.50.) 

Ir is a rare satisfaction to read so neatly and compactly written a volume 
as the one under review. Basing his study upon an exhaustive examination 
of archival (French and Austrian) and printed sources and upon most of 
the relevant secondary literature, Professor Deutsch gives what is un- 
doubtedly the best and clearest account, at least in English, of the foreign 
policy of the Napoleonic government from the Treaty of Lunéville of 
February, 1801, to the overthrow of the Third Coalition after Austerlitz in 
December, 1805. 

It is his contention, and he proves it, that during the period of the con- 
sulate Napoleon did not deliberately seek war and armed strife in his rela- 
tions with other sovereigns. Rather, he strove to increase the might of 
France by skillful diplomatic maneuvering and then was led, by oppor- 
tunistically following the logic of events, to resort to a renewal of warfare 
in 1803 and 1805 in order to defend the extensive gains which comprised 
his “conquests in peace”. The instrument of war always loomed as his 
final sanction, but he preferred the peaceful extension of power while 
consolidating the gains of the Revolution at home and abroad. 

Only after the full consequences of the “battle of the three emperors” 
became evident did Napoleonic diplomacy fall from its heights. Not until 
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1806, with all Europe save England at his feet, did Napoleon begin gen: 
erally to show less farsightedness as a statesman, his policies becoming more 
and more personal and less and less calculated to benefit the true interests 
of the French nation. Austria was humiliated and diplomatically alone; 
Russia was weakened ‘and discredited; Prussia was content to play the role 
of vassal; but France had changed from a revolutionary republic fighting 
for its existence to an empire with dynastic ambitions. Now Napoleon 
began to overreach himself, little checked by a French nation which was 
proud to be ruled by a man who could issue commands to monarchs and 
who had raised France to heights of prestige which she had never before 
approached under her native rulers. Thus it was possible, eventually, “for 
Leipzig and Waterloo to destroy what Marengo and Austerlitz had estab- 
lished”, | 

Within this framework Professor Deutsch makes a number of interesting 
‘points. He shows clearly how, during this period, Napoleon's political views 
were frequently modified or revised to meet new conditions—and usually to 
extract the greatest gains from them. Excellently portrayed, also, is the 
relation between Napoleon and Talleyrand—the alternating agreement and 
clash of their diplomatic views, particularly with respect to Austria, which 
the foreign minister consistently hoped to conciliate. The Napoleonic plan 
of a descent upon England, moreover, is demonstrated to have been entirely 
sincere and not at all a sham born of a desire to accumulate huge war 
stocks, especially artillery horses, and thus win a time advantage over 
Austria in a forthcoming conflict. It was probably only the naval disaster 
at Trafalgar, Professor Deutsch indicates, which led to the final abandon- 
ment of the invasion project. And then, with England secure from direct 
attack, Napoleon perforce had to “strike the innocent to reach the guilty”. 
Great Britain had to be beaten; therefore “war on the Continent, up to 
August 1805 only an alternative, henceforth became a necessity”. British 
diplomacy, incidentally, appears in a very unfavorable light in these years. 
Professor Deutsch maintains in convincing fashion that after the signing of 
the Treaty of Amiens British policy was both tricky and clumsy and that 
it was England who forced France again to take up arms after barely a 
twelvemonth of peace. Basically, the Anglo-French tug-of-war grew out of 
the circumstance that “the lordship on land has never been able to live in 
peace with the lordship of the sea”. 

The volume is enlivened throughout with interesting, sometimes 
pungent, character sketches of oft-mentioned but little-known diplomats, 
and the index is well arranged. The viewpoints of the work are refreshing, 
the revised interpretations are amply fortified by source references, and 
the style of writing is pleasing. Professor Deutsch’s book really is “indis- 
pensable” to an understanding of European history in the nineteenth 
century. l 

Union College. WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM. 
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Money Powers of Europe in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. By 
Paul H. Emen. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1938. 
Pp. xii, 428. $3.50.) 

In writing this book Mr. Emden has done the reading public both a 
service and a disservice. Certainly he may be commended for attemoting to 
portray, to use his own words, “what has happened during approximately 
the last hundred and twenty years zm the world of high finance”, a subject 
but lightly touched as yet in historical research and practically unknown to 
the reading layman. In a narrative, often anecdotal style the activities of 
merchants, private bankers, and joint-stock bankers, domiciled in the lead- 
ing cities of Europe, are paraded in rapid succession. Beginning with 
finance during the Napoleonic wars and ending with banking in Germany 
and Austria under National Socialism, the author manages to hit many of 
the high spots of national and international finance between the two 
periods. Men whose praises are seldom sung—men like Ouvrard, Joplin, 
Geach, Haber, Blount, Bontoux, Schaaffhausen, Bleichroeder, Lubbock, and 
Leaf—come to life and are given a high place in the development of mod- 
ern capitalism. Emphasis is placed upon the interrelationship of politics 
and finance, upon bond issues and attendant problems, upon reorganization 
and amalgamation of firms. and institutions, and upon the clash of am- 
bitions and plans among the financial giants. Banking, under the pen of 
Mr. Emden, becomes dynamic and dramatic, which is as it should be when 
the changes of more than one hundred years are presented in brief compass. 

A number of weaknesses, however, reduce the value of the book to the 
scholar. Its biographical and anecdotal treatment of men and institutions 
prevents a clear statement of the functional evolution of banking ‘systems 
and also scrambles markedly even the chronological sequence of events. 
Have not changes in banking organization proceeded along functional 
lines? Did not farsighted businessmen effect those changes to take advan- 
tage of changing economic conditions? Why did joint-stock banks triumph 
over merchants and private bankers? How effectively was banking policy 
modified to conform to altered economic conditions? These are some of 
the questions to which an adequate answer cannot be found in the pages 
under review. 

Other elements of incompleteness and inadequacy in this avowed por- 
trait of “men and events” must also be mentioned. Commercial banking, 
characterized as it is by routine and relatively slight publicity, gets less 
than its just due. Commercial and financial crises, as a consequence of the 
author’s biographical method, receive but little causal explanation and fail 
to appear in their proper international setting. Business policy throughout 
is interpreted largely in terms of personal ambition rather than in terms 
of specific ways and means of making profits under continually changing 
conditions of economic and political life. 
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Certain inaccuracies also lessen confidence in the author. “To .mention a 
few, Baring Brothers & Co. underwent reorganization in 1828, not in 1825, 
and their chief sphere of activity during the life of Thomas Baring was the 
United States, not the Mediterranean, Russia, and South America (p.-35). 
J. S. Morgan & Co. was a name adopted from that of the former junior 
partner in George Peabody & Co., not from that of the then young and 
relatively unimportant J. P. Morgan (p. 383). That information on mer- 
chants and private bankers is both small in amount and often unreliable in 
nature absolves the author of some blame, but such sources should always 
be subjected to criticism. Readers would have more confidence if they were 
offered at least occasional specific references to sources of information. In 
short, the book is a typical popular study, with the virtues and vices of that 
category of publication. f 

Wheaton College. R. W. Hr. 


Deutsche Geschichte im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Von FRANZ SCHNABEL. 
Bände LIV. (Freiburg im Breslau: Herder & Co.; St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Company. 1929; 1933; 1934; 1937. Pp. xi, 628; x, 414; 1X, 500; 
xii, 617. $5.50; $3.90; $4.50; $5.50.) 

Ir is one of the interesting manifestations of modern German his- 
toriography that despite the enormous development of historical research in 
Germany it has not as yet produced an adequate survey of the history of 
Germany in the nineteenth century. This was Treitschke’s aim, but he 
never got beyond the 1840’s. The problem is indeed a difficult one, for in 
the nineteenth century Germany passed through a series of developments 
which had taken several centuries in nations like England and France. 
Franz Schnabel is now writing such a history, and in the four volumes 
which have appeared we have the beginnings of a masterpiece of historical 
writing. It is historical synthesis of the first order, Gerstesgeschichte with- 
out the nebulous pompousness which so often characterizes this type of 
German historical writing and an example of the “new history” which our 
American exponents of this idea may well take as a model. 

Schnabel’s attention is never focused on the past alone. In a most effec- 
tive way he accomplishes the difficult but necessary task of the historian, 
to look simultaneously at the past and the present. His purpose is not to 
“present portraits of epochs and cultures but rather to understand the 
present through its history and to comprehend life from its development”. 
It is for this reason that there is so much in these volumes that is not only 
good history of the past but also brilliant illumination of the present. 
Schnabel also very definitely aims at synthesis of understanding more than 
at originality of research. He confesses that he was much more concerned 
with reinterpreting and organizing the presentation of well-known sources 
than with “chasing around the archives for unpublished sources which 
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might be only of casual worth for my theme”. Nor does he seex to be 
always strikingly novel, With wisdom he quotes the dictum of Treitschke: 
“If the historian wants always to be new then by necessity he becomes 
untrue.” Nevertheless the work is marked by a freshness in point-of-view, 
and this, combined with a beauty of presentation, makes good the author’s 
desire that this be not “a reference book for specialists” but “a book which 
is to be read”. | l l 
All of the four volumes under review are concerned with the period 
- before 1848. The first volume presents a long excursus on modern European 
history as a background for the position of Germany in Europe; then fol- 
lows a beautiful treatment of the classical humanistic tradition and 
romanticism, and finally the turn from cosmopolitanism to political na- 
tionalism with the regeneration of Prussia and the wars of liberation. 
Brilliant pen portraits of Herder, Kant, Stein, Wilhelm von Humboldt, and 
Goethe shine through the treatment of these movements. 

The second volume is concerned with the political structure of Germany 
in the vormárz period. It treats of the conservative and reactionary system 
of Metternich, the national and constitutional movements, the Burschen- 
schaften, and the various movements for reform. Of outstanding importance 
is the analysis of German liberalism and the way in which it is linked up 

with the rising bourgeoisie and the development of technology, science, and 

the new economic system. But liberalism never triumphed in Germany, 
and the realization of the Rechtestaat, which was “the great historical 
achievement of liberalism”, was never effected there. “It has become of 
decisive significance for the history of Europe and of Germany”, says 
Schnabel, “that the Germans never succeeded in attaining what the Italians 
and Czechs did attain. Not one of the great leaders of German. liberalism 
became a German Cavour or a German Masaryk. The state of the 
Hohenzollerns proved itself stronger than the houses of Savoy and Habs- 
burg” (p. 214). 

The theme of the third volume is the turn from classical humanism to 
realistic philosophy and politics and from romanticism to the machine age. 
It treats of the development of the new historical and political sciences and 
the new technology. The philosophy of Hegel personifies this trend in 
German political thought, and Schnabel devotes a powerful chapter to 
Hegel and his influence in the development of the idea of Macht and of 
historical and moral relativism. With Hegel the state became an end in 
itself, the raison d'état supplanted all other rights, “all individual ethics is 
rejected, Christianity and Kant negated alike, and religion elevated to be- 
come the handmaid of force” (p. 17). In his treatment of the beginnings 
of the Industrial Revolution in Germany Schnabel is more concerned with 
the spirit of industrial capitalism and its effect on the lives and thinking of 
men than he is with empirical and factual data of economic history. Here 
above all he reveals the deep influence of Max Weber. 
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The fourth volume is concerned with the religious forces at. work in 
early nineteenth century Germany. It is divided into two parts, one devoted 
to Catholicism and the other, slightly longer, to Protestantism, and treats of 
the struggle of Catholics and Protestants against the increased secularization 
of life—their wrestling with the spirit of eighteenth century rationalism as 
well as with the absolutism of the state. Both Catholicism and Protestantism 
had to contend with an increased de-Christianization of the intellectual as 
well as the proletariat classes. Catholicism met this development by a 
greater concentration of its own forces, while Protestantism made a heroic 
effort to Christianize modern culture. This volume, however, does not 
give the same degree of satisfaction as the preceding volumes. The reason is 
perhaps to be sought in the problem of periodization. Like its predecessors, 
this volume is restricted to the vormárz period. But whereas the subject 
matter treated in‘ the earlier volumes had a certain organic unity within ` 
the period studied or else achieved such unity by being related to the pre- 
ceding century, the most interesting aspects of the religious questions dis- 
cussed in this volume take form only during the middle and the latter part 
of the century. 

A word of criticism might be added with respect to the bibliographical 
notes at the end of each volume. No attempt is made to provide an ex- 
haustive bibliography, and one looks in vain for some guide:to selection. 
The bibliographies appear more like haphazard and very meager assort- 
ments of references, which in most cases do not give due credit to. previous 
studies that helped to supply the author with materials for his own text. 

In conclusion, one feature of this work should be emphasized which 
under other circumstances could be taken for granted. In the bibliography 
of a popular recent study of German National Socialism by a reputable 
American author Schnabel's work is characterized as a Nazi book. It is 
decidedly not so, and it is important for scholars to realize that despite the 
co-ordination .of German scholarship by the government, not:all books 
published in Germany since 1933 are Nazi in their outlook. Scholars like 
Friedrich Meinecke and Schnabel go on their way in the best humanistic 
tradition of the old Germany. And it is right to say with Henri Lichten- 
berger that the “eternal German spirit” lives on under the brown shirt as 
it did under the military cloak of the Hohenzollerns. Professor Schnabel’s 
numerous quotations from Marx and Heine, his objective treatment of the 
advent of the house of Rothschild, his characterization of Mendelssohn as 
“one of the most fruitful creators of religious music brought forth by the 
nineteenth century”, and the constant references in his bibliographies to 
the works of non-Aryans are indications that he has not compromised with 
scholarly integrity and objectivity. One only hopes that Professor Schnabel 
will be able to carry his work to a successful conclusion despite the trying 
circumstances. 

Queens College. KorpEL S. Pinson. 
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Wirtschaftszustinde und Wirtschaftspolitik in Preussen, 1815-1825. Von 
WiLneLm Treve. [Vierteljahrschrift für Sozial- und Wirtschafts- 
geschichte.] (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. 1937. Pp. 258. 12 M.) 

THE author of this study draws his evidence from all the published 
works and from unpublished sources in the Prussian State Archives. The 
bulk of his materials come, not from writings of the economic groups con- 
cerned, but from monthly reports to the central government by the presi- 
dents of the Regierungsbezirke, who, he acknowledges, may have been 
biased, and from local histories by more or less amateur historians bent, he 
laments, upon showing the wonderful development of their beloved areas 
and the glories bestowed upon these areas by the mere fact of Hohen- 
zollern rule. 

The author has several theses. The main one is that the law of May 26, 
1818, did not improve economic conditions in Prussia, that the depression 
continued in force throughout the entire country in practically every 
branch of economic activity. In defense of this thesis he amasses at length 
detailed evidence, province by province, city by city, town by town, indus- 
try by industry, year by year, for the period 1815-18; and in another chapter 
he does the same far the years 1818-25. The thesis is proved and reproved 
and proved again. Other subsidiarv theses must be taken on faith: that the 
law of 1818 injured Prussian economy decidedly for years to come; that 
prosperity at the time depended upon a flourishing industry, not upon 
sound conditions in “commerce, consumption, and the public income”. 

In spite of the author’s assertion that the law of 1818 was drawn up by 
liberal theorists more determined to uphold the ideals of Adam Smith than 
to understand and prescribe adequately for the needs of Prussian economy, 
the reviewer remains unconvinced. Carl Brinckmann’s conception of these 
men as combining idealism and practicality holds its ground. The author 
condemns that law as allowing Prussian industry to be handicapped, not to 
say crushed, by the influx of foreizn goods, primarily from England; but 
he derives his evidence from reparts by interested parties about the few 
industries which suffered from tke competition. He maintains that the. 
government should have assisted industry by tariffs as high at least as those 
of other European countries and by direct subsidies, etc., and that it should 
have given equal weight to power policy and economic policy. This is a 
theoretical as well as a practical matter, and since the author renounces at 
the start any theoretical interest, he handicaps himself severely. By wishing 
to make this a factual study he oversimplifies all the problems involved and 
produces a half-baked book. 

American University. E. N. ANDERSON, 


Victorian Panorama: A Survey of Life and Fashion from Contemporary 
Photographs. With a Commentary by PETER QuenneLL. (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1937. Pp. viii, 120. $3.00.) 
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Locomotion in Victorian London. By G. A. Sexon. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1938. Pp. xi, 211. $5.00.) l 
THEsE two volumes stand in marked contrast with each other. Peter 

Quennell, author of works on Baudelaire and Byron, describes Victorian 

‘England with verve and gusto. G. A. Sekon, former editor of railway 

magazines, gives a meticulous and prosaic account of how Victorian 

Londoners got from where they were to where they wished to be. 

Mr. Quennell has published a collection of 154 choice photographs 
illustrating the life of all classes and types. Some of the earlier examples, 
especially those by Octavius Hill, are surprisingly effective works of art, 
but for the scholar their chief merit lies in the realism and genuineness 
which they lend to the England of a century ago. They make new and 
live human beings of the Victorians—Lord Brougham, Spurgeon, Disraeli, 
the soldiers, and others. The excruciatingly comic picture of General Sir 
Hope Grant is a revelation in itself. 

The only serious criticism that can be leveled at the photographs is that 
there are far too few of them. Unfortunately Mr. Quennell has felt it 
necessary to accompany them by a considerable commentary. The text is 
interesting and even accomplished in its style, but its substance only reveals 
the danger of generalizations about the period. The photographs and even 
some of the text which is inconsistent with the rest show that the Victorian 
age was in fact not “Victorian”. It was nothing like so: stuffy and artificial 
as some of the author’s pat remarks would lead us to think. The fact is that 
he has not always been as objective as he might be. Women’s costumes, 
for example, he explains as reflecting “the Romantic attitude towards help- 
less and unprotected womanhood”. This may be true, but it remains to 
be proved, and some might incline to an explanation arising out of the 
growth of middle-class wealth and the increasing variety of ever cheaper 
fabrics. . j 

Mr. Sekon has written a highly informational account of London traffic 
and its development. Not only is the reader initiated into the great variety 
of means of transportation in London—walking, buses, steamboats, cabs, 
trams, cycles, steam railways, and tubes—but the services are so minutely 
described that a careful reader, supposing that he could ‘make the chronolog- 
ical journey back to 1850, would be an adept at making his way about in 
the London of that day. Soapey Sponge would have delighted in this work 
- as a change of diet from his favorite book of cab fares. The impression left 
is that of an astonishing mobility, whether on foot or on wheels. By 1901 
more than six hundred buses were passing Hyde Park Corner every hour. 

In a few places Mr. Sekon has been a little overwhelmed by the plenitude 
of his information, and this fact may account for his confusion regarding 
the. statutory requirement of cheap trains. In one place an extension of 
the North-London Railway in 1861 is described as “the beginning of com- 
púlsory -workmen’s trains at nominal fares” (p. 17), and in another place 
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(p. 172) these are attributed to an extension of the London, Dover, and 
Chatham. Nor is it altogether clear why these instances should be dis- 
tinguished from the well-known requirements of the Cheap Trains Act of 
1844 (discussed on p. 139). But these criticisms are of minor-importance 
when put beside the substantial contribution which the book makes to our 
understanding of life in Victorian England. : 
Brown University. CHESTER Kirsy. 


Victorias Guardian Angel: A Study of Baron Stockmar. By PIERRE 
- CraBrTEs. (New. York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1938. Pp. ix, 289. 
$3.00.) | 

DousruEss because he was German-born, Baron Stockmar’ does not 
appear in the Dictionary of National Biography. Yet from the time Prince 
Leopold married‘ Princess Charlotte until a few years before Prince Albert's 
untimely death, the baron exercised a considerable, though not easily measur- 
able influence on the policy of the English royal family. The most detailed 
account of his doings is to be found in the Denkwiirdigkeiten, prepared by 
his elder son, Baron Ernst von Stockmar, from his father's diary and 
correspondence, and published, together with a brief biographical sketch, 
in-:1872. In 1873 an English translation by “G.A.M.”: appeared in two 
volumes, entitled Memoirs of Baron Stockmar and edited by F. Max Müller. 
Readers have shared the editor's disappointment that the Memoirs are not 
more revealing. In the words of the son: “My father was content to: remain 
always half-hidden before the eyes of posterity. Faithful to his spirit, this 
book lifts the veil but a little.” The Denkwúrdigkeiten and the Memoirs 
are naturally the chief source for Professor Crabités’s work, which is written 
in popular form for the general reader. Two brief estimates published in 
1863, at the time of the baron’s death, by Gustave Freytag (Christian 
Frederick, Baron von Stockmar, Grenzboten, no. 31 of 1863) and Friedrich 
Karl Meyer (Preuss. Jahrbucher, 1863) are not mentioned by him. How- 
ever, he has made use of the available English materials, such as the 
Creevey Papers, The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, The Letters of Queen 
Victoria, Grey’s Early Years of his Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and 
the condensed edition of the Greville Diary by P. W. Wilson, which in- 
cludes some hitherto suppressed passages. The recently published complete 
edition of Greville appeared too late to be used. Naturally he is familiar 
with the Benson and Strachey biographies of Queen Victoria. 

While Mr. Benson, though acknowledging the baron’s fine character and 
abilities and admitting his services in recommending a scheme which led 
to a salutary elimination of waste and confusion in the administration of 
the royal household, is inclined to minimize his influence in determining 
larger questions of political policy, Professor Crabités is an advocate of 
the older and generally accepted view. In the opinion of the reviewer he 
is more nearly correct than Mr. Benson in his attitude toward Lord Mel- 
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bourne’s correspondence. with the queen after he had ceased to be prime 
minister. On the other hand, it is obviously a mistake to assert that. a 


memorandum of Stockmar’s, which the author dates March 12, 1852, was, 


the basis of the celebrated note which the queen sent to Palmerston. on 
August 12, 1850! Incidentally there are no indications from the page 
references—and there is no bibliography—that the author made any use 
of Bell’s recent standard Life of Palmerston. 

A few other points call for comment. In at least one instance, when 
the baron declined to take any professional part in Princess Charlotte’s con- 
finement, the author indulges in conjecture where the Memoirs are explicit 
(p. 7). There could not have been a “new. queen”, presumably Adelaide, in 
1827 (p.'18). Without saying that Stockmar may have been deceived in 
Leopold, Professor Crabités shows a great antipathy to the king, to whom 
the baron was so greatly attached. While in general not contesting the 
views of previous writers, he takes occasion to differ at least once from 
Lord Esher (p. 65). Very circumspectly Professor Crabités has nothing to 
say regarding the rumor, recently revived on unsubstantiated evidence, 
questioning the legitimacy of Albert’s birth. On the whole, however, this 
is a sound, as well as an attractively written estimate of a commendable 
character of not a little historical importance. | 

The University of Michigan. ARTHUR Lyon Cross. 


Victorian Critics of Democracy: Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Stephen, Maine, 


Lecky. By Benyamin Evans Lipprncorr. (Minneapolis: University of 

Minnesota Press. 1938. Pp. vili, 276. $3.75.) 

Proressor Lippincott has written a book about six Victorian dissidents 
which is puzzling because in his preface and introduction and at intervals 
throughout his essays he makes sweeping assertions which are open to 
question and are often contradicted later in his detailed analysis. He starts 
off with two debatable assertions. “As the problems of democracy and 
capitalism are today essentially what they were in the Victorian age, the 
criticism of these intellectuals is as pertinent now as then” (p. 4). “In a 
fundamental way their criticism is more relevant today than when they 
wrote, for though their criticism could be ignored in the last century, it 
can be ignored today only at democracy’s peril” (p. vii). Concerning in- 
dividuals he makes such attributions of pre-eminence and uniqueness as 
that “Ruskin probed the economic and intellectual foundations of the 
industrial system that made possible the Victorian age with more acuteness 
than any writer in the century save Marx” (p. 2), that Fitzjames Stephen’s 
case against’ democracy “was stronger than Carlyle’s and is perhaps the 
strongest after Plato’s” (p. 136), and that Arnold “analyzed the psycholog- 
ical and cultural effects of inequality more keenly than anyone else in the 
nineteenth century” (p. 96). | 

Naturally enough, difficulties begin when the author turns to consider 
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_ his subjects separately and to sum up his own conclusions, for he finds 
that on the whole his critics of democracy were inefficacious in their own 
times and that their criticism is irrelevant to-the complex structure which 
democracy has made for itself today. As he says (p. 189), “the argument 
from the past is never conclusive”, and these men wrote before the Parlia- 
ment Act, before the social service state, before modern delegated legislative 
power and semi-autonomous agencies, and before cabinet dictatorship— 
developments which they could foresee vaguely at best. Lippincott sets up 
his critics and then knocks them down, individually and collectively. Part 
of the trouble is owing to the fact that he defines democracy only by diffused 
implication, and: ‘part that these men did not always aim their main batteries 
at democracy; they often attacked other phases of Victorian society. The 
chief difficulties and contradictions, however, emerge from the zuthor's 
negative approach. The material of this book would have fallen more 
naturally into effective discourse if the writers had been examined posi- 
tively as contributors to the authoritarian strain in the British governing 
class and to its reflection in the working of British institutions today. In 
this light these critics, whose ideas are systematically and fairly set forth 
(although there will be some disagreement about Arnold), fall in with 
historical development instead of flving off on tangents. They were earnest 
and intelligent, and Professor Lippincott’s book is valuable as an explicit 
reminder of the moral sway of Carlyle and Ruskin and of Arnold’s profes- 
sional interest in education, and for its revaluations of such pessimistic 
conservatives as Stephen, Maine, and Lecky by a democrat of today. 
Columbia University. J. B. Bresyer. 


Carlyle et la pensée latine. Par Avan Carey Tayor. [Etudes de littérature 
étrangère et comparée, Collection dirigée par Paul Hazard.] ( Paris: 
Boivin & Cie. 1937. Pp. viii, 442. 60 fr.) 

CARLYLE'S obvious Germanic affiliations have diverted attention from 
his relations with Latin countries. Yet Mazzini, in claiming for him the 
merit of cosmopolitanism in a period of English isolation, could point to 
his Voltaire and his Diderot. He befriended exiles from France, notably 
Saint-Simonians, as well as Mazzini’s Italian adherents. His reputation was 
made by a history of the French Revolution. But these claims to attention 
in Latin countries were counterbalanced by the non-Latin qualities of his 
mind and style. He was a Puritan, a humorist, an antirationalist; his 
Teutonic vocabulary and the disorder of his composition so offended classical 
taste that he was long considered untranslatable. Dr. Taylor’s book has 
psychological interest in ‘the tracing of the gradual subsidence of this 
antipathy before the originality of Carlyle’s ideas and art. 

Dr. Taylor follows Carlyle’s fortunes up to the present time in France, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Rumania, giving most attention to the two 
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former countries, since Carlyle's penetration into Portugal and Rumania 
has been slight and in Spain confined chiefly to distinguished intellectuals. 
The comparatively tardy industrialization of Latin countries delayed in- 
terest in his social writings, so that before 1848 the most significant fact 
to be recorded is the influence of Carlyle’s historical method on Michelet, 
which Dr. Taylor establishes by adding to Aulard’s case from internal 
evidence proof that the French historian had read Carlyle. The experi- 
ments in state interference in industry inaugurated by the Revolution of 
1848 gave Past and Present and Latter-Day Pamphlets topical interest for 
French thinkers, which remained lively until Napoleon III shut off political 
discussion. A Carlyle revival was produced by the epoch-making study of 
Taine (originally five articles in the Journal des débats'in 1860, incor- 
porated in the second edition of his Histoire de la littérature anglaise in 
1864). Taine's positivism and classicism caused an overemphasis of the 
Germanic qualities of Carlyle’s mind and style, but his enthusiasm for his 
historical and critical methods was contagious. The Cromwell, whose 
religious bias had hitherto antagonized French critics, Taine praised for 
its evocation of the spirit of the period it treats, which presented a new 
resource to historical writers. In literary criticism he also found’ Carlyle 
an innovator, who developed from the Germans the practice of seeking in 
a book “une théorie de Phomme et de la nature, en même temps qu'une 
peinture de sa race et de son milieu”. The imprint of Carlyle is thus not 
only upon Taine’s well-known formula of the time, the race, and the 
milieu, but also on his effort to graft an intuitive upon his inherited 
analytic method. Taine's influence was responsible for the first French 
translation of Carlyle, that of his French Revolution (1865-1867), and was 
operative on the Spanish translators of Heroes and Hero-Worship (1892) 
and of the French Revolution (the distinguished Miguel de Unamuno, in 
1900-1902) and in making him known in Italy. The French translation 
of the French Revolution was in its turn the inspiration and, as Dr. Taylor 
shows, an important source of Carducci’s important sonnet sequence, Ca Ira, 
written in 1882. The idealistic reaction against positivism in France after 
1885 brought attention to a new facet of Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, In the . 
cosmopolitanism of the early twentieth century most of his works were 
accessible in French and enjoyed considerable popularity. The balanced 
and sympathetic study of his life and writings by Louis Cazamian in 1913 
converged with the best British opinion. . 

The World War had decisive and contradictory effects upon Latin 
opinion. In France it effectively alienated readers from the panegyrist of 
Frederick the Great; in Spain he retained favor with both monarchists 
and republicans; and in Italy he came for the first time into general popu- 
larity. In the troubled period preceding the march on Rome appeared three 
books of extracts from Carlyle’s works, one with an introduction stressing 
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the appositeness of his social doctrine to the Italian situation. Since the 
fascist revolution many writers have pointed out anticipations in Past and 
Present and Latter-Day Pamphlets of the constitution of the totalitarian 
state. A translation of Heroes and Hero-Worship reached its tenth edition 
in 1933, when a special edition was made for secondary schools. General 
Italian interest in Carlyle was steadily rising until 1935, when Dr. Taylor 
believes it probably suffered a setback from the Anglophobia consequent 
on the Abyssinian crisis. | 

Dr. Taylor brings to the present work experience acquired in the 
preparation of his Carlyle: Sa prem:ère fortune littéraire en France (Paris, 
1929), which concluded in 1865. He has thrown a wide net of investiga- 
tion, summarizing and weighing critical opinion in periodicals, books, and 
correspondence, examining the quality of translations and ‘indicating where 
possible their diffusion, estimating influences, supplying social, intellectual, 
and biographical background, and permitting himself certain interpretative 
comments, such as the surmise that Carlyle might find some dictators of 
the present day mere “Copper Captains”, as he denominated Napoleon III. 
The bibliography is well arranged, and the notes are full; the index, how- 
ever, is limited to proper names. Frequent summaries and the plotting of 
the curve-of Carlyle’s reputation in the introduction as well as in the con- 
clusion facilitate use for reference. 

Columbia University. Emery NEFF. 


Michael Bakunin. By E. H. Carr. [Studies in Modern History, General 
Editor, L. B. Namier.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1937. 
Pp. x, 501. $6.50.) 

Tuts book answers a need that has been keenly felt by all those interested 
either in the history of West European socialism or in the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement. “The manuscript biography of Bakunin by Max Nettlau 
has remained not easily available ta most students, and besides it is now 
almost forty years old. The four-volume work of Iu. Steklov has not been 
translated into Western languages, and anyhow its value is seriously im- 
paired by the author’s strong partisan bias. A life of Bakunin by another 
Soviet writer, V. Polonski, has remained unfinished, while the fairly recent 
French book by Helen Izvolski is nothing more than an attractively 
© written biographical essay. | 

In his attempt to produce a fullsize critical biography of Bakunin 
Professor Carr has been able to make use of all the new documentary 
material published since the beginning of the present century, more par- 
. ticularly since the Russian Revolution, and in addition he has consulted 
some unpublished material in the archives of Dresden and Prague. To the 
performance of his task he has brought a familiarity with the Russian 
scene of the period (he is the author of a life of Dostoevski and of a book 
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on Herzen and his friends) and outstanding literary gifts. The result is 
the best biography of Bakunin so far available. 

The book, however, is not an even performance. Bakunin ‘the man 
has been given a competent and sympathetic treatment. From the days of 
his turbulent youth to the last years of a rather pathetic decline Bakunin 
lives on the pages of this biography, with all the eccentricities and con- 
tradictions of his amazing nature. I find myself in complete agreement 
with Mr. Carr’s reading of his character. “The call of revolution was in 
his blood, as some men feel the call of sea or hills.” This is very well said, 
and, I believe, it is profoundly true. The biographer displays great psycho- 
logical acumen in his discussion of the motives which prompted Bakunin to 
write his famous and puzzling Confession, sent to Nicholas I from the 
Peter-and-Paul fortress (pp. 210-14). In my opinion, Mr. Carr certainly has 
succeeded in producing a convincing and skillfully drawn picture of his 
hero. 

On the other hand, not all the phases of Bakunin’s political activity have 
been treated equally well. In spite of the criticism by Dr. Nettlau, who, in 
his review of Professor Carr’s book (published in several numbers of the 
London periodical Spain and the World, beginning with January, 1938) has 
pointed out a number of minor inaccuracies, J consider the part of the book 
dealing with Bakunin’s activities in the International and his struggle with 
Marx as being on the whole quite adequate. Here the author had the 
advantage of a nonpartisan approach equally removed from both anarchist 
apologetics and Marxist vituperation. But one wishes that more than two 
pages were devoted to Bakunin’s relations with Proudhon, who, as Mr. 
Carr himself admits, played a very important part in Bakunin’s life. Like- 
wise, his relations with Mazzini could be given a considerably ampler 
treatment (in the discussion of this subject I find no reference to Nello 
Rosselli’s important monograph, Mazzini e Bakounine). Incidentally, it is 
certainly a mistake to assert that Bakunin was the first to advocate publicly 
the destruction of the Habsburg Empire (p. 175); the priority here pone 
to Mazzini. 

The chief fault I have to find with Mr. Carr is in connection with his 
interpretation of the conflict between Bakunin and Herzen (chapter 20). In 
common with many other writers, Mr. Carr emphasizes Herzen’s “modera- 
tion” and “democratic liberalism” as opposed to Bakunin’s uncompromising 
radicalism and predilection for revolutionary dictatorship. Such a view is 
based exclusively on the activities of Herzen during the Bell period, when 
for a few years he concentrated his attention on the problems of immediate 
reform in Russia. This, however, should not conceal the fact that both 
before and after the “constitutional interlude” Herzen preached an integral 
revolution not very different from that of Bakunin’s dreams, and that his 
ideas on the part to be played in the coming Russian upheaval by the 
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peasantry and the intelligentsia were essentially the same as those of 
Bakunin. Also, contrary to Mr. Carr’s assertion, Herzen began by offering 
Alexander II leadership in a social revolution in Russia, and it was only 
after he became thoroughly disillusioned with that sovereign that his 
thought turned to the idea of a constitutional limitation of Russian autoc- 
racy. And lastly, Herzen’s break with the new generation of Russian revolu- 
tionaries was not as deep or as final as Mr. Carr makes it appear. Likewise, 
it is wrong to say of Lavrov of the 1870’s that he was “a liberal rather than 
a revolutionary” (p. 453). Here again, behind the conflict of different 
temperaments and different tactical views, there was a fundamental agree- 
ment as to the aims and nature of the revolution to be achieved. 

When all this is said, however, one still feels grateful to Mr. Carr for 
having given us an up-to-date, eminently readable, and on the whole well- 
balanced biography of Bakunin. 

Harvard University. MIcHAEL KARPOVICH. 


The Royal Engineers in Egypt and the Sudan. By Lieut.-Colonel E. W. C. 
SANDESs, late Principal, Thomason Civil’ Engineering College, Reorkee, 
India. (Chatham: Institution of Royal Engineers. 1937. Pp. xxxii, 571.) 
THE inveterate urge of the British military services to commemorate in 

print their epic deeds for the edification of future generations has preduced 

during the last century and a half a distinct literature of its own. Of this 
type of writing Lieutenant-Colonel Sandes’s tribute to the labors of the 

Royal Engineers in the valley of the Nile is a characteristic example. Per- 

haps the most distinctive feature of this work and its greatest value, for that 

matter, lie in the fact that much of the basic material for the book came not 
from the author’s personal recollections, for Colonel Sandes did not serve 
in the Sudan, but from the official records of the service amplified largely 
by contributions from a number of officers yet living who participated in 
the events recorded. While the pulsations of national imperialistic enterprise 
are clearly discernible throughout the book, as in so many others of its gen- 
eral type, the principal shortcoming lies in the scrupulous avoidance of any 
attempt to define or describe the national purposes which supplied the basis 
for the activities of the sappers in this area of concern. Indeed, a number 
of the allusions to political and economic objectives which the conscientious 
author would have permitted himself have been carefully excised by his copy 
reader and official censor, General Sir Reginald Wingate (a principal 
figure, of course, in some of the events narrated), who confesses in a fore- 
word that many of the most interesting items which he wishes might have 
been incorporated in the book “could not well be published at present— 
dealing as they do with . . . prominent personages, the political significance 
of certain events of historical importance, and the manner in which’ the 
respective governments concerned dealt with critical situations which arose 
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from time to time.” The author, he adds, “has closely adhered to the limits I 
was obliged to impose on his pen”. 

Constrained thus to omit the very information which would give point 
and consistency to his story, the author has had hard shift to achieve any but 
a meaningless and sterile piece of work. That he has succeeded in producing 
a book of considerable interest and worth is due to his skill as a narrator 
and his setting forth of details of conquest and administration which—no 
moral being pointed—did not fall under the official ban. Much of the 
account is historically valuable, such as the story of the building of the Sudan 
military railway, “which may justly be classed as one of the most remarkable 
engineering feats of modern times”, the reconstruction of the Nile Barrage, 
and the works and improvements carried out in the Sudan since the World 
War. 

When the author ventures beyond the boundaries of his own sphere of 
technical competence, however, allowance must be made for his background 
and his loyalties. Apparently it did not occur to him to question those 
classic accounts—such as Lord Cromer’s—which place the British occupa- 
tion of Egypt and the Sudan in the best possible light. Thus, the Khedive 
Ismail remains an incompetent wastrel; General Gordon was “sacrificed” to 
Gladstone’s idealistic program; the dervishes who killed British officers in 
line of duty were “murderers”; Colonel Marchand and his mission wel- 
comed Kitchener’s force at Fashoda as saviors. Kitchener himself is pictured 
as “a man of such outstanding personality and character that he is perhaps 
without counterpart in history”. l 

Much of the book is good reading after the fashion of vigorous military 
narratives, especially of operations predestined to success. The account of 
the battle of Omdurman, in particular, is masterly. At all strategic points 
in the book the text is supplemented and clarified by the inclusion of 
numerous excellent maps, plans, drawings, and photographs. 

The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. HaLror»d L. Hoskins. 


England and the Maori Wars. By A. J. Harror. (London: New Zealand 

News. 1937. Pp. 423. 155.) 

Dr. Harrop traces the history of the Maori wars in New Zealand, 1860-70, 
England's attitude toward them, and their effect on England's imperial 
policy and intra-imperial relations. The book is, however, not so much a 
history as a selection from documents. It consists mainly of excerpts from 
private and official correspondence, speeches in the British parliament, let- 
ters to and news reports and editorials in English and New Zealand news- 
papers, and colonial office minutes, drafts, and memoranda. As a collection 
of source materials, the book is of great value. Those who are interested in 
the numerous disputes between successive governors of New Zealand and 
their ministers, the officers in command of the imperial troops, and the 
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British colonial office will find a considerable amount of new material. The 
famous and perhaps generally overrated Sir George Grey, whose second 
term as governor of New Zealand extended from 1861 to 1868, is shown in 
a less and the officials at the colonial office in a more favorable light than 
some may have expected. By and large the evidence presented hardly sup- 
ports the charge that the imperial government neglected New Zealand and 
acted precipitantly in withdrawing tke garrison. 

Dr. Harrop apparently inclines to the view that the policy of placing 
upon the colonies enjoying responsible government the duty of providing 
for their local defense was the result of the anti-imperial feeling which 
allegedly prevailed in England during the 1860s. Against this thesis may 
be set the fact that the withdrawal of the garrisons had been proposed by 
Earl Grey and had been advocated by other stanch imperialists such as 
Sir William Molesworth and E. G. Wakefield. It was not just economy, as 
asserted by Dr, Harrop (p. 409), but the simple fact that when the colonists 
in New Zealand had secured control over the public land they had acquired 
control over the means to provoke a Maori war. There was sound logic in 
the reasoning that those who caused the war should also bear its burden. 

The book is hard to read, and in places the arguments of the author — 
become too involved. He does not give sufficient prominence to the argu- 
ments of men like F. A. Weld, who urged their fellow colonists to adopt a 
policy of self-reliance. Nevertheless the material here presented for the first 
time will be welcomed by students of the history of the British Empire in 
the nineteenth century. 

The University of Wisconsin. PauL KNAPLUND. 


The Process of Change in the Ottoman Empire. By Witpur W. Whrre, 
Assistant Professor of Political Science, Western Reserve University. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1937. Pp. ix, 314. $3.50.) 
Tuts is a book written from the standpoint of political science rather 

than history and must be so considered. So vast a subject as the disintegra- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire could not be properly treated by a historian ‘in 
such small compass, for the causes of the several organic changes would 
necessitate intensive treatment, even as the changes themselves would require 
considerable exposition and analysis as well as‘broad interpretation. But in 
presenting such changes clearly, stressing their legal significance, and sup- 
plying enough links to make a coherent and readable narrative, the author 
has done an admirable piece of work. Such were apparently his objects, 
and he has attained them. 

The reviewer has discovered few factual slips, for the study has obviously 
been prepared with great care; and while no excursion has been. made into 
unpublished archival sources, the documentation is careful and usually ade- 
quate for the purpose. The inclusion of the regencies and the Arab states 
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shows the wide range of the subject treated; there would have been, how- 
ever, some justification for treating more fully the vicissitudes of the 
Armenians. In respect to the empire in general, one is inclined to feel that 
in a study of this sort a little more attention might have been given to 
extraterritorial rights and judicial procedure as determined by the capitula- 
tions, for they were often a source of bickering, and the mere fact of an 
existing law, however significant, does not mean that it is respected. The 
peculiar status of the consuls in Serbia and the Danubian Principalities from 
` 1856 to 1878 might also have attracted the political scientist. Since the 
signatory powers of the Treaty of Paris made themselves collectively the pro- 
tectors of these vassal states, their consuls were expected to see that the 
vassal princes did not exceed their rights as such; and while their roles were 
of course less important than that of the resident general in Tunis at a later 
time, they nevertheless exercised much influence. 

It has been shown and indeed emphasized by the author that most of 
the changes listed were the products of force. Yet a notable exception of re- 
cent date, the Convention of Montreux, allowing the remilitarization of 
the Straits, is historically interesting as raising the question: to what extent 
could some present-day dictators satisfy reasonable longings without resort- 
ing to threats and blackmail? E 

The University of Texas. T. W. RIKER.. 


British War Missions to the United States, 1914-1918. By Colonel W. G. 
Lyppon. With a Foreword by the Late Marquis.of Reading. (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 233. $4.00.) 

Tuis is a book of real importance to the student of the World War. It 
throws a very considerable light on a hitherto obscure phase -of the war, te., 
the business relations between the British government and the industries of 
the foremost industrial nation in the world both before and after April 6, 
1917. The greater part of the book is composed of descriptive essays on each 
of the more than thirty missions which Coloriel. Lyddon lists. The author 
was himself a prominent figure in the inspection service from 1914 to 1919 
and speaks with first-hand knowledge of the whole field. 

Each of the missions described was charged with some specific duty in 
the purchasing of supplies for the British war effort. Without giving the 
actual arriving time of the first group, the author says it was “very soon 
after the Declaration of War” (p. 9), and from thence onward the number 
and scope of the missions increased rapidly. Some of the fields covered were 
aviation, finance, gas, leather, petroleum, remounts, shipping, tanks, and 
-timber. The types of materials with which these British buyers were con- 
cerned ranged 'all the way from fine copper wire to huge locomotives. 

The personnel of the missions included not only the “visiting experts 
but also large American stafís. In many cases the American employees of 
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the missions “outnumbered, the British staff by more than ten to one”, and 
the “total American staffs of the Missions numbered several thousands” 
(p. 71). Out of this immense ramification of effort, says Colonel Lyddon, 
came an understanding and a mutual interest between Britain and the 
United States which were of “more real effect than any amount of so-called 
propaganda would have been” (p. 72). 

Indeed—and this is the one defect the reviewer has noted in the book— 
the author goes out of his way to deny that there was any official British 
propaganda in the United States before April 6, 1917. On three separate 
occasions (pp. 15, 137, 185) he affirms that prior to American entrance into 
the war the British government neither undertook nor countenanced such 
propaganda work in America. This is a strange statement to make. Let 
Colonel Lyddon consult the files of Who’s Who after 1922 for the sketches 
of Charles F. G. Masterman and Gilbert Parker; let him read the latter’s 
article in Harper’s Magazine for March, 1918, or Ivor Nicholson’s essay in 
Cornhill Magazine for May, 1931; or let him examine the record*of the 
parliamentary debates for August 5, 1918. In all of these places, and in 
many other sources too, he will find abundant evidence that the British 
did not neglect official propaganda in America before 1917. 

Lightened with many interesting anecdotes, furnished with six fine 
illustrations and a map of the United States, and provided with an ex- 
cellent index, this volume ought not to be found only on professorial shelves. 
It might well be used as collateral reading in the halls of Congress. 

Colby Junior College. James DUANE SQUIRES. 


Transportation on the Western Front, 1914-1918. Compiled by Colonel 
A. M. Henner. With Introduction by Brigadier-General Sir James E. 
Edmonds, Director, Historical Section (Military Branch). [History of 
the Great War, based on Official Documents, by Direction of the His- 
torical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence.] (London: H. M. 
Stationery Office; New York: British Library of Information. 1937. 
Pp. xxxiv, 531. Case of 14 Maps. $5.50, including maps.) 

Tus book is not for the casual reader in search of easy entertainment. 
Its subject is wanting in popular appeal, and its lack of the human téuch 
will make it unattractive even to the serious-minded. Nevertheless, it is 
a valuable contribution to the literature of the World War, dealing as it 
does with the movement of troops and their supplies, too often lost sight 
of in the recordings of the more spectacular essentials of warfare—men and 
munitions. The historian willing to delve beneath its surface will find many 
facts that throw light on the swayings to and fro of the battle front, the 
suspension of hostilities, and decisions reached in the councils of state. To 
the military student aspiring to future leadership it will convey many teach. 
ings, omitted in the usual curriculum, which experience has shown are vital 
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to success in great campaigns. To those in high place,.charged with prepara- 
tions for national defense, it will reveal the need for a peacetime transpor- 
tation organization adaptable without change to the exigencies of war. . 

In the twenty-four chapters of the book are told, in sober terms, how 
at first the British, with a dual organization and inadequate personnel, were 
totally unprepared for the effective movement of their army in France; how 
their shortcomings in these respects were, in the face of the enemy, remedied 
to some extent in the nick of time under a succession of single-headed 
organizations in which the militarized civilian experienced in transportation 
providentially came to play his part; and how in the end, approaching and 
after the armistice, their means of movement became utterly inadequate for 
their advance as the enemy retreated toward the Rhine. It is a moving tale 
in more senses than one, if the reader will look beneath the surface and 
see the internal conflict of personalities and classes within the army itself 
and the possibilities of failure to the cause had fate been less kindly where 
man failed. In this the British were not different from the French and 
Americans, whose attainment of success often hung in the balance where 
their transportation facilities fell short of meeting the demands. 

A hint as to the drama played behind the scenes is conveyed in Colonel 
Henniker’s comment (p. 195) that “from the outset therefore there was a 
strong undercurrent of feeling both at the War Office and overseas that 
the D.G.T. [from civil life] should have been subordinate to the Q.M.G.”, 
despite the commander in chief’s decision to the contrary. Even more 
plainly is this feeling betrayed in General Edmonds’s introduction (pp. xxii- 
iii), where he strikes at the British army's civil aids over the heads of the 
Americans, saying: “The big business men involved the American Lines of 
Communication and Transportation service in such a muddle that Gen- 
eral Harbord himself was sent by General Pershing to try and restore 
efficiency.” Those acquainted with American history will know, of course, 
that this is untrue. General Harbord was sent to replace General Kernan, 
who was not “a big business man”, and the “muddle”, such as it was, came 
about in large part from the insistence by General Edmonds’s own govern- 
ment that the American fighting men in huge numbers should be sent 
overseas without suitable provision for their transport on land, a policy 
which Winston Churchill in The War Crisis admits “in appearance was so 
improvident and even reckless” (II, 196-97). What is still more offensive to 
the spirit of truth which General Edmonds as director of the Historical 
Section (Military Branch) is supposed to serve, is his quotation of General 
Dawes’s pronouncement in General Harbord’s book, The American Army 
in France (p. 360), in criticism of civilians invited by General Pershing to 
assist him in France, without including a succeeding paragraph (pp. 361- 
62), in which General Harbord in eloquent terms himself testifies quite to 
the contrary of the wrongful impression given by General Edmonds. Per- 
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haps making tie “American; a wa pig boy is his way of attacking Lloyd 
George's criticisms of thé British high command in France—hardly a proper 
- means for cementing friendship between his country and ours. 

Without in any manner detracting from the value of Colonel Henniker’s 
admirable work, attention is called to its lack of a bibliography, its inade- 
quate index, and the omission of important lines on its “Railway Map of 
France, 1914”. 

Ascutney, Vermont. WiLLiam J. WiLous. 
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Post-War German-Austrian Relations: The Anschluss Movement, 1918- 
1930. By M. Marcarer Bari, Wellesley College. (Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press. -1937. Pp. ix, 304. $4.00.) . 

Germany since 1918, By Freperick L. Scuuman, Professor of Political 
Science at Williams College. [The Berkshire Studies in European His- 
tory.] (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1937. Pp. xii, 128. $1.00.) 
Ir is unfortunate that Dr. Ball’s book was published just before the final 

act of the Anschluss movement; the “last scene” would have given it a 
better ending and a longer period of usefulness. This book is a systematic 
study of Austro-German relations between 1918 and 1936. It is based upon 
voluminous newspaper materials, government documents, and League of 
Nations papers. The author does not seem to have used the collections of 
the Deutsches Ausland-Institut in Stuttgart, but she has brought together 
an imposing bibliography, which appears to be quite complete. When a 
definitive account of the Anschluss movement is finally written, Dr. Ball’s 
study will probably be the best Wegweiser to much of the evidence available 
in 1937. Students of contemporary Europe who have been in touch with 
the Ausland-deutschtumfrage will find little new either in fact or interpre- 
tation in this work, but it does provide a convenient, if at times uncritical, 
account of the important issues of the question and of their reflection in the 
politics of Europe. 

We are well aware of the difficulty involved in handling the imponder- 
ables of public opinion, but this study often overburdens its readers with 
details of speeches, editorials, celebrations, etc., without presenting a sharp 
analysis of the forces which they represented in Austro-German politics. 
In dealing with the abortive Customs Union of 1931 the author dismisses 
in a footnote (p. 142) the possibility of French implication in the failure 
of the Kreditanstalt and fails to mention the fact that French gold policy 
may have had something to do with the subsequent failure of German 
banks. It may well be that the evidence will clear the French of any 
implication, but this moot question deserves some consideration. Dr. Ball 
also refuses, to credit the charge that political considerations influenced. the 
eight-seven decision of the World Court on the ground that a Cuban voted 
with the majority while a Belgian voted with the minority (p. 176). A 
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bare statement of the udg s E Kardly. ş Sems dolce evidence 
for this interpretation; surely no student of a’ five-folir decision of the 
Supreme Court would present such facts ‘as ‘proof. 
In the discussion of the situation after.1933 Dr. Ball carefully lists the 
twenty-five points of the Nazi party, but she does not point out clearly how 
the Nazi conception of citizenship and race has made the extension of the 


Nazi party beyond the Reich’s frontiers a factor unique in the history of 


irredentism. This omission is strange in view of the fact that she has used ` 


much material which clearly illustrates the political implications of this 
point. 

Professor Schuman’s little volume was written to provide additional 
readings for university history courses, but its insight and clearness of style 
should give it a wider audience. Although the reader may be inclined: to 
differ somewhat with the author’s interpretation of the historical meaning 
and the probable future of the Nazi state, he will find in this volume a brief 
but highly intelligent analysis of the problems of postwar Germany. 

Both of these volumes are well indexed, and both have appendixes which 
will aid the reader in understanding the problems. 

University of Missouri. Joun B. Wo tr. 


The Plough and the Sword: Labor, Land, and Property in Fascist Italy. 
By Cart T. Scumipt, Department of Economics, Columbia University. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1938. Pp. vii, 197. $2.50.) 

A goodly portion of Italy’s agricultural population consists of landless 
workers—wage laborers, tenants, and small holders. The struggle of the 
rural masses against poverty is not a fascist invention. For generations 
agricultural reform has been a subject of parliamentary debate. - 

Beginning in 1900, through organization and by use of the strike, the 
agricultural laborer and share tenant made considerable progress. By 1920 
their lot was materially improved. Their victories, however, were short- 
lived. . Property owners of all classes, urban and rural alike, flocked to the 
supernationalistic standards of fascism, enforced by terrorism. The year 1922 
saw the beginning of the renewal of the reign of the landlord. Working- 
class resistance was eliminated. Fascism masqueraded in peasant garb. 
Agriculture was extolled. But action operated largely in the interests of the 
landlord. 

The Battle of Grain, launched in 1925, was the government’s first dramatic 
agricultural move. It did, in large measure, accomplish its purpose—national 
self-sufficiency in wheat. But the cost to the consumer in higher prices of 
breadstuffs was enormous. Agriculture is also paying the price through an 
impoverished livestock and a neglected fruitgrowing industry. 

Land reclamation is another much publicized battle waged upon a 
national front. The real attack was begun in 1928 by the passage of the 
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“Mussolini Law”, which cotitemplate’s the expenditure of 7,000,000,000 lire 
over a period of fourtéén' years. Roughly one third of this amount is to be 
advanced by landowners and the other two thirds by the government. 
Indications are that more projects have been initiated than can be com- 
pleted within these limits. The author predicts much costly abandonment. 

The agricultural laborer has not fared well under the corporate state. 
The length of his working day has increased. His wages—both money and 
` real—have declined. The opportunity to work has been reduced. Land- 
lordism is still in the saddle. Of the 4,200,000 farm households, 36 per cent 
are less than one hectare in size. Another 55 per cent range from one to ten 
hectares. 

Mr. Schmidt paints no rosy picture of Italian agriculture. In his estima- 
tion the discipline of fascism is the discipline of poverty. The book is not 
an emotional tirade. The conclusions of the author are generously supported 
by figures, many of them from official sources. 

University of Wisconsin. AsHer Hopson. 


The Defence of the Empire. By Norman AncELL. (New York: D. 

Appleton-Century Company. 1937. Pp. 245. $2.00.) 

The King, the Constitution, the Empire, and Foreign Affairs: Letters and 

Essays. By A. BerrrepaLe Kerru. (New York: Oxford University 

* Press. 1937. Pp. xi, 194. $3.00.) 

Sir Norman Angell, in his arresting volume, sharply indicts British 
foreign policy in recent years and then makes suggestions of a way to pre- 
vent slipping “down the slope to chaos”. Britain's unwillingness to stand 
for its interests made Manchuria, in the author's view, a preface to Abys- 
sinia, and Abyssinia a preface to further encroachments on “strategic 
security”. Nearly one half of the volume is concerned with this “retreat of 
Britain”, but his seemingly imperialistic viewpoint is not held to be a 
defense of empire in the older meaning of that term, on the ground that the 
empire has ceased to be and has become “a loose alliance of practically in- 
dependent states”. Sir Norman is not in favor of the “transfer” solution in 
the matter of colonies, because “we are ceasing to own them ourselves and 
cannot well give up what we and the other Haves do not for the most part 
possess”. A reader would naturally reply that there is here a confusion 
between dominions and colonies and that the territories most in question are 
surely still “owned” by the Haves. The argument seems a playing with 
terms. 

The author's proposal for a way out of the impending chaos is pro- 
vision for defense, based on a “Grand Alliance” where “an attack on one is 
an attack on all”, Membership in this renamed League—he believes there 
is virtue in a new name—would be open to all on equal terms, with “equal- 
ity of access for all nazions to the Colonial territories of the world”. He feels 
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that the Have-Not states should accept a P ‘that does not deny, them 
“any rights”, and that they will, at the same timé, “respect our needs and 
rights and the security of the British Empire”. One concludes the reading 
of this closely argued case with the discouraged feeling that such a proposal 
is an illusion. in the present temper of the great states. The old imperialism 
is yet so much of a reality both to the Haves and the Have-Nots that one 
naturally wonders whether the author himself, in view of the historical 
background, believes that his suggestion is workable. | 

Professor Keith's approach is much more that of the constitutional 
lawyer, the letters and essays treating a considerable variety of subjects. 
related to British foreign policy and interimperial concerns. Like Sir Nor- 
man Angell, he is critical of the Conservative government, but with an 
especial animus against Stanley Baldwin for aggrandizing power as prime 
minister. And he is concerned lest the abdication crisis may have grave 
effects on the unity of the crown. Professor Keith, as would be expected, is 
much perturbed over possible imperial disintegration: the extremist ten- 
dencies of Eire and the Union of South Africa, based on the vagueness of 
the Statute of Westminster, are not approved. He is especially condemna- 
tory of Herzog in his effort to further the doctrine of the separate crowns 
rather than the indivisible crown. So opposed is Professor Keith to this 
idea and its implications for imperial citizenship that he declares that the 
position of the Union “is now really assimilated to that of Hanover before 
the separation of the crowns”. 

In the matter of foreign relations the two volumes have somewhat the 
same viewpoint on the happenings in the Mediterranean. Professor Keith 
decries negotiations with Italy because of the “consistent faithlessness of 
that Power to treaties” but goes further than Sir Norman Angell in the mat- 
ter of the German colonies by suggesting their return “subject to conditions 
of demilitarization”. Professor Keith’s letters and essays, sketchy though 
they be, are more realistic than Sir Norman’s proposals. Both volumes are 
highly individual and courageously consider problems in world and im- 
perial affairs where solution is still to be sought. 

Oberlin College. Howard Rosinson. 


Thel Northern Countries in World Economy. Published by the Delegations 
for the Promotion of Economic Cooperation between the Northern 
Countries. (Helsinki: Otava Publishing Company. 1937. Pp. 237.) 
This is a valuable addition to the literature in English dealing with 

Scandinavia. An editorial committee was placed in charge of the study, but 

the major part of the work appears to have been performed by Professor 

Bruno Suviranta of the Helsinki Technological Institute, who has served 

for many years as economist of the Bank of Finland. The fourteen chap- 

ters of the book contain an exceptionally informative treatment: of Norway, 
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: Sweden, Finland, nd Denmark tani Tésland also, in their economic rela- 
‘tions not only with the outside World but with each other as well. 

The brief opening chapter contains, in addition to a historical summary, 
the best brief statement that has come to my notice of some of the common 
features of the Scandinavian culture pattern. Robust traditions of political 
democracy combined with a relatively highly developed degree of social 
equality and a high standard of education represent gains and achievements 
which, in being common to the four states, are of great importance. Con- 
ceptions of law likewise derive, in many respects; from a common source 
and have for a long time developed on similar lines. In recent years a good 
deal has been done to create uniformity of laws. 

During the postwar years and especially in the course of the past decade 
the Scandinavian states have become increasingly conscious of the similarity 
of their interests in the foreign trade of the world. As exporters they are 
outdistanced only by Great Britain, Germany, and the United States; as 
importers they rank fifth, after Great Britain, the United States, Germany, 
and France. To put the matter differently, Scandinavia is three times more 
important, as an exporter, than Russia, more than twice as important as 
Italy, and sells some 50 per cent more than Japan. As buyers, Denmark, 
Finland, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland offer a market more important than 
the combined markets of Italy and Russia. 

That the statesmen and men of business in Scandinavia should have 
come to see in these and related facts a basis for useful co-operation is 
perhaps natural, and since 1930 co-operation in the formulation of com- 
mercial policy toward the rest of the world has definitely passed from dis- 
cussion to concrete policy making. The chapter on economic co-operation 
among the Scandinavian states deals with trends that might well become 
decisive in their future development. It is clearly brought out that for the 
time being, at least, this co-operation is viewed as a substantial aid in the 
recapture of economic prosperity. Its bases, as suggested in the study, de- 
serve more than passing mention. 

One of the gratifying features of this authoritative volume is its freedom 
from the childish, uncritically adulatory treatment which has marred 
several of the recent books in English on Scandinavia. The text is but- 
tressed throughout by revealing graphs and statistical tables. 

Columbia University. Jonn H. WUORINEN. 


Lafayette joins the American Army. By Louis GorrscHaLk, The University 
of Chicago. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1937. Pp. xv, 364. 
$3.00.) 

In the second book of his great Lafayette series Professor Gottschalk 
has achieved a very impressive result. His thorough knowledge of sources 
has enabled him to write a continuous and uninterrupted description of 
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Lafayette’s everyday life betwedhe June E, an, and SA 6, 177g." 
The way in which he has managed to gather this mass of material and sift 
it by the most enlightened processes is a model for all research historians. 
Bibliographical notes at the end of each chapter prove the soundness of his 
‘method. 

His book is really more than a history of Lafayette—it is Lafayette 
himself: every other line is a quotation from Lafayette’s letters and diary. 
. The great advantage of this is that it brings the reader into direct contact 
with the man; the drawback is that it puts all events on very much the same, 
footing. I hope that Gottschalk will someday sum up his conclusions in 
another book. He shows us a Lafayette who is much more “officious” and 
much less “liberal” than Lafayette himself liked to appear. The great 
achievement of Gottschalk is to paint Lafayette as a gifted politician, even 
though he doesn’t use the word (which I regret). I think that the main 
quality of Lafayette was the gift of pleasing people who were below him, 
and the rank and file of an assembly. But I don’t agree with Gottschalk 
when he says that Lafayette, when he sailed for America, had only “a very 
elementary military training” (p. xi). The Fabius collection has confirmed 
my belief that from his boyhood Lafayette received a good general education 
and military training and that he was much less awkward than is often 
supposed. On the other hand it is very clear that before coming to America 
he didn’t take the trouble to please everybody—or didn’t know how to do it. 
I disagree with Gottschalk, too, when he says (p. 176): “In effecting that 
happy alliance along with Franklin, Vergennes and Beaumarchais, Lafayette 
was a chief agent”. The real importance of Lafayette in French diplomacy 
as an agent comes after his first return to France in 1779. It was only when 
Dean had been disgraced, unjustly I think (contrary to Gottschalk’s opin- 
ion, p. 16, n. 6), and when Franklin himself was in strained relations with 
Congress, that Lafayette became an important agent because, unlike Gérard, 
the first French minister to the United States, he had been successful in 
avoiding the antagonism of Congress. He became then the only French 
ambassador who was listened to by Congress and the only American 
diplomat whom Congress fully trusted in Europe. Those eventful months 
of 1777 and 1778 had made of him a politician, at the same time naive and 
‘shrewd, imprudent and lucky—which he was to be for the rest of his life. 
This volume enables us to watch closely the process by which Lafayette 
built his popularity in Congress. I only regret that Gottschalk did not 
analyze the methods which the young hero used so successfully. 

College de France. B. Fay. 
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FAR EASTERN HISTORY 


Studies in Early Chinese Culture. First Series. By HERRLEE GLESSNER 
CREEL, Assistant Professor of Chinese Literature and Institutions at the 
University of Chicago. [American Council of Learned Societies.] (Balti- 
more: Waverly Press. 1937. Pp. xxii, 266. $3.50.) 

Professor Creel is the author of The Birth of China (London, 1936, and 
New York, 1937), the first general presentation in English of ancient China > 
in the light of recent excavation. That work has been well received and 
marks a turn from the classical to the archaeological treatment of Chinese 
antiquity. The present volume contains three papers covering parts of the 
same field in rigorous detail instead of in the popular terms of The Birth 
of China. The author wrote both while in China, near the end of some 
years’ residence, with access to newly excavated materials and in contact 
with Chinese scholars such as the archaeologist Liang Ssú-yung and the 
epigraphist Tung Tso-pin. Many items of fact and opinion appear here in 
English for the first time. The three papers are the first of a large series 
intended to deal with pre-Confucian China and have to do with (1) Shang 
sources, (2) the Hsia, (3) the Shang. In passing, one may be allowed to 
express regret for the use, throughout, of the English plural for Chinese 
gentilics—+he Hsias, Shangs, and Chous. 

Archacology has not as yet satisfactorily identified any remains of the 
Hsia. Professor Creel reviews (p. 127) and rightly doubts the theory which 
would associate the Hsia with the Yang Shao Neolithic in northwest China, 
a culture distinguished by fine painted pottery. The classic glory of Hsia 
belongs to legend rather than history, transmitted in documents that “could 
not have been written earlier than the Chou period”. But, “while there was 
not a Hsia dynasty, in the traditional sense, there was a state by this name”, : 
and this state by inference “was the leading exponent of Chinese culture in 
its day” (p. 130). 

Archaeology has found the Shang, however, and has placed the latter 
portion of the Shang period, from perhaps 1400 B.C., well within historical 
focus. The opening pages of the volume describe the excavations at Anyang 
in northern Honan. The inscriptions, in particular, which mostly have to 
do with royal divinations and are preserved because incised on the shell and 
bone employed as oracles, afford an amazing variety of information, even 
such basic matter as lists of former kings, these lists occurring in connec- 
tion with divinations concerning ancestral sacrifices. The Shang bronzes are 
unexcelled by those of any other time or place. Of this paper on Shang 
sources, the larger part (pp. 21-93), more than a quarter of the volume, is 
mainly negative textual criticism, arguing that the parts of the canonical 
classics formerly regarded as Shang are not Shang documents. This con- 
tention accords with modern critical opinion. 
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Much of the new data, especially in the third paper, bears strikingly 
upon the extraordinary continuity of the Chinese race. There is the likeli- 
hood that the Peking Man is the direct ancestor of the Mongoloid group 
(p. 153). “North China has been inhabited chiefly by a very similar type 
of Mongoloid men from Neolithic times, if not even earlier, to the present” 
(p. 252). So, too, with the distinctiveness of Chinese culture: “even in the 
earliest Neolithic culture known in northeast China certain characteristic 
properties of Shang culture were present. Northeast China has apparently 
constituted a distinctive culture area from the earliest Neolithic times we 
know” (p. 253). Probable affinities in design with the Northwest Coast 
Indians of America are suggested (p. 249). 

A. fuller index would facilitate the use of the many items of new ma- 
terial which make these papers valuable to the Western student of Chinese 
antiquity. To the sinologist some of the arguments will seem dead issues. 
In general, however, the debunking of our conventional histories of ancient 
China is most welcome. The general historian or teacher of history may 
be wearied if not lost in the mazes of minutiae and the bypaths of incon- 
clusive argument. For such, The Birth of China, in popular and more read- 
able form, offers the same degree of authority as is meticulously evidenced in 
these papers. 

New York University. RoswELL S. BRITTON. 


Problems of Chinese Education. By Vicror PurceLL. (London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner and Company. 1936. Pp. viii, 261. ros. 6d.) 
Tuis perspicacious study of the problems arising from the introduction 

of modern education into China, written by a British civil servant resident 

for some years in China and well-versed in its spoken and written language, 
is an important addition to the literature bearing on the whole field of the 
modernization of that country. The first two chapters give concise sum- 
maries of education under the ancien régime and the development of the 
modern educational system. They serve as an introduction to the main 
purpose of the study, which is to examine “the spirit animating the educa- 
tional movement and the present cultural revolution in China” (p. 75). The 
remaining chapters deal with the aims of modern education, the language 
problem, Sun Yat-sen’s “Three Principles of the People”, which have been 
required reading in the schools since the Nationalists came to power in 

1928, and general aspects of the present period. An appendix gives an 

analysis of representative textbooks under such headings as the treatment 

of war and of nationalism, religion, race, economics, and political questions. 

The chapter on the language problem is the most original contribution 
of the book. The author’s purpose here is to examine the Chinese language 
from the point of view of its ability to convey adequately and accurately to 
the Chinese mind Western philosophical, social, political, and scientific 
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terms and concepts. His conclusion, after analyzing the traditional Chinese 
meanings which lie back of the characters selected to express such modern 
terms as socialism, nationalism, capitalism, etc., is that “for the purpose of 
teaching Western ideas, especially Western scientific ideas, the best course 
would be to adopt a Western langauge as a medium” (p. 160). Many 
would disagree with the author’s implied if not expressed conclusion that 
the Chinese language itself is not sufficiently flexible and adaptable to con- 
vey accurately Western terms and Western modes of thought. The com- 
pletion in recent years of satisfactory standardized scientific terminologies 
for the major pure and physical sciences is an evidence of the potentiality 
for change inherent in the language. 

The chapter on the San Min Chu I gives a good critical summary of the 
main ideas contained therein, but the author fails to give an adequate his- 
torical background setting forth their origin and development. His failure 
to bear in mind the historical setting has led him to accept Maurice 
William’s erroneous assertion that Sun Yat-sen was once a communist and 
was later led to abandon that position through reading William’s book on 
The Social Interpretation of History. Dr. Sun was first and foremost a 
nationalist, and his changing attitudes toward capitalism, socialism, and 
communism were dictated by the drift of political and intellectual currents 
which he sought to guide into the main stream of his life purpose, the 
achievement of Chinese unity and national independence. 

These criticisms detract little from the value of this thought-provoking 
book. It is one which carries the reader to the heart and core of the prob- 
lems confronting modern Chinese leaders. 

Columbia University. C. H. PEAKE. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Letters of John Davenport, Puritan Divine. Edited by IsaBeL MacBratTu 
. CALDER, Associate Professor of History in Wells College. [A Tercen- 
tenary Publication.] (New Haven: Published for the First Church of 
Christ in New Haven by the Yale University Press. 1937. Pp. xi, 301. 
$3.00.) ` 
Miss Calder’s edition of Davenport's letters ‘represents the first attempt 
at a comprehensive synthesis of the papers of New Haven's most important 
founder, though many of them have previously appeared in print. From 
the Public Record Office and the British Museum as well as from many 
American libraries, public and private, she has assembled this valuable 
collection edited with her usual unimpeachable scholarship. 
The letters fall naturally into groups determined by different stages of 
Davenport's-career. The early ones deal with his denial of Puritanism when 
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his enemies used the charge to prevent his appointment to the post of 
vicar of St. Stephen’s, London. His defense—that jealousy of his popularity 
and success as curate of St. Lawrence, Jewry, had prompted the charge— 
apparently convinced Sir Edward Conway, secretary of state, to whom 
most of these letters were addressed, of his innocence, and he won the 
appointment. From this time on until his departure for America the letters 
reflect the most critical years of his life, when he himself finally became 
aware that he was not in sympathy with the orthodoxy of the state religion 
and decided to follow the path of other Puritans, first to the Netherlands 
and then to the New World, where he could work out his convictions and 
ideals in practical experiment. He did not find Boston, where he and his 
followers wintered in 1637, congenial, nor was he, though a member of the 
Massachusetts Bay Company, satisfied to settle elsewhere within the bounds 
of its charter. Instead, he and his associates purchased from the Indians 
land on Long Island Sound, and thither they made their way in March, 
1638. The period from the settlement of New Haven to the Restoration 
must. have been the happiest and most interesting of Davenport's life, since 
he was working out the theocracy along lines of his own conceived re- 
ligious utopia, but the letters covering that time reveal disappointingly little 
concerning either his ideas or his problems. They are practically all writ- 
ten to John Winthrop, jr., as physician and for the most part concern the 
illnesses of the pioneer community. | 

Letters of the 1660’s and official documents which Miss Calder has 
wisely included tell the story of the fall of the New Haven theocracy. From 
the arrival of the first news of the Restoration Davenport was never again 
at ease, When it was reported that times were “as bad as in Queene Maries 
dayes” he feared a purge of American Puritanism as well. But worse anxiety 
was to come. He appears at first not to have been alarmed by the report 
that Connecticut had received a charter, but thought rather that it boded 
well for the other Puritan colonies. -When Connecticut annexed several 
New Haven towns he became aware of the full import of the “covert” clause, 
by which the bounds of Connecticut were in the charter extended so as to 
include New Haven. To him, who disapproved of Connecticut’s growing 
liberalism, the final absorption of New Haven into Connecticut was no 
union but a conquest won by trickery. After the destruction of the theocracy 
he had no desire to remain in New Haven. If he had been younger, he 
would have fared forth again to set up God's kingdom in the wilderness, 
but since he could not—he was too infirm for that—he accepted the call to 
the First Church at Boston where he was ordained in December, 1668. 
Even this move was accompanied by factional strife, in the midst of which 
he suddenly died in March, 1670. 

Though the letters do not open up a great deal that is new concerning 
the chief events in the history of New Haven, they are nevertheless very 
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important because they set forth the personality and leadership of one of 
its two original founders and through him sketch the history of the New 
Haven theocracy. Students of New England history will find them val- 
uable because of what they reveal of the social as well as the political and 
religious life of the colony. In addition, they are particularly appealing for 
their human qualities. 

Mount Holyoke College. VioLaA F. BARNES. 


Archives of Maryland. Volume LII, Proceedings of the County Court of 
Charles County, 1658-1666, and Manor Court of St. Clements Manor, 
1659-1672. Volume LIV, Proceedings of the County Courts of Kent, 
1648-1676, Talbot, 1662-1674, and Somerset, 1665-1668, Counties. [Court 
Series 6 and 7.] J. Hari PLeasanTs, Editor; Louis Dow Scisco, Asso- 
ciate Editor. [Published by Authority of the State under the Direction 
of the Maryland Historical Society.] (Baltimore: Maryland Historical 
Society. 1936; 1937. Pp. lxvii, 657; xxxv, 816. $3.00 each.) 

Srupents of legal history now have available in published form a cross 
section of the judicial system of Maryland in the seventeenth century, run- 
ning from the highest to the lowest courts and comprising the records of 
(1) the governor and council sitting as a court of appeals from 1695 
(American Legal Records, Vol. 1); (2) the provincial court or general law 
court of the province, 1637-66 (Archives of Maryland, Vols. IV, X, XLI, 
XLIX); (3) the court of chancery, 1669-79 (1bid., Vol. LI); and, in the 
present volumes, (4) the records of four early county courts and (5) the 
only known extant manorial court record. Owing’ to the admirable enter- 
prise of Messrs. Browne and Steiner and the present editors, Maryland 
joins Massachusetts as the only states to have achieved this end. 

Of the eleven counties dating from the seventeenth century the four 
whose court proceedings have been selected for publication are those pos- 
sessing the earliest known court records. Of these the fullest are the records 
of Charles County, whose court clerks showed the greatest knowledge of 
legal procedure. The Kent County clerks, on the other hand, were only 
semiliterate and poorly trained in the forms of the law. Of the four counties 
only Talbot has a complete separation of court minutes and county land 
records; the latter, however, have been omitted. It is to be regretted that 
the editors chose to sacrifice some of the later illuminating records of 
Somerset in favor of some fifty pages of livestock marks. It is also dis- 
appointing that brief notes on the disposition of cases on appeal to the 
provincial court could not have been included. These appeal records were 
easily accessible to the editors in manuscript. 

Where, as in the present instances, inferior court records are sini 
mented by testimony or depositions, American social historians have at hand 
a most illuminating source for the study of the seventeenth century. The 
salty Anglo-Saxon testimony is sometimes revolting or sensational and 
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sometimes riotously funny, but it is always instructive as to the coarse 
manners of the day. Certainly it brings us far closer to the common man 
than do the writs of assumpsit and ejectment. It is in the record of the 
inferior courts that one is struck by the full significance of the colonial labor 
problem, The courts ruled on the terms and conditions of indenture, deter- 
mined the ages of servants, and provided for payment of freedom dues. 
Manned by masters, they attempted in half-hearted fashion to curb the 
punishment which masters ruthlessly meted out to their help. In one in- 
stance a boy was so pitifully neglected by his master that the court declared 
that the “voyce of the People Crieth shame thereat” and gave him his 
freedom (LII, 410). Harsh treatment on numerous occasions drove serv- 
ants to suicide, and it is perhaps significant that no suicide of a freeman is 
recorded in these volumes. White servitude completely overshadows Negro 
slavery in these. records; a case in 1671 (LIV, 520) involving litigation over 
slave importations perhaps marks the beginning of a trend from servitude to 
slavery. 

Legal dicta are rarely to be found in county court records of this period, 
but certain clearly defined legal practices can be noted and occasional prin- 
ciples inferred. In Kent County a Puritan twist was given to the custom 
of England “that due respect be giuen to Maiestrates” for it was alleged to 
be “grounded upon the word of God” (LIV, 139). The system, still in vogue 
in Maryland, of giving the accused in criminal cases, even when capital 
punishment might be the penalty, the choice of trial by jury or trial before 
the court was in operation in that period. It is oy no means unusual to find 
informal verdicts such as, in one instance, that “as it was a dronken buisnes 
the Charge shall bee equalie deuided” (LIII, 418). When the jury did “not 
find it valluable to Reach the law of fellony” concerning goods which 
_ servants took from a master, the court, although judging them not guilty, 
ordered them to return the goods (LIV, 213). Where a master literally 
beat his servant’s brains out, the jury found that the cause of death was the 
“want of Looking after” the wounds (LIV, 391). Equitable relief was 
occasionally provided, as when the court ordered a bill of sale to be written 
in good ink instead of powder ink (LITI, 5). The courts clearly recognized 
the validity of postnuptial separation agreements and allowed a married 
woman to plead coverture in defense of a suit in which her husband was 
not joined with her (LIII, 14; LIV, 45). They refused to declare contracts 
made on Sunday invalid, apparently allowed an English statute relating to 
gambling debts to be pleaded (LIV, 499), and held that a Maryland statute 
limiting servants’ time superseded a London indenture (LIV, 514). Im- 
possibility excused the nonperformance of a bond (LIJI, 281). In general, it 
may be said that informality in the choice of remedies was the rule rather 
than the exception; for example, trespass is brought by a servant to secure 
freedom from his indentures (LIII, 593). 

To complete the cross section of the judicial system, the proceedings of 
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the court baron and leet of St. Clement's manor, the only manorial court 
record known to have survived, are reprinted in the first of these volumes. 
It is probable that, of the seventy-four manors granted, only a very few, St. 
Gabriel’s among them, functioned with court leet and court baron, which 
is also true of the New York manors, a few of which are known to have 
held court before Leisler’s time, although no records are extant. The 
uniqueness of these brief records compensates for the trivial character of 
the business recorded. 
The College of the City of New York. Ricard B. Morris 


William Penn: A Topical Biography. By WiLram I. Hurt, Howard M. 
Jenkins Research Professor of Quaker History in Swarthmore College. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1937. Pp. xvi. 362. $5.00.) 

| Eight First Biographies of William Penn in Seven Languages and Seven 
‘Lands. By WiiLiam I. HuLL. [Swarthmore College Monographs on 
Quaker History.] (Swarthmore: the College. 1936. Pp. xviii. 136. $2.00.) 
Ir is pertinent at the outset to look at the biographical scheme which 

Dr. Hull set for himself. He defines the boundaries within which he de- 
picts the life of William Penn. The approach is unique in both arrange- 
ment and proportion. The sequence of time in the unfolding of Penn’s 
career is set aside in favor of a topical treatment. Thirty topics are selected, 
_ each a detached phase of life, embracing such items as boyhood, preacher, 
debater, author, prisoner, old age. This plan, Dr. Hull holds, permits unity, 
avoids repetition, and serves the reader's convenience. But it is fair to re- 
mark that repetition is not avoided, the unity and continuity of a colorful 
career is broken, and one is inclined to think that what was done for the 
reader’s convenience will result in his confusion. Penn’s life was woven of 
~- many strands of many colors, and to unravel the closely interlaced threads 
destroys the pattern. 

Again, Dr. Hull denies equality of treatment to subjects of equal value. 
He decided that those parts of Penn’s career already well known might be 
dismissed briefly to make way for a fuller discussion of neglected phases. 
The biography, therefore, lacks completeness.’ But a word may be said for 
this position. Many pages have been written about Penn as the leader of a 
“Holy Experiment” in America and all too few about him as a distinctive 
figure in England. Dr. Hull has done a service in presenting Penn’s long 
and dramatic life-upon the English stage, where he labored so hard and 
suffered so much for Quakerism, for religious toleration, and for the rights 
of Englishmen. The author has laid the ghost of Macaulay’s unwarranted 
aspersions upon Penn and has confounded those who would call him a 
Jesuit and courtier in the days of James [I and a Jacobite and traitor in the 
age of William HI. The author places his subject in the currents of the 
time. He envisages Quakerism as an expanding force of which Penn was 
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so great a part and as a struggle for freedom of conscience in which Penn 
was So great a protagonist. 

The study bears the marks of having been built up from the ground 
and wrought out of all sources at present available. The author brought 
to his task a deep understanding of Quakerism gained by a life of study 
in the field. Though well aware of Penn’s limitations, he brings out fairly 
the greatness of the man and his crowning achievements. The book is 
somewhat lacking in literary craftsmanship. While readable, the style is a 
bit awkward here and there. One wishes that there were not so wide a 
sprinkling of such words as “doubtless”, “probably”, “it must have been”. 
At times one feels a bit wearied under the weight of details and wishes that 
more stress had been laid upon the bearing and meaning of the evidence. 
Occasionally one runs upon a historical inaccuracy. The conquest of 
Jamaica did not lay the foundation of the British Empire in the Caribbean, 
and the statement that the Revolution of 1689 achieved religious liberty and 
parliamentary government needs qualification. Mention of faults of style 
and slips in statement should not, however, detract from the virtues of the 
biography. Among the many writers attracted to the dynamic personality 
of William Penn, Dr. Hull ranks high. His work is a valuable study and a 

welcome addition to historical literature. 

The value of the Eight First Biographies written in various tongues and 
lands lies not so much in priority as in other respects. The book has the 
value’ of a critical biography. Here is set forth the nature and content of 
the biographies by Besse and Clarkson in England, Weems and Janney in 
America, Sewel in Holland, and the others, in French, Italian, Spanish, 
Latin, and German. Its further value is in exhibiting the extent to which 
Penn’s life and principles cast a widening influence. And finally, the 
volume presents a good illustration of “history as thought”, of how men 
interpreted Penn and his ideas in the light of their own special times and 
predilections. 

The State University of lowa. Winrrep T. Roor. 


Presbyterians in Colonial Pennsylvania. By Guy Soutttarp Kerr. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1937. Pp. xi, 297. $3.00.) 
Waen the news of Penn's colonial experiment reached Europe it nat- 

urally attracted a number of those who were dissatisfied with their lot. A 

throng of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, impatient of restriction and desirous 

of a more prosperous situation than they had found in Ireland, heeded the 
call of the “Holy Experiment”. They came in appreciable though un- 
counted numbers, particularly in the closing years of the second decade of 
the eighteenth century and thereafter. The colony was well established by 
this time, and the lands available to the newcomers were beyond the river 
counties. Their experience therefore was to be in large part on the frontier. 
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This study carefully traces the distribution of these Presbyterians and 
the establishment of their congregations, presbyteries, and synods down to 
the outbreak of the Revolution. The methods of church government and 
the regulation of the conduct of individuals and congregations by, the 
churches themselves or their ruling bodies reflect customs and conditions 
on the frontier. The church members exhibited a moderate interest in 


charity and missionary activity, but their help was limited by a lack of ~, 


means and by proverbial caution in money matters. The church displayed 
a significant respect for education and tried to secure an educated clergy. 
Politically the Presbyterians were often in conflict with the ruling Quakers, 
who failed to give the frontier adequate representation in the colonial gov- 
ernment or to protect the outlying districts against the Indians. Love of 
liberty and dislike of control, however, led them to side with the Quakers 
in Opposition to a move to take Pennsylvania from the proprietors and 
make it a royal colony. They were a force for democracy. 

The author is a Presbyterian layman who has worked diligently in the 
extensive archives of that church. He has written a good history from the 
ecclesiastical point of view and at the same time made a substantial con- 
tribution to social history. He is free from the doctrinal prepossessions of 
certain church historians and sees the church as a part of an evolving com- 
munity. He writes well and occasionally adds to the interest by apt quota- 
tion and by unconscious lapses into the idiom of the records which he has 
carefully studied. Although the author has. by no means neglected an 
account of the Great Awakening, it is to be regretted that he did not fea- 
ture it more; it is worth a chapter. This study could well serve as a model 
for a number of others describing conditions in other denominations and in 
other colonies. 

University of Pennsylvania. Roy F. NichoLs. 


Jean Jacques Burlamaqui: A Liberal Tradition im American Constitu- 
tionalism. By Ray ForresT Harvey, Department of Government, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University. (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. 1937. Pp. viii, 216. $2.50.) 

Amonc eighteenth century radicals Switzerland excited much admiration 
by her constitutional organization; quite naturally also her political theorists 
enjoyed considerable prestige. Of these the most outstanding was J. J. 
Burlamaqui, jurist and philosopher, whose specific contributions to the 
birth and growth of the United States are related in this volume. Protesting 
now and then too much for his hero’s benefit (because after all there have 
been many political theorists since Plato), Mr. Harvey first outlines what 
he considers the fundamental doctrines and peculiar outlook of Burlamaqui 
and then devotes slightly more than half his space to the way in which that 
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` philosopher influenced the climate of colonial opinion on the eve of the 
Revolution and during the infancy of our constitutional system. 

He finds Burlamaqui siring the philosophy of the rising middle class, 
advancing beyond his theoretical predecessors, and contributing uniquely to 
political theory. At the same time he sees this “last of the great natural law 
_ philosophers” returning across the abyss of medievalism to the basic ideas 
of Plato and Aristotle through his identity of the natural and political man 
and his acceptance of the state as a natural institution. Moreover, because 
Burlamaqui found the binding force of law in its content rather than in 
its source, his concept of fundamental law went beyond nature to include 
- a written constitution. Here, and in his concepts of popular sovereignty and 
the separation of powers, wherein he rather than Locke and Montesquieu, 
respectively, shaped the American doctrine, Burlamaqui established his 
claim to be considered a father of American constitutionalism. How his 
ideas spread among leaders of opinion forms the substance of some of 
Mr. Harvey’s most valuable pages. 

That this study fills a considerable gap in the history both of American 
constitutionalism and of political theory generally can scarcely be denied. 
Impregnated so freely with the doctrine that Locke, in justifying an Eng- 
lish revolution, fathered the American Revolution, historians have often 
neglected the most patent evidence concerning the multiple parentage of 
American independence. Certainly the leading revolutionaries themselves 
were not unmindful of the contributions of other minds to ends for which 
they so earnestly and learnedly worked. In consequence, it is hoped that 
other studies may trace the influence of still more obscure thinkers who 
furnished ideas and support to the architects of the United States. 

Coming after this study, however, others may well avoid some of its 

shortcomings. More background is desirable. Why, for instance, did 
- Burlamaqui write, and why did he enunciate his particular theories? Better 
definition and integration of materials is desirable. The style shows too 
close proximity to the notes and is needlessly repetitious in that sentences 
are virtually duplicated a page or two apart. Finally, there is no need to 
claim too much for one’s subject. Nevertheless, whether or not we accept 
all of Mr. Harvey’s contentions, he has made it impossible for subsequent 
students of American constitutional history to disregard Jean Jacques 
Burlamaqui. j 

University of Missouri. - CHARLES F. MULLETT.. 


A Brief Biography of Booker Washington. By Anson PrueLps Srokes, 
Canon of Washington Cathedral. (Hampton: Hampton Institute Press. 
1936. Pp. x, 42. $1.00.) 

Richard Allen, Apostle of Freedom. By CharLes H. WesLeY, Howard Uni- 
versity. (Washington: Associated Publishers. 1935. Pp. xi, 300. $2.15.) 
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Sojour ner Truth, God's Faithful Pilgrim. By Te Hors Fauser. [The 

Chapel Hill Series of Negro Biographiés.] (Chapel Hill: University of 

North Carolina Press. 1938. Pp. 187. $1.00.) 

Te first of the books listed above merits its name only within the 
limitation which the title implies. It falls far short of an adequate estimate 
of the educator's career, and it reports no discovery of facts hitherto 
unknown to the public. The usual requirements for a brief sketch are met 
in that the striking incidents of Washington's life are narrated, but the 
work is chiefly valuable in giving the reaction of the mind of a white 
interracial worker to the role played by a distingúished Negro against the 
background of national and international forces. ' 

Charles H. Wesley’s Richard Allen is the first effort to produce a 
definitive biography of a distinguished American Negro. Most sketches of 
Negroes have been of the popular sort, with a political, religious, or racial 
bias. It was difficult in this case for Dr. Wesley to forget that the author and 
the subject of the sketch belong to the same race, but the book has many 
merits. Allen’s achievement in building a religious denomination for his 
race is amply treated as such an account requires, and his career is projected 
on the screen with that of other great men and measures of his time. The 
author shows Allen's interest not only in such movements as those 
launched by Asbury, Wesley, and Coke, but in the political thought and 
action which made the American Revolution possible and the social and 
economic reconstruction which followed that struggle. Dr. Wesley should 
have read the proof more carefully in order to have his footnotes clear and: 
to eliminate errors- as to age and dates on pages 11 and 28. This work, 
however, is a valuable contribution to American historical literature. 

Fauset's Sojourner Truth is both interesting and’ valuable. It narrates 
striking incidents in a career all but forgotten by the general public which 
shuffled off the Negro and his troubles not long after the Civil War and 
began to treat the race as a problem. To remind this waiting generation 
that such a character as Sojourner Truth actually lived in this country and 
helped to direct its national policy toward freedom and democracy is a 
timely service. The story of her humble beginnings, escape from bondage, 
mysterious communings with the infinite, and attack on slavery makes a 
gripping narrative. One would think that the author had in mind a 
dramatization for present-day movies. Reading the story, the student 
understands better what Fredrika Bremer had in mind when she said to 
Americans in 1851, “The romance of your history is the fate of the Negro.” 
And yet Mr. Fauset’s book is not a definitive treatment. He is concerned 
mainly with the presentation of facts most of which are known to serious 
workers in this field. His approach to the task at hand is more psycho- 
logical than historical. While Sojourner Truth is made an important figure 
in the abolition movement along with Phillips, Garrison, and Douglass, the 
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other great forces ‘with which she was identified are not similarly defined. 
With labor, temperance, and woman suffrage Sojourner Truth was much 
concerned. 
The Association for the Study of Negro C. G. Woopson. 
Life and History. 


The Massachusetts First National Bank of Boston, 1784-1934. By N. S. B. 
Gras. [Harvard Studies in Business History.] (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1937. Pp. xxiv, 768. $5.00.) 

Proressor Gras tells us that his chief purposes in writing this history are 
three: “One is the study of the Bank in operation rather than its constitu- 
tional aspects... . The second aim has been to give the student of banking 
as much of the original material as possible for the most significant period. 
... The third aim has been to present in the General Introduction a running 
account of the history of the Bank.” He modestly says: “This part will 
doubtless have to be modified as more information is made available from 
fresh sources.” 

The book is in three parts. Part 1 relates the history of the Massa- 
chusetts Bank, the Massachusetts National Bank, and finally the First 
National Bank of Boston. Part 11 consists of documents covering the period 
1784-1865. They include a letter from Thomas Willing, the petition for 
the charter, the original charter and two amendments, extracts- from the 
stockholders’ minute book and directors’ records, and lists of presidents, 
directors, and cashiers. Part m1 consists of statistics covering the ‘period 
1784-1865, including salaries of employees, lists of shareholders, rates of 
dividend, prices of the bank stock, bank statements, certain accounts, 
statistics of discounted bills and collection items, and profit and .loss 
statements. pe 

These records will be a mine for genealogists. There are many portraits, 
pictures of bank buildings, reproductions of bank notes, and organization 
charts. There is an excellent eight-page chronology of the bank. 

The book. suffers in comparison with the histories of the joint-stock 
banks of England which have recently appeared. Perhaps this is due 
partly to. the character of the English banks, built up from a large number 
of banks covering the whole country, each with its particular story. But 
it is due more to the impression one gets that the English histories are 
“inside jobs” and that Professor Gras has done, very expertly to be sure, an 
“outside job”. Indeed he complains in the preface that minutes and statistics 
are not enough to give motives for action and wishes that correspondence: 
had been preserved. Perhaps, too, the records are fuller for the English 
banks. 

Those who teach banking history will be grateful for the tracing of the 
direct influence of the Bank of North America on the Massachusetts Bank; 
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for the long run of bank accounts with the details of the way the bank 
kept its accounts; for the interesting history of the slow growth of the idea 
that deposits might be a source of profit to the bank; and for a new point 
of view about the Suffolk Bank and its bank note clearing arrangement 
to replace the almost uniformly favorable accounts usually given. 

The student who.reads the early records of the Massachusetts Bank will 
gain a deeper understanding of the problems of the early banks in general. 
Professor Gras has a wide knowledge of the economic history of the United 
States, and it is against this background that he traces the history of this 
particular institution. 

New York University. James D. MAGEE. 


The Changing West and Other Essays. By Laurence M. Larson, Professor 
of History in the University of Illinois. (Northfield: Norwegian- 
American Historical Association. 1937. Pp. ix, 180. $2.50.) 

Tue eight essays that comprise this volume were written by.a veteran 
historian whose life spanned a boyhood home in a pioneer Norwegian 
settlement in northern Jowa and the distinguished honor of the presidency 
of the American Historical Association. The late Professor Larson’s 
researches were re-enforced by a background of rich experience that makes 
his essays sparkle with spontaneous observations and recollections. Salty 
characters—laymen and men who had taken holy orders, some of whom 
the author knew intimately—perambulate through his pages. With critical 
discernment, yet with sympathetic understanding, these contentious and 
earnest exponents of divergent doctrines and ecclesiastical polity are por- 
trayed in the light of their European training, racial and cultural heritages, 
and. frontier environment. 

In the first essay, “The Changing West”, the author directs attention to 
the “human map” of America, acknowledging his obligations to Frederick 
Jackson Turner, as all students of Western history should. Three facts, he 
thinks, characterized the entire Westward movement: “It was American; it 
was democratic; it was Protestant.” The most significant fact in the progress 
of American settlement, especially after 1850, he says, is the appearance of 
great alien groups. It is to the Norwegian element in the American popula- 
tion that Professor Larson devotes the remaining seven essays. Collectively 
they contribute to a better understanding of the process of weaving the 
fabric of American society, a process that, with lengthening perspective, 
becomes a-chapter of major importance in the history of the United States 
and, indeed, in the history of the world. 

Professor Larson’s interest in the history of the Norwegian Americans 
embraced their achievements in the fields of scholarship and literature, 
political activity, efforts to preserve Old World patterns of culture, customs, 
and institutions through the instrumentality of parochial schools, colleges, 
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seminaries, periodicals, and churches, and controversies that divided them 
into hostile camps commanded by conservatives and liberals or by “Nor- 
wegians” and “Americans”. In his chapters “The Yankee School” and 
“The Lay Preacher in Pioneer Times” he has filmed a series of battles and 
skirmishes that suggest similar civil wars that were fought in other provinces 
of the Kingdom of God. 

In the years intervening since the coming of the “Sloop Folk” in 1825 
the impact of America on the civilization the Norwegian pioneers brought 
with them produced results neither expected nor desired by many of their 
leaders. In Professor Larson’s own lifetime events of catastrophic propor- 
tions on both sides of the Atlantic hastened developments that in perspective 
seemed to be inevitable. The author projects himself into certain con- 
troversies to the extent of passing judgment on men who sought to divert 
the onrushing stream into channels of their own construction; but whether 
on the one side or the other, he never loses his sense of proportion and 
judiciousness. In other words, of him it may be said that he fully relishes 
the new moon, in spite of respect “for that venerable institution, the old one”. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure to record that Professor Larson’s volume 
of essays is a worthy addition to the long list of publications sponsored by 
the Norwegian-American Historical Association during the brief period of 
` its existence. Dedicated to the collection, preservation, and publication of 
documents and monographs pertaining to a single racial group, it knew 
neither race, caste, religion, nor social condition in setting forth the claims 
of this group to serious consideration by students of history. 

The University of Minnesota. GEORGE M. STEPHENSON. 


The Beginnings of Printing in Arizona with an Account of the Early News- 
papers and a Bibliography of Books, Pamphlets, and Broadsides printed 


in Arizona, 1860-1875. By DoucLas C. McMurrriz. (Chicago: Black . 


Cat Press. 1937. Pp. 44, facsims. 2. $2.50.) 

Indiana Imprints, 1804-1849: A Supplement to Mary Alden Walker's “Begin- 
nings. of Printing in the State of Indiana”, published in 1934. By 
DoucLas C. McMourrrrz. (Indianapolis: Indiana Historical KE 
1937. Pp. [4], 307-93. 75 cents.) 

Montana Imprints, 1864-1880: Bibliography of Books, Pamphlets, and Pror. 
sides printed within the Area now constituting the State of Montana. 
By DoucLas C. McMurrriz. (Chicago: Black Cat Press. 1937. Pp. 82. 
$5.00.) 

Vermont Imprints before 1800: An Introductory Essay on the History of 
Printing in Vermont, with a List of Imprints, 1779-1799. By ELIZABETH 
F. CooLey. (Montpelier: Vermont Historical Society. 1937. Pp. xxxii, 
133. $2.00.) 

RecionaL bibliographies such as these are of great value not only to 
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the historian of printing but also to the student of the beginnings of 
political, social, religious, and literary history. They record for us the 
ephemeral writings of our pioneers, and they tell us where we may consult 
them. They are now available for many sections of the country, but historians 
have not sufficiently realized their value in spite of the fact that, through 
interlibrary loan and the use of the photostat and microfilm copying, they 
may, at reasonable cost, bring the individual titles from distant libraries to 
their own study tables. Each of the excellent volumes listed above gives 
lined-off titles and full collations and sizes of the volumes recorded and 
tells in which library each may be consulted. 

Mr, McMurtrie's three volumes are by-products of his History of Print- 
ing in the United States (Am. Hist, Rev., XLIV, 134). In the introduction 
to his Beginnings of Printing in Arizona he gives us in fifteen pages our 
best published account of the introduction of printing into that state and 
follows it with a description of the first thirty-five separate publications so 
far known to have been printed there between 1860 and 1875. They include 
territorial publications, speeches, and two or three historical works, all of 
great rarity and nine of them unique. 

His Indiana Imprints, reprinted from the Indiana Historical Society’s 
Publications (Vol. II, 1937), adds sixteen new printing towns to Miss 
Walker’s list and describes 340 titles in addition to the 574 which she 
recorded. These include state documents and religious, educational, masonic, 
and political titles. 

Montana Imprints is the first attempt to record the pioneer printing of 
that state. A six-page introduction briefly sketches the history of the 
pioneer presses, and the main text descrides their first 164 separate publica- 
_ tions, including 36 titles not printed in the state. There are many titles of 
historical and political interest and fewer relating to religion, as might be 
expected in a frontier mining state. 

Miss Cooley’s Vermont Imprints before 1800, originally a thesis preemies 
for the Columbia University School of Library Service, is the first attempt 
at a Vermont imprint bibliography, though one or two individual presses 
have been covered by others. In her nineteen-page introduction she supplies 
us with our best history of early Vermont printing and follows it with a 
description of 508 titles printed in that state from 1779 to 1799,. including 
the 33 Dresden imprints previously recorded by Mr. Harold G. Rugg. 
The volume has an excellent bibliography, author index, and index of 
printers, and records the holdings of thirty-nine libraries. Vermonters 
have always been individualists, and their early publications are unusually 
interesting and varied. The extreme rarity of many of them makes such 
a finding list as this especially welcome. 

The American Antiquarian Soctety. R. W. G. Vat. 
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The Hidden Lincoln: From the Letters and Papers of William H. Herndon. 

By EmanueL Herrz. (New York: Viking Press. 1938. Pp. 461. $5.00.) 

In Lincoln historiography the name of Herndon is outstanding, and the 
Herndon-Weik collection is unique. Few readers, however, know just how 
Herndon's Lincoln came into existence. It was after the death of Lincoln 
that Herndon began. Then, despite limited means, he made a valiant search, 
interviewing and corresponding with a great number of Lincoln's acquaint- 
ances and assembling that huge if uneven mass of data now known as the 
Herndon-Weik manuscripts. After some years Herndon sold copies of his 
material to Ward Lamon, whose realistic biography, written by Chauncey F. 
Black, reached its unappreciative public in 1872. The collection grew as 
the years passed, and in the eighties Herndon became associated with Jesse 
W. Weik of Greencastle, Indiana. Out of a tentative scheme for magazine 
articles there evolved the plan of a joint biography to which Herndon 
would contribute his matchless collection while Weik would serve as 
literary collaborator. But Herndon did more than submit material. Though 
underestimating his own literary ability with the true statement that he 
“wrote in a gallop, with a whoop”, he penned hundreds of sizable letters 
to Weik in the eighties in which he ranged over the whole subject of 
Lincoln, giving elaborate reminiscences, recalling anecdotes, commenting on 
phases of Lincoln’s life as revealed (or obscured) by the puzzling letters he 
had collected, and adding an amateurish factor of Herndonian psychoanalysis. 
He also “wrote up” passages on Lincoln’s courtship of Ann Rutledge and 
Mary Owens, his ways and methods when addressing people, and other 
subjects. Taking this material, Weik served (in journalistic parlance) as a 
kind of “rewrite man”, and in 1889 there appeared Herndon’s Lincoln: 
The True Story of a Great Life by William H. Herndon and Jesse W. 
Weik. Though other biographers (e.g., Isaac N. Arnold) benefited by 
Herndon’s generosity, the important Herndon-Weik manuscripts were long 
withheld from historical use; in the 1920’s they were used again by Weik 
and notably by Beveridge but not by Barton, who belittled their significance. 
Now in 1938 a part of the actual papers is given to the public by Mr. Hertz. 

If the reader should get the impression that Mr. Hertz’s volume gives 
the complete Herndon-Weik collection, he would be seriously misled. The 
bulk of the collection, though drawn upon and quoted from as above 
indicated, is as yet unpublished. Among those whose writings appear in 
the collection but not in Mr. Hertz’s book are Thaddeus Stevens, John Bell, 
E. B. Washburne, William H. Bissell, J. B. Turner, J. R. Giddings, J. M. 
Sturtevant, Richard Yates, John Wentworth, Robert Todd Lincoln, Matilda 
Johnston Moore (Lincoln’s stepsister), J. W. Lamar (a neighbor at Gentry- 
ville), Green B. Taylor (of early Indiana days), John Pitcher, and Mentor 
Graham. The collection contains an interview with John Todd Stuart 
which Mr. Hertz’s book lacks, and the same may be said as to material 
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from John McNamar (Ann Rutledge's lover), William (“Slippery Bill”) 
Greene, James (“Jimmy”) Short, Coleman Smoot, and various others. 
Only a small fraction of the Dennis Hanks material is reproduced. Many 
of those mentioned in Mr. Hertz’s introduction (p. 22) as having made 
contributions toithe collection are unrepresented by documents in the body 
of the book. Nor is the collection itself complete as to Herndon’s writings— 
far from it. He ia an extensive correspondence, and his “works” have never 
been collected. 'Of the hundreds of letters he wrote to Weik, about one 
third are included in the Hertz volume. 

What Mr. Hertz gives is a selection, but hardly a ds sampling 
of the whole mass. Sensational writings are chosen (e.g, doubts as to 
Lincoln's legitimacy), and the public is given that of which it has been 
deprived by a puritanical “Grundyism”. One finds much here in repetition 
of the discredited legend that Abe Enloe was Lincoln’s father and that 
Thomas Lincoln was physically incapable of parenthood. This point will 
serve as well as any to suggest two tests that are needful in judging this 
book: an inquiry into the credibility of the Herndon-Weik collection itself 
and an examination of the adequacy of Mr. Hertz’s editorship. Concerning 
the collection it may be noted, without disparaging Herndon’s tireless in- 
vestigation, that great masses of the material that came to him are of 
doubtful evidential value. Many of his informants were poorly educated, 
and their recollection in the sixties or seventies of far-off events in Lincoln’s 
early days was necessarily defective. There will always be a lack of precision 
about many things in Lincoln’s early story which can be “documented” by 
citation of letters or recorded interviews and yet are far removed from the 
authenticity of a provable contemporary account. 

To the careful historian the editing is most unsatisfactory. There is no 
adequate account of the Herndon-Weik collection, and the introduction, 
which contains various errors, answers surprisingly few of the questions that 
a reading of the volume provokes, The editor gives no indication of the 
source of each document used. Whether a particular item is from the 
Herndon-Weik collection, the Huntington Library, or some other source, 
does not appear. The statement by Mr. Hertz that “the originals . . . of 
Herndon’s draft chapters for Lamon’s book and of his letters to Weik” 
are in the Huntington Library (p. 19) seems definitely erroneous. Spelling 
and punctuation have been “normalized”, which in the case of Dennis 
Hanks is almost an insult to his originality! This normalization, besides 
sacrificing flavor, gives the documents a greater appearance of reliability 
than if they were reproduced with the original peculiarities. Explanatory 
annotation is lacking, though the material is of the kind that calls loudly 
for editorial guidance; on the Enloe matter no indication is given to the 
reader that the scandal was refuted years ago by Barton. Assuredly Mr. 
Hertz’s contribution is not in editing but in selecting and releasing docu- 
ments hitherto inaccessible. 
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The volume raises anew the question of the Herndon portrait of Lincoln. 
Though a bug’s-eye view, it remains a classic: the reviewer has just found 
the re-reading of Herndon a fascinating exercise. Already, however, Herndon 
has lost somewhat of his none-too-perfect historical standing. The early 
Lincoln is not nearer by reason of the, present volume but more remote. 
Or perhaps it is that this remoteness, as well as the uncertainties of evi- 
dence involved, becomes now more obvious. A book which js advertised 
as “the most important book on Lincoln since 1889” serves but to remind 
the critical student that the frontier of Lincoln scholarship (e.g., in the 
appraisal of evidence) is yet to be considerably advanced. 

University of Illinois. J. G. RANDALL. 


Albert Gallatin Brown, Radical Southern Nationalist. By James BYRNE 
Ranck, Professor of History, Hood College. [The American Historical 
Association.] (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1937. 
Pp. xiv, 320. $5.00.) 

A biography of Albert Gallatin Brown is important for two reasons. 
He was one of the few nonaristocrats to reach high office in the ante- 
bellum South, and he was one of the earliest and most intense advocates of 
Southern rights and secession in the Gulf states. His story, as here told by 
Mr. Ranck, throws new light on the attitudes of the much neglected middle 
class of the South and helps to a better understanding of the extreme role 
which this group and its leaders played in the move for Southern 
independence. | l 

Brown was born in the Chester district of South Carolina in 1813 o 
poor and humble parents. Ten years later the family drifted to southwestern 
Mississippi, then a typical frontier of retreating Indians, public lands, and 
pioneer farmers. They prospered as did most others in those “flush times”, 
and young Albert had a turn at college before reading law and entering 
politics. For thirty-three years, without a defeat, he held public office, 
always representing the interests of the lesser men of his state. 

The political policies by which Brown so steadily held the support of 
what the Mississippi Free Trader called “the farmer—the laborer—the 
working man—the poor man”, and by which he rose to the state legislature, 
the national House of Representatives, the governorship, and the United 
States Senate, were of two general kinds. The first, predominating until 
about 1848, showed a typical Western outlook and purpose; the second, 
coming to full expression in opposition to the Compromise of 1850, revealed 
an extreme Southern sectional attitude. In the earlier period Brown was a 
nationalist. In the early 1830’s he favored action by the Federal govern- 
ment to stabilize finances in Mississippi and backed President Jackson in 
his fight against the South Carolina nullifiers. A few years later he opposed 
the National Bank, urged the rapid expansion of railroads, the passage of 
pre-emption and homestead legislation, the establishment of public schools, 
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the repudiation of state debts contracted in banking efforts, and the annexa- 
tion of Texas, in thoroughly good Western fashion. With the Wilmot 
Proviso he swung sharply to a Southern position. By 1860 he was in the 
vanguard of the secessionists, as rabid in his demands as Yancey, Rhett, 
or Ruffin. . l , 

Mr. Ranck has traced in sound, scholarly fashion the course of Brown’s 
development. He has, better than most writers, understood the thoroughly 
frontier character of Mississippi life during most of the ante-bellum period. 
He finds the explanation of Brown’s success in the predominance of plain, 
middle-class men and of pioneer attitudes. He has not, however, quite 
understood the way in which the later policies fit consistently into this 
pattern. He sees something of a break where none exists. Brown’s rabid 
Southern position, after 1848, represented the normal reactions of lesser, 
“more democratic”, Southern men, still fundamentally Western in temper, 
to the threat which the antislavery moves made to their interests. Brown 
understood, as did his followers, that freedom for the slave meant a social 
and economic race war between Negroes and middle-class whites. Brown 
put it this way: 


The rich will flee the Country. ... Then the non-slaveholder will begin 
to see what his real fate is. The negro will . . . insist on being treated as 
an equal ... that his son shall marry the white man’s daughter, and the 
white man’s daughter his son. .. . Then will commence a war of races such 
as has marked the history of San Domingo. 


All of which renders understandable the fact that in 1860-61 the large 
planters were conservative and often openly opposed to secession, while 
Brown and his farmers and lesser whites were rabid for a complete break 
with the North. 

Mr. Ranck has written a useful biography of a man whose unique 
position in the ante-bellum South enables us better to tinderstand the less 
conspicuous but more important groups and forces which shaped the reac- 
tions of a section. He writes well, and his book is supplied with a valuable 
set of maps which show clearly the sectional cleavage and interest con- 
centrations in Mississippi. 


The University af Chicago. AVERY CRAVEN. 


A History of the United States since the Civil War. Volume V, 1888-1901. 
By Eris Paxson OBERHOLTZER. (New York: Macmillan Company. - 
1937. Pp. xii, 791. $4.50.) 

Mr. Oberholtzer’s final volume has both the merits and the defects of its 
predecessors. Its principal merit is the assemblage within two covers of a 
mass of factual detail for which the student and general reader would 
otherwise have to search through a large number of volumes. Its principal 
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defects are its reliance upon limited and in some respects outdated sources 
of information; its lack not merely of philosophical depth but of any inter- 
pretive qualities or skill in synthesis, so that it presents history rather as a 
jumble than as a design; its literary clumsiness; and its consistent display of 
the bias of a conservative upper-class observer. Like the work as a whole, 
this last segment, amorphous, confused, and essentially superficial though 
it is, will have great temporary value as a work of reference and is indis- 
pensable on the shelves of any good library of American history for the 
period since the Civil War; but it is inconceivable that it will not be 
quickly and completely supplanted. 

Again and again the author shows that his forte is description and his 
weakness is analysis. Beginning with a spirited and correct account of that 
campaign of 1888, in which Calvin S. Brice and others threw: away the 
presidency for Cleveland, he closes with a description of the: social and 
economic state of America in 1900. The thirteen years between Benjamin 
Harrison's nomination and McKinley's assassination afford opportunity for 
many graphic and accurate pages on the outward aspect of American events: 
on the panic of 1893, on Coxey’s army, on the opening of Oklahoma, on 
the rousing campaign of 1896, on the Cuban insurrection, on Manila Bay 
and Santiago, on the return of prosperity, and on the “second battle” of 
Bryan in 1900. The primary sources for all this are printed biographies, 
newspaper files, and government documents. While some work has been 
done in the Cleveland, Gresham, McKinley, and other papers, many manu- 
script collections have been neglected, no research has been made in depart- 
mental archives, and survivors of this crowded epoch have not been 
interviewed. Moreover, even in using biographies and monographs Mr. 
Oberholtzer rather signally neglects some of the newest and best works. 
His materials are often adequate for a vigorous and vivid picture of 
scenes and personalities. But they seldom suffice for a penetrating inquiry 
into situations or into the causation of complex events. His discussion, for 
example, of the situation in 1890 from which emerged the Sherman silver- 
purchase bill, the antitrust bill, the force bill, and the McKinley tariff is 
quite unilluminating. So is his treatment of the issues bound up in the 
long battle between the gold standard men and the Western agrarians; and 
so is his account of the situation which brought about American interven- 
tion in Cuba. The deeper social and economic currents of the time are 
hardly even indicated in reference to some important events: The rising 
tide of jingoism or aggressive nationalism, its causes and consequences, in 
relation to the Venezuela affair and the Spanish War; the special relations 
of big business to the Harrison and McKinley administrations—even these 
are hardly more than hinted at. It seems evident that Mr. Oberholtzer’s 
social predilections are responsible for a distinct myopia in various directions. 
He has neither sympathy with nor understanding of the farmer and laborer 
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in this period and treats the Populist uprising, the Homestead affair, and the 
Pullman strike with manifest dislike for the participants in these “clamorous 
émeutes”. His attitude toward Altgeld is that fashionable twenty-five years 
ago, and he flings some most unfortunate epithets at the immigrants who 
entered America in the nineties from southern and eastern Europe. On the 
other hand, a reader of this volume would wonder why there was ever 
any public feeling on the trust question. 

It is. for the present an exceedingly useful book, but one of its uses lies in 
pointing to the need for a truer, more analytical, and more penetrating 
general history of the period. 

Columbia University. ALLAN NEVINS. 


The Formation of the New England Railroad Systems: A Study of Ratlroad 
Combination in the Nineteenth Century. By Gxrorce Prerce BAKER, 
Harvard University. [The Graduate School of Business Administration 
of Harvard University and the Railway and Locomotive Historical 
Society.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1937. Pp. xxxi, 283. 
$3.50.) 

The Reorganization of the American Railroad System, 1893-1900: A Study 
of the Effects of the Panic of 1893, the Ensuing Depression, and the 
First Years of Recovery in Railroad Organization and Financing. By 
E. G. CAMPBELL. [Studies in Flistory, Economics, and Public Law.] 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1938. Pp. 366. $4.50.) 
THEsE two volumes, the one by an economist and the other by a his- 

torian, afford further evidence of the growing interest in the history of 

American railways, an important but comparatively neglected phase of the 

larger story of American development. 

Within the rather severe limits which he has imposed upon himself 
Professor Baker has done an excellent job. His is strictly a study in rail- 
” way combination in New England in the period prior to 1904, the story 
of the forging of a few large rail chains out of an innumerable number 
of'small links. After tracing the evolution of the Boston and Albany to its 
lease by the New York Central, the author describes in successive chapters 
the growth of the three systems which were combined to form the present 
New Haven system and to give it control of the territory south of the 
Boston and Albany. In similar fashion he shows the steps in the formation 
of the four roads which, when united, gave to the Boston and Maine a 
dominant position north of the Boston and Albany line. Separate chapters 
are given over to the Maine Central and to the Vermont systems. The con- 
clusion is an elaborate analysis, by decades, of the various forms of combina- 
tion. The seventies were the most productive of combinations with 71, fol- 
lowed closely by the eighties with 55. Of the total of 226 combinations, 
lease accounts for 111, financial control for 36, and consolidation for 25. 

The text is profusely illustrated with maps and control charts. The 
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author has gathered his material chiefly from the reports of the railway 
companies, from railway and financial periodicals, and from the reports of 
the state railroad commissioners. The work would be of more general 
interest if the background material, ruthlessly condensed in the introduction, ` 
were substantially expanded and diffused through the various chapters. 
The multiplicity of company names makes heavy reading. Little attention 
is given to the personalities engaged in railway promotion, to methods of 
financing, to sources of capital, or to the aspirations, the disappointed hopes, 
and the rivalries which railway construction engendered among the various 
communities within New England. Mr. Baker has given us a model study 
in railway combination; he has not written a history of railway trans- 
portation in New England. 

The title of Mr. Campbell’s book calls to mind Stuart Daggett’s Railroad 
Reorganization, which appeared just thirty years ago. The difference be- 
tween the two books is largely that of time and the professional interests of 
the two authors. Campbell has the advantage of the better perspective 
afforded by the lapse of thirty years. He is a historian; Daggett, an 
economist. 

The theme of Mr. Campbell’s book is the transformation of the Amer- 
ican railway system in the wake of the panic of 1893: the appearance of 
the first of the great railway combinations and the transfer of control of 
them to a select group of bankers. It is his contention, however, that the 
depression of the nineties was merely the occasion rather than the funda- 
mental cause of the financial reorganization of the numerous systems.’ The 
basic cause he finds in “trends already well established in the quarter cen- 
tury following the Civil War”. In support of this thesis is the fact that 
railways which had previously been well and honestly managed not only 
came through the depression safely, but, in certain instances, emerged 
larger and financially stronger than before the panic. 

Very appropriately the author devotes almost one third of his book to “ 
the period between 1865 and 1890, in which the evils of overexpansion and 
the gross mismanagement of the time are clearly set forth. These factors 
had brought many systems to the brink. The panic merely served to push 
them over. An account of the descent into bankruptcy is then followed 
by chapters dealing with the Morgan reorganizations, the Morgan-Hill 
alliance, and the rise of E. H. Harriman. As the country emerged from the 
panic it found these three men for the first time in the front rank in the 
` American railway industry, and it.discovered that a half-dozen financial 
groups dominated the railway scene. Depression had inaugurated a move- 
ment towards consolidation which has not yet run its course. 

Campbell’s treatment of the details of financial reorganizations is less 
exhaustive than that of Daggett, but he makes abundantly clear the larger 
significance of that turbulent decade in the railway world. 

Brown University. James B. HEDGES. 
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Republican Hispanic America: A History. By CHartes EDWARD CHAPMAN, 
University of California. (New York: Macmillian Company. 1937. 
Pp. xvii, 463. $3.00.) - 

A History of Latin America. By Davin R. Moore, Oberlin College. 
[Prentice-Hall History Series.] (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1938. Pp. xii, 
826. $4.00.) 

Tue national period is the sole concern of Chapman’s book and the 
main concern of Moore's. The latter begins with the fifteenth century but 
devotes only about one third of his space to the colonial period, which the 
former discussed in a separate volume published in 1933. Since Hispanic 
(or Latin) America is only a geographical expression, the textbook writer 
dealing with the naticnal period finds the problem of organization of his 
material a difficult one. Both of these writers have solved it in the usual 
way by devoting most of their space to brief histories of each of the score 
of states composing that region. Chapman follows the national scheme less 
closely than Moore. The former has seven chapters (almost one third of his 
whole text) on subjects which cut across national boundary lines; the latter, 
in the national period, has only one such chapter (a long one on foreign 
relations). 

The most striking difference between the two lies in Moore’s far 
stronger accent on the contemporary, to which, in a section entitled “Latin 
America Today”, he devotes more than one third of his space. For example, 
he has forty-seven pages on Mexico since 1910, including nine pages on the 
Cardenas administration, whereas Chapman has only four pages on Mexico 
since 1gro and five lines on Cárdenas. On the other hand, Chapman’s dis- 
cussion of the earlier period is sometimes more penetrating, as in his em- 
phasis on the importance of federal intervention in Brazil and Argentina— 
a point which seems to have escaped Moore’s attention. | 

Chapman’s bibliography contains an essay on authorities; Moore’s does 
not, and though it is a long one it omits important works by Irving 
Leonard, Eyler Simpson, Frank Tannenbaum, J. F. Normano, and others. 
There are eleven maps in Moore’s book and three maps and six illustrations 
in Chapman’s. Both indexes are good; Chapman’s is elaborate. 

The resemblances between these two books are probably more important 
than the differences. The main theme of both is political history (political 
parties, constitutions, dictatorships, international relations, church and 
state), although both make frequent reference to racial and economic 
factors. Neither author discusses systematically the recent, rapid, and 
highly significant development of air transportation and the radio. Cul- 
tural history does not fare very well in either book; and both give less atten- 
tion to political and social ideas than these seem to deserve in view of the 
interest that the Latin American people have taken in them. 

In their main outlines (national treatment and emphasis on political 
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history) these two books do not differ greatly from other textbooks in the 
field; but within this scheme both have made important contributions. 
Every part of Chapman's book—text, footnotes, and essay on authorities— 
is studded with sagacious and refreshing observations; and Moore's long 
account of “Latin Ameria Today” is unquestionably the best thing of its 
kind. Both deserve and will doubtless win wide acceptance in our colleges 
and universities. | 
University of Pennsylvania. ARTHUR P. WHITAKER. 


Dom Pedro the Magnanimous, Second Emperor of Brazil. By Mary WiL- 
HELMINE WiLLiams, Professor of History, Goucher College. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1937. Pp. xi, 413. $3.50.) 
Unner the searchlight of historical scrutiny the majority of biographies 

of eminent Latin Americans have fared badly. During recent years a host 
of men, acclaimed in their respective countries as peerless statesmen and 
generals, have shrunk notably in both moral and intellectual stature. But a 
few have risen to hitherto unsuspected heights. Among these perhaps the 
outstanding is Dom Pedro II, emperor of Brazil from 1840 to 1889. It 1s 
one of the anomalies of Latin American history that one of the nineteenth 
century’s most intriguing and sympathetic characters should only now 
possess a fully satisfactory biography. 

Dr. Williams’s book was written con amore and with infinite patience. 
No important sources in Brazil, the United States, or France were neglected. 
She found a particularly rich quarry in the Chateau d’Eu in France, where 
the archives of the Braganca family were freely thrown open to the author by 
the grandson of the emperor. The resultant book might well be entitled 
“The Life and Times of Dom Pedro II”. Some of the chapter headings 
will suggest how rich is the texture of the narrative: “Dom Pedro’s Brazil 
in the 1840’s”, “Dom Pedro Struggles with a Premature Political System”, 
“Among the Intellectuals”. Unusually entertaining is the chapter devoted 
to Dom Pedro’s visit to the United States in 1876. The number of anecdotes 
relating to the emperor is legion, but the writer, with rare self-control, 
cites them only when they are pertinent. 

Though his defenders far outnumber his detractors, Dom Pedro has 
been the victim of caustic and at times vitriolic attacks by Brazilian writers. 
Only two of these charges merit attention. It is alleged that the emperor, 
though apparently scrupulously fulfilling his duties as constitutional 
monarch, was in reality a despot and through clever manipulation of the 
machinery of state contrived to wield absolute power. The other gravamen 
is to the effect that he was so engrossed in political and intellectual affairs 
that he took but a perfunctory interest in the economic development of the 
country. Dr. Williams has directly or indirectly answered both charges. 
The so-called “despotism” of the emperor was in reality a conscientious and 
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successful attempt to impress upon a politically immature and inexperienced 
people a rectitude in public affairs hitherto unapproached in either Portu- 
guese or Spanish America. In the words of the late Oliveira Lima, “if 
there was any despotism it was the despotism of morality”. 

Dr. Williams is possibly less successful in acquitting the emperor of the 
second count of the indictment. In her chapter entitled “Promotion of 
Internal Progress” she describes the economic advance under Dom Pedro. 
Considering the length of the emperor’s reign and his many opportunities, 
it must be confessed that the rhythm was slow and halting. The truth of the 
matter is that his major interests lay in other fields. During this time 
there lived and wrought the greatest financier, entrepreneur, and practical 
economist of the empire, the Visconde de Mauá. He accomplished much, 
but he might have accomplished more had Dom Pedro offered him greater 
support and encouragement. It is unfortunate that Mauá receives but two 
lines in Dr. Williams’s book. . 

In writing what is unquestionably the best life of Dom Pedro ‘which 
has thus far appeared in any language the author has placed all students of 
the period greatly in her debt. She has, moreover, given to the general reader 
a book which is characterized throughout by charm, dignity, and restraint. 

Stanford University. Percy ALvIn MARTIN. 
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` Truth in History and Other Essays. By WiLLiam A. Dunnine. With an Intro- 
duction by J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton. (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1937, Pp. xxvii, 228, $2.75.) This volume is composed of reprints of various 
addresses and reviews written by Professor Dunning from 1goo to 1919. The 
spirit and purpose of this collection are admirable, but in view of the distin- 
guished works of Professor Dunning already in print and fully expressing his 
mature views on the subjects of his competence, it may well be questioned 
whether any very useful purpose is served by the present compilation. The 
Charleston presidential address before .the American Historical Association 
(1913) on the subject of “Truth in History” is admirable, but this is already 
available in the American Historical Review (XIX, 217-29). The review of the 
Education of Henry Adams is distinguished in character, but this, too, is already 
available, in the Political Science Quarterly (XXXIV, 305-11). The most valu- 
able part of the book is the notable introduction by Professor Hamilton, full of 
pith and presented in attractive style. The comments on Dunning’s testimony in 
the Henry Ford libel suit recall a little’ known but significant phase of his 
activities, I take pleasure in comparing Hamilton’s account with my own recol- 
lections of my former professor and in finding that his observations are of the 
same general tenor and type as my own. CHARLES E, MERRIAM. 


University of Michigan Historical Essays. Edited by A. E. R. Boax. [University of 
Michigan Publications.] (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1937, pp. 
vil, 182, $2.25.) This volume embodies a collection of eight historical essays on 
widely differing subjects in both European and American history. The titles and 
authors are as follows: “Wreck of the Sea” by Frederick C. Hamil; “The Re- 
jection of Columbus by John of Portugal” by Charles E. Nowell; “Efforts to 
secure an Austro-German Customs Union in the Nineteenth Century” by Dwight 
C. Long; “The Délégation des Gauches and its Critics” by Rudolph A. Win- 
nacker; “Russian Embassies to Peking during the Eighteenth Century” by John 
W. Stanton; “Transportation and Naval Defense in the Old Northwest during 
the British Régime, 1760-96” by Nelson Vance Russell; “The Connecticut Clergy 
and the Stamp Act” by Karl H. Reichenbach; and “The Catholepistemiad, or 
University, of Michigania” by Egbert R. Isbell. These essays appear, with some 
exceptions, to be of fairly even quality as to scholarship. The value of the volume 
is not enhanced, however, by the inclusion of Mr. Russell’s essay, since the paper 
in question is strikingly similar to one published on the.same subject some four- 
teen years ago by Milo M. Quaife, entitled “The Royal Navy of the Upper 
Lakes” (Burton Historical Collection Leaflet, Vol. II, No. 5, May 1924). The 
same approach, ‘the same sequence, and in many instances the same language is 
found in the two articles. Only about a dozen of the twenty-six pages of 
Russell’s paper are entirely free from reliance upon Quaife’s text with respect 
either to verbatim language or paraphrase. It is only fair to state, however, that 
Russell cites Quaife’s article and that he adds some additional information and 
cites sources which were not available when Quaife wrote. 

CLARENCE E. CARTER. 
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Index Generalis, 1938: The Year Book ‘of the Universities, High Schools, Acad- 
emies, Astronomical Observatories, Scientific Institutions, Libraries, Learned 
Societies. Published annually. Edited by S. pe Monressus pg BaLLorE. (Paris, 
Masson; New York, Crofts, 1938, pp. 2614, $12.50.) In the twenty years of its 
existence the Index Generalis has developed from a volume of 768 pages giving 
information on the universities of thirty-seven countries to one of 2614 pages 
furnishing material on many varied kinds of educational and learned institutions 
in fifty-three countries. There are seven sections: (1) universities and colleges, 
arranged alphabetically ‘by country and under each country alphabetically by 
place name—under the United States, however, the arrangement is alphabetical 
by the name of university or college; (2: observatories; (3) libraries; (4) scien- 
tific institutions; (5) learned societies; (6) special lists—Nobel prizes, docteurs 
honoris causa, intellectual exchanges, and principal publishers of the various 
countries; (7) indexes—personal, geographical by country, geographical by 
city, and table of contents. The information for each institution is revised at the 
institution, and in most cases the date of revision is given at the head of the 
notice. For universities, there is given the name, date of founding, number of 
students, names of officers, and members of the various faculties. For societies, 
libraries, etc., the address, purpose, size, hours of opening, specialties, and officers 
are usually included. Constance M. WINCHELL. 


The Hero: A Study in Tradition, Myth, and Drama. By Lord RacLan. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. xi, 311, $3.50.) The author shows the value- 
lessness of traditions, myths, and dramas as history, referring particularly to the 
Norse sagas, the King Arthur stories, and the Tale of Troy. He goes even further 
than this and presents as his thesis the view that “the traditional narrative, in all 
its forms, is based not upon historical fects... or imaginative fiction ... but 
upon dramatic ritual or ritual drama” (p. 281). As a part of his discussion he 
refers to what others have called “folk memory” and considers how long “an 
incident which is not recorded in writing can be remembered”; he decides that 
one hundred and fifty years is the maximum length of time (p. 13). Lord 
Raglan has written a book that will be helpful to students of historiography. 

ELEANOR D. SMITH. 


Christianity, Capitalism, and Communism: A Historical Analysis. By ALBERT 
Hyma. (Ann Arbor, published by the author, 1937, pp. 303, $2.75.) To deal with 
the interrelationships of three such large movements as Christianity, capitalism, 
and communism in three hundred pages is a bold undertaking. The principal 
topics treated are wealth and poverty in the medieval church, Luther’s attitude 
toward capitalism, the economic theories of Calvin, sixteenth century com- 
munism, sixteenth century Protestantism and the rise of capitalism, Calvinism 
and capitalism in the Dutch Republic, Puritanism and capitalism, present-day 

“communism, and the sit-down strike. The author brings together a great deal 
of information, and the book is carefully documented. It is more valuable from 
the standpoint of factual data than of interpretation. The Weber-Troeltsch thesis 
regarding the influence of Calvinism on capitalism is brusquely rejected: The 
author holds that Calvin’s economic theories differed scarcely at all from 
Luther’s—a judgment which will be disputed by most students of the period. 
The concluding chapter on the sitdown strike, which seems distinctly out of 
place in a historical treatise, reveals a strong antilabor bias and ends with 
diatribes against liberal ministers who get mixed up in such matters. 

GEORGIA HARKNESS. 
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The Way of a Ship: An Essay on the. Literature of Navigation Science. By 
Lawrence C. Wrotu. (Portland, Southworth-Anthoensen Press, 1937, pp. xii, 
92, $3.00.) The importance of this book by the librarian of the John Carter 
Brown Library is incommensurable with its size, for it is the first work to 
present in English, adapted for a layman’s reading, the early history of that 
science by which men find their way across the great waters. There are chapters 
explaining the mariner’s instruments, from those used by Columbus, through 
Halley’s quadrant, to the chronometer. The use of declination tables is explained 
and the significance of the Portolan Chart described. “Rutters” and “waggoners” 
are defined, and examples given. There is a bibliography of early Iberian regi- 
mentos, of manuals of navigation (ancestors of our modern Bowditch), and of 
seamen’s almanacs, from which the American Nautical Almanac is directly 
descended. Map projections, great circle courses, and rhumb lines are all ex- 
plained. For the historian who is curious to know how the great navigators of 
the past “got there”, Dr. Wroth has provided the simplest introduction; for 
librarians and collectors he has pointed out the really significant works on 


navigation that have appeared since the invention of printing. 
S. E. Morison. 


Jugoslovenski istoriski časopis. Edited by Vixtor Novak. Volume III, Nos. 1-4. 
(Ljubljana, Jugoslovensko istorisko društvo, 1937, pp. vi, 647.) This issue of the 
Yugoslav historical review, which was founded in 1935 by the Yugoslav His- 
torical Association, is published as a voluminous yearbook. The contributions are 
printed in Serb, Croat, or Slovene, according to the language of the contributor; 
all articles contain at the end a synopsis in a Western language or in Latin. The 
articles and shorter notes occupy about 300 pages, the book reviews about 320 
pages. The volume opens with an obituary of Stanoje Stanojevic, the founder 
of the Yugoslav historical review, who died in July, 1937. Most of the articles 
in the volume deal with the ancient and medieval history of the Yugoslav 
peoples. Hans Konn. 


The Jew in thé Medieval World: A Source Book, 315-1791. By Jaco R. Marcus. 
(Cincinnati, Sinai Press, 1938, pp. xxiv, 504, $3.00.) This volume, primarily in- 
tended for school use, ought to prove very useful in and outside the-classroom. 
More advanced students of medieval history will likewise appreciate this collec- 
tion, in English translation, of some 160 excerpts from the original sources in 
Hebrew, Latin, etc. Selected from a multitude of extant records, they are sufh- 
ciently significant and varied to be of interest also to the uninitiated reader. 
Following a custom, well-established in Jewish historiography, the author ex- 
tends the range of the term “medieval” from 315 A.D., the beginning of the anti- 
Jewish legislation of the Christian Roman Empire, to 1791, the year of the 
emancipation of French Jewry. In the first two sections he deals with the 
respective attitudes of the medieval state and church to the Jews and devotes 
the third and largest section to the various aspects of inner Jewish life. The 
translations, whether taken from available English renderings (with some 
minor, generally felicitous, adaptations) or especially prepared for this compila- 
tion, are on the whole both accurate and readable. Each excerpt or group of 
excerpts is preceded by a brief introduction, accompanied by a number of 
explanatory notes, and followed by a short bibliography. The latter gives refer- 
ences to relevant chapters in single-volume textbooks and suggested readings for 
advanced students (for the most part in such standard works as Graetz's History 
and the Jewish Encyclopedia) and points out some additional source material in 
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- English. One may guso, however,” the wisdom of “the ai decisiori to 
reduce the scholarly apparatus to an absolute minimum on the'ground that “the 
relevant literature is known to the research historian; others are probably not 
interested in such detail” (p. xii). Even the references to the original publications 
from which the excerpts are taken are rélegated to the end of the volume. 

SaLo W. Baron. 


Old Parish Life in London. By CHarves PenbriLL. (New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1937, pp. viii, 295, $8.00.) This is one of those books which are likely to 
be widely read and are useful in arousing interest but are of little value to 
scholars. It contains few references and various dubious statements, for example 
on ecclesiastical history and the history of local government, which are to be 
explained, no doubt, by the fact that the author has read numerous historical 
documents and collected much interesting material without having had pre- 
liminary historical training. 


Atlas historique. II, Les temps modernes. By Armann REBILLON, with the col- 
laboration of Vicror-L, Tapré. (Paris, Presses Universitaires, 1937, pp. 26, maps — 
XXIV, 36 fr.) This is one of a series of four volumes, by different authors, con- 
cerned respectively with L’Antiquité, Le Moyen Age, Les temps modernes, and 
Epoque contemporaine. The present volume hardly justifies the claim made for 
the series by the publisher—“un travail entiérement original”, and its black-and- 
white maps are less clear than those in Shepherd’s Atlas. The bibliography, 
however, is a useful contribution, listing not only the most important atlases of 
earlier days but also contemporary publications of a type which are too often 
overlooked by American college libraries. An outstanding example of these 
recent studies and a model of its kind is A. Gasser’s Die territoriale Entwick- 
lung der Schweizerischen Eidgenosschenschaft (Aarau, H. R. Sauerlander), 
which covers the territorial changes of the Swiss Confederation up to 1797. 

T. H. Thomas. 


Carl Schurz: Vom deutschen Einwanderer zum amerikanischen Staatsmann. By 
CHESTER VERNE Easum. [Die deutsche Leistung in der Welt, herausgegeben von 
der Deutschen Akademie Múnchen und dem Deutschen Ausland-Institut Stutt- 
gart.] (Weimar, Hermann Bohlaus, 1937, pp. Xi, 219, 4 M.) This volume, shorter 
in length but more inclusive biographically than the American edition (1929, 
Am. Hist. Rev., XXXV, 928), was written by Professor Easum for the German 
public. He has taken pains to give German readers, especially by means of foot- 
note sketches, a picture of the country and the people with whom Carl Schurz 
came in contact. He has properly laid emphasis upon the care with which Schurz 
mastered the ideals of American life and government and strove to further 
them, rising to influence without sacrificing his political and intellectual inde- 
pendence. The last third of the book, dealing with Schurz after about 1870 and 
not included'in the American edition, is too sketchy to be of equal value with 
the rest, although a more detailed treatment of Schurz's attitude toward im- 
perialism, the next phase in the development of his adopted country, would have 
been of interest. Technically the book leaves much to be desired, for the trans- 
lation is indifferent, and there are many printers’ errors because of circumstances 
beyond the author’s control. It deserves, nevertheless, more German readers than 
it will probably find today. E. N. ANDERSON. 


The Last Spanish War: Revelations in “Diplomacy”. By Orestes FERRARA. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by William E. Shea. (New York, Paisley Press, 1937, pp. 
151, $1.50.) After thirty years of intermittent investigation the author of this 
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: fonograph has succeedéd in throwing considerable new y light on the diplomatic 
maneuvers of the European powers in the period of the Spanish-American War. 
It is a detailed story of the intrigues and carefully concealed plots to form a 
European bloc of powers to oppose United States intervention in Cuba. Dr. 
Ferrara was able to obtain information about hitherto unused correspondence in 
the archives of Italy and France, copies of Spanish documents, and a digest of 
the Russian materials. This, together with the printed collections so richly avail- 
able for Germany and Austria, has enabled him to piece together a fairly con- 
vincing reconstruction of the course of events. At many points actual quotation 
of the documents, rather than allusions to papers the writer was informed about 
but had not actually seen, would have been much more satisfying. References to 
the growing body of European studies in diplomatic history which impinge on 
the author’s subject are lacking. The work has no formal bibliography or index. 
The archival citations are so abbreviated that difficulty would be experienced if 
anyone tried to use them. In spite of these defects this volume contains the first 
clear picture of the operations of the European chancellories during the Spanish- 
American crisis and is a welcome addition to the scanty literature of the subject. 

ARTHUR S. AITON. 


International Law Situations, with Solutions and Notes, 1936. [Naval War Col- 
lege.] (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1937, pp. vii, 144, 15 cents.) 
Situations, are posed and discussed involving insurrection, belligerency, state- 
hood, and visitation by and internment of belligerent aircraft. The volume also 
contains a treatment of the changing attitude of the United States as a neutral 
from 1914 to 1936. i 


An Introduction to Current Affairs. By RapnarL Levy. (Washington, James Sylvan 
Shank, 1372 Randolph Street, N. W., 1938, pp. 107, $1.75, mimeographed.) 


Nationalism on the Defensive. By Geraro M. Sprine. (Glendale, Arthur H. Clark, 
1937, pp. 55, $1.50.) The author of this pamphlet defends cultural regionalism 
and traditionalism and believes that even within the fascist countries these two 
forces are more powerful than nationalism, He emphasizes the ideals which 
fascists, communists, and liberals hold in common and hopefully regards the 
long-run effect of those dividing them as slight. In a special section devoted to 
the intellectual he advises the latter to heed the criticism of uprootedness which 
Barrés, Julien Benda, the National Socialists, and others have leveled at him and ' 
to cultivate “a keener sense of social responsibility and a deeper understanding 
of history”. He opposes the ideal of equality in favor of that of hierarchy and 
announces the coming of a new society, regionalistic and cosmopolitan. The 
author never defines his terms carefully or weighs the relationship between 
regionalism and traditionalism on the one hand and nationalism on the other. 
The essay is an expression of faith. E. N. ANDERSON, 


International Aspects of German Racial Policies. By Oscar I. Janowsky and 
MeLvin M, Facen. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. xxi, 266, 
$2.00.) In this book the authors present a collection of material the substance of 
which was submitted in support of a petition to the League of Nations asking 
League intervention against racial persecution in Germany. The basis of the book 
is the letter of resignation, including its appended report, of James G. McDonald, 
former high commissioner for German refugees, which is printed in full in the 
present volume. The McDonald report, made in December, 1935, still remains 
one of the most impressive exposés of German National Socialist policy. In 
addition to this report the book contains a section on international practices 
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bearing on human rights, particularly on the international problem of forced - 


emigration. This is an elaboration of material presented to the League in support 
of a petition asking for League intervention “not only on humanitarian grounds, 
but also because the actions and policies of the German National Socialist Gov- 
ernment, having their immediate effects and working direct injury in the terri- 
tory of other states, constitute a series of violations of the rights of these states, as 
well as a breach of solemn international undertakings and obligations”. The 
authors’ presentation of the problem is, unfortunately, the least impressive part 
of the book. It bears too strongly the marks of a lawyer's brief. There is an inter- 
esting preface by James Brown Scott, an introduction by James N. Rosenberg 
and Morris R. Cohen, and a postscript by Josiah C. Wedgwood, M.P. 
M. W. Royse. 


Problems of War and Peace in the Society of Nations. [Lectures arranged by the 
University of California Committee cn International Relations.] (Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1937, pp. viii, 155, $1.50.) Of the six addresses in 


this publication three are useful; “Socialism in Relation to War and Peace” by ` 


Professor Carl Landauer, “The Problem of World Organisation” by Professor 
Malbone W. Graham, and “Is World Peace an Attainable Ideal?” by Professor 
George M. Stratton. Professor Landaue- shows clearly how and why socialists 
came to fight for their countries in 1914. Professor Graham attributes the weak- 
ness of the League of Nations to Woodrow Wilson’s attempt to give a confederal 
institution functions proper to a federal institution. Professor Stratton thinks that 
. world peace is an attainable ideal by reason of man’s desire for wealth, justice, 
and defense. Professor Edwin D. Dickinson’s address, “The Great Community”, 
is a sketch of the history to date of international law and is thus masquerading 
under a misleading title. Professor Charles G. Haines’s address, “Constitutional 
Government as a Means to Promote Peace”, is a sketch of the constitutional 
history of the United States and, as such, wholly irrelevant to his title and to the 
theme of the series. Professor Robert A. Brady delivers a tirade, not upon 
“Fascism in Relation to War and Peace” as his title suggests, but upon fascist 


social forms, Furthermore, he greatly overstates what is, soberly stated, a perfect 
case, RusHToN COULBORN. 


ARTICLES 


Jouannes Hennis. Die Geschichte des Wortes “Geschichte”. Deut. Vierteljahr. f. Literatur. 
und Geistesgesch., XVI, no. 4. 

A. F. Titrey. Science and History. History, Sept. 

WaLron E. Bran. Reason and History. Sewanee Rev., Oct. 

ALEXANDER ÖHQUIST. er inom den moderna historiefilosofin. Finsk Tid- 
skrift, July, Sept. 

Eris HásraD. Nationalitetens rätt 6a segermakt: Nagra allmánna reflexioner. Svensk 
Tidskrift, 1938, no. 7. 

ALASTAIR M. TAYLOR. The Historical Novel as a Source in History. Sewanee Rev., Oct. 

W. T. Laprape. Historians of Seminal Centuries. South Atlantic Quar., Oct. 

JOSEPH SCHAFER. On Teaching Social Studies. Wisconsin Mag. Hist, Sept. 

Davin DousLas. The Importance of Medieval Studies in the Teaching of History. History, 
Sept. 

Oscar J. FaLNEs, International Revision of History Textbooks. School and Society, Aug. 20. 

RicHarD H. HEINDEL. American History in England. New York Times Book Review, 
Dec. 11. 

Research on Irish History in Trish, British, and American Universities, 1937-8. Irish Hist, 
Stud., Sept. 
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. WILLIAM MILLER. Recent Works on Medieval, Turkish, and Modern Greece. Cam. Hist. 
Jour., VI, no. 1. 
HaroLD Lancour, ed. Heraldry—A Guide to Reference Books. Bull. New York Public 
Library, Nov. : 
Conrap BorRNHAK. Römisches und deutsches Recht. Hist. Zeitsch., CLIX, no. 1. 
ROLAND Dennis Hussey. Pacific History in Spanish American Historical Reviews, 1935- 
1937. Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec. 
Hersert Heaton. Clapham’s Contribution to Economic History. Pol, Sci. Quar., Dec. 
D. A. Rouru. The Philosophy of International Relations: T. H. Green versus Hegel. 
Politica, Sept. 
Thomas P. OAKLEY. Some Neglected Aspects in the History of Penance. Cath. Hist. Rev., 
Oct. 
H. A. ENNO van GELDER. Jacob Burckhardt’s denkbeelden over Geschiedenis en Kunst. 
Gids, July. 
Gairan Prou, Jugements nouveaux sur le capitalisme. Rev. Ec. Pol., July. 
S. E. Morison. Sailing Instructions of Vasco da Gama to Pedro Álvares Cabral, 1500. 
Mariner’s Mirror, Oct. 
Henry R. Wacwer. Creation of Rights of Sovereignty through Symbolic Acts. Pacific Hist, 
Rev., Dec. 
JosepH Kierynryens. Relations between Latvia and Holland: XIII-XIX Centuries. Baltic 
and Sc. Countries, Sept. 
STANISLAW KUTRZEBA. Danzig and Poland in History. Ibid. 
Erix Zeem. The Struggle for Poland’s Prussian Ports during the Reign of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Ibid. 
RoBErT S. CHAMBERLAIN. The Political Thought of Jeronimo Castillo de Bobadilla. Cath. 
Hist. Rev., Oct. 
Lynn THORNDIKE. Alchemy during the First Half of the Sixteenth Century. 4mbix, June. 
P. Waser. Beziehungen Berns zu Frankreich zur Zeit Heinrichs III. bis zum “Kasimir- 
ischen Zug”, 1574-1576. Arch. Hist. Verein Kantons Bern, XXXIV, no. 2. 
Pietro Prert, Le riflessioni critiche sull'arte della guerra di Giuseppe Palmieri. Riv. Stor. 
Ital., June. 
RusseLL H. ANDERSON. The Technical Ancestry of Grain-Milling Devices. Agricultural 
Hist., Jaly. . 
PauL H. Jounsrone. Turnips and Romanticism. Ibid. 
E. Benz. Swedenborg und Lavater. Zettsch. f. Kirchengesch., LVII, nos. 1-2. 
R. B. SewALL. Rousseau’s Second Discourse in England from 1755 to 1762. Philolog. 
Quar., Apr. 
H. Ropprer. La querelle Rousseau-Hume. Rev. Litt. Comparée, July. 
Jean O. McLacHLan. The Uneasy Neutrality: A Study of Anglo-Spanish Disputes over 
Spanish Ships prized, 1756-1759. Cam. Hist. Jour., VL, no. x. 
GrorG SacKE. Die Kaiserin Katharina I., Voltaire und die “Gazette de Berne”. Zeitsch. 
$. Schweiz. Gesch., XVIIL, no. 3. 
JEAN-P. Ferrier. Un épisode des relations anglo-genevoises au XVIII? siècle: L'arrestation 
et la captivité à Genève du Comte de Mar. Bull. Soc. Hist. et Archéol, Genève, VI, no. 4. 
GERALD S. GrAHAM. The Gypsum Trade of the Maritime Provinces: Its Relation to Amer- 
ican Diplomacy and Agriculture in the Early Nineteenth Century. Agricultural Hist., 
July. 
L. Woopwarp. Caractères généraux des relations franco-anglaises entre 1815 et 1870. 
Rev. Hist. Mod., Mar. 
Hans Wirric. Das innere Gefúge der Gedankenwelt Thomas Carlyles. Hist. Zeitsch., 
CLIX, no. 1. 
JosepH DORFMAN and ReExFORD Guy TUGWELL. Francis Lieber: German Scholar in Amer- 
ica. Columbia Univ. Quar., Sept. 
VERNON J. Puryear. L'opposition de l'Angleterre et de la France au traité d'Unkiar- 
Iskelessi en 1833. Rev. Hist., CLXXXII. 
E. Jones Parry. A Review of the Relations between Guizot and Lord Aberdeen, 1840-52. 
History, June. 
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PmiLippE Poson. Uni essai de médiation franco-britannique en 1847. Rev. Ques. Hist., 
May. as i 

TorvaLo Hoyer. Till frågar pm den nyaste historiens källor: Några metodiskt-kritiska 
anmärkningar. Hist. Tidskr. (Sw.), 1938, no. 1. 

Joun J. Horcan. Hungary and the Resurrection of Ireland. Hung. Quar., IV, no. 2. 

LászLó SikLóssy. King Edward VH and Hungary. Ibid. 

Paul Kroxe. Entscheidungsreiche Tage deutsch-englischer Beziehungen: Aus Lord Hal- 

* danes Briefwechsél. Berl. Monatsh., July, Aug. 

A. Pincaup. L'Espagne pendant le Grande Guerre. Rev. Hist. Guerre Mond., July. 

G. BLANCHARD. Le régime des Capitulations et son abolition en Egypte par la convention 
de Montreux du 8 mai 1937. Rev. Cath. Inst. et Droit, July. 

FREDERICK L. ScHuman. The Crisis: An Interpretation; A Day-to-Day Record. Events, 
Nov. 

Swney B. Fay. Hitler’s Successful Bluff. Ibid. 

HERBERT Hearon. Britain’s Peace at any Price. Ibid. 

Historieskrivningen i det totalitära Tyskland. Svensk Tidskrift, 1938, no. 5. 

Moses J. Aronson. Cardozo’s Doctrine of Sociological Jurisprudence. Jour. Soc. Philos., 
Oct. 

Louis J. A. MERCIER, Current Crises and the Perspective of History. Cath. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Herserr E. Boiron, La epopeya de la maxima America. Versión del inglés por Carmen 
Alessio Robles, Inst. Panam. Geog. e Hist, no. 30, 1937. 

GEORG FRIEDERICI. German Pioneers and Explorers in Venezuela. Research- and Progress, 
Sept. 

ALFONSO REYES. Reseña sobre el erasmismo en América. Revista Hist. Am., Mar, 

R. Hitton. The Linguistic Unity of the Spanish-Speaking World, Madrid and Buenos 
Aires. Hispania, May. 

Frances L. ReINHOLD. New Research on the First Pan-American Congress held at Panama 
in 1826. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

J. Rypyorp. Napoleon and Mexican Silver. Sonthw. Soc. Sci. Quar., Sept, 

» A. Garcia RoBLEs, L'organisation des continents: La politique internationale der États- 
Unis et Amérique latine. Rev. Droit Internat., Apr. 

CHARLES G. Fenwicx. Canada and the Monroe Doctrine. Am. Jour. Internat. Law, Oct. 

DOCUMENTS l 

CHARMION CLAIR SHELBY, ed. Garnier's Voyage to Vera Cruz, 1745. Louisiana Hist. 
Quar., July. 

F. W. Howay, ed. Letters Concerning Voyages of British Vessels to the Northwest Coast 
of America, 1787-1809. Oregon Hist. Quar., Sept. 

H. R. Wacner and W. A. NEWCOMBE, eds. The Journal of Jacinto Caamano. Brit. Col. 
Hist. Quar., July. 

Max BURCKHARDT. Jacob Burckhardt und Friedrich Theodor Vischer—Zwei Briefe. 
Corona, VII, no. 6. 

Russie et Autriche (Documents inédits)—I. Mende Slave, Feb. 

La crise de Tchécdslovaquie. Esprit Internat., Oct. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 
T. R. S. Broughton 


Ritual and Cults of Pre-Roman lguvium. By Irene Rosenzweig. [Studies and 
Documents edited by Kirsopp Lake and Silva Lake.] (London, Christophers, 
1937, Pp. vii, 152, 155.) This volume is concerned with the so-called Iguvine 
tablets, a series of elaborate ritual texts inscriptionally preserved at Iguvium, the 
modern Gubbio. The tablets preserve the practice and formulations of a time 
when Iguvium was a small community set among enemies. Miss Rosenzweig 
gives a detailed discussion of the ceremonies, from which she seeks to recon- 
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struct a. Suu of Iguviúm on the basis of the processional ‘route. She discusses 
also the religious organization involved and gives exhaustive consideration to 
what has been done by way of linguistic interpretation (see J. Whatmough’s 
review, 4m. four, Phil., LIX, 250-53). No document gives a clearer picture of 
the difference between Greek and Italian customs in worship and in its control. 
ARTHUR Darsy Nock, 


A Numismatic Commentary on the Res Gestae of Augustus. By Jessie D. Newsy. 


(Edmond, privately printed, 1938, pp. xvi, 117, plates IV, $3.50.) The definitive 
work suggested by this title still remains to be done. Miss Newby has “generally 
. cited only one coin in support of any one claim” of Augustus (p. xv). This 
will do for illustration, but since, if the coins are to enlighten us concerning 
Augustus’s career, it is in the aggregate that they must do so rather than singly, 
Miss Newby might easily have added to the usefulness of her dissertation by 
including references to pertinent coins not described. The author depends on 
statements of others, even in easily ascertainable matters. What comment of her 
own she does venture reflects that naiveté and starry-eyed, romantic veneration 
only too frequently encountered, in the light of which the heroes of antiquity 
were completely noble altruists. Thus the comparative absence from the coins of 
Augustus’s widespread building operations means for her that “apparently 
Augustus did not crave the recognition that was to be had from the expending 
of vast sums” (p. 62). Such idolizing actually does Augustus less than justice 
and betrays a complete lack of understanding of the character and policy of a 
man who was clever enough to realize the effective propaganda that a well- 
calculated modesty constitutes. There is no justification for Miss Newby's think- 
ing that her coin No. 80 (Br.Mus.Cat., Emp.l, 26, No. 124) shows the statue 
of Agrippa which stood in the pronaos of the Pantheon—Mattingly’s suggestion 
that it may be the one which stood in the temple of Mars Ultor has some basis, 
at least—and the interpretation of this coin, presented as her own, has long been 
the generally accepted one. Limitation of space prevents detailing of minor 
failings. The four plates are poor. Their omission might have resulted in a more 
reasonable price. NAPHTALI Lewis, 


The Mind of the Ancient World: A Consideration of Pliny’s NATURAL HIS- 


TORY. By H. N. Wetuerep. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1937, pp. XV, 301, 
$4.00.) Mr. Wethered has written a sort of epitome of Pliny’s Natural History, 
with liberal quotations from Philemon Holland’s Tudor translation. The organi- 
zation of the material is well illustrated by the very first chapter, entitled “Of 
Man”, where we find the following sequence of topics: the Stoic conception of 
nature and man, longevity, abnormal births, change of sex, long-distance run- 
ning, feats of strength, memory, happiness, immortality. Wethered believes that 
“by knowing too much we only succeed in the end in starving the imagination” 
(p. xii), and in his chatty comments we learn that Aristotle was the “first evolu- 
tionist” (p. 44) and that Herodotus “constituted the very foundation of the 
knowledge accepted by all ancient writers” (p. 251). In his necessarily unsuc- 
cessful search for “the mind of the ancient world” he replaces historical criticism 
by exaggerated reverence, unable to see that truth is not the inevitable foe of 
appreciation. M. I. FINKELSTEIN. 
GENERAL ARTICLES 


"BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ. The Hittites: A List of References in the New York Public Library. 


Part 1. Bull. New York Public Library, Aug. 


©., J. Becker. yooo-aarige ægyptiske Bondekulturer. Tilskueren, Sept. 
„ARTHUR Joun Hopkins. A Defence of Egyptian Alchemy. /szs, May. 
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JULIAN MORGENSTERN, A Chapter in the History - ol the High-Priesthood: Am. Jour. Sem. 
Lang., Oct. A 

PauL CLochuÉ. Histoire grecque, 1933-37 [cont.]. Rev, Hist Bull, Crit., Jan. 

Louis GERNET. Les dix archontes de 581. Rev. Philol., July. | 

Franz MILTNER. Des Themistokles Strategie, Kiro, XXXI, no. 2. 

H. D. WesrLakE. Alcibiades, Agis, and Spartan Policy. Jour. Hell. Stud., LVII, no. 1. 

J. A. R. Munro. The Constitution of Dracontides. Class. Quar., July. 

N. G. L. Hammonp. The Two Battles of Chaeronea, 338 B.C. and 86 B.C. Klio, XXXI, 
no. 2. 

HeLmuT Berve, Die Verschmelzungspolitik Alexanders des Grossen. Ibid. è 

A. Heuss. Antigonos Monophthalmos und die griechischen Städte. Hermes, LXXIII, no. 2. 

P. Treves. Introduzione alla storia della guerra corinzia. Athenaeum, Jan, 

Grorces Daux. L' asylie d’ Apamé. Bull. Corr. Hell., LXI, no. 2 

SHERMAN LeRoy WALLACE. Census and Poll-Tax in Ptolemaic Egypt. Am. Jour. Phil., Oct. 

WiLLiam Linn WESTERMANN. Komanos of the First Friends. Arch. f. Papyrusforsch., XML, 
no. I. 

K. W. MEIxLEJOHN. Roman Strategy and Tactics from 509 to 202 B.C. Greece and Rome, 
May. 

LorHar Wickert. Zu den Karthagervertragen, Klio, XXXI, no. 3. 

ATTILIO Degrassi. Problem: cronologici delle colonie di Luceria, Aquileia, Teanum Sidi- 
cinum. Riv, Filol., June. 

J. Heurcon, Le préteur P. Decius et l imperium de Marius. Rev. Études Latines, XVI, 
no. I. 

WERNER Scuur. Das sechste Consulat des Marius. Kito, XXXI, no. 3. 

WALTER ALLEN, JR. In Defense of Catiline. Cless. Jour., Nov. 

Louis E. Lorn. The Date of Julius Caesar's Departure from Alexandria. Jour. Rom. Stud., 
XXVIII, no. I. 

A. OLTRAMARE. Auguste et les Parthes. Rev. Etudes Latines, XVI, no. 1. 

KENNETH Scorr. Notes on Augustus’s Religious des Arch. f. ia 
XXXV, nos. 1-2. 

H. I. Bett. The Economic Crisis in Egypt under. Nerd. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXViil,, :no. I. 

MICHAEL Rosrovrzerr. Kaiser Trajan und Dura. Klio, XXXI no. Be 

Ernst Hout. Die angebliche “Doppelbestattung”, des Antoninus Pius. Ìbid., no. 2. 

Joser Kem. Kaiser Marcus und die Throntolge. Ibid., no. 3. 

A. ALFÖLDI. La grande crise du monde romain au III® siècle. Antig. Class:, May. 

Id. Zu den Christenvérfolgungen-in der Mitte des 3 Jahrhunderts.-Klo, XXXI, no.:3. ; 

A. LAUMONIER, Recherches sur la chronologie des prêtres de Panamara. Bull. Corr. Hell., 
LXI, no. 2, - 

C, B. WELLES. The limes of the Roman Legionaries i in Egypt. pr Rom. Stud., 
XXVIII, no. I. 

O. W. REINMUTH. The Prefectural Edict: I, The Praescriptio. Aegyptus, Jan. 

‘A. H. M. Jones. The Election of the Metropolitan Magistrates in Egypt. Jour. Egypt. 
Arch., June. 

JoserH Voor, Aegypten als Reichsprovinz im Wendel der Jahrtausende. Kiio, XXXI, no. 3. 

C. E. Van SickLE. Diocletian and the Decline of the: Roman Municipalities. Jour. Rom. 
Stud., XXVIII, no. r. 

A. HoEPFFNER. Un aspect de la lutte de Valentinian 1% contre le Sénat: La création du 
“Defensor plebis”, Rev. Hist., Apr. 

WILHELM Enssuin. Zu den Symmachiarii. Klio, XXXI, no. 3. 

Santo Mazzorino. La Prefettura del Pretorio sotto il Governo di Stilicone. Atene e Roma, 
Jan. 

A. V. SoLovyov. Zametki o dogovorakh Rusi s grekami [treaties between ancient Russia 
and the Greeks]. Slavia, 1938, no. 3. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 
Benct HILDEBRAND. Arkeologisk historiografi [review article]. Historisk Tidskrift (Sw.), 
1938, no. 3. 
Henry FieLD and E. Prosrov. Archaeology in the U.S.S.R. Am. Anthropologist, 1938. 
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M. TALLGREN. The Prehistory of Ingria. Eurasia Septentrionalis" Ant., 1938. 

C. BromoLm. Studier Over Danmarks bebyggelse i ældre bronzealder. Fortid og Nutid, 

Dec., 1937. 

. MarrincLyY and J. W, E. Pearce. The Amlwch Hoard. Bull. Board Celtic Stud., May. 
L. WooLLeY. The Excavations at Al Mina, Sueidia, I. Jour. Hell. Stud., LVIII, no. 1 

W. F. ALBRIGHT. The Chronology of a South Palestinian City, Tell El-'Ajjúl. Am. Jour. 
Sem. Lang., Oct. 

J. JannoraY and H. van EFFENTERRE. Fouilles de Krisa (Phocide). Ball. Corr. Hell., LXI, 
no. 2. 

PIERRE DEMARGNE and HENRI VAN Ena, Recherches à Dréros. Ibid. 

CuarLEs H. Moraan, Il. Excavations at Corinth, Autumn, 1937. 4m. four. Arch. July. 

Ernst HomL. Der Cupido der Augustusstatue von Primaporta und der grosse Pariser 
„Cameo. Klio, XXXI, no. 3. 

A. W. Van Buren. News Items from Rome. Am. Jour. Arch., July. 
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EPIGRAPHICAL AND LITEKARY SOURCES 


Epovarp DuormĪme. Nouvelle lettre d’ Ugarit en écriture alphabétique. Syria, XIX, no. 2. 

CHARLES VIROLLEAUD. Textes alphabétiques de Ras Shamra provenant de la 1X* campagne. 
Ibid. 

Grorczs Dossin. Les archives épistolaires du palais de Mari. Ibid. 

A. T. Ormsrean. Darius and his Behistun Inscription. Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., Oct. 

Martin P. NiLsson. The New Inscription of the Salaminioi. Am. Jour. Phil, Oct. 

A. B. Wesr and A. M. WOODWARD. Studies in the Attic Treasure-Records. Jour. Hell. 
Stud., LVIII, no. 1. 

Vicror EHRENBERG. Ofella di Cirene. Riv. Filol., June. 

Henri VAN EFFENTERRE. A propos du serment des Drériens. Bull. Corr. Hell., LXI, no. 2. 

MicHEL FEYEL. Études d’ épigraphie béotienne. Ibid. 

Jacques Coupry. Études d’ épigraphie délienne. Ibid. 

P. WUILLEUMIER. Tarente et Tarentum. Rev. Études Latines, XVI, no. 1. 

J, G. Mirne. Roman Literary Evidence on the Coinage. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXVIII, no. 1. 

M. A. Levi. La grande iscrizione di Ottaviano trovato a Roso. Riv. Filol., June. 

N. G. L. Hammon. The Sources of Diodorus Siculus. Class. Quar., July. 

PAUL LEMERLE. Nouvelles inscriptions latines de Philippes. Bull. Corr. Hell., LXI, no. 2. 

P. LamBrEcHTS, La famille des Ummidii Quadrati. Antiq. Class., May. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
G. C. Boyce 


Storta della logica in Occidente. By. Caro PrantL. Eta Medievale, Parte prima, 
, Dal secolo Vil al secolo XII. Versione Italiana, condotta sopra la seconda edizione 
Tedesca da Ludovico Limentani, [“Tl Pensiero Storico” sotto gli auspici dell’ 
Ente Nazionale di Cultura.] (Florence, “La Nuova Italia”, 1937, pp. xx, 460, 
44 l.) Prantl’s Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande, which appeared in four 
volumes between 1861 and 1870, is still an indispensable storehouse of scholarly 
material for the student of logic and medieval philosophy in general. A con- 
siderable part must naturally be read in the light of more recent researches; 
some of its conclusions are no longer acceptable, and the attitude of the author 
towards medieval thought does not meet with favor today. But nevertheless it 
is the only great synthesis which we possess on this important subject, and the 
quality of its scholarship and the vigor of its exposition give it an abiding value. 
The entire work was published in a photographic reproduction by Fock in 
Leipzig in 1927. The Italian translator has seen fit to begin with the medieval 
part and has given us here the translation of the volume which covers the period 
from the seventh to the twelfth century, based on the second edition of that 
volume which appeared in 1885. The text is practically unchanged. No attempt 
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has been made to bring the work up to date. The copious notes, which constitute 
the greater part of the work, have, however, been carefully revised and edited. 
é Dino BIGONGIARI. 


Commentarius Cantabrigiensis in Epistolas Pauli e Schola Petri Abaelardi. Volume 
I, In Epistolam ad Romanos. By Artur Lanperar. [Publication in Mediaeval 
Studies, The University of Notre Dame.] (Notre Dame, the University, 1937, 
pp. xlii, 223, $2.25.) This is a commentary by an unknown author, whose re- 
flections of the teachings of Abelard may possibly be traced to knowledge 
acquired from the oral teaching of the master or to a lectura by Abelard on all 
the Pauline writings. The text was written by a copyist between 1141 and 1152. 


The Economic History of England. By E. Lirson. Volume I, The Middle Ages. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (New York, Macmillan, 1937, pp. xii, 
674, $5.75.) This is a complete revision of a work which appeared first in 1915. 
New material has been incorporated in it, particularly in the chapters on the 
manor, the agrarian revolution, towns, fairs, markets, gilds, and the woolen 
industry. The additions have led to the enlargement of the volume by more 
than one hundred pages. 


The Registrum Antiquissimum of the Cathedral Church of Lincoln. Volume IV. 
Edited by the late C. W. Foster and Katuieen Major. [The Lincoln Record 
Society.] (Hereford, printed for the Society by the Hereford Times, 1937, pp. 
XXXIX, 344.) This volume continues the admirable tradition of its predecessors 
and like them will serve as a model of editing. Miss Major, who assisted Canon 
Foster before his death and now serves as sole editor, contributes a short preface, 
and Professor Stenton a longer memoir of Canon Foster, accompanying the 
dedication of the book to his memory. The memoir creates for us a picture of 
Canon Foster’s great work in making Lincoln’s unrivaled medieval material 
accessible, both by founding the Lincola Record Society and also by his own 
continuous work in editing, He had great knowledge of fact and a mastery of 
all the tools of the best modern scholarship. He published in all twenty-nine 
volumes, amongst which were not only authoritative studies of. medieval manu- 
scripts but also important works on the history of the church in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. This particular volume, begun by him, contains 357 
charters of the west and north ridings of Lindsey. They are the record in the 
main of small gifts of Jand to the church made by small men, ranging in date 
from the middle of the twelfth through the early thirteenth century, with a few 
later documents, They include a few grants of men and their families—one of a 
man with his heirs and homage. They indicate the prevalence of the two-field 
system of husbandry and contain references to local agrarian arrangements, 
measures of land, rents, and similar matters of some interest. Like the earlier 
volumes of the Registrum the fourth has its full quota of notes, tables, beautiful 
illustrations of manuscripts and seals, and careful indexes. Three more volumes 
are promised to complete the series on the present excellent scale of editing. 

N. NEILson. 


Les annales de Saint-Pierre de Gand et de Saint-Amand: Annales Blandinienses, 
Annales Elmarenses, Annales Formoselenses, Annales Elnonenses. Published 
with an Introduction and Notes by Pip Grierson. [Commission royale d’his- 
toire.] (Brussels, Palais des Académies, 1937, pp. Ixvi, 214, 30 fr.) This edition 
of the annals of St. Peter of Ghent and of St. Amand renders easily accessible 
to students of history very important material for medieval Flanders and ex- 
cellent examples of a particular type of source material. It subjects the older 
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editions of three sets of annals, the Annales Blandinienses, Formoselenses, and 
Elnonenses, to thé critical and corrective standards of modern scholarship and 
adds a fourth set, the Elmarenses, heretofore unprinted but now combined with 
the other three by the editor. Annals of this kind, as is well known, developed 
from notes kept in the margins or between the lines of the tables from which 
the monks in various monasteries determined the date of Easter, using the 
astronomical calculations of Bede and Denys le Petit. Such notes developed in 
length and content, as is clearly seen in this particular collection, until they 
exceeded in importance the tables themselves—‘‘the annals have become chron- 
icles”, They contain miscellaneous material dictated by interest in ecclesiastical 
matters, gifts to monasteries, earthquakes, miracles, deaths, translations, floods, 
eclipses, famines, pestilences, and references to great personages-—emperors and 
kings, saints and bishops—together with some notice of current historical events, 
usually in very brief form. The editor gives in the introduction the necessary 
information on the dates and provenance of the manuscripts, their relation to 
one another, and to other annals now lost. The documents are fully equipped 
with notes on textual matters and with the elucidation of historical questions. 
There is a full index of persons and places. N. NEILson. 
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The Court Book of the Barony of Carnwath, 1523-1542. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by WiLLiam Crorr Dickinson. [The Scottish History Society.] (Edinburgh, 
printed at the University Press by T. and A. Constable for the Society, 1937, 
pp. cxxiv, 235.) The present volume supplies a transcript of the earliest court 
baron records preserved in the General Register House, Edinburgh, though some 
few earlier baronial court books are extaat in private hands and possibly throw 
light upon baronial jurisdiction prior ta the effective operation of the factors 
that were to contribute to its decline. Dr. Dickinson’s text provides a picture of 
private jurisdiction falling into desuetude and mainly concerned with directing 
the economic and domestic life of the community. Perhaps the court of the small 
baron or laird never did enjoy the fuller administrative and jurisdictional rights 
that accompanied a barony held iz regalitatem, but much of the still substantial 
criminal jurisdiction properly appendant to a simple grant zn baroniam had 
passed by the sixteenth century to the royal courts. Only punishment for theft 
was permitted the court of Carnwath, and then only when the thief was taken 
“with the fang”. The civil business of the court consisted chiefly of actions for 
petty debt, possessory actions, law-burrows, and the quasi-criminal actions of 
arrestment, bloodwite, and deforcement. As the fullest Scottish court baron 
record in print, the volume supplies useful information upon the constitution of 
the court, its machinery and procedure, the functions of its officers, and its 
methods of trial. To the text Dr. Dickinson has prefixed a learned introductory 
essay on the barony as a feudal administrative unit and on feudal jurisdiction 
in Scotland generally. Unfortunately little use has been made of comparative 
legal material drawn from England and the Continent, though the author 
might have modified his views in several instances, particularly upon the im- 
portance of the absque introitu clauses in Scots charters, by reference to dis- 
cussions that have centered in similar but non-Scottish materials. Appended to 
the volume is a jubilee history of the Scottish History Society, which celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary in 1936, . S. E. THORNE. 


Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliaments respecting North America. 
Edited by Leo Francis Stocx. Volume IV, 1728-1739. (Washington, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1937, pp. xxvii, 888, $5.25.) The fourth volume of 
Dr. Stock’s exceedingly valuable series of extracts from the proceedings and 
debates of the British parliaments respecting North America covers the subject 
from 1728 to the outbreak of the war with Spain in 1739. The period covered is 
therefore much shorter than was the case with the earlier volumes, partly because 
of the multiplicity of the subjects treated, such as those relating to colonial 
boundaries, the logwood issue, and the whole South Seas question, and partly 
because of the inclusion of long extracts from various speeches in parliament, 
particularly of all that concerns the debate upon the relations with Spain. No 
one can doubt the value of these extracts, but they are lengthy and often repe- 
titious and slow up the progress of the work. I am inclined to think that if the 
practice is to be continued in future volumes, some curtailment of speeches 
might be desirable. This is perhaps a hard saying, and I say it unwillingly, 
knowing well that the selection of what is important and what is not is one of 
the most difficult tasks confronting an editor. Personally, 1 have profited greatly 
by these speeches, for they make the dry bones of the official entries take on 
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animation and color and picture a parliamentary scene that is vivid and realistic, 
They also disclose the minds of the parliament members, not only on the 
matter under debate but also on many other questions that come in almost in- 
cidentally. But eager as I am not to see Dr. Stock’s work slowed up, I must 
admit that I should find it difficult to know just how far to limit the use of this 
supplemental matter. For the editing of the volume I have only the highest 
praise. The introduction and footnotes are witness to the thoroughness of Dr. 
Stock’s research and the soundness of his scholarship. CHARLES M. ANDREWS. 


Some Unpublished Letters of Lord Chesterfield. With an Introduction by SIDNEY 
L. GULICK, jr. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1937, pp. 84, $1.50.) 
Of these twenty-six newly discovered letters to Chesterfield’s godson and heir, 
seventeen were dictated and signed during the earls last illness during the eight 
months preceding his death in March, 1773. They complete the series of letters 
to the boy, which were first edited by Lord Carnarvon in 1890; in his volume 
the date of the last letter published was June, 1770. Since Dobrée’s recent in- 
clusive edition of Chesterfield’s letters contains only four for the period of his 
illness, and those to persons less close to the earl, the chief interest of this 
volume lies in added biographical details of his last days. The education cf the 
recipient of the letters, then a boy of seventeen engaged in making the grand 
tour of the Continent, is a main theme, and a memorandum on this subject, 
which completes the volume, shows some variation from Chesterfield’s earlier 
educational plans for his heir. The explanatory notes are full and adequate. 

l Gerpa RICHARDS CROSBY. 


The Hargrave Correspondence, 1821-1843. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
G. P. pe T. GLAzEBROOK. [The Champlain Society.] (Toronto, the Society, 1938, 
Pp. XXVI, 472, xii.) Until the Hudson's Bay Record Society develops its program 
of publications this volume is likely to be unique. James Hargrave, who was 
stationed at York Factory shortly after the merger of the Canadian fur com- 
panies in 1821, built up an enormous correspondence with other Hudson's Bay 
Company servants which embraced the Pacific triangle (California-Hawaii- 
Alaska), the Mackenzie River and Hudson's Bay basins, and the posts on the 
St. Lawrence. Professor Glazebrook has selected and published in full 176 
letters to Hargrave covering the period 1821-43. The most interesting are those 
from the chief agents at distributing centers like Norway House, the Red River, 
Fort Simpson, and Fort Vancouver (Columbia River). There is abundant evi- 
dence of the determination to cut down imports by developing agriculture and 
collecting fish and pemmican. Efforts at beaver conservation provoked endless 
difficulties with the Indians and between post managers. The dramatic retreat 
of the company before missionary settlement in Oregon is intimately portrayed. 
Naturally the personal lives of the fur traders are amply revealed. Hargrave's 
correspondents were tremendously interested in the revolutionary changes taking 
place in England and the Canadas, and periodicals passed from hand to hand 
across and around the continent about as freely as the cherished writings of 
Scott, Napier, Southey, Lockhart, and Cooper. There are many oddities in the 
volume, but only two can be noted here: the wreck of a Japanese trading vessel 
near the Columbia in 1835 and the transportation home of the survivors in the 
hope of opening Japan to foreign commerce; and a sudden passion among 
illiterate Indians at Norway House in 1839 to own books and to pretend to 
explain them to less imaginative barterers. There are a number of examples of 
hasty editing and indexing, but a patient reader can remedy them for himself. 

J. B. BREBNER. 
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Letters of Queen Victoria from the Archives of the House of Brandenburg-Prussia. 
Translated from the German by Mrs. J. Pudney and Lord Sudley, Edited by 
Hector BoLrrHo. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1938, pp. viii, 283, $3.00.) 
Queen Victoria was an indefatigable correspondent. Hector Bolitho has un- 
covered another cache of her letters in the royal Prussian archives. Most of these 
are letters to the Princess Augusta of Prussia (queen after 1861 and empress 
after 1871) covering a period of forty years, 1849 to 1889. There are also letters 
from Victoria to successive kings of Prussia dating back to 1841. The letters 
selected for reproduction are accompanied by just enough interlarding comment 
to place each in its essential setting. Otherwise the editor has wisely allowed 
them to speak for themselves, and this they do most satisfactorily, particularly 
those to Augusta. For the period following the death of Victoria’s uncle, Leo- 
pold, these letters stand alone in the amount of light they throw on the character 
of the queen. In them Victoria’s rather cold and almost calculating attitude 
toward her children stands out in vivid contrast to the overmastering affection 
for Albert and the congealing grief that settled upon her with his death. These 
phenomena the candid queen not only states but analyzes and explains. “I have 
such a number of children”, she writes in 1856, “that I shall be provided with 
them for many years to come.” Yet in her greatest need she found the company 
of her children “no support”. In later years she confessed that she doubted even 
their international value. Her fondest hopes of binding Britain and Germany 
by regal ties declined with the rise of Bismarck. General reader and specialist 
alike should find matters of interest in this fresh Victorian material, although 
for the latter it will serve rather to clarify and confirm than to alter previous 

- historical interpretations. W. MENzies WHITELAW. 


Pietermaritzburg Panorama: A Survey of Cne Hundred Years of an African City. 
By ALAN F. Harterstey. (Pietermaritzburg, Shuter and Shooter; London, John 
Clark, 1938, pp. 126, 7s. 6d.) Seventy-five years ago, before the discovery of 
diamonds ushered in an industrial age, South Africa was almost entirely a land 
of rural settlement. A few towns like Capetown, Grahamstown, and Pieter- 
maritzburg, none of them of any considerable size, served the commercial 
interests of a widely scattered and sluggish rural population. But diamonds and 
gold brought a peremptory economic revolution. Kimberley and Johannesburg - 
became great modern industrial communities that dominated the life of the 
subcontinent. By the time of the Boer Wa- the urban population of South Africa 
had outstripped the rural population. The history of a town, therefore, even of 
a town of merchants and civil servants like Pietermaritzburg, would be an 
essential part of the story of the inrush into South Africa of capital and enter- 
prise and industrial labor that swept away the grave and secluded republics. 
Yet Professor Hattersley makes no attempt to write such a history. Instead he 
has written a pleasant book of the daily and intimate things in the life of Pieter- 
maritzburg. Leading citizens, well-known streets and buildings, the first football 
match, a hoax by a British regiment, fashions—+these topical and familiar things 
are the main concern of a book which is not without interest to the social 
historian but which will appeal principally to those who are personally 
acquainted with Pietermaritzburg. C. W. DE Krew rer. 


Unfinished Journey. By Jack Jones. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd 
George. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. 303, $3.00.) The 
student of British social history will find this book an interesting case history 
of two families during the past fifty years in the now “distressed area” of South 
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Wales. The author, with little benefit of formal education, has developed from 
being a natural workers’ orator into an excellent self-trained writer. After be- 
ginning with his father in the coalpits, he enlisted during the South African 
War and found himself called from the mines again as a reservist for infantry 
service in France in 1914. After demobilization his response to the economic 
disruption of his home region was to serve in succession as Communist, Labor 
Party, Liberal, and finally Mosleyite agitator during trade union and parlia- 
mentary campaigns. Obviously no theorist, he emerges from his own book as 
a kindly, impetuous human. being who won through to a charitable attitude 
toward life and harsh circumstances, It would be hard to surpass this auto- 
biography as an intimate picture of the clanlike existence of the men and women 
who live now above and now below the margin of the dole. Jones's own sons 
range from an errand-boy to an Oxford undergraduate. J. B. BREBNER. 
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Library Ouar., July. 
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F. S. Tupper. Mary Palmer, Alias Mrs. Andrew Marvell. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., June. 
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at Barbados in 1693. Jour. Barbados Museum and Hist. Soc., Aug. 
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W. H. Cornoc. Sir Samuel Garth, a Court Physician of the 18th Century. Isis, July. 

CamiLtE Roy. Le centenaire de la Vérendrye. Canada Fr., Oct. 
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(1793). Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 
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C, S, SRINIVASACHARI. Nawab Muhammad Ali and the Siege of Arcot, 1751. Indian Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 

Jean McLacuLan. The Seven Years’ Pee and the West Indian Policy of Carvajal and 
Wall. Eng. Hist. Rev., July. 
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1765-74. Bengal: Past and Present, Jan. 

A. P. Das Gurra. The Select Committee in Bengal and its Conflict with the Council in 
1770. Ibid. 

GEORGE SHERBURN. Walpole's Marginalia in Additions to Pope, 1776. Huntington Library 
Quar., July. 

Bern ANDERSON. The Career of Captain George Van Couver. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Sept. 

R. F. Jones. A Conjecture about Adam Smith. Dalhousie Rev., Oct. . 

M, C. Hitt. A Note on the Sheffield Edition of Gibbon's Autobiography. Rev. Eng. Stud., 
Oct. 

SAMUEL Simms. A Select Bibliography of the United Irishmen, 1791-8. Irish Hist. Stud., 
Sept. 

R. J. WiLkixsox. Bencoolen. Jour. Malayan Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc., July. 

Marion Gitroy. The Imperial Customs Establishment in Nova Scotia, 1825-1855. Can. 
Hist. Rev., Sept. 

Harotp TEMPERLEY. British Secret Diplomacy from Canning to Grey. Cam. Hist. Jour., 
VI, no. 1. 

N. Gass. Ashley and the Conservative Party in 1842. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

MicHaEL Tierney. Politics and Culture: Daniel O'Connell and the Gaelic Past. Studies, 
Sept. 

R. D. Wurms. Antiquarian Interest in Elizabethan Drama before Lamb. Publ. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc., June. 

DoucLas MacKay and W. K. Lamb. More Light on Thomas Simpson. Beaver, Sept. 

G. J. Becker. Landor's Political Purpose. Stud. in Philology, Oct. 

T. W. Bruce. The Economic Theories of John Craig, a Forgotten English Economist. 
Quar, Jour. Ec., Aug. 

J. A. Gruson. The “Persistent Fallacy” of the Governors Head. Can. Hist. Rev., Sept. 

W. K. Lans. The Advent of the “Beaver”. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., July. 

E. Havévy. Sir Robert Peel in 1841. Rev. Hist. Mod., Mar. 

PercivaL SPEAR. Bentinck and Education. Car. Hist. Jour, Vi, no. 1. 

P. C. Squrres. Charles Dickens as Criminologist. Jour. Crim. Law and Criminology, July. 

Gavin B. HENDERSON. Lord Palmerston and the Secret Service Fund. Eng. Hust. Rev., July. 

A. L. Baper. Those. Mesmeric Victorians. Colophon, Summer. 

SeLwyn BANWELL. A Frontier Judge. [Sir Matthew Baillie Begbie, Chief Justice of British 
Columbia.] Can. Bar Rev., Sept. 

F. W. Laine. Hudson’s Bay Company Lands and Colonial Farm Settlement on the vee 
land of British Columbia, 1858-1871, Pacific Hist, Rev., Dec. 

W. S. WaLLace. A Soldier-Scientist in the North-West [Sir J. H. Lefroy]. Queen's Quar., 
Autumn. 

G. A. Barrar. British Sloops of 1875: The Wooden Ram-Bowed Type. Mariner’s Mirror, 

July. 

Frank H. UNDERHILL. Edward Blake, the Supreme Court Act, and the Appeal to the Privy 
Council, 1875-6. Can. Hist. Rev., Sept. 

A. J. MarDer. The English Armament Industry and Navalism in the Nineties. Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Sept. 

R. J. Sonrac. Review Article: British Policy in 1913-14. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 

J. D. Gorbon. The Rajah Brooke and Joseph Conrad. Stud. Philology, Oct. 

N. T. ELLiFF. Notes on the Abolition of the English Grand Jury. jour. Crim. Law and 
Criminology, May. 

E. G. SeLwYN. The Doctrinal Situation in 1 the Church of England. Quar. Rev., July. 

R. B. Srewarr. Treaty-Making Procedure in the British Dominions. Am. Jour. Internat. 
Law, July. 
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Id. Treaty-Making Procedure in the United Kingdom. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug. 

AHERN DaccETT. Treaty Legislation in Canada. Can. Bar Rev., Mar. 

NORMAN Rosson. The Official Secrets Act and the British Press. Journalism Quar. ., Sept. 

E. M. Burns and Harry MaLisorFF. Administrative Integration of Unemployment Insur- 
ance and Relief in Great Britain. Social Service Rev., Sept. 

W. H. Hurr. Economic Aspects of the Report of the Cape Coloured Commission. South 
African jour. Ec., June. 

ARTHUR W. Bromace. Anglo-Irish Accord. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 

R. G. Trorrer. Which Way Canada? Queen’s Quar., Autumn. 

H. F. Quinn. The Bogey of Fascism in Quebec. Dalhousie Rev., Oct. 

R. F. McWiLLiams. The Amendment of the Constitution. Can. Bar Rev., June. 

W. C. Crarx. Financial Administration of the Government of Canada. Can. Jour. Ec. and 
Pol. Sci., Aug. 

ALEXANDER Brapy. The Critical Problems of Canadian Federalism. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Oct. 

W. P. M. Kennepy. Annual Survey of the Literature of Constitutional and Administrative 
Law and of Empire History. Can, Hist. Rev., Sept. 

Special Empire Number, with contributions by W. Ivor Jennings, €. R. Buxton, H. J. 
Laski, and others, including representatives of the Dominions and India. Pol. Quar., Oct. 


DocuMENTS 


C. F. MuLLerr, ed. A Letter by Joseph Glanvill on the Future State. Huntington Library 
Quar., July. 

Goprrey Davies and MARION TINLING, eds. Correspondence of James Brydges and Robert 
Harley, created Earl of Oxford. Ibid. 

C. L. CarLson, ed. Edward Cave's Club, and its Project for a Literary Review. PAilolog. 
Quar., Apr. 

P. L. Carver, ed. Wolfe to the Duke of Richmond. Univ. Toronto Quar., Oct. 

L’Angleterre de 1780 vue par des commercants de Rouen. Rev. Hist. Mod., Mar. 

Drxon Wecrer. Four Unpublished Letters from Boswell to Burke. Mod. Philology, Aug. 

C. E.. WurTZBURG. A Letter from Captain Light to. Lord Cornwallis, dated 20th June, 
1788. Jour. Malayan Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc., July. 

GOLDwIN SMITH, ed. Sir Francis Bond Head: A Foot-note. Can. Hist. Rev., Sept. 

F. H. UNDERHILL, ed. Edward Blake's Interview with Lord Cairns on the Supreme Court 
Act, July 5, 1876. Ibid. 


FRANCE, BELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS 
S. B. Clough 


Henry of Navarre. By Quentin Hursr. (New York, Appleton-Century, 1938, pp. 
319, $3.50.) In the history of France between the colossi, Charlemagne and 
Napoléon, there were kings of very varied sorts, to whom we are accustomed 
to apply the adjectives good, bad, clever, dull, headstrong, feeble, etc. Of them 
all, the king who has best established his reputation as a foresighted and able 
ruler is Henry of Navarre. Mr. Quentin Hurst shows us how intricate it is to 
follow the thread of his life in all its details. One must disagree with the author 
in a number of facts: “Henry of Navarre never avoided risks” (p: 23); he really 
was one of the wariest of men. “The plain ... Diane of Poitiers” (p. 16); there 
is good evidence of her beauty. “Coligny was planning to give his idea of 
national unity a tangible expression by marrying Henry of Navarre to Margaret 
of Valois” (p. 26); the marriage was arranged by Catherine de Médicis and 
Jeanne d'Albret, not by Coligny. Francois de Guise “had saved France at St 
Quentin” (p. 44); Francois de Guise was not present at the lost battle of 
St. Quentin. As to the attempt upon Coligny’s life, “The ball struck the forefinger 
of his left hand and lodged in his right arm” (p. 31); it happens to have been 
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his right hand and his left arm. Of Henry III the author says, “At Venice he 
wasted two months in luxury and debauch” (p. 42); he stayed there eight days. 
These, and there are others like them, are small matters, but they create some 

doubt as to the accuracy of the author's judgments in the interesting chapters 
concerning Henry of Navarre's administration, the reconstruction of France, 
and the “Great Design”, which otherwise seem very fair and reasonable. In the 
bibliography the author does not include the best biography, Henry IV by Pierre 
de Vaissiére (1928). H. D. Sepewicx. 


The Clermont Assizes of 1665: A Merry Account of a Grim Court. Being a Trans- 
lation of Abbé Fléchier’s Mémoires sur les Grands Jours d' Auvergne, by W. W. 
Comrort, President of Haverford College. Foreword by William B. Linn. 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937, pp. ix, 291, $3.00.) These 
mémoires have had a curious history. When they were published, in 1844, the 
outcries of scandalized churchmen, descendants of characters mentioned by the 
abbé, and outraged local patriots led to their suppression. Finally, the classic 
edition by Chéruel appeared in 1856, and a popular edition by M. Ferrand was 
published in 1930. President Comfort has relied chiefly on the latter text for 
his excellent and charming translation. The Abbé Fléchier unwittingly pre- 
sented us with one of the most valuable sources of information for provincial 
France in the early years of Louis XIV’s personal rule. The extraordinary court 
appointed by the king struck such terror into the hearts of the local nobility 
that most of them fled; so that while a few were punished for their crimes 
against helpless tenants and neighbors, many more were hanged only in effigy. 
The young abbé was just as much interested, however, in local society as in the 
proceedings of the court, and his gossip, shrewd comments, and humor are as 
entertaining to us as they must have been to Madame de Caumartin, his patron’s 
wife, for whom the account was probably written. President Comfort’s preface 
and numerous notes are helpful guides to an understanding of the text. 

E, A. BELLER. 


Lettres du Général Leclerc, commandant en chef de l'armée de Saint-Domingue 
en 1802. Published with an Introduction by Paur Roussier, [Bibliothèque d'his- 
toire coloniale.] (Paris, Leroux, 1937, pps 361, 40 fr.) The Leclerc Expedition, 
dispatched to the Caribbean late in 1801 to reconquer St. Domingue from 
Toussaint L'Ouverture and thus pave the way for the establishment of a vast 
French colony in the Mississippi Valley, suffered one of the worst disasters in 
the annals of overseas expansion. Three fifths of the 35,000 soldiers sent out 
perished of yellow fever, and another fifth died in combat. Considering the epic 
qualities of this drama, source material is surprisingly scant. Few returning had 
the heart to narrate the disasters which had overwhelmed them, and little save 
official apologies was ever penned. The authors of such face-saving justifications 
portrayed the dead commander as a blundering incompetent, and responsibility 
for the tragedy has commonly been placed at his door. But a hitherto neglected 
source of information, now made generally available for the first time, reveals 
a wholly different picture and necessitates a revaluation of the popular estimate. 
A total of 146 dispatches by Leclerc to his superiors between his appointment in 
October, 1801, and his death a year Jater have been located. They were ad- 
dressed chiefly to Napoleon and the minister of the marine and are preserved 
in the national archives, the ministry of war archives, and the colonial 
archives. They constitute what is, in effect, the official report on the expedition 
and are therefore of priceless value. They are here published with five appen- 
dixes including Leclerc’s instructions and letters addressed to L’Ouverture, 
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calling upon him to restore the colony to its ancient allegiance. They reveal 
Leclerc’s thorough grasp of the complexities confronting him, his methodical 
projects for solving them in turn, and the success attending his early efforts. 
They do much to substantiate the belief always held by a minority that, but for 
the ravages of plague, St. Domingue would have been reconquered and that 
Leclerc would have emerged one of the dominant personalities of the age. 
M. Roussier’s introduction presents an able summary of events. Several illus- 
trations, a large map, and a good index (a rare phenomenon in French books) 
lend finishing touches to a highly important work. Lower. Josepu Racatz. 


ARTICLES 


R. DEGRIJSE. Oorsprong van het haringkaken in Vlaanderen. Nederland. Historiebl., Apr. 

P. GEYL. Duits en Diets. Ibid. 

L. J. Rocer, Over karakter en omvang van de Nederlandse emigratie in de PRE 
eeuw., Hist. Tijdsch., 1938, no. 1. 

FLORENCE EDLER DE Roover. Market for Spices in Antwerp, 1538-1544. Rev. Belge Philol. 
et Hist., Jan., 1938. 

Max HorkHeEtmer. Montaigne und die Funktion der Skepsis. Zeitsch. f. Sozialf., Vil, 
nos. 1-2, 

THEOBALD Maruew. Law-French. Law Quar. Rev., July. 

GEORGES Pacis. Le Conseil du Roi et la vénalité des offices pendant les premières années 
du ministère de Richelieu. Rev. Hist., Apr. 

P. HEYMANN. Un traitant sous Louis XIII: Antoine Feydeau. Rev. Hist. Mod., Jan., 1938. 

Louis Batirro.. La naissance de Louis XIV. Rev. Deux Mondes, Sept. 

Henry V. S. Ocpen. The Antithesis of Nature and Art, and Rousseau's Rejection of the 
Theory of Natural Rights. Am. Pol. Sct. Rev., Aug. 

P. Gras and J. RicauLr. Ce qu’on peut trouver dans un terrier: La seigneurie et le village 
d’Hauterive à la veille de la Révolution. An. Hist. Ec. et Soc., July. 

ANDRÉE GOBERT. Le district des Enfants trouvés au Faubourg Saint-Antoine en 1789. 
Rév. Fr., 1938, no. 3. 

E, B. Duser. Boislandry député aux GO de 1789. An. Hist, Rév. Fr., July. 

C. Lupwic Loxxe. Le plaidoyer de Malouet en faveur de l'esclavage en 1789. Ibid., May. 

DanieL BERNARD. Recherches sur la chouannerie dans le” Finistére. An. Bretagne, 1937, 
nos. 1 and 2. 

L. De CarbenaL. Robespierrisme et terrorisme après Thermidor. An. Hist, Rév. Fr., July. 

MaxiME Leroy. Le Saint-Simonisme de Sainte-Beuve. Zettsch. f. Sozialf., VII, nos. 1-2. 

E, CANTILLON. Thorbecke en de Maaskwestie. Nederland. Historiebl., July. 

G. Prossy. Recherches sur les chambres syndicales ouvrières. Rev. Hist. Mod., Jan., 1938. 

L. Van Der Essen. De historische Gebondenheid der Nederlanden. Nederland. Histortebl., 
Apr. 

DocuMENTS 

ConsTANCE and PAUL SAINTONGE. Eighteenth-Century Racketeering. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 

Litanies du Tiers Etats: Les droits de la femme et de la citoyenne. An. Hist. Rév. Fr., July. 

Notes sur la sécularisation de VÉtat-Civil dans le district de Thiers. Ibid. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J]. Falnes 


Försvarsfrågan i svensk politik från 1809 till Krimkriget. By ALLAN Jansson. (Upp- 
sala, Appelberg, 1935, pp. xxxiv, 724.) This work combines breadth of view 
with painstaking and exhaustive detail. The first section admirably welds to- 
gether strategic principles, foreign policy, and the political aspects of defense; 
the second section is almost purely military. To an extraordinary extent French 
revolutionary experience and nineteenth century military theory are woven into 
the Swedish background. Technical and partisan discussion in Riksdag and press 
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is summarized at length, though it was often doctrinaire and futile. For example, 
pages are given to the argument between Forsell and Franc-Sparre on whether 
Stockholm should be fortified because it was the capital or because of its 
strategic position (pp. 111 ff.; ef. p. 75). Likewise the debates on steam power for 
the navy are amusing, though technical developments made arguments obsolete 
before anything was done. In analysis of the naval- debates the author shows how 
decision between a skerries fleet of small boats or a few large sea vessels turned 
not only on what might be best for Sweden herself but on what fleet a probable 
ally would most value. Yet whether that ally would be Britain or Russia was 
unsolved for years on account of Carl Johan's stanch but unpopular Russophile 
sentiments. Discussion of land strategy involved chiefly the idea of central de- 
_fense and withdrawal from the border. Among the topics of broadest interest 
in the book are: the concept of neutrality and its defense (pp. 155, 218 ff.); 
universal military duty and its relation to democracy (chapters 12-14); the 
dependence of government on the national will (pp. 58, 60, passim). The 
author has utilized an exceptionally wide range of literature including news- 
papers and most of the archive material, although he has missed the important 
Gustav Löwenhielm Samling in Riksarkivet. The most serious defect of this ex- 
. cellent piece of research is its ponderous form. FRANKLIN D. Scorr. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Volume 197, 
May. (Philadelphia, the Academy, 1938, pp. ix, i, 301, $2.00.) This issue, edited 
by Bertil Ohlin, the Swedish economist, is devoted to “Social Problems and 
Policies in Sweden”. Eighteen Swedish contributors discuss various aspects of 
recent social developments in their country. 


ARTICLES 


Enix Arup. Historie ved Københavns universitet 1537-1937. Scandia, 1938, no. 1. 

Foxe Linpserc. Varför misslyckades det svensk-lybeckska krigsforetaget mot Skane 
1523? Hist. Tidskr. (Sw.), 1938, no. 2. 

ARTHUR ADELL. Primiróversittarna av nya testamentet pá svenska 1526. Scandia, 1938, - 
no. 1. 

RupoLF ELANDER. Myten om den ljushárige mannen i Erik XIV:s historia. Ibid. 

HELGE ALMQUIST. En fórolyckad moskovitisk beskickning: Ett bidrag til Osteuropas och 
Sveriges historia ár 1575. Hist. Tidskr. (Sw.), 1938, no. 2. 

Orro Luv. The Development of Estonian Culture. Baltic and Sc. Countries, Sept. 

Torsen Krogu. Optogsbilleder fra Christian IV’s Kroningsfest. Tilskueren, Sept. 

Brrerr Grage. Den nordiska allianstanken under hollindsk-engelska kriget 1652-54. Hist. 
Tidskr. (Sw.), 1938, no. 3. 

Sven ULric Parme. Till Kannedomen om Karl IX:s muntliga framstiliningssátt: Nagra 
lybska bidrag. Ibid. 

ANNA Z. OSTERMAN. “Den stora vedermödan” i Skaftafells syssla: Glimten från 1700-talets 
Island. Ord och Bild, 1938, no. 7. : 

CARL Axe. Jonan GapoLin. Biskop Jakob Gadolin och myntrealisationsfiágan inför 1772 
ars banco-deputation. Finsk Tidskrift, Sept. 

FREDRIK LacerroTH. Beskattningsmakten i 1809 ars RF. Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift, 1938, 
nos, 1-2, 

L. G. von Bonsporrr. Hovjunkaren Pehr af Forselles’ passiva motstand. Finsk Tidskrift, 
July. i 

BrinLer Thomas. Wages, Cost of Living and National Income in Sweden, 1860-1930. 
Baltic and Sc. Countries, Sept. 

Perer F. D. Tennant. August Strindberg's Politics. Ibid. 

Eric Cyril BeLLquisrT. Constitutional Monarchy in Sweden. Ibid. 
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Car Arvio HessLer. Nar “avföll” Erik Gustaf Geijer? Scandia, 1938, no. 1. 

Erik O. LÖFGREN. Sverige-Norges ingripande i den dansk-tyska krisen 1848: En till- 
ráttakommen huvudkállas vittnesbörd. Hist. Tidskr. (Sw.), 1938, no. 3. 

E. H. ThorNBERG. Personligheten Karl Staaff. Ord och Bild, 1938, no. 7. 

ASGER KARSTENSEN. Konservatismens historie i Danmark [review article of Bindslev's 
work]. Gads Danske Magasin, Sept. 

FRANZ V. Jessen. Østersøens Ngglestilling: Aland. Ibid., Oct. 


DOCUMENTS 


AXEL MÖRNER, ed. A. G. Mörners brev till sin hustru från början av 1809 års riksdag 
[letters are in French]. Hist. Tidsk. (Sw.), 1938, no. 2. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 
E. N. Anderson 


The Charlatanry of the Learned (De charlataneria eruditorum, 1715). By JOHANN 
BurkHarD MENCKEN, 1674-1732. Translated from the German by Francis E. 
Litz. With Notes and an Introduction by H. L. Mencken. (New York, Knopf, 
1937, pp. 178, xi, $2.50.) Historians owe a debt of gratitude to Henry L. 
Mencken for reviving the name and fame of one of the most interesting prac- 
titioners of their art. Johann Burkhard Mencke (as the name was then usually 
written), professor of history at the University of Leipzig and editor of the 
Acta eruditorum, published large collections of ancient sources and wrote 
treatises on historical method and archaeology and on politics and juris- 
prudence, biographies, academic orations, and poetry. Travel made him ac- 
quainted with many of the leading scholars and scientists of his day and directed 
his interest to the history of intellectual achievement and of learned bodies, 
especially the English Royal Society. Of all his works that which won the widest 
popular success was the satire, De charlataneria eruditorum, first published in 
Latin in 1715, often reprinted in that language, promptly translated into German 
and French, later into Italian, and now, at last, into English. In this the author 

‘exposes to ridicule the tricks and foibles of the scholar's trade-—the hollow pre- 
tentiousness of academic titles; the desperate efforts of writers to call attention 
to their books by giving them high-sounding names, dedicating them to great 
men, and claiming for them wonderful virtues; the conspiracies of mutual praise 
and of collusive attacks; the quarrels over priority and precedence; the minute 
and absurd subjects selected for investigation; and the boastings over esoteric 
discoveries, whether real or imagined. All this Francis E. Litz now exhibits to 
the reader of English in a book edited with an admirable biographical study of 
the author and copious notes by our great critic, wit, and scourge of quacks, 
Henry L. Mencken. Comparison of the translation with the original and exami- 
nation of the added material show that both have been so well done that the 
reviewer fears to call attention to some trifling slips lest he should find his 
name, at some future date, in a satire on “The Pedantry of Critics”. 

PRESERVED SMITH. 
ARTICLES 


Roy Pascal. Martin Luther and his Times. Science & Soc., Summer. 

FRIEDRICH ZoEPFL. Der Humanist Nikolaus Ellenbog zur Frage der bäuerlichen Leib- 
eigenschaft. Hist. Jahrb., LVIII, nos. 1-2. 

A. Waas. Die grosse Wendung im deutschen Bauernkrieg [cont.]. Hist. Zeitsch., CLVII, 
no. 3. 

WoLFGANG MEDDING. Der Kreuznahmealtar zu Niederwaroldern und seine Beziehungen 
zu Rogier van der Weyden. Zeittsch. f. Kunstgesch., VIL, no. 3. 
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ANDRÉ-E. Sayous. La déchéance d'un capitalisme de forme ancienne: Augsbourg au temps 
des grandes faillites. da. Hist. Ec. et Soc., May. 

J. OBERHOF. Die Christlichkeit Luthers und der Begriff der Geschichte. Zeitsch. f. Kirchen- 
gesch., LVII, nos. 1-2. 

Gustav BerTHoLp VoLz. Der Kronprinzenprozess von 1730. Forsch. Brandenburg. u. 
Preuss. Gesch., L, no. 1. 

D. Nev. Priifung eines Lutherischen Kandidaten in Heidelberg 1770. Zettsch. f. Kirchen- 
gesch., LVII, nos. 1-2. 

C. A. Hoszre. “Historische Logik”: Ein Beitrag zu Mósers Geschichtsauffassung. Hest. 
Zeitsch., CLVII, no. 3. 

Harop C. VEDELER. The Genesis of the Toleration Reforms in Bavaria under Montgelas. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 

WiLrreD Kunn. Der Tod des Feldmarschalls Gneisenau. Forsch. Brandenburg. u. Preuss. 
Gesch., L, no. 1. 

CHARLOTTE JoLLes. Theodor Fontane und die Ara Manteuffel: Aus einem dienstlichen 
Briefwechsel. Ibid. 

Cart Hinricus. Das Ahnenerbe Friedrich Wilhelms I: Ein historisch-erbbiologischen 
Versuch. Ibid. 

Heinrich Orro Meisner. Militirkabinett, Kriegsminister, und Reichskanzler zur Zeit 
Wilhelms I. Ibid. 

ALBERT HeNcHE. Der Ausgang der Reaktionszeit in Preussen im Spiegel der nassauischen _ 
Gesandschaftsberichte. Hist. Jahrb., LVII, nos. 1-2. 

P. Ductton. La mission de M. de Persigny en Allemagne, 27 August - 5 October 1849. 
Rev. Études Hist., Apr. 

Apotr ZycHa. Uber die Anfänge der kapitalistischen Standebildung in Deutschland 
fconcl.]. Vierteljahrsch. f. Soz. u. Wirtschaftsgesch., XXXI, no. 3. 

Ericu Wrrrenserc. Rankes Historiebild. Hist. Tidskr. (Sw.), 1938, no. 2. 

ChHarLes Loiseau. Reverrons-nous le Bagdadbahn? Monde Slave, Apr. 

WERNER Koutscumipt. Die Welt des Bauern im Spiegel von Immermanns “Minch- 
hausen” und Gotthelís “Uli”. Dichtung und Volkstum, XXXIX, no. 2. 

WILHELM Deursen. Die Anschlussbewegung 1918-36: Bemerkungen zu einem ameri- 
kanischen Buch. Berl. Monatsh., Oct. 

Hans EUGEN PAPPENHEIM, Deutschland kleinster Nachbarstaat: Zur Geschichte des 
Fiirstentums Liechtenstein. lbid. 

PieRRE BENAERTS. Histoire contemporaine de l'Allemagne. Rev. Hist., Bull. Crit., Apr. 

Ericu WiTTENBERG. Das deutsche Geschichtsbild der Gegenwart. Scandia, 1938, no. x. 

G. FocHLER-HAUKE. Gefahren und Hemmungen für das Deutschtum im Südosten. Zettsch. 
f. Geopol., Aug. 

Karr Hausnorer. Mitteleuropas Westdrehscheibe. Ibid., Sept. 

H. Diem. Neun Karten zum Aufsatz Karl Haushofers. Ibid. 

JuLrus Marx. Die Wirtschaftslage im deutschen Österreich vor Ausbruch der Revolution 
1848. Vierteljahrsch. f. Soz. und Wirtschaftsgesch., XXXI, no. 3. 

ARTHUR J. May. The Novibazar Railway Project. Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 

S. L. GABRIEL. Osterreich in der grossdeutschen Wirtschaft. Jahrb. f. Nationalék. u. Stat., 
CXLVII, no. 6. 

Vice-Admiral Uszorne. Budapest in 1918-19. Heng. Quar., IV, no. 3. 

CHARLES FóLpes Papp. Hungarian Preachers in the Days of the Turkish Rule. Ibid, 

V. D. Barker. Széchenyi and his “English Bridg=”. Ibid. 

CLYDE EAGLETON. The Four Hundredth Anniversary of Debrecen College. Ibid. 

S. Kiss. The Agrarian Towns of Hungary. Ibid. 

Watson KIRKCONNELL. Quintessence of Hungary. Ibid. 

HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. Hungarian Music and Western Europe. 1brd. 

M. Hert. Die Neutralität der Schweiz in der Zeit des Dreibundes [cont.]. Schweiz. 
Monatssch. f. Offiziere aller Waffen, Oct., 1927. 

O. Scuempr. Die Neutralität der Schweiz. Zeitsch. f. Geopol., Aug. 
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DocuMENTS 


PEYREBERE DE GUILLONTET, Les pérégrinations de la reine Louise de Prusse [October, 
1806 - July, 1807]. Rev, Ques. Hist., May. 


ITALY 


Gaudens Megaro 


Giovanni Andrea Serrao, Vescovo di Potenza, e la Lotta dello Stato contro la 
Chiesa in Napoli nella Seconda Metá del Settecento. By Domenico FORGES 
Davanzati. Translated by A. C. Dal Testo Francese, with a Preface and Note by 
B. Croce. [Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna.] (Bari, Laterza, 1937, pp. xii, 132, 
ro 1.) It was Benedetto Croce who, in his essay “Religious Life in Naples in the 
Eighteenth Century” (in the second volume of his Uomini e Cose della Vecchia 
Italia, 1927), revived the memory of the considerable group of bishops and 
priests of the Neapolitan kingdom who were very much under the influence of 
Jansenist doctrines. Prominent among them was Andrea Serrao, bishop of 
Potenza from 1782 to 1797 and author of various theological, historical, and 
juridical treatises. The Neapolitan Jansenists became devoted supporters of the 
doctrines of regalism and resisted openly orders from Rome. Having the full 
support of the government, several of them were appointed to bishoprics. In 
1791, however, the king of Naples, influenced by the tragic events of the French 
Revolution, made an agreement with the pope and reversed his policy towards 
Rome. The Jansenists lost the royal favor and were then persecuted. No wonder 
that after the first Napoleonic invasion of Italy, when the Neapolitan revolution 
proclaimed a republic, the Jansenists were among the enthusiastic supporters of 
the new regime. Bishop Serrao preached a sermon in praise of the republic and 
presided at the ceremony of the planting of the tree of liberty. But with the 
restoration of the Bourbons in 1799 the Jansenists were imprisoned, some of 
them executed, others banished. Serrao was murdered in his bed. His friend and 
colleague, Domenico Forges Davanzati, bishop of Canosa, was exiled and took 
refuge in France, where in 1806 he published in French a biography of Serrao. 
It is this biography, of which only a few copies are known to exist, that now, 
translated into Italian, has been published. It is an important contribution to the 
history of Italian Jansenism and to the history of the conflict between church 
and state in the Neapolitan kingdom before the French Revolution. 

G. La PIANA, 


La giovinezza di Cavour: Saggio storico secondo lettere e documenti inediti. By 
Francesco Rurrini. Two volumes. Second edition. [Collana Cavour, I.] (Turin, 
Modica, 1937; 1938, pp. 342; 351, 50 1. for both volumes.) This is a reprint of 
the fundamental and standard work on the youth of Cavour, which was first 
published in 1912. 


Raffaello Lambruschini: Scritti politici e di istruzione pubblica. Edited by ANcIoLo 
GambBaro. Volume V. [“Documenti di Storia Italiana”.] (Florence, “La Nuova 
Italia”, 1937, pp. vii, 750, 35 1.) This volume forms part of what promises to be 
the definitive edition of the works of a significant Risorgimento figure, a liberal 
Catholic, a distinguished representative of the moderates in Tuscany, and an 
apostle of elementary and secondary education, Raffaello Lambruschini (1788- 
1873), whom Gioberti, the leader of the Neo-Guelphs, called his teacher and 
duce. No one is better fitted for this task of editing than Angiolo Gambaro, who 
for many years has been the principal authority on Lambruschini. The explan- 
atory footnotes and the identifying of Lambruschini as the author of many 
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writings hitherto regarded as anonymous give evidence of thorough scholar- 
ship. Objection might be raised to the editor’s arrangement of materials'in topical 
instead of chronological form, but this will probably always remain an issue 
when a definitive edition of works in several volumes is undertaken. Among 
the subjects covered in this volume are the 1848 crisis in Tuscany and other 
parts of Italy, the emancipation of the Jews, the agitation for. constitutional 
government, the educational problems, and the position of the pope and the 
church in the movement for Italian unification. 


Voci di realismo politico dopo il 1870. By Enzo TacLracozzo. [Biblioteca di Cul- 
tura Moderna.] (Bari, Laterza, 1937, pp. 151, 10 1) The four essays in this 
volume provide a critical and well-balanced review and evaluation of the thought 
of six enlightened Italian conservatives, each of whom made a contribution of 
the first order to a realistic understanding of major political, social, and economic 
problems facing united Italy: the Lombard Stefano lacini, who acutely analyzed 
agricultural conditions in Lombardy and such issues as the extension of the 
suffrage, the desirability of a strong conservative party, and the relations between 
church and state; the southern Italian Pasquale Turiello, who vividly described 
the gap between governmental action and the needs of the Italian people; the 
Tuscans Leopoldo Franchetti and Sidney Sonnino and the southern Italians 
Pasquale Villari and Giustino Fortunato, whose masterly studies on agricultural 
conditions in southern Italy (including Sicily) revealed the real reasons why 
this part of Italy was in so many respects inferior to northern Italy. Common 
to all these public-spirited men was the conviction that progress was impossible 
in Italy unless the governing classes realized the differences between the “real” 
and the “legal” Italy and the existence of a serious “social question”. Particu- 
larly with regard to the agricultural situation these men proved abundantly that 
Italy, far from being the “garden of Europe”, magna parens frugum, was very 
‘poor indeed. Those in Italy and elsewhere who nourish the illusion that a 
realistic approach to Italy’s problems coincided with the advent of fascism would 
do well to read the works of the men discussed by Tagliacozzo. 


Carlo and Nello Rosselli: A Memoir. By Garrano Sauvemini. (London, 23 Hay- 
market, For Intellectual Liberty, 1937, pp. 71, 2s.) Professor Salvemini has 

written a sympathetic memoir of the Rosselli brothers, who were murdered in 
France on June 9, 1937, under circumstances briefly noted in this Review (XLII, 
236). Interesting information is shed on the antifascist movement in Italy and 
abroad, on the dramatic escape of Carlo Rosselli, Emilio Lussu, and Vincenzo 
Nitti from the island of Lipari, on the antifascist Giustizia e Libertà movement 
in Paris, of which Carlo Rosselli was a founder and a leading figure, and on 
the work of Nello Rosselli as a historian. Brief writings on the ill-fated brothers 
by Ernest Barker and by C. Bouglé, directeur de l’École normale supérieure of 
Paris, are reprinted in this little volume. 


ARTICLES 


Guipo VicENzON1. Gli archivi dei piccoli comuni: Cid che ha rivelato l'inchiesta del Comi- 
tato di Milano. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, Sept. 
Hans Baron. The Historical Background of the Florentine Renaissance. History, Mar. 
Joun Purves. The First Knowledge of Machiavelli in Scotland. Rinascita, Jan. 
RopoLro De Marrer. Il pensiero politico di Giovanni Botero. Politica, Mar. 
Mario Brunetti. I} dissidio diplomatico cesareo-papale alla vigilia della successione di 
Spagna: Dal carteggio inedito Martinitz-Harrack. N. Riv. Stor., May. 
GIORGIO BARDANZELLU. Il Regno di Sardegna. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, July. 
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ALBERTO Mortara. Un tentativo di colonizzazione agraria in Maremma al tempo della 
Reggenza lorenese [cont.]. N. Riv. Stor., Jan. 

ALpo Romano. Aspetti e problemi della storia del Risorgimento nell'Italia meridionale. 
Riv. Stor. Ital., June. 

RogERTO MAZZETTI. Per una storia del Giansenismo nel Risorgimento. N. Riv. Stor., Jan. 

C. VipaL. Studi sul Risorgimento in Francia, appendice [cont.]. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, 
Sept. 

Emiia MorELLI. La raccolta Nelson Gay. Ibid., Aug. 

Francesco De Srerano, Dalla premessa al programma, 1818-1860. Ibid., June. 

Gumo Porzio. Studi albertini e alterazioni programmatiche nella storia del Risorgimento. 
N. Riv. Stor., May. 

Gennaro Mania Monti. L'esilio di Pietro Colletta nella sua corrispondenza familiare in- 
edita [cont.]. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, June. 

ALBERTO M, GHISALBERTI. Nuove ricerche sugli inizi del pontificato di Pio IX e sulla 
Consulta di State [cont.]. Ibid. 

Giuseppe De Marreis. Sigismondo Castromediano. Ibid., Sept, 

ErsiLio MicHeL. Il governo francese e la restaurazione granducale in Toscana, 1849. Ibid. 

Maria Luisa Boccert and J. WILNER SunpeLson. Italian Theories of Fiscal Science. Pol. 
Sci. Quar., June. 

RopoLro Mosca, Das italienische Aussenministerium. Berl. Monatsh., May. 

Ernst Ep. Bercer (Italicus). Der italienische Irredentismus im Lichte der neuesten 
Forschungen. Ibid. 

Mario Laurer. La disfatta morale di Adua. Politica, Mar. 

GaupEns Mscaro. Mussolini’s Coat of Many Colors. Am. Mercury, Sept. 

G. Fumacat.t: Giornali di soldati e per soldati nella guerra 1935-1918 [cont.]. Accademie 
e Biblioteche d'Italia, Feb. 

E. L. ALLEN. The Origins of Fascism: Vincenzo Gioberti. Contemp. Rev., Nov. 

Gabriele d'Annunzio als Wegbereiter des Faschismus. Berl. Monatsh., May. 

Basi Davipson. Agriculture under Fascism. Contemp. Rev., Aug. 

Henry S. MILLER. Techniques of Price Control in Fascist Italy. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 

LELLO GANGEMI. Le consequenze economiche e finanziarie dell'Anschluss e lVltalia. Vita 
Italiana, Aug. 

Luici ViLLARI. Le problème colonial italien. Esprit Internat., July. 


DocuMENTS 


Italien in Paris 1919. Aus den Tagebuchaufzeichnungen Silvio Crespis. Berl. Monatsh., 
May. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND YUGOSLAVIA 


Hans Kohn 


Brünn: Geschichte und Kultur. By Berron Breruorz. (Brünn, Rohrer, 1938, pp. 
326, Kc. 40.) The historian Bretholz, who died in 1936, devoted a series of 
lectures to the history of Briinn, the capital of Moravia, where he had lived and 
worked for many years. These now appear in book form. They deal with the 
history of the city and its people from Roman times to the present. Much 
original source material is quoted, which throws light on the social life and 
habits of the inhabitants. A biography of Bretholz, many interesting and rare 
illustrations, a bibliography, and an index increase the value of the book. 


Mistr Jan Hus: Vzkazy Vérnjm Čechům. Edited by Franti8ex Zika. (Prague, 
Kalich, 1938, pp. 98, Kc. 15.) Professor Zilka of the Hus Seminar of Protestant 
Theology published in 1917, at the five hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Hus, an anthology of his writings under the title Hus for Us. The purpose was 
to collect from his writings and speeches all the utterances of immediate interest 
for the present time and to show the personality of the reformer in the light of 
his importance for twentieth century Bohemia. In an altered form the book now 
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appears, with a new introduction, containing 157 quotations with exact refer- 
ences to their sources. Hus is shown not only as a religious genius but also as a 
national leader. i 


O Balbinovi déjepisci. By Kamu. Krorra. (Prague, Melantrich, 1938, pp. 63, Kc. 
10.) Bohuslav Balbin, who died on November 29, 1688, was a Jesuit who, in the 
“dark days” of the Counter Reformatior. in Bohemia, was one of the few to 
keep Czech national consciousness alive. In his famous Dissertatio apologetica 
pro lingua Slavonica, praecipue Bohemica he tried to maintain the love for the 
Czech language, and he continued his apologies for the Czech people in his 
historiography, in the Epitome rerum Bohemicarum, and in his unfinished 
Miscellanea historica regni Bohemiae. The author discusses Balbin as a historian 
and points out his great service as the link between the period of Czech inde- 
pendence before the battle of the White Mountain and the Czech Renaissance 
in the nineteenth century. 


Stefánik. Edited by JAN Smrex and Joser Barrisex. Two volumes. (Prague, 
L. Mazáč, 1938, pp. 310; 412, Kc. 140.) Milan Štefánik worked with Masaryk 
and Beneš in creating Czechoslovakia during the World War. He died im- 
mediately after the war. These volumes should offer the historian important 
material about the personality and the work of Stefánik. The first volume con- 
sists mainly of memoirs by leading Czech, Slovak, and French personalities 
who had been in close contact with Stefanik; the second volume is primarily a 
collection of documents but contains also a bibliography, an outline of Stefánik's 
life, and an index. 


Flacius. By Miyo Mirkovic. (Zagreb, Hrvatska Naklada, 1938, pp. 213, Din. 22.) 
Matija Vlačić, known as Flacius Hlyricus, was the leading Croatian Protestant 
who spent most of his life in Germany. His influence in Croatia was negligible, 
but the author tries to see in him a true representative of the best type of Istrian 
Croat. 


Karagjorgje. By Dracostav STRANJAKOVIC. (Belgrade, Geca Kon, 1938, pp. 300, 
Din. 100.) This is an excellent history of the first Serbian national revolt under 
the leadership of Karagjorgje and a well-rounded biography of the man and of 
his wife, Jelena. It contains many documents, a bibliography, and about one 
hundred illustrations from the life of Karagjorgje, his family, and other leaders 
of the national revolt. 


Petar Il. Petrovic Njegoš, 1813-1851. By Lusomir DurxoviéJaxiió. (Warsaw, 
Rozprawy historyczne Towarzystwa Naukowego Warszawskiego, 1938, pp. 

- xxxii, 242.) Peter II was probably the most important ruler of Montenegro in the 
nineteenth century, as important as poet and cultural reformer as he was as 
statesman and fighter for the liberty of Montenegro. He was the last of the 
Vladikas or prince-bishops representing the theocratic sovereignty of the moun- 
taineer people. The author uses a number of sources from archives in Cracow, 
but the archives in Paris and Constantinople may still yield rich material on the 
personality of the man who established the life of Montenegro on new founda- 
tions and worked for the preparation of a united Yugoslavia. The author con- 
fines himself to the life and political ideas of his hero, postponing the considera- 
tion of his cultural and poetical activity to a second volume. 


Srbija od 1858 do 1903 godine. By Vaso Gusritovié and VLADIMIR Corovic. (Bel- 
grade, Geca Kon, 1938, pp. 195, Din. 40.) This volume of the collaborative 
history of Serbia in the nineteenth century (Srpski Narod u XIX Veku), which, 
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when completed, will include twenty volumes, deals with the history of Serbia 
from the dethronement of Alexander Karagjorgjevi¢ to the accession of Peter I. 
The authors succeed in disentangling the threads of this tumultuous period of 
internal struggles and vacillation in foreign policy. 


Borba za narodno ujedinjenje 1903-1908. By Jovan M. Jovanovic. (Belgrade, Geca 
Kon, 1937, pp. 160, Din. 40.) This volume follows that noted immediately above 
in the collaborative history of Serbia in the nineteenth century. The author deals 
with the first years of the reign of Peter 1. Having participated in making the 
history of that time as Serbia’s diplomatic representative in the most important 
foreign capitals, the author concerns himself mainly with the foreign relations 
of his country, with Turkey, with Austria-Hungary, and with Bulgaría. 


ARTICLES 


Joseph CHMELAŘ. Le régime des Allemands de Tschécoslovaquie. Monde Slave, July. 
Franz SCHNABEL. Böhmen im Zeitalter des nationalen Erwachens. Hochland, LXIII, no. 1. 
EarLe Epwarp Eusank. Thomas Garrigue Masaryk: Sociologist. Social Forces, XVL, no. 4. 
CHARLES SEYMOUR. Czechoslovak Frontiers. Yale Rev., Dec. 


Russia 


Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


Vlast i obshchestvennost’ na zakate staroi Rossii: Vospominaniya sovremennika 
[government and society in the declining years of old Russia: reminiscences of 
a contemporary]. By V. A. MakLaKov. Three volumes. (Printed in Esthonia; a 
supplement to “Illustrirovannaya Rossiya”, Paris, 1938, pp. 617.) Before the revo- 
lution the author was well known as a jurist, a noted member of the state duma, 
and a leader of the Constitutional-Democratic party. His autobiography should 
hold a place among the sources for the reigns of the last two Russian emperors. 
It offers much valuable material on the liberal and constitutional movement of 
the period and on the revolution of 1905. 


Bibliograftia Russkoi Revoliutsti i Grazhdanskoi Voiny, 1917-1921: lz Kataloga 
Biblioteki R.Z1. Arkhiva. Compiled by S. P. Posrnixov. (Prague, Russkii 
Zagranichnyi Istoricheskii Arkhiv v Prage, 1938, pp. xv, 445, Kc. 60; $2.50.) By 
publishing part of the catalogue of its library the Russian Archives at Prague, 
founded in 1923, has made an important contribution to the bibliography of the 
Russian revolution and the civil war, though in spite of the title it is rather a 
library catalogue than a scientific bibliography. A unique collection of the publi- 
cations of all Russian groups hostile to the Bolsheviks as well as an impressive 
accumulation of journals of 1917 and of periodicals published both in Bolshevik 
and anti-Bolshevik Russia from 1918 to 1921 make the volume as important as 
the catalogue of the Russian materials in the “Bibliothèque et Musée de la 
Guerre” at Vincennes (Paris, 1932) and the Tematicheskti ukazatel literatury po 
grazhdanskoi voine (Leningrad, 1929). Among its rarest items are a whole 
series of secret documents from the archives of the Russian ministry of foreign 
affairs published by the sailor Markin in the winter of 1917-18 (p. 75) and the 
Red Book of the Cheka, published in 1920 (p. 245). Within each section Russian 
titles and titles in Western European languages are separated, with the unfor- 
tunate result that original versions and translations are never placed together 
and are sometimes even scattered in different sections. Still another defect, from 
the point of view of scientific bibliography, is too schematic a cataloguing in the 
Russian translations of the names of the authors, which are given only in the 
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Russian phonetic transcription. Under Nodo, Olar, Shou, D. Uord, etc., are 
hidden Naudeau, Aulard, Bernard Shaw, John Ward, etc. The specialist will be 
please to learn that a special list of the library's large collection of newspapers 
is in preparation. Frrrz Th. EPSTEIN. 


ARTICLES 


Gore Sack. Die Pressepolitik Katharinas II. von Russland. Zeitungswissenschaft, 1938, 
no. 9. 

E. MociLeNskY. Napoléon et le “Testament de Pierre le Grand”. Monde Slave, 1938, no. 3. 

Dominique JACQUES DE Eerens. Napoleon's Russische veldtocht: Aanteekeningen uit het 
originecle dagboek. Haagsch maandblad, XXX. 

CONSTANTIN DE GRUNWALD, De la révolte des Décabristes au soulèvement de la Pologne. 
Monde Slave, 1938, no. 3. 

Nixo.al Zernov. Angliiski bogoslov v Rossii Imperatora Nikolaya pervovo: Vil'yam 
Pal'mer i Aleksel Stepanovich Khomyakov [William Palmer and A. S. Khomyakov]. 
Put’, 1938, no. 57. 

Georcrs Kiévanski. La politique russe en Mongolie extérieure de 1881 à 1915. Rev, 
Pacifique, Jan., 1937. 

WILHELM TREUE. Russland und die Eisenbahnen im Fernen Osten. Hist. Zeitsch., CLVII, 
no. 3. 

RUDOLF SCHLESINGER, Neue sowjetrussische Literatur zur Sozialforschung. Zeitsch. f. 
Soztalf., VIL, nos. 1-2. 


DOCUMENTS 


` EUGENE HorvArn, ed. Origins of the Crimean war. South Eastern Affairs, 1938. 
F. Rorsrein, ed. K istorii franko-russkovo soglasheniya 1859 g. [the Franco-Russian agree- 
ment of 1859]. Krasnyi arkhiv, 1938, no. 3. 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 


C. H. Peake 


Apostle of China: Samuel Isaac Joseph Schereschewsky, 1831-1906. By JAMES 
ARTHUR MuLLER. (Milwaukee, Morehouse-Gorham Company, 1937, pp. 279, 
$2.50.) The career of Bishop Schereschewsky is one of the most striking in the 
annals of the nineteenth and twentieth century Far East. He was a Jew, a native 
of Lithuania, and in his youth was trained for the profession of a rabbi. In his 
early manhood he became a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church. At 
his own urgent request he was sent to China as a missionary. There his marked 
linguistic tastes led him to devote much of his time to translation. Much against 
his will, he was elected and consecrated as a bishop. He became the founder of 
what was to become St. John’s University in Shanghai, the pioneer institution in 
modern higher Western education in China. When fifty years of age he was 
stricken with an illness which left him physically an almost helpless paralytic. 
In spite of this, he resumed his work of translation and made a monumental 
and permanent contribution to Chinese versions of the Bible. It is this story 
which Professor Muller has told. In the preparation of the biography extensive 
manuscript sources have been unearthed and utilized. Professor Muller has a 
warm admiration for Schereschewsky and writes sympathetically. The biog- 
raphy, however, is not a panegyric but is a work of critical scholarship. At 
least two changes in romanization would be desirable in a second edition. 
Pekin is better written Peking, and Lieo (p. 139) 1s probably more usually 
transliterated Liu. No serious attempt is made to point out the significant fact 
that Schereschewsky had gifts and interests which fitted him peculiarly for 
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kinds of work which were especially appropriate to Christian missions in China 
in his day. K. S. LATOURETTE. 


The Last Genro: Prince Saionji, the Man who westernized Japan. By BUNJ1 
Omura. (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1938, pp. 442, $3.50.) The career of Prince 
Kimmochi Saionji spans Japanese history from the Restoration of 1867-68, in 
which he commanded an imperial army, to recent cabinet crises, during which 
he has been the final advisor of the emperor. The historical importance and the 

_ impossibility at present of a definitive biography are alike obvious. Mr. Omura 
has selected anecdotes from the many popular articles and books about Saiónji 
and has woven them into a biographical novel with a historical base. By ample 
illustration of the political role of geisha and machiai (waiting houses), which 
the official histories omit, he has undoubtedly succeeded in popularizing a subject 
which would otherwise be unattractive to the great mass of American readers, 
for whom even the most indispensable Japanese proper names present a barrier 
of unintelligibility. In the process, however, significant questions have been 
neglected: many pages tell of Saionji’s mistresses, few of his political accomplish- 
ments and opinions. The author has undoubtedly some foundation for most of 
his episodes, but since he provides neither footnotes nor bibliography, and since 
the innumerable possible sources are of extremely varied reliability, one can 
neither implicitly believe nor easily disprove most of the details. The general 
picture of Yamagata, Itó, and the other clan statesmen, which can be more 
safely evaluated, seems to be the fruit of one branch of Japanese political polemics 
rather than of mature scholarship. Nevertheless, The Last Genro is interesting 
and written in English unapproached .by that of the translated volumes on 
Saionji which have previously appeared. Appreciated as fiction it gives colorful 
side lights on modern Japan as seen by a Japanese; it should not be taken 
seriously as either history or critical biography. Cuares B. Fans. 


Propaganda from China and Japan: A Case Study in Propaganda Analysis. By 
Bruno Lasker and Acres Roman. Foreword by William W. Lockwood, jr. 
(New York, American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1938, pp. xiv, 120, 
$1.50.) The authors have compiled in popular form an objective analysis of the 
propaganda that has issued from both Chinese and Japanese sources since the 
outbreak of the current undeclared war. By a judicious arrangement of the 
material the reader is able quickly to discover for himself the conscious or un-- 
conscious art employed by the propagandist to achieve his purpose, which is “to 
give a particular turn to his [the reader’s] thinking”. The increasing condition- 
ing of the public mind against propaganda in recent years has had the effect of 
refining the methods employed by propagandists. Little use is now made of the 
“downright lie”, and they have “abandoned the design to hypnotize us into a 
belief that black is white or that white is black”. Gone are the crudities of World 
War propaganda, which makes it even more incumbent upon schools in demo- 
cratic countries to educate youth to an awareness of the propagandist’s art if the 
individual is to preserve or develop a critical and independent judgment on 
controversial issues. It is of course too much to expect educators in fascist 
countries even to think of undertaking such a task. 


ARTICLES 


B. S. ROOMIANTSEFF. Scientific Works of Professor V. A. Riasanovsky in the Sphere of the 
Laws of Oriental Peoples. Chinese Soc. and Pol. Sct. Rev., Apr. E 

RENÉ GrousseT. Les études historiques et Porientalisme. Rev. Hist, Jan., 1937. 

K. A. WrrrrocEL. Die Theorie der orientalischen Gesellschaft. Zertsch. f. Sozíalf., VII, 
nos. 1-2. 
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1d. Bericht über eine grössere Untersuchung der sozialókonomischen Struktur Chinas. Ibid, 

James W. SNYDER, JR. Canton and the Old Commercial Regulations. Gen. Mag. and Hist. 
*Chron., Oct. 

Joun Core McKim. Beginnings in Japan. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 

Takao Tsucurya. An Economic History of Japan. Trans. Asiatic Soc. Japan, XV. 

Toni Pippon. Japans Reichsentwicklung von Jimmu Tennó bis zum Kamakura-Shógunat. 
Deut. Gesell. f. Natur und Völkerkunde Ostastens, XXVIII. 

Ssu-Ho Cu'r. Professor Hung on the Ch‘un-Ch‘iu. Yenching Jour. Soc. Stud., June. 

H. H. Duss. The Victory of Han Confucianism. Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Sept. 

WALTER Donar. Der Heldenbegriff im Schrifttum der Alteren Japanischen Geschichte. 
Deut. Gesell. f. Natur und Völkerkunde Ostasiens, XXXL. 

Hirosaro Iwar. The Source and Meaning of Ta-Chen, the Dynastic Title of P‘u-Hsien 
Wan-Nu. Memoirs Research Department Tayo Bunko, No. 9. 

Henri Bernard. Valignani ou Valignano, l'auteur véritable du récit de la première am- 
bassade japonaise en Europe, 1582-1590. Monumenta Nipponica, July. 

C. R. Boxer. Portuguese Military Expeditions in aid of the Mings against the Manchus, 
1621-1647. Tien Hsia Monthly, Aug. 

MASAHARU ANESAKI. Prosecution of Kirishitans (Christians) after the Shimabara Insur- 
rections. Monumenta Nipponica, July. 

Gencm1 Karo. The Shinto Studies of Jiun, the Buddhist Priest and Motoori, the Shinto 
Savant. Ibid. 

E, Hongo. Economic Ideas in Tokugawa Days. Kyoto Univ. Ec. Rev., July. 

Zen-10H1 Taxipani. The Development of the Japanese Commercial Policy. Jour. Kobe 
Univ, Commerce, May. , 

Heinrich DumouLin. Yoshida Shóin, 1830-1859—Ein Beitrag zum Verständnis der 
geistigen Quellen der Meijierncuerung. Monumenta Nipponica, July. 

WILLIAM A. Spurr. Business Cycles in Japan before 1853. Jour. Pol. Ec., Oct. 

Gipeon CHEN. When was the First Foreign Loan to China? Yenching Jour. Soc. Stud., 
June. 

MERIBETH E. CAMERON. The Public Career of Chang Chih-tung, 1837-1909. Pacific. Hist. 
Rev., Sept. 

J. Yano. A History of the Post-Bellum Diplomacy of China after the Sino-Japanese War 
[in Japanese with brief English résumé]. Memoir Toho-bunka-gakuin, IX. 

Wane Yii-cn‘tian. The Development of Modern Social Science in China. Pacific Affairs, 
Sept. 

Frirepricu Orre. Staat und Partei in China. Mitteil. Ausland-Hochschule an der Univ. 
Berlin, 1937. 

_ M. Freperick NeLsoN. Feudalistic Propaganda in Modern Japan. Amerasta, Nov. 

Mousuenc Hsrrien Lin. Recent Intellectual Movements in China. China Inst. Bull., Oct. 

Nym Wares. Why the Chinese Communists support the United Front-—An Interview with 
Lo Fu. Pacific Affairs, Sept. 

Cyrus H. Peake. Changkufeng and Russo-Japanese Border Disputes. Amerasia, Oct. 
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Washington: Sa correspondance avec D’Estaing. With an Introduction by Ch. de 
la Ronciére. (Paris, Fondation nationale pour la reproduction des manuscrits 
précieux et piéces rares d’archives, 1937, pp. iv, 66.) This volume contains a 
part of the correspondence exchanged between General Washington and Count 
d’Estaing when the latter was operating along the coast of America in the sum- 
mer and early autumn of 1778. It is printed from a packet of the original letters 
as they exist today in the Archives nationales. The letters by Washington have 
already been printed in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s Writings of Washington, but from 
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the retained copies in the Washington Papers in the Library of Congress. Some 
of D'Estaing's letters which appear in the volume under consideration have 
already appeared in Doniol's Histoire de la participation de la France a V'étab- 
lissement des Etats-Unis d' Amérique. At the same time, there are a few letters 
missing from this book, letters from Washington to D'Estaing which Fitzpatrick 
printed, and letters from D'Estaing to Washington which Doniol printed. Pre- 
sumably these were not present in the collection at the Archives nationales. The 
main contribution, therefore, consists in putting into print some D'Estaing letters 
to Washington which have not heretofore been printed. The volume is beauti- 
fully printed and contains one facsimile of a Washington letter which should 
be examined by every editor and printer of “documents inédites” or of hitherto 
“unpublished manuscripts”. It is far superior in reproducing with exactness an 
eighteenth century manuscript than anything we have seen done in America. 
One wonders how much longer we are going to continue to print huge volumes 
and long series of hitherto unpublished primary material, when by photog- 
raphy (even on films) the historian can get at the original documents? Every 
editor knows how impossible it is to reproduce every phase of a manuscript in 
mere type. The sole remaining excuse for turning such “lettres inédites” into 
“lettres publiées” in the future may be the ease of reading. 
RANDOLPH G. ADAMS. 


The Constitution of the United States: Addresses in Commemoration of the 
Sesquicentennial of its Signing, 17 September, 1787. (Washington, Catholic 
University df America, 1938, pp. 83.) This collection of addresses (delivered on 
December 7, 1937) has been brought out under the editorial supervision of Dr. 
Herbert Wright, who furnishes an appropriate introduction. The addresses in- 
cluded are: “The Philosophy of the Constitution” by Rev. Moorehouse I. X. 
Millar; “The Catholic Signers of the Constitution” by Edmund C. Burnett; 
“The Catholic Contribution to Constitutional Law” by Hon. William C. Walsh; 
and “The Constitution and Papal Encyclicals of our Times” by Rev. Robert J. 
White. The collection closes with remarks by the rector of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, the Right Reverend Joseph M. Corrigan, of which the keynote is that 
the makers of the Constitution, in seeking a way to perpetuate liberty, were 
obeying the will of God. 


Historical Records and Studies. Volume XXVIII Tuomas F. Meenan, Editor. 
(New York, United States Catholic Historical Society, 1937, pp. 271.) The fol- 
lowing papers are included in this volume: “American Prelates in the Vatican 
Council” by Raymond J. Clancy; “James Kerrigan, Merchant” by Sara M. 
Murphy; “Catholic Action” by Thomas F. Meehan; “Oliver Pollock, Catholic 
Patriot and Financier of the American Revolution” by William F. Mullaney; 
“Early Catholic Weeklies” by Thomas F. Meehan. 


Uncommon Scold: The Story of Anne Royall. By Grorce STUYVESANT JACKSON. 
(Boston, Bruce Humphries, 1937, pp. 161, $2.00.) Old Anne Royall armed with 
her notebook and jogging over the United States in bumpy stagecoaches during 
the 1820’s and 1830's is a figure worth remembering. Mr. Jackson has done good 
service in recalling her life and writings to social historians. True, the old lady’s 
comments and descriptions should be taken with the proverbial grain of salt, but 
they furnish many interesting details, especially of the philanthropic and reform 
movements which she so thoroughly detested. The account of her trial as a 
common scold is a legal curiosity worth preserving. Mr. Jackson writes in 
popular fashion with detailed references to Mrs. Royall’s works and to other 
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sources for those whose interest leads them to follow the lady's journeys and 
editorial work more closely. The accoun:s of Anne's early life had, of necessity, 
to be reconstructed partly from inference, but the biographer is careful to note 
the points on which he has done this. Possibly the author is overenthusiastic in 
claiming for Anne Royall greater influence on her times than belonged to Sarah 
Hale or Lydia Sigourney. She was more picturesque and vituperative in language 
than they were, and more vigorous in action. She was an interesting figure and 
a shrewd commentator, but her notoriety hardly gave her the position of leader- 
ship among her countrywomen that the lady editor of Godey's or the “sweet 
singer of Hartford” commanded. There are occasional inaccuracies in the book. 
It is probable that the reference on page 101 is to Lyman Beecher and not to his 
son, Henry Ward, as Mrs. Royall's Southern Tour was written before the son 
was well known. All in all, the book gives an interesting and useful account of 
an early nineteenth century character. Mary S. BENSON. 


Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States of America. Edited by 
Hunrer Mirer. Volume V, Documents 122-150: 1846-1852; Document 151: 
1799. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1937, pp. XXxli, 1103, $5.00.) 
The present volume enhances the value of this indispensable work for the 
diplomatist, lawyer, and historical scholar. Although there are 1103 pages, they 
include only twenty-nine treaties, conventions, and other international acts of 
the United States. The ‘authentic texts—and this is the only publication that 
has reliable and authentic texts of United States treaties—take up only a small 
fraction of the huge volume. The remainder consists of the editor’s historical 
notes, which give a documentary record of the negotiation, signature, and rati- 
fication of each instrument, together wizh an elaborate analysis of all technical 
features. Three of the most important and interesting treaties of the United 
States fall within these covers: the Oregon Treaty, the Treaty of Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo, and the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty; and here is the most complete record 
of each that has ever been printed, studded with pieces not only from the 
archives of the Department of State but also from those of the other govern- 
ments concerned. The historical notes include a careful examination of the 
various problems of cartography, and five useful maps are printed—one of them 
the celebrated Disturnell Map, describinz the Mexican cession of 1848. The list 
of the publications relating to these treaties is a highly useful bibliographical 
aid. An exchange of notes in 1799 settling a small claim with the Netherlands 
had not been discovered when the relevent volume of this series was published; 
consequently it is included at the end of this one. As the volumes appear in 
procession, Miller’s Treaties becomes the most important single publication for 
the diplomatic history of the United States. SAMUEL Fraco BEMIS. 


Ukrainians in the United States. By Wasi HaricH. (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1937, pp. xiii, 174, $2.50.) This book is concerned with the more 
than 700,000 people of Ukrainian blood in the United States—the immigrants 
who came to America between 1870 and 1914 and their children, grandchil- 
dren, and greatgrandchildren. It deals with the causes of this emigration, the 

_ numerical importance" of the movement, the distribution of the people in 
America, their occupations, businesses, professions, and social institutions. The 
author depends on secondary sources for the historical backgrounds of the people 
and for the bulk of his material on migration to this country. He has done 
considerable independent research of a historical nature in memoirs, papers, 
newspapers, books, etc. in connection with the remaining sections of the book, 
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The organization of the material is topical: “business and the -professions”, 
“organizations”, “the press”, “the religious life”. While the study does not 
represent a significant contribution to method or add in any way to our under- 
standing of the assimilation process, it is an excellent, welldocumented sum- 
mary of information of value to anyone interested in the Ukrainian Americans. . 
The format and binding are in the usual unattractive pattern of the University 
of Chicago Press. Why should books in the humanities and social sciences be 
presented in jackets fit only to clothe the findings of a government geodetic 
survey? CHARLES H. Youno. 


The Study of International Relations in the United States: Survey for 1937. By 
EbrrkH E. Ware. (New York, published for the American National Committee 
on International Intellectual Cooperation by the Columbia University Press, 1938, 
pp. xxvii, 540, $3.50.) This is a valuable comprehensive reference work bringing 
up to, date a 1934 survey of the same title and authorship. It includes materials 
far broader than the title would indicate. In addition to agencies “studying” inter- 
national relations, a host of other organizations, whose activities only incidentally 
involve international relationships, are described. Foundations and councils — 
which finance or inspire such activities are also described, together with various 
scientific, economic, and cultural organizations having international contacts 
which are deemed important... W. C. Cow es, 


The Constitution up to Date: Some Suggested Adjustments for the Federal Con- 
stitution. By Cuartes H. CoLeman. With an Introduction by Phillips Bradley. 
(Cambridge, National Council for the Social Studies, 1938, pp. 48, 50 cents.) 
This pamphlet offers a revised text of the Constitution intended to adapt the 
instrument to what the author regards as present-day needs. Obsolete provisions, 
naturally, have been dropped, the provisions of the amendments incorporated 
in the new text, and the number of Articles increased from seven to nine, but 
otherwise the aim has been to retain the original language except where new 
prescriptions or enlarged grants of power are inserted. The chief changes of a 
formal or structural kind are four-year terms for representatives and eight-year 
terms for senators; the abolition of the Vice-Presidency and the election by the 
Senate of one of their ‘number as presiding officer; the election of the President 
by popular vote, but with the choice registered by the present system of electors 
and the casting of the full electoral vote of the state for the candidate highest 
in the popular poll; the ratification of treaties by a majority vote of Congress 
and the ratification of amendments by legislatures or conventions of two thirds 
of the states, which two thirds must contain at least three fourths of the total 
population, The influence of New Deal theories in various other proposed 
changes is obvious. The right of Congress to delegate to the President the power 
to determine the conditions under which appropriations shall be spent is ex- 
pressly given. State lines and state authority disappear in sweeping grants of 
power “to regulate commerce” and “to regulate corporations’, and unrestricted 
regulatory authority over “the conditions of labor of persons gainfully employed 
for hire” is added. Federal conservation of natural resources and voluntary con- 
tracts with agricultural producers are specifically authorized. The right to keep 
and bear arms, on the other hand, has been ruled out, as also the right of jury 
trial in civil cases. WinLiam MacDonatp. 


American Imprints Inventory. Prepared by the Historical Records Survey, Division 
of Women’s and Professional Projects, W.P.A. No. 1, A Preliminary Check List 
of Missourt Imprints, 1808-1850. (Washington, Historical Records Survey, 1937, 
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pp. ix, 225.) This initial issue under the W.P.A. project of American Imprints 
Inventories is largely the result of Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie's personal investi- 
gations during the past ten years. It is issued by the Historical Records Survey, 
of which he is consultant to the national director, as a “preliminary” record 
“intended to serve for checking and amplification”. Thus far the list has recorded 
for the period from 1808 through 1850 a total of 694 imprints, and McMurtrie 
believes that “many additional titles will be found and recorded” by the W.P.A. 
Survey. Already it far outstrips a list published in 1932, covering the same 
period, by William Clark Breckenridge and Francis Asbury Simpson, which 
recorded only 254 imprints. Even if considered, as McMurtrie says, “as an 
interim report offering a first contribution toward a future bibliography” of 
Missouri imprints, it does “provide Missouri historians with a useful record of 
local historical material”, indicating where items may be consulted. We may 
expect equally good results in the other regional bibliographies for which Mr. 
McMurtrie has already laid the foundation. V. H. PaLrsrTS. 


Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in the United States. Prepared by 
the Historical Records Survey, Division of Women's and Professional Projects, 
W.P.A. (Columbus, Historical Records Survey, 1938, pp. 134, mimeographed.) 
This is not the ultimate Guide which has been projected by the Historical 
Records Survey and is “actively progressing toward completion”, but only “one 
hundred sample entries”, chosen to show the scope of the work and to represent 
every state. The states are treated in alphabetical order, and for each depository 
included, the name, location, name and title of the chief custodian, and hours 
are given. This is uniformly followed by a paragraph on the “History and 
Purpose” of the depository, and that by a descriptive account of the “Holdings”, 
to which are frequently added paragraphs of further elucidation. The lists of 
“Holdings”, which constitute the meat of the Guide, are for the most part 
severely compressed, yet with sufficient indication (by names, periods, topics, 
etc.) to serve as first aid to one on investigation bent. It is planned to include 
full descriptions of holdings in the definitive Guides to Manuscript Collections 
to be published in the various states. The materials for the present volume were 
gathered by the several state organizations but have been supplemented and 
edited by Mrs. Margaret S. Eliot. Dr. Luther H. Evans, national director of the 
H.R.S., furnishes an explanatory preface. There is an index of the names men- 
tioned under “Holdings”. 


ARTICLES 


WiLLiam P. CUMMING. Geographical Misconceptions of the Southeast in the Cartography 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 

G. S. GraHaM. The Gypsum Trade of the Maritime Provinces. Agricultural Hist., July. 

Nits AHNLUND. Nya Sverige i den historiska li:teraturen [Swedes on the Delaware]. 
Hist. Tidskr. (Sw.), 1938, no. 2. 

EUGENE VAN CLEEF. Baltic Tercentenary Celebration in the United States. Baltic and Sc. 
Countries, Sept. 

FLETCHER Prarr. Last of the Romas [General Anthony Wayne]. Infantry Jour., Sept. 

James E. Gibson. Captured Medical Men and Army Hospitals of the American Revolution. 
An. Med. Hist., Sept. 

RaymoND L. WeLrY. Aims of the Framers of the Constitution. Aerend, Summer. 

Jack T. Jomnson. Frontier Democracy. Palimpsest, Sept. 

Joun W. Lypexer. The Reverend John Doty, 1745-1841. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, 
Sept. 

PETER M. Dunne. Jesuit Annual Letters in the Bancroft Library. Mid-America, Oct. 

GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN. Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, Dominican of the Frontier. Ibid. 
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HERBERT APTHEKER. More on American Negro Slave Revolts. Science & Soc., Summer. 

CLirFORD M. Drury. Genealogy of Marcus Whitman. New York Geneal. and Biog. Rec., 
Oct. 

Rosert W. Dary. Collingwood—Frustrated Fighter [Commander Mediterranean Squad- 
ron, 1805-1810]. U. $. Naval Inst. Proc., Oct. . 

Bess Sryer Hursr. One Hundred Years Ago [Wilkes Exploring Expedition]. Ibid., Nov. 

Ricuarp R, STENBERG, Polk and Frémont, 1845-1846. Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 

HENRIETTA Buckmaster. The Underground Railroad. North Am. Rev., Autumn. 

AVERY CRAVEN. Slavery and the Civil War. Southern Rev., Autumn. 

Harry E. Pratr. Lincoln's Memorandum of his Savings. Bull. Abraham Lincoln Assoc., 
Sept. 

Rosert FORTENBAUGH. Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg. Pennsylvania Hist., Oct. 

RaymonD L. WeLrY. The Policing of the Frontier by the Army, 1860-1870. Kansas Hist. 
Quar., Aug. 

J. G. De RouLHac HAMILTON. The State Courts and the Confederate Constitution. Jour. 
Southern Hist., Nov. 

WiLLiam M. ROBINSON, JR. A New Deal in Constitutions [provisional and permanent 
constitutions of the Confederate States]. Ibid. 

A. C. M. Azoy. Our One Battle War [Battle of San Juan]. Coast Artillery Tais Sept. 

Louis H. BoLANDER. The Ships of the Line in the Old Navy. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Oct. 

J. Owen SraLson. The Pioneer in American Life Insurance Marketing. Bull. Business Hist. 
Soc., Nov. 

CHARLES Josian GALPIN. The Development of the Science and Philosophy of American 
Rural Society. Agricultural Hist., July. 

ALPHEUS Thomas Mason. The Conservative World of Mr. Justice Sutherland, 1883-1910. 
Am. Pol, Sct. Rev., June. 

Fioyp M. Rimpick. Procedure in the House of Repiesentatites and its Relation to: the 
Quality of Legislation. South Atlantic Quar., Oct. 

“Right off the Boat” [ephemera of Prohibition]. Bull. New York Public Library, Aug. 

JosePH S, Routex. American Lithuanians. Baltic and Sc. Countries, Sept. 

JoHN ILMARI KOLEHMAINEN. Origin of the Finns in the Western Reserve. Ibid. 

MATTHEW Josepuson. A Century after Tocqueville. Virginia Quar. Rev., Autumn. 


DocuMENTS 


Extracts from American Archives relating to the Northern Army at Fort Ticonderoga, 
Sept. 28-Oct. 17, 1776. Bull. Fort Ticonderoga Museum, July. 

Revolutionary Diary kept by George Norton of Ipswich, 1777-1778. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., 
Oct. 

ALsToN Deas, contr. Letters from Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia to William Allston, 
Esq., of South Carolina [1789]. South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Oct. 

Dixon Wecter, contr. An Unpublished Letter of George Washington [to Richard Cham- 
pion, July 19, 17913 with a biographical sketch of Champion]. Ibid. 

Letters of Benjamin Stoddert, First Secretary of the Navy, to Nicholas Johnson of New- 
buryport, 1798-1799. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Nov. 

James A. PabcErrT, ed. The Letters of Colonel Richard Taylor and Commodore Richard 
Taylor to James Madison, together with a Sketch of their Lives. Reg. Kentucky State 
Hist. Soc., Oct. 

ALice BARNWELL KerrH; ed. William Maclean’s Travel Journal from Lincolnton, North 
Carolina, to Nashville; Tennessee, May-June, 1811. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Oct. 

LesLie W. Dunar, The Letters of Willis Gaylord Clark and Lewis Gaylord Clark [cont.]. 
Bull. New York Public Library, June, Oct. 

ILDEFONS BETSCHART. Bishop Martin Marty, O.S.B., 1834-1896, “The Apostle of the Sioux 
Indians” [cont.]. Rec. Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., June. 

Encar L. Erickson, ed, Hunting for Cotton in Dixie: From the Civil War ‘Diary of 
Captain Charles E. Wilcox. Jour. Southern Hist., Nov. 

BRAINERD Dyer, ed. An Extract from the Autobiography of William B. Simmons [naval 
activities on the Pacific coast, 1863]. Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 
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New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. Volume XXXII, Transactions, 
1933-1937. Editor of Publications, ALLyN BarLéy Fores. (Boston, the Society, 
1937, pp. xvii, 569.) The present volume contains, in addition to the customary 
records and other data of interest to members of the society, thirty papers, notes, 
remarks, and documents. The papers include a number of important historical 
contributions by recognized authorities. 


Proclamations of Massachusetts issued by Governors and Other Authorities. Vol- 
ume I, 1620-1775; Volume II, 1776-1936. Prepared by Historical Records Survey, 
Division of Women’s and Professional Projects, W.P.A. (Boston, Historical 
Records Survey of Massachusetts, 1937, pp. 200; 201-354, mimeographed.) Any- 
one who wishes to know when, why, and what a Massachusetts governor, 
governor and council, lieutenant governor, or council all alone at any time put 
forth in the form of proclamation (barring of course occasional gaps) will be 
guided by this index, even if it does not supply all he seeks to know, to the place 
where he may find the source, written or printed. The favorite form in early 
days was a broadside, a form peculiarly subject to destruction (the oldest found 
in Massachusetts is dated September 22, 1670), and therefore much of this work 
is concerned with the location of broadsides. The method followed is to give 
the date of the proclamation, the executive authority, the appointment date (as 
of a Thanksgiving proclamation), the location, and a brief characterization (one 
to six lines). It is explained by Carl J. Wennerblad, state director of the H.RS., 
that the materials were prepared by Carl E. Atwood and Dr. Stanley U. Marie 
of Columbia University, that the illuminating introductory essay was contributed 
by Winifred Olsen, and that the index was prepared by Annie K. Kirkpatrick. 


A Puritan Church and its Relation to Community, State, and Nation: Addresses 
delivered in preparation for the Three Hundredth Anniversary of the Settlement 
of New Haven. By Oscar Epwarn Maurer. (New Haven, published for the 
First Church of Christ in New Haven by the Yale University Press, 1938, pp. iv, 
208, $2.50.) This useful and readable book is in direct line with Dr. Bacon's 
Historical Discourses, which grew out of New Haven's bicentennial celebration 
and were also written by the minister of the First Church. Following the familiar 
pattern of many anniversary sermons, it is a chronological narrative divided into 
chapters according to pastorates. The first half is frankly based on preceding 
works, with some additions from church records and other sources, such as the 
recently published Letters of John Davenport. The narrative is brought down to 
1909, When the author became pastor. Earlier writers of such sermons did not 
always realize their historical value, but Dr. Maurer intentionally connects the 
history of his church with that of larger groups. Much well-known New Haven 
history is accordingly given—indeed the stories of the church and town could 
not be separated. Wider relationships are shown, for example, by the church’s 
activity in the missionary and philanthropic enterprises which began at the 
close of the eighteenth century, by Dr. Bacon’s work in connection with slavery, 
and by Dr. Smyth’s in the struggle for freedom of religious thought and church 
unity. The character of the work was determined by its origin as a series of 
sermons. It has no footnotes, only a short list of books in the foreword, and no 
index. A municipal church today differs so widely from that of the times of 
Davenport or the “Standing Order” that an account of changes in administra- 
tion and financial support would have been of value. Puritan churches are often 
said to be cold, but this one has “gripped and held the imagination” of the 
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writer, though he is “of a different ancestry” from his predecessors and “of a 
religious culture which they might consider alien”. Mary Hewrrr MITCHELL. 


Colonial Hempstead. By Bernice Scuuttz. (Lynbrook, Review-Star Press, 1937, 
pp. x, 392, $3.00.) The history of Hempstead is traced from 1641 to 1783, be- 
ginning with Richard Denton leading twenty-eight families from Wethersfield, 
Connecticut, to Long Island. These people were all English, independent in 
religion and of the exercise of Dutch authority. Separate chapters are devoted to 
the Indians and the Dutch, with both of whom there was trouble. “Running the 
Town”, “Land”, and “Making a Living” are the titles of interesting chapters 
describing the difficulties of agricultural and pastoral life, the latter especially, 
for the great plain on which Hempstead was located afforded food for many 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. “Life in Early Hempstead” gives even more 
details, often enlivened by the quaint spelling employed. In the chapter devoted 
to churches the Presbyterians, the Church of England, and the Quakers are 
treated at length. A lively account is given of the early Quakers, leading up to 
the career of Elias Hicks. The final chapters, dealing with “Rebels and Tories” 
and the consequences to the latter, are rather painful reading. One might close 
the book with the feeling that the independence of thought, which in religion 
led to the formation of a new sect, became somehow accompanied by a story of 
strife, culminating in the expatriation of many worthy people. Rereading 
chapter 1x will serve to correct this impression, for it presents a word picture of 
comfortable home life, admirably expressed in some detail. The copious notes 
and bibliography indicate the diligence with which the author has consulted 
source material and support the authenticity of the narrative. The book is a 
valuable addition to early colonial history. CharLes W. LENG. 


Richard Smith, First English Settler of Narragansett Country, Rhode Island: With 
a Series of Letters written by his Son Richard Smith, 3r., to Members of the 
Winthrop Family and Notes on Cocumscussuc, Smith's Estate in Narragansett. 
By DanizL BERKELEY Uppixe. (Boston, Merrymount Press, 1937, pp. xix, 118, 
$4.50.) The younger Smith’s fifty letters, which constitute the chief historical 
contribution of this volume, throw light on the Atherton Company's maneuvers 
which embittered and prolonged the Connecticut-Rhode Island boundary dis- 
pute, An extensive Narragansett speculator, Smith, like William Harris, played 
a double game, siding by turns with both colonies, first urging Connecticut to 
put a “sudden” end to controversy by forcible possession, later taking a Rhode 
Island office when Harris and the Quakers triumphed, eventually favoring royal 
control and serving on the Andros council. There are various other items of 
interest: Smith’s criticisms of Rhode Island democracy as irresponsible; his praise 
of Roger Williams’s missionary work; his insistence in 1675, like Gorton’s and 
Williams’s, that the Narragansett sachems would keep the peace if the United 
Colonies did not goad them into joining Philip; and his references to his activ- 
ities as frontier “merchant”, including mention of beaver, tools, articles of trade, 
and shipping. S. H. BROCKUNIER. 


A Journal for the Years 1739-1803. By SAMUEL Lane of Stratham, New Hampshire. 
Edited by Charles Lane Hanson. (Concord, New Hampshire Historical Society, 
1937, pp. vi, 115, $2.00.) This journal of a Yankee jack-of-all-trades, who was a 
farmer, tanner, shoemaker, surveyor, and land speculator, served as town clerk 
and selectman, and was a deacon in the local church, contains little of political 
interest save, perhaps, evidence of his attitude towards the American Revolu- 
tion, which he regarded as an unnatural civil war. It is mainly concerned with 
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economic conditions and price fluctuations, which may be of some interest to the 
economic historian. Its simple entries, recording the yearly state of the crops, 
` drought and flood, cankerworm and early frost, may help to make vivid to the 
social historian an all but vanished way of life, in which man was still largely 
dependent for his health and prosperity on the forces of nature, 
A. H. Burrinron. 


The Portraits of John Jav, 1745-1829, First Chief Justice of the United States, 
Governor of the State of New York. By Joun Jay loz. [New-York Historical 
Society.] (New York, the Society, 1938, pp. xvii, 69, $3.00.) This volume, listing 
over a hundred items and illustrated with twenty-five plates after paintings, 
prints, and sculpture, will interest laymen, collectors, and special students. 
It should find a place in many libraries and all museums. Portraits by Stuart, 
Trumbull, Wright, Boyle, and West are reproduced. Although the author 
avoided most pitfalls, several matters require comment. First, sources should be 
cited throughout, and especially in the case of item 3. The story that Trumbull 
finished a portrait by Stuart, using Jay’s son as a model, has been repeated by 
Park and Bowen after Mason, who does not give his source. One might infer 
from item 34 that it may have been current in 1834, but the story remains 
unconfirmed. Again, item 13 cannot definitely be ascribed to Ames. Finally, 
item 16 might well be omitted. It is entitled elsewhere “The American Peace’ 
Commissioners” and purports to be taken “from life, 1775”, but there is no 
mention of such a commission either in the Journals of the Continental Congress 
or in Burnett's Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. Nevertheless, 
the catalogue is well planned, honestly executed, ably edited, and printed in con- 
venient form. It constitutes another of the rare volumes relating to the portrait 
as a historical document. GEORGE C. GROCE, JR. 


A Chronicle of Industry cn the Mill River. By Acnes Hannay. [Smith College 
Studies in History.] (Northampton, Department of History of Smith College, 
1936, pp. 142, $2.00.) This study chronicles the industrial history of the Mill 
River valley at and above Northampton, Massachusetts. From fragmentary 
sources the author has pieced together sketches of the main industrial enterprises 
in the area and has traced their relationships from the earliest enterprises to the 
present time. In the records of this area we see examples of the business types - 
that brought the early industrial development to New England. We see business 
enterprise applied successively to one product after another—-wool, buttons, silk, 
sewing machines, tooth Lrushes—as opportunities for profit in new fields opened 
up and older lines became less profitable, We see local enterprise, profits locally 
accumulated, and local labor combining to produce for a national market, and 
the economic life of the area dominated by a group of local businessmen inde- 
pendent of outside control. We see, in the 1920’s, how this economic pattern 
changed. Employment in the mills contracted; ownership and control passed 
out of local hands; local companies were merged with outside companies and 
then merged again. In the ensuing process of rationalization, Mill River plants 
were shut down. The depression carried further the process already under way. 
Although this study is primarily descriptive rather than analytical, the picture 
which it presents carries its own comment. It is a picture of the nineteenth 
century economy which survived, in such a community as this, up to the World 
War—local, small-scale enterprise, competitive, varied, expanding—and of the 
passing of that economy. Its value lies in providing content to our conception 
of the “old days” and in making it clear that the economy of those days is not 
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the one with which the Mill Rivers and the Middletowns—the nation as a 
whole—must now deal. CAROLINE F. WARE. 


The Memoirs of Julian Hawthorne. Edited by his wife, Eprra Garricurs Haw- 
THORNE. (New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. 299, $2.50.) One expects volumes of 
recollection to contain intimate revelations of the life of the subject and his 
contemporaries and to unveil, more or less refreshingly, the period covering the 
life span of the writer. Literary convention further prescribes a judicious sprink- 
ling of anecdotal patter designed to relieve the strain of certain difficulties 
seemingly inherent in autobiographical writing. Julian Hawthorne defied these 
conventions and threw the prescription away. This volume is a long anecdote 
leisurely written, with occasional sober digressions. The book begins with a 
brief note “On Writing an Autobiography”, in which Hawthorne informs us 
that he can really tell us little that matters, and the succeeding chapters are a 
demonstration of his premise. But it tells nothing only'to “serious” students who 
will be appalled by the absence of an index and who will fume at the lack of 
organization. Such students will wonder why there is so little about Nathaniel 
Hawthorne in a book written by his son and why there is so little that is new 
about the great and the near-great with. whom the son enjoyed the intimacies 
of friendship. Other students will find bright clues to the character of Haw- 
thorne revealingly told and an occasional literary interpretation. They will find 
a refreshing reaction to the personality of Emerson and suggestive comments on 
Bronson Alcott and his amazing tribe. They will find Julian Hawthorne's ex- 
periences with Thoreau, with Lowell, with Franklin Pierce, and with the James 
trilogy. That is all they can expect to find, and it is no criticism of a book of 
this nature, frankly reminiscent and discursive, to point out omissions. Haw- 
thorne did not know Darwin, but he knew his uncle, Horace Mann; he did not 
know Huxley, but he knew Longfellow. Hawthorne lived a full and interesting 
life, and part of it—albeit a very small part—is in this book. 

Bert JAMES LOEWENBERG. 
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Kegley's Virginia Frontier: The Beginning of the Southwest, the Roanoke of 
Colonial Days, 1740-1783. By F. B. KecLEY. Introduction by Samuel M. Wilson. 
(Roanoke, Southwest Virginia Historical Society, 1938, pp. xxxvi, 786, $15.00.) 
A more apt title for this volume would be “A Segment of the Virginia Frontier”, 
for it is actually a collection of material on “Roanoke of Colonial Days”. While 
the author gives, by way of introduction, a cursory account of the movement up 
the James and Shenandoah rivers, his treatment is: sketchy and based largely on 
secondary sources. Waen, however, he reaches that part of the Valley which is 
drained by the headwaters of the James and the Roanoke—the section to which 
he devotes the major part of his book—he presents something far more sub- 
stantial. Writing from the point of view of the local historian, interested prin- 
cipally in the families and the geography of the section, he dwells at length upon 
details of name and place. But Mr. Kegley realizes that a larger significance 
attaches to the subject. He knows that a number of the men who for a time 
inhabited the Roanoke section later became leaders on more distant frontiers, and 
to these he pays especial attention. He knows also that he is dealing with a small 
segment of one of the most significant matters in American history, the settle- 
ment and development of the frontier, and he has consciously tried to present 
the materials upon which an accurate history of one frontier community can be 
based. His work is, therefore, primarily a body of source material, taken largely 
from the county reccrds. He intersperses his documentary matter with a con- 
siderable amount of text, but this is given by way of elucidation rather than of 
summation. A better arrangement could have been found, but the lack of 
dogmatism is refreshing. The author is particularly prodigal of details in cover- 
ing the period of the French and Indian War. The county records have been so 
extensively searched that some light is-thrown upon nearly all phases of frontier ` 
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‘life, except the agricultural. Only on the basis of such information as this book 
supplies can the history of the frontier be written. 
i Thomas PERKINS ABERNETHY. 


Archibald Cary of Ampthill, Wheelhorse of the Revolution. By Ropert K. Brock. 
(Richmond, Garrett and Massie, 1937, pp. xi, 183, $3.00.) Washington, Henry, 
and Jefferson, in the light of history, stand far above their compeers in the 
Virginia-of their day, but they did not so appear to their contemporaries. They 
were only the most conspicuous figures of the greatest generation of men that 
ever lived in America: the planters of the Revolutionary period. There were a 
dozen Virginians at least who were not much inferior, in most respects, to the 
immortals: Of these now comparatively unknown leaders of the late colonial and 
Revolutionary periods few were more influential than Colonel Archibald Cary, 
of “Ampthill”, the subject of this monograph. He was a member of the house 
of burgesses for many years when that body was the glory of the colonies. He 
took part in all the early movements of the Revolution, being chairman of the 
committee appointed to frame the Virginia constitution in 1776. He was at 
once a planter, a politician, a manufacturer, and a great gentleman, closely allied 
to Jefferson. Rather violent in his passions, he threatened Tories with taz and 
feathers and is said to have declared that he would plunge a dagger into the 
heart of Patrick Henry if that revolutionist ever became dictator—as there was 
some talk of his becoming: The author of this book, who is a distinguished 
member of the Virginia state senate, has done a most commendable piece of 
work in rescuing from oblivion one of the noted Virginians of the Revolution. 
Having few letters to help him, he had to dig into the legislative journals and 
into all sorts of places to collect the materials for his biography. The book is well 
written and deserves a place in every collection of writings on Virginia history. 

H. J. EcKENRODE. 


Seed from Madagascar. By Duncan CiincH Heywarp. (Chapel Hill, University 
of North Carolina Press, 1937, pp. xiv, 256, $3.50.) The successful cultivation of 
rice in South Carolina appears to have commenced with the introduction of 
seed from the island of Madagascar shortly before the year 1690, and from this 
circumstance is derived the title of this charming account of the experiences of 
the Heyward family as rice planters on the Combahee River. Representing the 
ninth generation of this family in America and the fifth to plant rice, the author 
in 1888 entered eagerly upon what he regarded as his predestined vocation, but 
the rice industry had already begun its migration to the Mississippi Delta and 
Texas with the result that twenty-five years later he was forced, like other 
planters of the South Atlantic region, to abandon his efforts. During this period, 
with the exception of four years (1903-1907) when he occupied the office of 
governor of South Carolina, Mr. Heyward was constantly in touch with the 
details of plantation management, and it is with these matters that the longer 
and more valuable parts of his narrative are concerned. Other and slightly less 
vivid passages sketch the historical background of the Heyward plantations with 
the aid of such family records as have survived. The whole story is told without 
bitterness, where bitterness might well be pardoned, and with rare understand- 
ing, especially of the character of the Gullah Negro, whose dialect the author is 
able to reproduce with authentic effect. Numerous and excellent photographs of 
the South Carolina Low Country by Carl Julien add measurably to the value of 
this interesting book. J. H. Easrersy. 


Ante-Bellum North Carolina: A Social History. By Guion GRIFFIS JOHNSON. 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1937, pp. xvi, 935, $6.00.) 
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It used to be said that North Carolina is a valley of humiliation between two 
mountains of conceit, that North Carolinians traveling abroad, when asked 
whence they came, would reluctantly admit that they were Tar-Heels but would 
hasten to add that they lived near the Virginia (or South Carolina) line. With- 
out specifically intending to do so, Mrs. Johnson goes far to explain in this book 
how it came about that North Carolinians assumed an apologetic attitude for 
the shortcomings of their state. Perhaps the most outstanding reason for its 
backwardness was excessive rurality. In 1850, for instance, Wilmington alone 
had more than 5000 inhabitants, while there were only nine other places, in- 
cluding the capital, Raleigh, with as many as one thousand. As late as 1830 a 
legislative committee could report that North Carolina was a “state without 
foreign commerce, for want of seaports, or a staple; without internal com- 
munications by rivers, roads, or canals; without a cash home market for any 
article of agricultural product; without manufacturers; in short, without any 
object to which native industry and active enterprise could be directed, or which 
: could offer a stimulus to exertion” (p. 115). Of almost equal importance as an 
explanation of North Carolina’s backwardness was the intense intrastate sec- 
tionalism. The Mountains and the Piedmont were mutually suspicious of each 
other, and both hated the Coastal Plain, which in turn was contemptuous of the 
“hill-billies” and the mountaineers. Not until the 1850’s did the beginnings of 
railroad building, industrialization, and slight consequent urbanization com- 
mence, The result was an educational, literary, and cultural awakening in the 
1850’s—unfortunately short-lived by reason of the outbreak of civil war. This 
brief statement of Mrs. Johnson’s principal thesis fails to do justice to the im- 
mense detail of the book, which, in poinz of industry, accuracy, and painstaking 
scholarly workmanship, measures up to the high standard set by the Chapel 


Hill social science group and may well serve as a model for social histories of 
other states. B. B. KENDRICK. 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


Prehistoric Antiquities of Indiana: By Exi Litry. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical 
Society, 1937, pp. xili, 293, $5.00.) About fifteen years ago the writer of this 
review, while director of the Indiana Historical Commission, initiated a pre- 
liminary archaeological and historical survey of Indiana. Since that time there 
has been a growing and intensified interest in the study of archaeology in that 
state as well as in the United States as a whole. As a result, much new material 
has been brought to light and new methods have been developed for securing 
and interpreting archaeological data. The Indiana Historical Society, with the 
support of Eli Lilly, its president, has been one of the most active agents in the 
Middle West in supporting and carrying out a constructive program. One of 
the results of this activity is the present book. The purpose of the author was 
to acquaint his readers with the prehistory of the state and to encourage addi- 
tional and continued research along archaeological lines. The book is well 
illustrated and contains a very satisfactory index. The text is documented by 
numerous footnotes, and the paper, printing, and binding are of excellent qual- 
ity. While it is likely that the scientifically trained archaeologist might take issue 
with some of the author’s conclusions, Mr. Lilly has made a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the archaeological literature of the present day, and such a book 
will undoubtedly contribute toward arousing a further interest in the so-called 
prehistoric history of America. HarLow LINDLEY. 


New Mexico's Own Chronicle: Three Races in the Writings of Four Hundred 
Years. Adapted and edited by Maurice GarLaND Furron and PauL Horean. 
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*, (Dallas, Banks, ‘Upshaw and Company, 1937, pp. xviii, 372, $3.50.) This book, 


Shih the authors call an anthology of New Mexico's historical source material, ' 
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-is a collection of letters, diaries, memoirs, and formal historical writings, chosen 


to illustrate the activities of the Indians, Spaniards, and Americans in four 
hundred years of the state’s evolution. It is the combined effort of a student 
of history, Mr. Fulton, and a novelist, Mr. Horgan. To call the work an an- 
thology is to acknowledge that it is a highly selective one. The authors were 
necessarily limited by considerations of space, so that it might be possible to 
duplicate their activity acceptably without using their identical sources. The 
adaptations which they have made from the sources were, of course, subjective 
and limited by the interpretation which the compilers gave the volume for the 
sake of enhancing its novelesque value. Fifty sources of New Mexican history 
are drawn upon with such success that the reader ought to be enticed into a 
wider reading on each of the periods mentioned. The utility of the volume to 
the historian is in the bibliographical material. It is to be noted that the explana- 
tory notes to the text are inconveniently interspersed with the bibliographical 
provenience. The work is well printed. The format is not unacceptable, but it 
is somewhat unconventional. The illustrations, twenty-four pages of so-called 
etchings and half-tones, are grouped in the middle of the volume, obviously to 
reduce the cost of manufacture. HERBERT I. PRIESTLEY. 


Early History of the Northern Ozarks. By Gerard Scuutrz. (Jefferson City, Mid- 


land Printing Company, 1937, pp. 192, $2.50.) “This book is an account of 
man’s development in the northern Ozarks from the earliest times to 1860. The 
year which brings the narrative ... to a close marks the end of the formative 
period in the history of the people who now inhabit this region” (p. 5). 


Fort Laramie and the Pageant of the West, 1834-1890. By LeRoy R. Haren and 
‘Francis Marion Younc. (Glendale, Arthur H. Clark, 1938, pp. 429, $6.00.) As 


these lines are penned, the daily press carries a news item reporting the im- 
pending restoration of old Fort Laramie for, historic and recreational reasons 
by the National Parks agency of the government. In the volume before us the 
authors undertake to tell the story of Fort Laramie as a center of empire, 
affirming that the fort “was identified with the principal factors of western 
expansion” and that its story “is the story of the conquest of Western America” 
(p. 17). They have prepared an admirable piece of historical research and syn- 
thesis, and their monograph is probably as nearly definitive as can be expected 
of any comparable piece of historical writing. The character of the task the 
authors set themselves renders it inevitable, however, that their work will meet 
with commendation not unmixed with disapproval. It may seem strange at first 
sight that a 429-page history of a single frontier post should be characterized 
as sketchy; yet the plan of the work renders this judgment inevitable. The treat- 
ment of the Utah War, of the Sand Creek massacre of 1864, of the Custer dis- 
aster of 1876, of the Colorado gold rush afford illustrations in point. On the 
other hand, the book is needlessly repetitious. Thousands of travelers visited 
Fort Laramie, and most of them, apparently, kept journals, or wrote letters, in 
which they recorded their impressions of the place. The authors’ method of 
quoting extensively from these documents, however conducive to scholarship, 
eventually becomes slightly tedious to the reader.’ Paper, binding, and other 
physical aspects of the volume are in accard with the habitual high standards 
of the Arthur H. Clark Company. To the reviewer the system of capitalization 
employed seems somewhat bizarre. The literary style is good, on the whole, 
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The History of [Lower] California. By Don Francisco Javier Cravicero. Trans- 


lated from the Italian and edited by Sara E. Laxe and A. A. Gray. (Stanford 
University, Stanford University Press, 1937, pp. xxvii, 413, $4.00.) 

California: A History of Upper and Lower California. By ALEXANDER ForBEs. With 
an Introduction by Herbert Ingram Priestley. (San Francisco, John Henry Nash, 
1937, pp. Xxxi, 229.) Without a foothold on the Pacific coast, the United States 
could not be as important a country as it is today. Yet few Americans know of 
the extraordinary sequence of fortunate accidents by which this region was held 
back from early occupation and populous development until such time as the 
United States was ready to appear upon the scene. The volumes under considera- 
tion are valuable contributions to the story. Clavigero’s work is now, for the first 
time, made available in English. The author was a learned Mexican Jesuit, who 
lived in Italy after the exile of the Jesuits from Mexico. He had never visited 
Lower California. An able writer on many subjects, especially in the field of 
history, he prepared this volume in Italian as the last work in a long career, 
dying before it could be published. The English translation should give to the 
Anglo-American reader a fascinating story, as interesting as it is important to 
the student of Pacific coast history. The translators have done their work com- 
mendably, though unfortunately they begin their preface with a paragraph 
which is misleading if not wrong. There is an excellent index. Alexander Forbes, 
not to be confused with James Alexander Forbes (a contemporary, who was the 
British vice-consul in Upper California),.was a Scotch merchant in Tepic, 
Mexico. Eager to bring about a British protectorate of Upper California, if not 
an outright British annexation (which he would have preferred), Forbes wrote 
a history of the two Californias to attract attention to his plans. The volume 
concerns itself mainly with Upper California and is more a description of that 
region, with a view to British colonization, than it is a history. A scholarly 
introduction by Herbert I. Priestley is a worthy feature of this edition. Both of 
these volumes are the last word in the printer’s art, and they deserve to be 
widely read. - CHARLES E. CHAPMAN. 
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HersERT O. Brayer. The Cananea Incident [Sonora border, June 1, 1906]. Ibid. 

Davin C. Dunrway. The California Food Administration and its Record in the National 
Archives. Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 


‘ MarceLLa M. HILLGEN. The Wascopam Mission [1338-50]. Oregon Hist. Quar., Sept. 


Joun E. CasweL£. The Prohibition Movement in Oregon: I, 1836-1904. Ibid. 
MARJORIE R. Stearns. The Settlement of the Japanese in Oregon. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS , 


Mrs. Ricrarp H. Harr, ed. Reminiscences of the Early West by Charles N. Hart. Colorado 
Mag., Nov. 

Leonard C. HELDERMAN, 2d. John Filson's Marrative of his Defeat on the Wabash, 1786. 
Filson Club Hist. Quar., Oct. f 

SAMUEL E. Perkins II., ed. Letters by Rafinesque to Dr. [Charles Wilkins] Short in the 
Filson Club Archives [1818-1834]. Ibid. 

Jerome V. Jacobsen, ed. The Diary of James M. Doyle [23d Illinois Volunteers; August, 
1864, to April, 1865]. Mid-America, Oct. 

Wiziam G. Bruce Carson, ed, Sol Smith and Theater Folk, 1836-1865. Missouri Hist. 
Soc., Glimpses of the Pest, July. 

Diary of George W. Stoner, 1862 [concl.]. Wisconsen Mag. Hist., Sept. 

W. H. Jackson. [Extract ¿rom Diary:] A Visit to tae Los Pinos Indian Agency in 1874. 
Colorado Mag., Nov. 

Morris E. OpPLER, ed. A Chiricahua Apache’s Account of the Geronimo Campaign in 
1886. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct. 

José D. Sena, ed. The Chapel of Don Antonio José Ortiz. Ibid. 

Roperr J. PARKER, ed. California Bound: Larkin in 1831. Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec. 

RoBerT WATERSTON Lorp. Five Years in California in its Early Days. New Eng. Quar., 
June, Sept. . 
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The People and Politics of Latin America: A History. By Mary WILHELMINE 
WiLLrams. New Edition. (Boston, Ginn, 1938, pp. xi, 888, $4.60.) For eight years 
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this book has held first place among college texts on Latin-American history, 
and now the author has revised it in order to bring it down to date. Much 
attention has been given to the Latin-American people, their origin, character- 
istics, and development. Cultural achievements, economic conditions, and the 
arts of peace have been emphasized rather than military pursuits and destructive 
wars. Two hundred and seventy-five pages have been given to the colonial 
period. Foreign relations are treated in connection with the historical narratives 
of the individual countries except when considering regional groupings and 
world relationships. The chapters on Brazil are especially good, for the author is 
an authority on that country. In this edition material has been added covering 
the last eight years of Latin-American history, and all the chapters treating the 
individual states now cover important aspects of current affairs. The final 
chapter brings to the present the regional groupings and world relationships of 
Latin America. Much new bibliographical material has been included. There are 
two new maps, and some in the first edition have been revised. More than sixty 
well-selected and interesting illustrations have been added. Many of the illustra- 
tions have been reproduced from photographs taken by the author during her 
travels in the Spanish-American countries. The new edition of this work will 
be welcomed by teachers and students of Latin-American history. 
LILLIAN ESTELLE FISHER. 


La literatura en América: El Coloniaje. By Armano D. Pirorro. (Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, 1937, pp. 223.) A compilation which classifies “colonial writers of 
Spanish America and prints excerpts from their literature. 


Los corsarios de Buenos Aires: Sur actividades en las guerras hispano-americanas 
de la independencia, 1815-1821. By Lewis W. BeaLEr. (Buenos Aires, Coni, 1937, 
pp. ix, 267.) [Facultad de filosofía y letras, publicaciones del instituto de investi. 
gaciones históricas, número LXXIL] A useful study of a phase of the Spanish- 
American revolutions, equipped with a bibliography. 


Historia de las relaciones entre Buenos-Ayres y el Paraguay, 1810-1813. By Jurio 
César CHaves, (Buenos Aires, Jesús Menéndez, 1938, pp. 269.) A survey of the 
relations between the revolutionary authorities at Buenos Aires and Paraguayan 
leaders during the early years of the Great Revolution, with a bibliography. 


Baja California (La Península del Noroeste): Reseña Histórico-Geográfica. By 
CarLos Meza León. (Mexico, Dapp., 1937, pp. 30.) A survey of the condition of 
Lower California and of its problems. 


Historia de la dominación española en México. By ManueL Orozco Y BERRA. 
Volume II. (Mexico, Robredo de José Porrua é hijos, 1938, pp. 237.) [Biblioteca 
histórica mexicana de obras inéditas, no. 9.] A Mexican view of Spanish rule. 


Legislación del trabajo en los siglos XVI, XVII y XVIII, relación entre la eco- 
nomía, las artes y los oficios en la Nueva España. By the Departamento Autó- 
nomo del trabajo. (Mexico, Dapp., 1938, pp. 171.) This constitutes Volume I 
of the Historia del movimiento obrero en México. 


Bibliografía de la independencia de México. By Jesús Guzmán Y Raz GUZMÁN. 
Volume I. (Mexico, Talleres Gráficos de la Nación, 1938, pp. xxx, 438.) This is 
an installment of a bibliography of the struggle for independence. 


A Study of Political Parties and Politics in Mexico since 1890. By E. M. BRADERMAN. 
(Urbana, 1938, pp. 16.) An abstract of a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for the degree of doctor of philosophy in history in the 
Graduate School of the University of Illinois, 1938. 
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470 .- Notices of Other Recent Publications 


Studies in the Administration of the Indians in New Spain. III, The Repartimiento 
System of Native Labor in New Spain and Guatemala. By Leste B. SIMPSON. 
(Berkeley, University of California Press, 1938, pp. 170.) A much needed study 
of the repartimiento system in Middle America. 


Semblanzas colombianas. Volumes I and Il, Cronistas primitivos; Escritores colo- 
niales; Literatos de la Revolución; Escritores de la Gran Colombia. By Gustavo 
Orero Muñoz. (Bogotá, Editorial A. B. C., 1938, pp. viii, 318; 320.) [Biblioteca 
de Historia Nacional.] These volumes contain biographical sketches of more 
than four score literary celebrities of Colombia from the age of discovery to 1886. 


Los fundadores de Bogotá. Volume J. By Rarmunno Rivas. (Bogotá, Editorial 
Selecta, 1938, pp. cxxii, 307.) [Biblioteca de Historia Nacional.] This volume 
contains sketches of founders of Bogotá whose family names begin with the 
letters A through J. 


La parasitologia en Venezuela y los trabajos del Dr. M. Núñez Tovar. By Disco ` 
CARBONELL. (Caracas, Lit, del Comercio, 1938, pp. cii, 422.) A survey of the 
labors of parasitologists of Venezuela followed by reprinted studies of Dr. Núñez 
Tovar on that country's parasites. 


La interpretación pesimista de la sociología Hispano-Americana. By AUGUSTO 
MIJARES. (Caracas, Coop de Artes Gráficas, 1938, pp. 83.) Among the essays in 
this booklet is one concerning the opposition in Venezuela to the Compañia 
Guipuzcoana. 


Os Sertóes. By EucLipes pa CunHa. (Buenos Aires, Imprenta Mercantil, 1938, pp. 
395, 409.) Volumes III and IV of the Biblioteca de Autorer Brasileños traducidos 
al Castellano. This has been translated into Spanish by Benjamín de Garay in 
two volumes bearing the title Los Sertones. 


El pago de los lobos, noticias y apuntes. By J. R. AncuEIra. [Archivo histórico de 
la provincia de Buenos Aires.] (La Plaza, Taller de Impressiones Oficiales, 1938, 


pp. 80.) 


Crónica vecinal de Nueve de Julio, 1863-1870. By BUENAVENTURA N. Vrra. [Publi- 
caciones del archivo histórico de la provincia de Buenos Ajres.] (La Plata, Taller 
de Impresiones Oficiales, 1938, pp. xii, 113.) This describes the founding of 
the frontier town, Nueve de Julio, in the province of Buenos Aires in May, 1864. 


Los origenes de Campana hasta la creación del partido. By Jorce P. FUMIERE. 
[Publicaciones del archivo histórico de la provincia de Buenos Aires.] (La Plata, 
Taller de Impressiones Oficiales, 1938, pp. xii, 157.) The founding of the town 
of Campana in the province of Buenos Aires, 1874-75. 


119 Congreso internacional de historia de América reunido en Buenos Aires en los 
días 5 a 14 de Julio de 1937, conmemoración del IV centenario de la fundación 
de la ciudad de Buenos Aires. Advertencia de Ricarvo Levene. Six volumes. 
(Buenos Aires, Jacobo Peuser, 1938, po. 567, 623, 713, 743, 555, 486.) This has 
just been issued by the press. 


ÁRTICLES 


` GENARO ARBAIZA. Latin-American Notes. Carvrent Hist., Sept. 

Mary E. Prrers. Theses on Hispano-American Language and Literature. Hispania, May. 

J. Eric Thompson. Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Reports on the Chol Mayas. Am. 
Anthropologist, Oct. 

FÉLIX ZUBILLAGA. Pedro Martinez, 1533-1565: La primera sangre jesuítica en las misiones 
norte-americanas. Arch. Hist. Soc. Iesu, VII, no. 1. 
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Indice Gral. de los libros copiadores de oficios de relaciones exteriores. Bol. Arch. Gen. 
Nac., June, Sept. 

F. Cristina CórnoBa. Bibliografía de artículos publicados en revistas y periódicos nacio- 
nales. Bol, Bib, San Marcos, Apr, 

PauL HonicsHEImM. La cultura de América pre-colombina, el arte y los pueblos primitivos 
en la literatura sociológica de Francia. Ibid. 

Jonn Tare Lanning. Cortés and his First Official Remission of Treasure to Charles V. 
Revista Hist. Am., June. 

RAMÓN Zapata. La instrucción pública en la colonia. Bol. Hist. Antig., June. 

JosÉ M. Ors. Aspectos de la colonización española en América: Las audiencias coloniales. 
Revista Españas, May. 


R. Avramira. La legislación indiana como elemento de la historia de las ideas coloniales 


españoles. Revista Hist, Am., Mar. 

E. RESTREPO Tirano. Documentos del Archivo de Indias. Bol. Hist. Antig., Mar. 

Irvine A. Leonarp. Notes on Lope de Vega's Works in the Spanish Indies. Hispanic Rev., 
Oct. 

Lewis Hanxe. The “Requerimiento” and its interpreters. Revista Hist. Am., Mar. 

SiLvio ZAVALA. Las encomiendas de Nueva España y el gobierno de don Antonio de 
Mendoza. lbid. 

J. Moreno ViLLaA. Nota sobre algunos documentos referentes 4 Mexico y otras repúblicas 
americanas del tiempo de Fernando VII, existentes en el Archivo del Palacio Nacional 
de Madrid. 1b1d. 

E. Posapa. Quinta de Bolívar. Revista Bolivariana, Sept. 

J. F. Pazos Varexa. Bolívar crítico, literario y poeta. Bol. Hist. Antig., Apr. 

M. S. Sáxcuez. Emblemas del tiempo heroico: La loza de Bolívar. Bol. Ac. Nac. Hist., 
Jan. 

R. LEPERVANCHE PARPARCÉN. Núñez de Caceres y Bolívar: La incorporación del estado 
independiente de Haiti español a la Gran Colombia. Ibid. 

L. Correa. La misión 4 Londres de Bolívar y López Méndez. 1bid. 

CARLETON Beats. Totalitarian Inroads in Latin America. For. Affairs, Oct. 

Id. Black Shirts in Latin America. Current Hist., Nov. 

La ofensiva fascista en Iberoamérica: La penetración alemana. Revista Españas, May. 

M. Moreno SAncuez. La significación de Cárdenas. Universidad, Apr. 

J. Luorn Mecuam. The Origins of Federalism in Mexico. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May. 

J. López PorrizLo y WEBER, La segunda audiencia. Universidad, Apr. 

URSULA SCHAEFER. Father Baegert and his Nachrichten. Mid-America, July. 

THEODORE E. TREUTLEIN. Father Pfefferkorn and his Description of Sonora. Ibid., Oct. 

Francisco R. ALMADA. La imprenta y el periodismo en Chihuahua. Bol. Soc. Chihua- 
huense Estudios Hist., Aug., Sept. 

LORENZO ARELLANO SCHETELIG. “Jesuitas”. Ibid., Aug. 

MANUEL A. SÁENZ, El instituto científico y literario del Estado y su papel dentro del Movi- 
miento Revolucionario. Ibid. 

Lorenzo ARELLANO SCHETELIG. Los restos de los primeros caudillos de la independencia 
nacional. Ibid., Sept. l 

Ocravio FERNÁNDEZ PEREA. El Proceso y ejecución del Padre de la Patria. Ibid. 

RICHARD A. JOHNSON. Santa Anna's Last Dictatorship, 1853-1855. Southwestern Hist. 
Quar., Apr. 

SiLvio ZavaLa. Los Trabajadores Antillanos en el Siglo XVI. Revista Hist. Am., June. 

CIPRIANO DE UTRERA. Toussaint Louverture aniquila el batallon fijo de Santo Domingo. 
Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac., June. 

ALFRED COESTER. Santa Fé de Bogotá. Hispania, Oct. 

J. Secunno Peña. Antiguas fuentes públicas. Bol. Hist. Antig., Feb. 

José M. Marroquín Osorio, Origen y desarrollo de la jerarquía eclesiástica en Santafé de 
Bogotá. Ibid., July. 

G. Orero Muñoz. Don Angel Cuervo. Ibid., Mar. 

G. FLeTcHER. Escudo de armas de Colombia. Ibid., Apr. 

DANIEL ORTEGA RICAURTE. Ruta de Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada. Ibid., July. 
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L. Mejía Restrepo. Vasquez y su obra. Ibid., May. 

Anonymous. Aristides Rojas. Bal. Soc. Ven. Ciencias Naturales, Nov. 

M. AGUILERA. Gregorio Vasquez Arce y Ceballos. Bol. Ac. Nac. Hist., May. 

P. DÉ REPE. Comentarios á las memorias de Level de Goda. Ibid., Jan. 

HENRI Hauser. Naissance, vie st mort d'une institution: Le travail servile au Brésil. Az. 
Hist. Éc. et Soc., July. 

RoBErT C. SMITH, JR. Minas Geraes no desenvolvimento da arquitectura religiosa colonial. 
Bol. Centro Estudos Hist., July. 

Encar Roméro. Numismatica brasileira. Ibid., Oct. 

Percy A. Martin. Federalism in Brazil. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May. 

R. PartreE. Gabriel García Moreno e a sua contribuição cientifica no Equador. Bol. Soc. 
Geog. Lisbon, Nov., 1937. 

SANTOS CIFUENTES. La entrevista de Guayaquil. Revista Bolivariana, Sept. 

ENRIQUE Orero p’Cosra. Fundación de Pasto Bol. Hist. Antig., June. 

F. Scuwaz. Bibliografía de antropología peruana, 1936-37. Bol. Bib. San Marcos, Apr. 

Bibliografía de libros y folletos peruanos, 1937-38. Ibid., July. 

Es la Universidad de Lima la mas antigua de America? Ibid, 

GENARO ÁRBAIZA. South America’s No. 1 Tyranny. Current Hist., Oct. 

Cayo OTHMER. Noticia de algunos manuscritos jesuíticos en la lengua de los indios chi- 
quitanos de Bolivia (siglo XVIII). Arch. Hist. Soc. Iesu, VII, no. 2. 

RÁuL Navarro. Sarmiento, voz y gesto de América. Nosotros, Sept. 

GarmeLo M. Boner. Sarmiento, hombre de letras. Ibid. 

José Torre ReveLLO. El Archivo General de la Nación Argentina, Revista Hist. Am., 
Mar. 

Id. La Biblioteca Nacional de la República Argentina. Ibid., June. 

ALFRED Hassrouck. The Argentine Revolution of 1930. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

RENATO Menponca CRONICA, A Missão Sinimbú em Montevideo. Bol. Centra Estudos 
Hist., Oct. 


DocuMENTS 


Joun H. Perry, ed. The Ordinances of the Audiencia of Nueva Galicia. Hispanic Am. 
Hist. Rev., Aug. 

S. HERRERA. Recuerdos de un portero del palacio presidencial. Bol. Hist. Antig., Mar. 

Documentos adquiridos por el Dr. Carlos Urdaneta Carrillo. Bol. Ac. Nac. Hist., Jan. 

E. ResrrePO Tirano. Documentos del Archivo de Indias: Muerte del Fray Bernardino de 
Almanza; Don Pedro Álvarez, obispo de Popayán. Bol. Hist. Antig., Feb. 

W. H. Bowen. L’histoire de la Terre Neuve du Peru: A Translation by Jacques Gohory. 
lsis, May. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The following should be added to the List of Research Projects in History, 
exclusive of Doctoral Dissertations, published as a supplement to Volume 
XXXIX, No. 3, of the American Historical Review: 


XVIII. United States of America . 
(11) Southern Colonies and States 
Edmund Kirby Smith, Soldier of the South. Prog. 400 pp. 
3 yrs. Joseph B. James, Winors. 
(13) Texas and the Far West 
Frontier Defense in the Far Southwest, 1848-61. Prog. 
2 yrs. A. B. Bender, St. Louis, Missouri. 


The Journal of Southern History in its November issue (pp. 544-58) pub- 
lished a list of “Research Projects in Southern History”, compiled by Fred 
Cole. Masters’ theses and W. P. A. projects were not entered. 


OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: six papers of Daniel O. Dunham, 
relating to trading companies in the Northwest, 1813; papers of Cadmus M: 
Wilcox, 1862-65; diaries of Frank Wigglesworth Clarke, 1865 to 1931 (thirty 
volumes); papers of Philippe Bunau-Varilla, relating to Panama, 1903-1904; 
papers of Alfred Thayer Mahan; additional papers of Elihu Root; papers of 
Boris Brasol (thirty-six boxes); additional papers on Negro history. 


Noteworthy groups of records recently received by the National Archives 
from the Adjutant General’s Office include: correspondence and other papers 
of the Secretary of War and of the Headquarters of the Army, 1800-1903; 
original records of discontinued military posts, units, and geographical com- 
mands, 1835-1912; original muster rolls, 1818-65, and strength returns, 1812- 
98, of volunteer troops in various wars; manuscript documents and maps 
used in compiling the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies; and records of the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned 
Lands, 1865-72. A selection of military maps and maps resulting from geo- 
graphical explorations and surveys, most of which fall between 1789 and 
1894, is in process of transfer.from the Office of the Chief of Engineers. 
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474 Historical News =x, 

The transfer of most of the records of the Office of Indian Affairs through 
1921, with some series extending through 1936, has now been completed. 
Received with this material were recerds of the former Alaska Division of 
the Office of Education, 1883-1931, and of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, 1869-1933. Other recent transfers include records of the Bureau of 
the Mint and of its predecessor, the United States Mint, 1792-1932; national 
bank examiners’ reports with related correspondence, 1863-1930, and records 
relating to Federal Reserve notes and currency, 1914-36, from the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency; correspondence and other papers from the 
Office of the Secretary of Agriculture, 1879-1930; practically all the records of 
the Forest Service, 1898-1915, including the significant “Pinchot files”; 
correspondence of the Hydrographic Office of the Navy Department, 1862- 
1925; and records of the United States Shipping Board relating to harbor 
facilities, protection against submarines, co-operation with allied nations, 
recruiting of merchant sailors, litigation, and administrative matters, 1917-25. 


Through the generosity of the government of Manchoutikuo the East 
Asiatic Collection of the Library of Columbia University has recently re- 
ceived as a gift a set of the printed edition of the Ta-Ch “ng Li-ch‘ao Shth-lu 
(the authentic records of the Ch'ing, í.e., Manchu, dynasty). This edition, 
printed in Japan during the past few years, is a photolithographic repro- 
duction of the Mukden manuscript, which has been reduced in printing to 
about one fourth of its original format. The printed edition comprises 1220 
volumes (pen) arranged in 122 cases (220). The last ten pen consist of a 
Mu-lu or table of contents of the chronologically arranged materials. The pen 
are attractively bound in yellow paper bearing the phoenix design, symbol 
of the empress, while the case is covered with yellow cotton adorned with 
the imperial dragon design. Most of the three hundred sets printed will 
remain in Japan and Manchoutikuo. Some forty sets, however, are to be sent 
out as gifts to libraries all over the world, while only eight, it is reported, 
have been placed on the market. These intimate records of the imperial 
Manchu line, the last emperor of which under the Ch‘ing dynasty is now the 
emperor of Manchoutikuo, cover the period from 1583 to 1912 and form one 
of the fullest and most reliable sources for the history of the period. The 
question whether or not they contain material not to be found in earlier 
available collections of state papers, such as the Tung Hua Lu, has been 
answered in the affirmative by Professor J. J. L. Duyvendak (T'oung Pao, 
XXXIV, 1938, pp. 223-27) and Professor L. C. Goodrich (Jour. N. China 
Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc., LXVIII, 1937, p. 31). Dr. Walter Fuchs in his 
Beiträge zur Mandjurischen Bibliographie (Tokyo, 1936) makes a thorough 
study of the entire question of the SAzh-iuv in its Manchu, Mongolian, and 
Chinese versions. The work is an indispensable source for the history of the 
period not alone because of what new material it contains but as a final 
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check, thanks to the great care taken at the court in its compilation, on 
material to be found elsewhere. 


The Missouri Historical Society has acquired “the large collection of 
letters, journals, and various other documents left by the late Solomon 
Franklin Smith, theatre magnate of a century ago”. 


The International Committee of Historical Sciences held its general 

assembly in Zurich, at the time of the Eighth International Congress of 
“Historial Sciences (see above, p. 290), the two sessions of the committee 
being on August 28 and September 4, with sessions of its bureau on August 
27, September 1, 3, and 4. The American Historical Association was repre- 
sented by Waldo G. Leland and Solon J. Buck, the latter in place of James T. 
Shotwell. Mr. Buck also attended the meetings of the Commission on 
Archives and Mr. Leland those of the Commission on the International 
Bibliography. Three new countries, China, Ireland, and Vatican City, were 
admitted to representation in the International Committee, bringing the total 
number of countries to forty-four. Five new external commissions were 
authorized: History of the Far East, History of the Near East, History of the 
Baltic, Ecclesiastical History, and Military History. 

Reports from the commissions and external commissions were presented, 
which showed progress in the execution of most of the undertakings 
sponsored by the committee. Among these may be noted: international 
history of historiography; abstracts of historical works published in languages 
of small diffusion or in languages not generally read by Western scholars; 
publication of the tenth volume (for 1936) of the International Bibliography 
of Historical Sciences; compilation of reports on teaching of history in insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the various countries; near completion of the 
second volume (1716-63) of the List of Diplomatic Representatives; com- 
pilation of the second volume of the International Archives Guide, devoted 
to non-European countries; guide to collections of foreign archives preserved 
in the archives of the various countries; manual of archival nomenclature; 
study of abbreviations in historical editing; repertory of large-scale historical 
maps; publication of the second volume of the History of Constitutions; 
series of national histories of the opinion-forming press; handbook of the 
history of the press; bibliography of newspapers to 1789; handbook of 
chronology; iconography of the humanists; bibliography of narratives of 
voyages from Marco Polo to 1550; formation of a journal devoted to military 
history; dictionary of ideas of literary history; corpus of Roman coins; guide 
to sources of social history in France, 1815-71; study of political emigration; 
collection of instructions to colonial governors. 

An invitation to hold the Ninth International Congress of Historical 
Sciences in Rome in 1943 was referred by the bureau to the next general 
assembly of the committee, which is to be held in Prague in May, 1939. An 
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invitation to hold a later general assembly of the committee in Algeria in 


1941 or 1942 was received and was also referred to the general assembly of ' 


1939. The quinquennial election of officers and members of the .bureau 
. resulted as follows: president, Waldo G. Leland (United States of America); 
vice presidents, Nicolas Jorga (Rumania), Hans Nabholz (Switzerland); 
general secretary, Michel Lhéritier (France); treasurer, Ernest L. Woodward 
(Great Britain); assessors, Francois Ganshof (Belgium), Marcel Handels- 
man (Poland), Robert Holtzmann (Germany), Giocchino Volpe (Italy). 
Harold W. V. "Temperley, retiring president of the committee, was elected 
honorary counselor for life, the other honorary counselor being Halvdan 
Koht, president of the commitee from 1926 to 1933. The legal headquarters 
of the committee, which follow the residence of the treasurer, were trans- 
ferred from Zurich to Oxford, the change to be effective on January 1. 


The historians of the Scandinavian countries will hold their next joint 
meeting—the last was at Stockholm in 1936—at Copenhagen from June 27 
to July 2, 1939. Discussions in the general sessions will center on five main 
topics, one of which will relate to the present international scene as it affects 
the countries of Northern Europe. 


A new historical society, Centro de Estudios Históricos Genaro Estrada, 
was established in Mexico City last April with the object of encouraging 
investigations in Mexican history, especially in its less well known phases. 
The name of the late Genaro Estrada, distinguished diplomatist and pro- 
moter of historical studies, symbolizes the aims which the founders of the 
society have in view. They hope to begin the publication of important docu- 
mentary materials and monographs at an early date. 


The first number of La Rinascita, a quarterly devoted to the Renaissance 
and edited by Giovanni Papini, appeared in January, 1938. It is the organ of 
the Centro nazionale di studi sul Rinascimento, an institution founded and 
financed by the Italian government. The address of the quarterly is Palazzo 
Di Parte Guelfa, Florence. 


Announcement has been made that the University of Notre Dame will 
publish, beginning in the current January, a quarterly journal, The Review 
of Politics, devoted to “political realities and their theoretical, historical, and 
philosophical backgrounds”. The editors are Waldemar Gurian, F. A. 
Hermens, and F. J. O'Malley, 


Progress of Mediaeval Studies in the United States and Canada, a bulletin 
which has been published by the Mediaeval Academy of America and the 
University of Colorado, annually before 1935 and biennially since, is to be 
continued as an annual publication by the University of Colorado alone. The 
next issue will appear in March of the present year. Beginning with the 1940 
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issue the bulletin will contain a new feature, review articles on selected fields 
of medieval studies. 


The seventh volume of Naval Documents related to the Quasi-War 
between the United States and France, compiled by the Office of Naval 
Records and Library, U. S. Navy Department, is now available at $3.50 
per copy. This is the final volume of the series. Persons desiring copies 
should address the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. The Navy Department is preparing to continue 
the publication of old naval documents, and the next series will relate to the 
war between the United States and the Barbary powers. We regret that the 
Government Printing Office is unable to distribute copies of Naval Docu- 
ments for review and that consequently it has not been possible for us to 
give these volumes extended notice. 


The four hundredth anniversary of the Coronado expedition, which is 
to be celebrated this year, gives special interest to Coronado’s lost muster roll, 
which Professor Arthur S. Aiton was fortunate enough to discover recently 
in the Archives of the Indies. This document will be published in our April 
issue. 


+ 


The first of the John Franklin Jameson Lectures in American Life and 
Culture was delivered at Brown University in the Faunce House Art Gallery 
on November 16. The series will be concluded on April 12. The subject of 
the lectures is “The Colonial New England Town”, various aspects of which, 
including government, commerce, religion, the press, architecture, painting, 
music, and literature, are dealt with separately. The Jameson Lectures are 
the first of the Brown University Lectures, a series established in the spring 
of 1938 to be given from time to time on subjects especially connected with 
the scholarly interests of the Brown faculty. 


Dr. C. I. Kephart and Mr. Milton Rubincam are collecting materials for 
a history of the Rittenhouse family, originally of Germantown. They would 
be grateful if persons who have information regarding papers of any mem- 
bers of the family or other relevant documents would communicate with Dr. 
Kephart, 3016, 5th Street, N., Arlington, Virginia. 


PERSONAL 


Professor Alexandre Moret, the distinguished Egyptologist and editor of 
the Revue égyptologique, died on February 2 at the age of seventy. He was a 
member of the Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres and a professor in 
the Collége de France and in the École des hautes études. His most important 
researches were in the field of Egyptian culture in its religious expressions. 
Among his more important books are: Le rituel du culte divin journalier en 
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Egypte, Du caractère religieux de la royauté pharaonique, Les mystères 
égyptiens, La magie dans l'Égypte ancienne, and La mise à mort du dieu en 
Egypte. 


Francis Albert Christie, professor of church history in the Meadville 
(Pennsylvania) Theological Seminary from 1893 to 1926 and since then 
professor emeritus, died on August 3, after a brief illness, at the age of 
seventy-nine. Professor Christie graduated at Amherst in 1881 and later 
studied at the Johns Hopkins University and. in Berlin, Heidelberg, and 
Marburg. He was one of the leading American scholars in the field of church 
history, his contributions taking the form chiefly of articles and reviews in 
the Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, in the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy, in the American Historical Review, and in numerous other learned 
journals. Among his more notable articles in the Dictionary of American 
Biography should be mentioned those on Jonathan Edwards and Theodore 
Parker. After his retirement from active teaching he resided in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, which was also his birthplace, and there he took an active 
part in many community activities, chiefly those of a historical character. 
Amherst granted him the honorary degree of doctor of divinity in 1909. 
Among the members of the American Historical Association he had many 
devoted friends, one of the most intimate of these being the late John 
Franklin Jameson, who was a fellow student of his at Amherst. Those who 
regularly participated in the Convivium Historicum at Branford, Connecti- 
cut, of which Dr. Jameson was the animator and center, remember Christie 
as one of the most faithful of attendants and lovable of associates. 


William Harrison Moreland, one of the leading authorities on the 
` Mughul period of Indian history, died on September 28 at the age of 
seventy. After studying at Cambridge he entered the Indian Civil Service 
in 1886. After his retirement from active service in 1914 he wrote a number 
of important historical works, including India at the Death of Akbar (1920), 
From Akbar to Aurangzeb (1923), and The Agrarian System of Moslem 
India (1929). He contributed a chapter on “The Revenue System of the 
Mughul Empire” to Volume IV of the Cambridge History of Indra. 


Karl Kautsky, who died on October 17 at the age of eighty-four, was the 
last and greatest of the group of intellectuals who knew Karl Marx per- 
sonally and helped to found and build the Marxian school of history and 
economics. Born at Prague of a Czech-German family of artists and writers, 
he lived most of his long life in Austria, Switzerland, and Germany. He was 
the ideological arbiter of the German Social Democratic party and of the 
Second International and engaged in protracted polemics, on the one hand, 
with Eduard Bernstein and the “Reformists”, and, on the other hand, with 
Lenin and the Russian Communists. Among his voluminous writings, special 
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historical value attaches to The Influence of Population Growth upon the 
Progress of Society, Jefferson’s Relation to the French Revolution, The Origin 
of Marriage and the Family, Class Conflicts of the French Revolution, 
Thomas More, Thomas Muenzer, Ethics and the Materialist Conception of 
History, Growth and Development in Nature and Soctety. Kautsky opposed 
the World War, and after its close he compiled, at the request of Ebert’s 
revolutionary government, the four well-known volumes of German Docu- 
ments on the Origins of the War and wrote How the War Came. His most 
important postwar work was the two-volume study of Historical Materialism. ` 
Kautsky returned to Vienna in 1925, and thence, following the Anschluss of 
March, 1938, he fled, destitute and broken in heart and body, to Amsterdam, 
where he died. ' 


Geheimrat Professor Erich C. Marcks died on November 24 in Berlin at 
the age of seventy-seven. Born at Magdeburg, Professor Marcks received his 
academic training at the universities of Strasbourg, Bonn, and Berlin. He 
became Privatdozent at the University of Berlin in 1887, and within the short 
space of five years was called as Ordentlicher Professor to the University of 
Freiburg in Breisgau. From there he moved to the universities of Leipzig, 
Heidelberg, Hamburg, Munich, and Berlin, where he retired in 1928. His 
historical writing lay mainly in the periods of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and he followed the best tradition of German scholarship by 
working in foreign as well as German history. Among his most noted works 
on foreign history are the first volume of a proposed extensive biography of 
Coligny and a short biography of Queen Elizabeth. His name is most closely 
associated, however, with the study of Bismarck and the period of German 
unification, and his last large-scale publication appeared in 1936 in two 
volumes, Der Aufstieg des Reiches: Deutsche Geschichte von 1807-1871/8. 
Professor Marcks endeared himself to many American students who studied ' 
under him by his kindly interest in them and their work. His lectures, like 
his writings, were models of clarity and elegance. He had an unusual gift of 
biographical insight, which was enhanced by his deep appreciation of arts 
and letters as well as of politics. Throughout his life he remained devoted 
to the Germany of the Bismarckian era, but in his old age he publicly 
accepted National Socialism. 


Announcement is made of the following promotions: Adelphi College, 
Courtney Robert Hall to be associate professor; Fordham University, School 
of Education, Sylvester J. Hemleben to be associate professor and Lawrence 
J. Mannion to be assistant professor; Millsaps College, Ross H. Moore to be 
professor; Ohio State University, George A. Washburne to be chairman of 
the department and Eugene H. Roseboom, Henry H. Simms, and Francis P. 
Weisenburger to be associate professors. ) 


The following appointments are noted: University of Nevada, Anatole 
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G. Mazour as assistant professor; Ohio State University, Warner F. Wood- 
ring of Allegheny College as professor. 


The Archivist of the United States announces the appointment of Vernon 
D. Tate, formerly chief of the Division of Photographic Reproduction and 
Research, as chief of the new professional Division of Photozraphic Archives 
and Research and the resignation of G. Leighton LaFuze, formerly in the 
Division of Classification, to accept a position as professor of history and 
political science in the John B. Stetson University. Emmett J. Leahy, of the 
Division of Treasury Department Archives, is making a round-the-world 
tour, during which he will study the archival activities of various foreign 
countries. 


Guy S. Klett has been made research historian for the department of 
history of the office of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America. This position has been created for the purpose 
of carrying on extensive research in the field of Presbyterian history. 


Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, recently president of the American Historical 
Association, was elected president of the University of Minnesota by the 
Board of Regents in October. Dr. Ford had long been dean of the Graduate 
School of the university and had been acting president since 1937. 


Nelson P. Mead, head of the department of history of the College of the 
City of New York, was made acting president of the college for the present 
academic year. 


Dr. J. H. Landman is visiting professor at the University of the Philip- 
pines, lecturing on the diplomatic history of the United States in the twen- 
tieth century. He is on leave of absence from the College of the City of 
New York. 


Theodore.C. Pease, editor, and Ernestine Jenison, assistant editor of the 
Illinois Historical Collections, will end their connection with the series on 
July 1. At that date the University of Illinois will terminate its thirty years’ 
co-operation with the Illinois State Historical Library in the editing of the 


Collections. Mr. Pease will resume full time teaching in the University of” 


Illinois. 


Edward Allen Whitney, associate professor of history and literature in 
Harvard University and a research fellew of the Huntington Library, gave a 
series of lectures in November at the California Institute of Technology on 
the English Renaissance. 


Professor Edward Mead Earle of the Institute for Advanced Study will 
give a seminar and a series of lectures on American foreign policy at the 
California Institute of Technology ducing the second term of the present 
academic year. 
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HISTORY AND HISTORIANS AT CHICAGO 


qe fifty-third annual meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
tion was held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago on December 28, 
29, and 30. In attendance it far surpassed any previous annual meeting 
in the Middle West, and its registration figure of 1017 has been ex- 
ceeded only once in the history of the Association, at Philadelphia in 
1937. Concurrent meetings were held in Chicago by the following 
societies: Agricultural History Society, American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, American Catholic Historical Association, American 
Military History Foundation, American Oriental Society (Middle West 
Branch), American Society of Church History, Bibliographical Society 
of America, Conference of State and Local Historical Societies, History 
of Science Society, Mediaeval Academy of America, Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, National Council for the Social Studies, Society 
of American Archivists, and Southern Historical Association. 
The number of participants in the proceedings whose names ap- 
peared on the program was 167. There were 86 papers and addresses, 
‘exclusive of comments by discussion leaders at round tables, observa- 
tions of sessional chairmen, and remarks from the floor. A rough 
estimate puts the total number of talk-hours, exclusive of course of 
immeasurable off-the-program discourse, at something in excess of 
one hundred. Thanks to the co-operation of the chairman of the 
Program Committee, Louis Gottschalk, we were able to obtain sum- 
maries of most of the papers and addresses, and we are grateful to 
those discussion leaders who responded to our requests for résumés of 
their comments. Unfortunately our knowledge of the less formal dis- 
cussion is very scanty, derived mainly from fragmentary notes kindly 
supplied to us by public-spirited coadjutors. Extemporaneous remarks 
from the floor do not invariably deserve to escape oblivion, but some- 
times they are important. Consideration might well be given to the 
practicability of a stenographic report of remarks from the floor at 
future annual meetings. 
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The spacious lobbies and lounges of Chicago's and the world's 
largest hotel gave free scope to gregarious and convivial impulses and 
the flow of professional gossip and facilitated esoteric téte-a-tétes between 
fellow specialists as well as those discreetly private interviews which 
are sometimes followed, it is said, by academic appointments. There 
were the customary breakfast reunions of former graduate students of 
the larger universities. At the dinners and luncheons and at the larger 
meetings generally the seating capacity was adequate, though several 
of the round tables suffered from overcrowding. All members of the 
Association were invited to a tea and reception at the Chicago His- 
torical Society Library and Museum and to a complimentary luncheon 
at the Stevens Hotel tendered by the University of Chicago, North- 
western University, and the Committee on Local Arrangements, of 
which General Charles G. Dawes was chairman. The ancient his- 
torians were entertained at luncheon by the Oriental Institute and were 
enabled to gain some acquaintance with the methods of research that 
are being followed there. 

The program embodied no philosophy of history, and no particular 
school of historical interpretation was in the ascendant. There was not 
even a unifying theme, as had been the case at the Philadelphia meet-' 
ing the year before, when the program was built around the Con- 
stitution. All this seems to have been less disturbing to the historians 
present than to President Hutchins of the University of Chicago and 
Dean Snyder of Northwestern University. Speaking before a plenum 
of the meeting at the complimentary luncheon, these gentlemen gave 
the impression of being quite sure in their own minds that historians 
should be moral philosophers and instruct the public in the “teachings 
of history”, as to which, it seemed to be assumed, all truly moral phil- 
osophers would agree. The Program Committee had attempted no 
arduous feats of illumination, integration, or commemoration. There 
was, indeed, a session on the philosophy of history, but no particular 
Weltanschauung emerged therefrom as preferred. The element of 
timeliness was not wholly absent from the proceedings—witness papers 
on “Antecedents of New Deal Liberalism” and “Reflections on the 
Passing of Austria”—but it was not dominant, and speakers, in general, 
did not feel under obligation to make their contributions throw direct 
light on the present. The sesquicentennial anniversary of the founding 
of Marietta suggested a session on Contributions of the Old Northwest 
to American Life and was probably responsible for the papers presented 
at the joint session with the American Military History Foundation, 
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both of which were concerned with subjects in the history of the Old 
Northwest; and a session on The World War Twenty Years After was 
planned to commemorate the armistice of 1918. These, however, were 
the only yieldings to the impulse to historical commemoration. A 
round table on Scandinavian contributions to American life was ap- 
propriately dedicated to the memory of Laurence Marcellus Larson, 
but this was commemoration of a different sort. 

If the proceedings were wanting in evidences of historical planning, 
they were for that reason the more representative of the manifold and 
heterogeneous interests and viewpoints of the members of the Associa-. 
tion. For us, charged with the responsibility of reporting the meeting, 
its lack of architectonic quality had a peculiar advantage. It not merely 
dispensed us from observance, always difficult, of the rhetorical principle 
of unity; it made it obligatory upon us to forget all about that principle. 
For the appearance of unity could be given to the proceedings at 
Chicago only by the exercise of a degree of subjectivity on our part 
incompatible with the requirements of historical editorship. No type 
or phase of history was singled out for exploitation, and none, we are 
sure, was invidiously excluded. The papers ranged in time from ancient 


Iran to the Anschluss of 1938 and represented most of the familiar 


varieties of history. Science and education, even journalism and print- 
ing, have-established their right to seats at our table. We do not yet 
seem, however, to feel the need of associating with the fine arts. One 
wonders why. 

The round tables were the novel and most distinctive feature of 
the program. Ten of these were held on each of the three mornings, 
one in each of the following historical fields: ancient; medieval; early 
modern (to 1789); recent modern; English; Far Eastern; Slavonic; 
Latin-American; United States, 1492-1865; United States, 1865-1938.. 
The hope that those especially interested in one of these fields would 
attend the three round tables in that field seems on the whole to have’ 
been justified. At each round table there was a paper followed by 
discussion, which was opened by a designated leader. It is gratifying 
to be able to report that the papers were held to reasonable length and 
that at most of the meetings a fair proportion of those in attendance 
participated in the discussions. The papers naturally varied widely in 
scholarship-and in originality, suggestiveness, and provocativeness. In 
general, it was those which were concerned with relatively novel themes 
and those in which knowledge was informed by insight and capacity 
for interpretation that elicited really effective discussion. The round 
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tables had the advantage of bringing scholars in the same field more” 
closely in contact' with one another than previous annual meetings 
have done. It was not to be expected, of course, that the full potentialities 
of the experiment would be actualized, especially on a first trial. Some. 
of the papers did not seem calculated to evoke much response, chairmen 
could in some instances have exerted a more stimulating influence, and 
in more than one case discussion leaders had been unable to secure 
in advance of the meeting summaries of the papers they were supposed 
to discuss. Under these circumstances they could not be expected to 
perform adequately their intended function of giving direction to 
subsequent discussion from the floor. It seems, however, to have been 
the general sense of the members present that the experiment had been 
on the whole decidedly successful and ought to be developed further 
in the future. 

At the first of the round tables in ancient history Albert T. Olmstead 
gave a comprehensive and illuminating survey of recent progress in 
Iranian studies. Taking as his subject “The Early History and Culture 
of Iran”, he referred tc the many additions that have been made to 
the fundamental sources for the history of Iran in the last twenty years. 
The air surveys of Erich Schmidt have remade the study of the historical 
topography of the country. Wilton Krogman has studied the skeletal 
material from the excavations. George Cameron has prepared card 
dictionaries of Old Persian and of the still only one quarter deciphered 
Elamite, has written the early history of Iran, and is able to decipher 
the 29,000 tablets from the Persepolis archives. The excavations at 
Persepolis conducted by the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago have uncovered the finest examples of Achaemenid art, and 
numerous excavations are carrying back the archaeological data to 
prehistoric times. Nelsen Debevoise has given us a political history of 
Parthia, but a synthesis of Parthian culture remains to be written. The 
monumental survey of Iranian art now in course of publication, edited 
by Arthur Upham Pope under the auspices of the American Institute 
for Jranian Art and Archaeology, has laid a broad foundation on which 
to build. In conclusion, Mr. Olmstead went so far as to say that at the 
present moment Iranian history promises more new and striking dis- 
coveries than any other field of ancient history. 

At the later round tables in ancient history Sterling Dow spoke 
“On Agora Inscriptions and Athenian History”, and C. E. Van Sickle 
: presented his views on “Changing Sanctions of the Roman Imperial 


Power in the Third Century, A. D.” Mr. Dow showed that the Agora 
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inscriptions have added much to chronological precision in Athenian 
history and therefore in Greek history in general. They have added 
much, also, to knowledge of the details of the tribal and demal organ- 
ization of Athens in the fifth and fourth centuries sB. c. In the course 
of the discussion from the floor William Linn Westermann remarked 
that it is surprising to learn from the Agora inscriptions published by 
William S. Ferguson the extent to which the localities of Attica out- 
side the city retained their vitality. 

Mr. Van Sickle contended that the evolution of the Roman imperial 
power ought not to be traced primarily in terms of development toward 
absolutism, for every ruler holds his power as a grant, real or fictitious, 
from some higher power which has or claims the right to confer it and 
which is bound to act in some degree as a check upon the powers 
which it delegates. In the Roman Empire, he said, there were three 
possible claimants for the position of grantor: the senate, the army, 
and the gods. At the end of the second century a. D. the emperors 
still based their right to rule upon a senatorial grant, but thereafter the 
imperial power depended, variously, upon the sanction of army or 
senate or both. Aurelian came to power under conditions that made 
him unwilling to depend upon either army or senate for his authority 
and therefore claimed divine right, as being the earthly representative 
of the Unconquered Sun, which accounts for his temple and priest- 
hood of Sol Invictus and for his assumption of the robes and crown 
of an oriental king. It was Diocletian who finally broke with both the 
military and the senatorial tradition, though Azs divine sponsor was 
not Sol Invictus but Jupiter, while that of his colleague, Maximian, 
was Hercules. Thereafter divine right in some form was the sanction 
of the imperial power, but it had earthly representatives to which its 
real effectiveness was due—a mercenary army, a civilian bureaucracy, 
and an elaborate court. The nominal autocrat of the empire was in 
fact limited in his powers as much as his second-century predecessors 
had been limited by the senate. In a carefully prepared critique of this 
paper Tom B. Jones gave reasons for thinking that until the time of 
Carus (282 a. D.), while the emperor might be nominated by the 
senate, the army, the gods, or his predecessor in office, it was the senate 
(and people?) alone that had the legal right to confirm the nomination 
and grant the imperial power. He argued against the opinion that 
Aurelian claimed to receive his power from Sol Invictus. There is no 
sufficient literary evidence, he said, to support this view, and the numis- 
matic evidence suggests that Aurelian, in honoring this deity, was 
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merely following the example of other Illyrian emperors. Mr. Jones 
believed that Aurelian claimed divine right on the ground that he was 
himself a god. Further remarks rambled rather far from the topic; 
being concerned largely with the original formation of the Roman 
constitution. i 

Of the papers in medieval history the one most provocative of 
discussion, because it was the most original in subject matter, was Lynn 
White’s “Technology in the Middle Ages”. The speaker observed that 
medieval technology consisted of the technical equipment of the Roman 
Empire modified not only by the ingenuity of the Western peoples but 
by inventions taken over by them from outside sources—from the 
Northern barbarians, the Byzantine and Moslem Near East, and the 
Far East. The early Middle Age, in his opinion, marks a very con- 
siderable advance over Roman times, and he suggested that the chief 
glory of the later Middle Age is not its cathedrals, its poetry, or its 
scholastic philosophy but rather its civilization, resting, for the first 
time in history, not on the backs of sweating slaves but primarily on 
animal, water, and wind power. “Laicization of Society in the Middle 
Ages” was the subject of a paper in which Joseph R. Strayer reviewed 
the passing of leadership in England and France from the church 
to the state. Ecclesiastical control of society was at its height in the 
twelfth century, but when Pope Boniface VII challenged lay leadership 
at the end of the thirteenth, he was defeated. The speaker and Elisabeth 
Kimball, the discussion leader, brought out the principal factors in the 
process of laicization. In the course of the discussion it was suggested 
that the extent of religious dominance in early medieval society may be 
exaggerated, since many of the clerics were secular-minded. John L. 
La Monte showed the need of a new historical work that would in- 
clude the commercial, social, intellectual, and artistic phases of the 
history of the crusades. In “The Crusades Reappraised” he reviewed 
in masterly fashion what has been done and what remains to be done 
both on the crusades as an aspect of European history and on the 
crusaders’ states in the Levant. His conclusion was that there is plenty 
of fresh material for a new history to incorporate and plenty of prob- 
lems for it to solve. Einar Joranson, the discussion leader, concurred 
with Mr. La Monte as to the desirability of a collaborative general 
history of the crusades by American scholars and expressed the hope 
that an adequate up-to-date textbook on the subject would soon appear. 

In early modern history (to 1789) the subject of the first round 
table was “The Humanism of the Fifteenth and Early Sixteenth Cen- 
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turies and its Effects on the Rise of Nationalism”. Hajo Holborn, who 
presented the paper, observed that patriotic sentiment in the Middle 
Ages remained within the limits of medieval Christian universalism 
and that national pride was measured in terms of a people's contribu- 
tion to Christian culture. Humanism in some particulars abandoned 
universalism. In place of a universalist interpretation of history Petrarch 
developed a conception in which peoples figured as the decisive forces 
in the historical process; and a study of the characteristics of peoples 
and of the geographic conditions of particular countries is apparent in 
works like those of Aeneas Sylvio and Brondo. This remained the 
humanistic influence on the growth of national feeling in Europe down 
to the end of the sixteenth century. Apart from this, humanism joined 
forces with the religious movements looking to the restoration of a 
supernational community. In the opinion of Ernest W. Nelson, who- 
opened the discussion, the paper overstressed the role of Petrarch in 
relation to national historical thinking and to the spirit of Italian 
patriotism. Humanism, he contended, was definitely opposed to’ na- 
tionalism. In the discussion from the floor ideas were expressed regard- 
ing nationalism and war which seemed to be occasioned:by the current 
world situation rather than by a historical view of the subject under 
consideration. : 

In “The Place of Italy in the History of the Enlightenment” Elio 
Gianturco drew a sharp contrast between the great Italians of the 
Enlightenment and the representative French philosophes. Ground- 
ing his fresh and stimulating appraisal of Italian thought on an inde- 
pendent examination of the writings of Gravina, Vico, Beccaria, 
Muratori, and others, the speaker maintained, albeit with some ex- 
aggerations, that the Italians, for reasons which he specified, achieved 
a genuinely historical outlook long before the German Justus Moser 
and that their thought was more closely related to the social science of 
the nineteenth century than was that of the French Enlightenment. 
A keen and animated discussion followed, in which some differences 
between French and Italian thought were brought out. Frederic C. 
Church, the leader, summarized the main points in the paper, amplify- 
ing some of them and pointing out, inter alia, the indebtedness of 
certain of the philosophes to the Italians. | 

In “The Rise and Decline of Republicanism before 1815” George 
M. Dutcher referred to the governments of the English Common- 
wealth and Protectorate but directed his attention mainly to the 
republican experiments of the American and French Revolutions. 
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American independence necessitated the sudden formation of non- 
monarchical state governments, but while the war was in progress the 
word “republic” was seldom used, and there was no republican 
propaganda, though John Adams had worked out a republican plan. 
French leaders in 1789 were acquainted with American republicanism, 
but when, in the crisis of ’92, a republic was proclaimed in France, the 
government was essentially a dictatorship of the National Convention 
acting through its committees. Not till 1795 was a really republican 
constitution adopted, and this was short lived. Disparate conditions 
explain the failure of French attempts at republican government and 
the simultaneous success of American republicanism under Wash- 
ington, Adams, and Jefferson. Geoffrey Bruun, in opening the dis- 
cussion, expressed the opinión that if attention were paid to function 
rather than to form, the history of republicanism would seem less 
episodic. Connecticut and Rhode Island, for example, might almost 
be considered as virtual republics before 1776, and the British govern- 
ment has acquired an increasing admixture of republican elements 
since 1689. 

At the luncheon conference on Modern History a business meeting 
of the Modern History Section of the American Historical Association 
was followed by a paper in which Leo Gershoy offered some “Reflec- 
tions on Enlightened Despotism in Prussia”. He dwelt upon what 
he regarded as a fundamental incompatibility between thé aims of the 
reforming philosophers and those of the monarchs to whom they 
looked for the realization of those aims. From his study of the reign 
of Frederick the Great the speaker concluded that Frederick was a 
reforming reactionary who gave answers to the questions confronting _ 
him in terms of outmoded solutions. The philosophers who applauded 
him were guilty, Mr. Gershoy contended, of believing that the Leviathan 
state could be persuaded to become the architect of its own extinction. 

Recent modern history (since 1789) was represented at the round 
tables in that field by Frederick B. Artz, whose subject was “Bona- 
partism and Dictatorship”, S. William Halperin, who had generously 
consented to take the place on the program left vacant by the with- 
drawal of Gaudens Megaro and speak on “The Emergence of Italy 
as a World Power”, and Oscar Jászi, who offered “Reflections on the 
Passing of Austria”. Mr. Artz pointed to the similarities between the 
regimes of the first and third Napoleons and the resemblances of both 
to the present fascist dictatorships. All of them arose out of crises in 
which the groups that wanted “order” rallied to the dictators. All 
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were established because the older controlling forces became divided 
while the radical oppositions were unable to swing the masses to their 
side, All elaborated mythologies to explain why and how they arose 
and for what they stood. All hated intellectuals, appealed to patriots, 
promised all things to all men, talked peace and prepared for war, 
perfected secret police and censorship of the press, used education and 
the press for propaganda, and invoked the plebiscite. These similarities, 
however, should not be permitted to obscure elements of difference 
between the Bonapartist and fascist dictatorships. The two Napoleons, 
the speaker maintained, worked with the Catholic Church, while the 
totalitarianism of Hitler and Mussolini has brought them into head-on 
collision with Rome. Neither Napoleon was obsessed with a determina- 
tion to wipe out the class struggle; neither had a private army; neither 
held racial theories. Rudolph A. Winnacker, in opening the discussion 
on Mr. Artz's paper, suggested that because of its institutional approach 
it had not made clear the similarities between the Napoleonic inter- 
ludes and the preceding and succeeding regimes or between the activities 
of these dictatorships and those of governments in nondictatorial coun- 
tries; the “liberal” nineteenth century, he observed, was a time of 
expansion of governmental powers regardless of the form of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Halperin emphasized the increasing importance in recent 
decades of Italy's role in world affairs and pointed out that this was- 
owing to a number of factors—economic, social, psychological, 
ideological, geographical, and diplomatic. These, coupled with the 
impact of certain dynamic political and literary personalities and im- 
provements in the techniques of war, aided Italy in acquiring a colonial 
empire and in achieving a more formidable position among the great 
powers. | 

Mr. Jászi interpreted “the rape of Austria” as the final inevitable 
step in a long process. After some reference to the historic role of 
Austria and its position following the World War, he traced events 
and trends there since the rise of the Nazi movement in Germany, 
showing the division of public opinion on the question of Anschluss 
and the irrepressible antagonism between the anti-Nazi parties—the 
Social-Democratic and the Christian-Social. The terrible February 
days of 1934, when Austrian socialism was crushed in civil war, sig- 
nified the real end of Austrian independence. All that stood in the 
way of Nazi absorption of Austria was the Italian army, but Mussolini’s 
later commitments and embarrassments made it impossible for him to 
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fight Germany, and in April, 1937, at the Venice meeting with Chancel- 
lor Schuschnigg, he withdrew his pledge of support to Austria. It 
cannot be doubted, the speaker said, that the annexation of Austria— 
in spite of the perfidies and brutalities that accompanied it—is a finality. 
Further reflections on the passing of Austria were contributed by the 
discussion leader, Hans Kohn. The Habsburg monarchy, he said in 
substance, had protected the peoples of the Danubian basin against 
Prussian-German expansion, and, though this was of course not 
intended by the peacemakers at Paris, its destruction paved the way 
for the realization of German dreams of Mitteleuropa, Berlin-Bagdad, 
and Hamburg-Herat. Dollfuss and Schuschnigg failed to rise to their 
opportunity and make Austria a rallying point of anti-Nazi Germanism, 
and their insufficiency removed the most serious remaining obstacle: 
to the Drang nach Osten. For with Austria under German control, 
the whole territory of the former Habsburg monarchy would follow, 
and more too. The mistake of the Western democracies in partitioning 
the Habsburg monarchy on “nationalistic” lines was repeated in Sep- 
tember, 1938, in the case of Czechoslovakia, and with the same disastrous 
results. What remains of Czechoslovakia has already become a Nazi 
vassal. 

That the question of the origins of the World War still holds the 
interest of many American historians seemed to be indicated by the 
very large attendance at the session at which Sidney B. Fay and 
Bernadotte E. Schmitt discussed its present status. Both speakers de- 
clared that in the main they stood by the essential findings as presented 
in their respective published works on the origins of the war. After 
a sage warning against permitting current interests and preoccupations 
to betray us into distorting the past, Mr. Fay turned to the present 
status of the “war guilt” question in different countries. In Germany, 
he pointed out, it had been settled quite simply and authoritatively by 
Hitler when he declared before the Reichstag on January 30, 1937: “1 
hereby retract in the most solemn fashion the German signature to 
the declaration, pressed from a weak government against its better 
knowledge, that Germany has the guilt for the War”. In Russia there 
is no longer any official doubt that bourgeois capitalism was respon- 
sible, though Marxian historians often distinguish between different 
nations as to degrees of responsibility. In France there has been very 
. little change of opinion among the masses in regard to Germany’s 
guilt, though there is probably no other European country ‘in which 
the question is debated so fully, and in many cases so critically and 
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objectively, among scholars. Omitting for lack of time the status of 
the question in other countries, the speaker indicated some of the 
changes he would now make in revising his Origins of the World War. 
In particular, he would give more attention to economic and psychologi- 
cal causes. When he wrote his book he was conscious of neglecting 
them, but they, were so difficult that he preferred to reserve them for 
later treatment. 

Mr. Schmitt was of the opinion that the results of twenty years’ 
research had had comparatively little effect on popular opinion in the 
belligerent countries. He referred to various episodes of prewar 
diplomacy, such as the alleged British offer of an alliance to France 
in the spring of 1905, the Treaty of Bjorkoe, the Bosnian annexation 
crisis, the Balkan wars, etc., and observed that in spite of all that has 
been published in recent years, many aspects of these and other incidents 
remain obscure. With regard to Belgian neutrality he reminded his 
hearers that in Germany military considerations prevailed over political 
views but that in France and Great Britain, although the general staffs * 
and foreign offices toyed with the idea of a violation of Belgian neu- 
trality by French and British forces (in anticipation of an expected 
violation by Germany), the governments overruled any such proposals. 
In conclusion Mr. Schmitt dealt with the much mooted question of 
the attitude of the German government as manifested on July 5, 1914. 
He was unable to accept the opinion of Mr. Fay, who had taken the 
view that neither the German emperor nor the German chancellor 
was fully aware in July, 1914, of what Austria-Hungary proposed to 
do in respect of Serbia after the murder at Sarajevo. On the contrary, 
he maintained the position taken in his previous writings, that the 
Austrian representatives in Berlin had made it clear on July 5 that it 
was the intention of their government to “march into Serbia” and 
that the German government was fully aware of this plan and had 
sanctioned it in spite of the danger that such action might precipitate 
a general European war. Mr. Schmitt presented new evidence in sup- 
port of his contention. In the discussion following the papers William 
E. Lingelbach, the chairman, William L. Langer, and E. Malcolm 
Carroll stressed the importance of laying greater emphasis upon na- 
tional policies, notably those of Russia, as the only sound basis for an 
understanding of the action of statesmen and diplomats. 

Speaking on “Economic England between Feudalism and Factory” 
at the first of the round tables in English history, Herbert Heaton 
referred to the general upward trend of the business curve after 1500. 
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Industry became more diversified, agriculture was not seriously ham- 
pered by the persistence of the open-field system since that system 
permitted much individual initiative and was not such a barrier to 
improvement as has been supposed, and commerce grew in all direc- 
tions. “The thesis that the development of capitalism and the Reforma- 
tion are to be explained in terms of a lag of wages behind rising prices 
ought not to be accepted uncritically. Mr. Heaton believed that the 
relation between economic depression and political or social discontent 
would be found to be very close. Frederick C. Dietz, who opened the 
discussion, called attention to some specific economic questions that 
need further investigation and to unused materials on such subjects as 
crown estates, and stressed the importance of trade fluctuations. In the 
ensuing discussion the question of the reliability of contemporary state- 
ments regarding hard times, etc. was raised. 

The object of Herbert C. F. Bell, in a paper on “Politics and 
Religion in Modern England”, was not to develop a thesis but to 
propound certain questions for consideration: whether English and 
American historians who have written on English history in the nine- 
teenth century have neglected to synthesize politics and religion, as 
Halévy did for the early years of the century; and what part Chris- 
tianity may have played in the Victorian compromise, especially in 
social and economic reform and in the foreign policies of certain states- 
men. The speaker stressed the question of individualism, both religious 
and political, and examined the alleged defects of purely secular 
liberalism in providing orderly and enduring types of society and 
government. 

In “The British Empire—A Half Century of Changing Imperialism” . 
Howard Robinson reviewed the ideas of empire prevalent fifty years 
ago, on the eve of the Wo-ld War, and today. He referred to the 
effects of the war in both the self-governing and the dependent parts 
of the empire. It gave powerful impetus to Dominion nationhood 
with all its manifold implications, strengthened the spirit of nationalism 
and the demand for self-determination in India, Egypt, Ceylon, and 
elsewhere, and stimulated the revival of older imperial conceptions 
regarding dependent and exploitable regions. Tendencies toward 
imperial disintegration have been checked for the time being by the 
demands of the “hungry” powers, increasingly intent upon a realloca- 
tion of colonies in accordance with older imperialistic conceptions, but 
what of the future? Do the growth of nationhood in the Dominions, 
the rise of nationalism in the dependent colonial empire, and the re- 
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emphasized colonial question portend the “decline and fall” of the 
British Empire? C. W. de Kiewiet, the discussion leader, had time 
to touch upon only a few of the many problems suggested by Mr. 
Robinson’s paper. He observed that even New Zealand, always remark- 
able for the closeness of its attachment to the mother country and to 
the empire as a whole, had adopted a more independent and critical 
approach to imperial affairs as a result of its concern over British policy 
in a series of international crises from Manchuria to Czechoslovakia; 
and he referred to the efforts of other Dominions to build up within 
their borders integrated economic and social orders as conditioning 
their attitude toward the empire and as tending in the direction of 
a loosening of imperial ties. The extension of protectionist policies in 
the dependencies, Mr: de Kiewiet remarked, has influenced the point 
of view of the outside world regarding the empire, and the attitude 
of the “have-not” powers has been exacerbated by restrictions on com- 
merce and exchange. A cession of colonial territory, he suggested, 
might be less desirable from the standpoint of appeasement than a 
revision of economic policy. In the course of a rather far-ranging 
discussion from the floor Reginald G. Trotter directed attention to 
the possible effects of the decline of the League of Nations upon the 
fortunes of the empire. 

The round tables in Slavonic history were all on the subject of 
church and state. In a paper entitled “Church and State in Russia in 
the Time of Nikon” George Vernadsky began with a sketch of Russian 
ecclesiastical history down to the middle of the seventeenth century 
in the course of which he said that church and state were theoretically 
co-ordinate, as in Byzantium, though in the sixteenth century the 
authority of the state was actually in the ascendant. In the early seven- 
teenth century Patriarch Filaret of Moscow greatly raised the authority 
of the church, but with his death a period of decline set in which lasted 
till the time of Nikon, who came to the patriarch’s throne in 1652 
with the definite aim of restoring the church-state balance in accord- 
ance with Byzantine theory. For a few years there was a dyarchy of 
czar and patriarch such as had existed in the days of Filaret. In 
carrying out his reform of the Moscow Church Nikon availed himself 
of the services of the Ukrainian clergy, then on a higher cultural level 
than the Moscow clergy, and his Ukrainophile attitude aroused opposi- 
tion among the nationalistic leaders of Moscow public opinion, lay 
and clerical alike. Hence the rise of the so-called Old Believers move- 
ment and the schism in the Moscow Church. A personal quarrel 
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between the patriarch and the czar was added to an involved religious 
and diplomatic crisis, and in 1658 Nikon retired to a monastery. A 
council of the Eastern Orthodox Church, the Great Sobor of 1666-67, 
condemned Nikon for interference in matters of government, but it 
approved his church reforms, and by anathematizing the Old Believers 
it made the schism in the Russian Church final. The result of the 
crisis was to give the state ascendancy over the church, thus preparing 
the way for the control of church administration by the state under 
Peter I and the confiscation of the estates of the church by Catherine IJ. 
In opening the discussion Philip E. Mosely expressed agreement with 
Mr. Vernadsky in the main. He questioned, however, whether the 
relation between church and state in Russia was based on the same 
theoretical foundation as in Byzantium and suggested that the reforms 
of Nikon and the resulting schism, which he regarded as inevitable, 
had too often been linked with a fortuitous quarrel between the patri- 
arch and the czar. In conclusion he raised the question of whether this 
quarrel might not have been more closely related than has been sup- 
posed to differences of opinion regarding Russian foreign policy. 
Mr. Vernadsky did not accept this interpretation. In the ensuing dis- 
cussion several other points were raised. It was questioned whether 
the theory of a dyarchy had any great influence in Russia before the 
time of Nikon, and the importance of the land question in the con- 
troversy between church and state was emphasized, as was the need 
of a comparison between the church-state conflict in Russia and similar 
collisions in Central and Western Europe. 

John S. Curtiss began his account of “Church and State in Russia 
in the Last Years of the Empire” by recalling the measures of Peter I, 
Catherine IL, and Alexander I, which had as their effect the complete 
subordination of church to state, and the position and powers of the 
Over Procurator of the Most Holy Synod. The state used its control 
of the church, he pointed out, to prevent the clergy from opposing the 
existing order and to secure the support of their moral authority. In the 
period with which he was more especially concerned Mr. Curtiss 
showed that the church was in a condition of moral decline. Not only 
was the intelligentsia lost to it, but the proletariat could no longer be 
depended on, and even among the peasants the influence of the clergy 
was weakening. Strongly linked as it was to the state, the church 
could not but be profoundly affected by the collapse of autocracy in 
1917. In the discussion a number of points were raised, among others, 
whether the clergy had been as submissive to the state as had been 
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represented, whether the absence of a clerical party indicated that the 
church had' no vigorous life of its own, apart from the state, and 
whether the revolutionary crusade against the church was motivated 
as much by the latter’s association with the imperial a as 
by Marxian philosophy. 

“Church and State in Poland on the Eve of the Partitions” was the 
subject of a paper by O. P. Sherbowitz-Wetsor. The speaker viewed 
the political adjustment known as the partitions of Poland as the final 
act of a struggle between two competing political, economic, and cul- 
tural expansions—the Polish and the Russian—which was the focal 
point in the historical development of Eastern Europe beginning with 
the seventeenth century. This problem involved the ‘problem of na- 
tional minorities within the Polish commonwealth, whose separatist 
tendencies were systematically fostered by Russian diplomacy in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The alliance of the Polish:com- 
monwealth with the Catholic Church in Poland, in order to counteract 
the disruptive influence of Russia acting through the Orthodox Church 
in Poland and that of Prussia influencing the Polish Protestants, was 
the major formative factor in the development of church-state relations 
in Poland on the eve of the partitions and the key to a clear under- 
standing of the problems involved. The discussion leader, Mose L. 
Harvey, remarked that the paper had dealt with the influence of 
religious minorities on the decline and fall of Poland rather than with 
church-state relations, and he questioned certain specific propositions 
that had been advanced. In reply to comment and questions from the 
floor Mr. Sherbowitz-Wetsor stated that there was no conflict in Poland 
between the Catholic Church and the government. The problem of 
church and state in Poland was essentially a problem of the relations . 
between the non-Polish dissenters and the state. 

On the last afternoon of the annual meeting some twenty-five per- 
sons specially interested in Slavonic history met in an informal con- 
ference under the chairmanship of Mortimer Graves of the American 
Council of Learned Societies to consider plans for the promotion of 
Slavonic studies in this country in co-operation with similar groups, 
already existing or to be formed, within other learned societies. In 
order to forward this work a committee was chosen consisting of 
Geroid Tanquary Robinson (chairman), Michael Karpovich, Robert J. 
Kerner, Philip E. Mosely, and George Vernadsky. 

Two of the round tables on Far Eastern history were concerned 
with China, the other with Japan. In “The Development of Chinese ' 
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Foreign Policies” G. Nye Steiger emphasized the insufficiency of dis- 
cussions of this subject that start with the beginning of direct relations 
between China and the countries of Western Europe, since the course 
of China’s foreign policy during the last four hundred years has been 
determined largely by attitudes and values developed through her cen- 
turies of pre-European international contacts. After an examination 
of these attitudes and values the speaker remarked that China’s early 
experiences with Europeans fully justified her in regarding them as 
barbarians. Following a survey in which outstanding events and trends 
were touched upon, the speaker observed that China’s foreign policy 
in recent years has been based upon the old values and attitudes, minus 
the old claim of Chinese superiority and plus a new willingness to 
meet the outside world on an equal footing. The discussion leader, 
Cyrus H. Peake, suggested that Mr. Steiger, in his effort to show the 
extent to which concepts underlying earlier Chinese foreign policies 
were effective during the past century, had overlooked the gradual 
transition from the idea of the universal empire, with its complex of 
cultural superiority to surrounding barbarians, to the idea of the equality 
of sovereign states, accompanied by the taking over of Western diplo- 
matic procedure and international law. The ensuing discussion touched 
upon the persistence of sectionalism and lack of political concepts of - 
sovereignty in China and the origins of the Chinese cultural superiority 
complex as a determinant of policy. 

Carroll B. Malone, in a paper on “New Light on the Civilization 
of Imperial China”, remarked that the most spectacular result of the 
recent progress of Chinese studies has been the loss of two thousand 
years of what used to be considered as Chinese history. This has now 
been relegated to the realm of myth and legend, but some three 
thousand years of fairly reliable and continuous history remain to 
China, and the content of this field is growing. The speaker referred 
to the light thrown by recent archaeological excavations on the culture 
of the Shang, Chou, and Han dynasties and to important recent 
studies in Chinese philosophy and biography and in dynastic, political, 
social, and economic history. In conclusion he spoke of the importance 
of the opening of the vast archives of the late Ch‘ing dynasty, which 
has resulted in the publication of hundreds of volumes of source 
material previously inaccessible. In comment on Mr. Malone’s paper 
H. G. Creel referred to the work of K. A. Wittfogel of the Inter- 
national Institute of Social Research. Mr. Wittfogel, under the auspices 
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of the Institute of Pacific Relations, recently directed a number of 
qualified Chinese scholars in Peiping in selecting from the great mass 
of the standard Chinese dynastic histories all passages which were 
deemed to bear significantly on economic and social history and in 
translating them into English. Publication of this material was at one 
time contemplated, but it now appears that Mr. Wittfogel plans only to 
publish works from his own pen based upon it. Mr. Creel considered 
this unfortunate and expressed the hope that Mr. Wittfogel and the 
Institute of Pacific Relations would be persuaded to publish the trans- 
lated source material itself. 

Robert T. Pollard took as his subject “The March of Japanese 
Imperialism”. Neither overpopulation, he said, nor the need for raw 
materials and markets is adequate as an explanation of Japanese terri- 
torial expansion since the urge to expand preceded them. The spear- 
head of Japan’s expansion on the continent of Asia has been the army, 
which has frequently used its power in the interest of privileged 
elements in Japanese society, especially the industrial capitalists, rather 
than in the interest of the nation as a whole. This led to a military- 
capitalist coalition, which broke down, however, after the unprofitable 
Japanese intervention in Siberia in 1918. Since then there has been a 
struggle for power in Japan between the militarists and the capitalists, 
the former inheriting the feudal tradition of military dictatorship, the 
latter representing parliamentarism. Japan’s territorial expansion has 
at times been merely a consequence of the internal struggle for the 
control of the Japanese state. Mr. Pollard concluded that not a little 
of the driving force behind Japanese imperialism stems from delusions 
of grandeur coupled with emotional resentment at the refusal of the 
white races to accept the Japanese as equals. Ernest B. Price, in opening 
the discussion, expressed himself as in general agreement with Mr. 
Pollard. He suggested, however, that population pressure and need of 
access to raw materials and markets had been so generally accepted by 
the Japanese people as a justification for expansion that the belief in 
them as causal factors ought not to be overlooked. He thought that 
Mr. Pollard’s thesis that Japanese expansion can be ascribed in large 
part to the struggle for power within Japan could be amplified. Japan’s 
conscript armies, he pointed out, were largely drawn from the most 
exploited class in the country, the farmers, and it was his opinion that 
the military hierarchy, heirs to the traditions of the samurai class, 
which had headed the old feudal system of Japan, have deliberately 
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exploited the grievances of the agricultural population and played them 
against the industrialist class. There was subsequent discussion of the 
ultimate objectives and probable future of Japanese imperialism. 

Three outstanding dictators of Guatemala were the subjects of the 
round tables in Latin-American history. Lewis W. Bealer dealt with 
Rafael Carrera, J. Fred Rippy with Justo Rufino Barrios, and Dana G. 
Munro with Manuel Estrada Cabrera. Their papers made it clear that 
there has been an advance in dictatorial technique in Guatemala, as in 
other countries of Latin America. Mr. Munro pointed out that dictator- 
ships have flourished especially in countries of large Indian or Negro 
population, accustomed to exploitation by a white upper class. In the 
discussion the dictator under consideration was compared and con- 
trasted with other Latin-American dictators, and the following hypo- 
theses regarding dictators were advanced and examined critically: 
(x) Dictators are usually produced by crises of an economic, social, and 
political nature; (2) dictators are champions of the status quo, reaction- 
aries, reformers in haste, exponents of gradual change, or merely 
egotists bent on power and prestige. 

At a luncheon conference on Hispanic American history John Tate 
Lanning read a paper on “The Last Stand of the Schoolmen”, dealing 
with the intellectual revolt in Latin America against authoritarianism, 
which occurred during the period 1740-1800, and based upon an in- 
vestigation of theses written in medieval Latin at a number of the 
Spanish colonial universities. According to Mr. Lanning, the move- 
ment was largely independent of the French encyclopedists. His 
paper is to be published in the Hispanic American Historical Review. 
In the course of some comments at the same conference Richard F. 
Pattee of the Division of Cultural Relations of the Department of 
State called attention to the creation of this division last summer with 
the object of conducting those cultural relations with foreign countries 
which had formerly been left to private initiative and enterprise. He 
emphasized that its work is not propagandistic. After the luncheon 
there was a meeting of the Conference on Latin-American History of 
the American Historical Association at which a new constitution for 
the conference was adopted. It will be published in the Hispanic 
American Historical Review. 

In the field of early United States History (to 1865) there was a 
session on Contributions of the Old Northwest to American Life, joint 
sessions with the American Military History Foundation, the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, and the Southern Historical Associa- 
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tion, and several short papers presented at a joint session with the 
Bibliographical Society of America, in addition to three round tables. 
In “The Old Northwest and American Constitutionalism” Homer C. 
Hockett stressed the significance of the Ordinance of 1787 in shaping 
the development of the constitutional system of the United States. 
American federalism, he recalled, is an expanding system which has 
admitted new commonwealths on terms of complete equality with the 
original members of the Union as population has spread westward. 
Such treatment of new communities was unique and by no means 
inevitable. The promise of statehood and equal rights made to them 
in the Ordinance of 1787, Mr. Hockett maintained, was a decisive 
victory in a conflict between liberal and conservative forces that began 
in colonial times. At the same session R. C. Buley, in a paper entitled 
“Some Social, Economic, and Cultural Contributions of the Old North- 
west”, concerned himself with “Western-mindedness” and how it af- 
fected the outlook of the people. He developed his theme by means of 
quotations illustrating the Western mind. Nelson Vance Russell, de- 
scribing “Some Aspects of British Army Life in the Old Northwest, 
1760-96” at the joint session with the American Military History 
Foundation, presented a close-up view of some of the daily adminis- 
trative tasks of the army and of its relations with the Indians and the 
French inhabitants. It is only, he said, by visualizing the magnitude of 
the problems confronting it and the inadequacy of the means at its 
disposal that one can understand fully the failure of the army to 
maintain British ascendancy in the Old Northwest. 

At the joint session with the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion a paper on “The American Missionary Association as an Anti- 
Slavery Society”, written by Robert S. Fletcher in collaboration with 
Lloyd V. Hennings, gave an account of the origin of this organization 
and made clear its relation to the antislavery movement. The schism 
among the abolitionists in 1840 led to the formation of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, which, under the alias of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, carried on an extensive program of 
antislavery missions. It was organized and financed by Lewis Tappan 
and his New York associates. Its widespread, constructive, and com- 
paratively moderate antislavery campaign has been generally overlooked 
because its work was masked under the name of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. In “Economic Pressures and Party Disintegration 
in the Great Lakes Region, 1846-48” Madison Kuhn showed that this 
region, having received repeated benefits from the Federal govern- 
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ment for two decades prior to the inauguration of Polk, came to believe 
that its welfare was jeopardized under a Southern Democratic regime 
at Washington and that both the major parties were controlled by 
the slavery interests. Economic pressures, having disintegrated the 
old parties, might have molded the fragments into an effective new 
party in 1848, but an unpopular candidate—Van Buren—and the at- 
tempt of abolitionists to divert the program from antislaveholder to 
antislavery delayed the process. These pressures go far to explain the 
success of the Republican party in this region in the following decade. 

“The Flight of the Confederate Cabinet”, a paper presented by 
Alfred J. Hanna, was based on new materials, chiefly unpublished 
diaries and letters, discovered by the writer in the course of investiga- 
tions that resulted in his recently published book, Flight into Oblivion. 
His narrative of the desperate plight of the Confederate cabinet reveals 
a unique and exciting episode, culminating in the arrest and imprison- 
ment of Jefferson Davis and four of his constitutional advisers. Dallas 
D. Irvine’s “Notes on the Fate of Confederate Archives”, another 
paper read at the joint session with the Southern Historical Associa- 
tion, is to be published in a future issue of the American Historical 
Review. 

Among the papers read at the joint session with the Bibliographical 
Society of America were “A Survey of Anti-Masonic Newspapers, 
1826-34” by Milton W. Hamilton and “Commercial Printers of San 
Francisco from 1851 to 1885” by Henry R. Wagner. Mr. Hamilton 
stated that the earliest “third party” in American history was dependent 
upon newspapers and that a list of these papers discloses titles unknown 
to bibliographers. Mr. Wagner’s contribution had to do chiefly with 
independent or job printers. He gave a short history of the two best 
known early job printing offices of San Francisco and of some of the 
more important later ones. 

T. J. Wertenbaker, W. B. Hesseltine, and George M. enn 
were the speakers at the round tables in early United States history. 
The first,- taking as his theme “Democracy in the American Colonies”, 
laid chief emphasis on economic factors in colonial history tending to 
enhance the value and dignity of the individual, though he did not 
overlook the importance of the colonists’ English inheritance. In 
colonial America there were vast material resources to be exploited, 
demand for labor and high wages, and an advancing frontier with its 
equalitarian and democratic outlook. The principal antidemocratic 
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elements of which the speaker took note were slavery, religious estab- 
lishments, and colonial aristocracies. In the course of the discussion 
Curtis P. Nettels referred to the sources of the conflict between demo- 
cratic and antidemocratic forces in the colonies. Marcus W. Jernegan 
remarked that interest in American democracy has been enlivened by 
the recent writings of Charles M. Andrews and William E. Dodd, 
Andrews affirming, in The Colonial Period of American History, that 
democracy did not exist in seventeenth century America and Dodd 
making the struggle to maintain democracy the central theme of his 
work, The Old South. 

Mr. Hesseltine, in a paper on “The Abolitionist Movement Recon- 
sidered”, reached the conclusion, after a review of more or less familiar 
events and developments, that in spite of its failures, abolitionism had a 
profound significance for the future. Abolition societies formed the 
nuclei of a Northern party to combat the ‘slavocracy, and abolition 
propaganda furnished the emotional content for a party that included 
merchants and mystics, internal improvements men and high tariff 
industrialists, Eastern workingmen and Western farmers. In the dis- 
cussion that followed, Theodore Clarke Smith, the leader, called atten- 
tion to the different interpretations that have been given to abolitionism 
and characterized Mr. Hesseltine’s paper as a good example of modern 
comprehensive research and of revisionism in interpretation. In the 
course of remarks from the floor attention was focused mainly on Mr. 
Hesseltine's interpretation, which did not meet with general acceptance. 

Mr. Stephenson, speaking on “The History of American Immigra- 
tion”, began by paying tribute to Laurence M. Larson, to whose memory 
the round table was inscribed on the program, and Marcus L. Hansen, 
two distinguished departed members of the Association who were 
among the pioneers in the field of immigration history. Emigration 
from Europe to America should not be regarded, he suggested, as a 
matter of importance in American history only; it is the business of 
students of European history to show how and why so many hun- 
dreds of thousands of Europeans crossed the Atlantic for their spiritual, 
economic, social, and political health. He regretted that the researches 
of scholars in the field of American immigration had had so little in- 
fluence on general histories and textbooks. The speaker sketched the 
history of Scandinavian activities in the United States with regard to 
the collection of documents and ‘the promotion of research. In the 
discussion of the paper Carl Wittke spoke of the need of expanding 
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research in the history of immigration to embrace more of the cultural 
contributions of immigrant stocks to American civilization and illus- 
trated this point by reference to Irish and German immigration. 
Aspects of the transit of civilization and its limitations were dealt 
with by Mr. Wittke in an address on “Culture in Immigrant Chests” 
at the dinner of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association and in 
papers read at a session on Europe and America by Frank J. Klingberg 
(“Ideas which did not migrate from Europe to America”) and R. R. 
Palmer (“Ideas which did not migrate from America to Europe”). 
Mr. Wittke depicted with broad strokes the contributions made by 
immigrant stocks to American civilization. The fusion of our many 
diversities may be expected to go on for several generations, though, as 
the speaker said, the immigrant traffic has virtually come to an end. 
With its termination the process with which he was concerned has 
passed into history. Mr. Klingberg, confining his attention to Great 
Britain and the United States, dealt with “ideas which did not take 
ship and enter America, or, which arrived but did not root them- 
selves, or, which arrived much later and then acclimatized themselves”. 
Emigrants from England were largely lower middle class people, and 


there were many English ideas that they left behind them. In short, it- 


has not been sufficiently recognized, Mr. Klingberg thought, that “a 
perfect piece of Old England was never floated across the Atlantic”. 
In spite of conspicuous common elements in English and American 
life, the flow of ideas from England to America has not been such as 
to create a thoroughly homogeneous Anglo-American civilization. 
Limitations upon the counterflow of ideas were the subject of Mr. 
Palmer's paper. 

In the field of later United States history Julius W. Pratt gave an 
exposition of “Recent Anti-Imperialism in the United States”, and 
Harold U. Faulkner spoke on “Antecedents of New Deal Liberalism”. 
Mr. Pratt began by remarking that the anti-imperialism dating from 
the Spanish-American War reached its nadir in the 1920's, when the 
Harding and Coolidge administrations were pursuing policies definitely 
imperialistic, but that about 1928 the tide began to turn. President 
Hoover and Secretary Stimson inaugurated a reversal of policy in the 
Caribbean, and the new anti-imperialism was carried further by 
President Franklin Roosevelt, who declared emphatically against armed 
intervention in other countries, accepted prohibitions of such interven- 
tion formulated at the Pan-American Conferences at Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires, completed the liquidation of the Haitian protectorate, 
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abrogated the Platt Amendment regulating Cuban affairs, and avoided 
serious controversy with Mexico over American property rights. The 
advocates of Philippine independence as a means of excluding Philip- 
pine products and Filipino laborers combined in Congress with advo- 
cates of independence on principle to enact legislation under which 
the Philippines are scheduled to attain complete independence in 1946. 
Thus under the Roosevelt administration the anti-imperialists have seen ` 
practically all their purposes achieved. Whether this achievement 1s 
permanent or not will depend, the speaker said, upon incalculable 
factors. In commenting upon Mr. Pratt’s paper Dexter Perkins pointed 
out in some detail that under the Roosevelt administration the anti- 
imperialist drift has not been complete and suggested that the growth 
of a strong ideological bias against the totalitarian states might easily 
be the basis for a recrudescence of imperialism. 

Mr. Faulkner looked upon the New Deal as a logical continuation 
of a tendency toward political and economic concentration and the 
socialization of the state that is closely related to the philosophy and 
aims of the reforming era of 1900-1915. Americans, he observed, have 
been, variously, collectivists and “rugged individualists” as best served 
their purposes. There is little in the New Deal that is new, and some 
of its antecedents can be traced back to our earliest colonial period. 
Failure to recognize that American history has been marked by a 
rhythm of progressivism and reaction has caused many people to think 
of the New Deal as an abnormal phenomenon. George E. Mowry, the 
discussion leader, agreed with Mr. Faulkner that the roots of the New 
Deal lie deep in American history, but he emphasized a decided 
change in the temper of American liberalism in the last six years. 
Previously the liberal creed had exhibited a buoyant confidence in 
ever-increasing material rewards in the future. The New Deal, on 
the contrary, in attempting to equate opportunity more equitably, 
denied, through the implications of its scarcity legislation, the promise 
of such rewards. Mr. Mowry questioned whether liberalism could 
continue to flourish in an environment of economic pessimism. 

Three papers were presented at the session on Urbanization. In a 
learned survey of “Urbanization in Antiquity” William Linn Wester- 
mann pointed out that city life, in the sense of considerable aggrega- 
tions of human beings living in a compact area and under conditions 
of continuous housing, was first developed among the Greeks. The 
Greco-Roman idea of “city”, like the modern, included the concepts 
of industrial activities concentrated in the urban area (though under 
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the handicraft system of production), dependence for food supply upon 
distant as well as local “sustenance spaces”, and the necessity of some 
degree of municipal independence. The theory of an imbalance exist- 
ing in antiquity between country life and urban life, the theory, that is, 
of a hyperurbanization which eventually destroyed ancient culture, 
emanates from Robert Péhlmann. This must be discarded, Mr. Wester- 
mann declared, in approaching the problems of urbanization in ancient 
history. The typical Greco-Roman city was thalassic; most of those 
which retained their economic or cultural functions for any length of 
time were on the Mediterranean seaboard. The three cities with bloated 
populations—Seleucia, Antioch, and Rome—were inland megalopolises 
and owed their untypical populations to their administrative and 
bureaucratic functions. The literature of ancient primitivism, Mr. 
Westermann remarked, shows little antiurban feeling, nor is this feel- 
ing prominent in Horace. In the satirical poetry of Juvenal and 
Martial it is little more than a conventionalized theme of social cari- 
cature of city life. The theory, advanced by M. I. Rostovtzeff, that the 
crisis of the third century after Christ exhibits the hatred of the coun- 
tryside for the cities and a rural desire for their destruction is open to 
serious question. Robert L. Reynolds emphasized the diversity of 
pattern in medieval cities and the length of time during which that 
diversity continued. In his paper on “The Medieval City” he examined 
briefly the elements present in the growth and the existence of cities 
in the Middle Ages to see if there could be found in these elements, 
especially in the church, the “explanation” of the medieval city, distin- 
guishing it from and connecting it with other types of city. His con- 
clusion was that the church, while it helped to differentiate the medieval 
city from others, provides an unsatisfactory point of approach. In his 
opinion, the economic explanation, with reliance upon the Pirenne 
thesis, helps us to appreciate the forces underlying origins and varied 
political, social, and artistic patterns of development. Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, speaking on “The City in American History”, observed 
that urban life has been a subject much neglected by professional his- 
torians and developed the thesis that from colonial times onward the 
city has exerted a vital and ever-growing influence on American politics 
and culture. 

One of the most illuminating sessions of the entire meeting was a 
symposium on “History, Science, and Society”, held jointly by the 
Association and the History of Science Society, at which the principal 


speakers were Frederick Barry, William E. Lingelbach, and Henry E. 
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- Sigerist. Mr. Barry began an exceptionally stimulating address by 
remarking that before the subject could be profitably considered it 
would be necessary to agree as to the meaning of the term “science”. 
Then, denying the humanistic contention that this word refers to the 
sum total of all human knowledge and conjecture and supporting 
this denial by appeal to common usage, he argued that the conception 
of the student of nature himself must be accepted; for if the useful 
discriminations of ordinary speech respecting science, technology, 
ethics, metaphysics, and theology be willfully ignored, the essential 
character, and thus the significance, of scientific thought and practice 
cannot be intelligently appreciated. This conception having been 
formulated, the speaker enlarged upon the unique value of the historical 
study of science. Thereafter the respective qualifications of the scientist, 
the philosopher, and the historian to direct the study were discussed, 
and the conclusion was reached that this responsibility must be assigned 
to the historian, despite the handicap of his almost exclusively human- 
istic interests, since his habit of thought, necessarily genetic, is also 
wholly empirical, inductive, and skeptical—that is to say, scientific. 

Mr. Lingelbach followed with a consideration of the prevailing at- 
titude of historians toward the history of science as reflected in text- 
books and general histories. Especially interesting were the citations 
from one or two recent authors to illustrate the manner in which the 
story of science and technology can be successfully integrated with the 
history of civilization in general. Histories of science and histories of 
particular branches of science suffered, in the speaker’s opinion, from 
a lack of historical training on the part of the authors and were there- 
fore too detached from the historical environment in which the science 
developed. ; 

Mr. Sigerist dealt with the history of medicine as one aspect of the 
history of civilization, dwelling upon the historical importance of 
epidemics and endemics, of social attitudes toward disease, of social 
demands for medical services, etc. He advocated the establishment of 
an institute for the history of science similar in character to the existing 
Institute for Medical History at the Johns Hopkins University. In a 
lively discussion which followed, various relevant questions were raised, 
among others the role of the history of technology as a link between 
the history of science and social history in general and the possibility 
of reshaping history curricula with a view to giving teachers of history 
some knowledge of the history of science. 

At the session on the philosophy of history Max Horkheimer spoke 
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on “Hegel and the Present World Situation”, and Frank H. Knight 
offered “A Critique of the Economic Interpretation of History”. Mr. 
Horkheimer undertook the difficult zask of making clear the sig- 
nificance of Hegel’s philosophy of history for contemporary historical 
writing. It is very important, he thought, to eradicate the misconception 
that Hegel is nothing more than a forerunner and proponent of the 
ideology of the authoritarian power state. The state which Hegel 
glorifies is not the state in the purely political sense of a power ap- 
paratus, but the state which satisfies the needs and interests of man 
and permits the freedom of the individual. The state is a realization 
of reason only when the universal interest and the interests of in- 
dividuals are identical within it. Mr. Knight considered what is meant 
by “economic” as an interpretative concept, in the phenomena of 
human behavior in general and in history in particular. The expres- 
sion “economic interpretation”, he argued, is used with diverse and 
contradictory meanings. After some analysis of the possibilities in the 
way of concepts to be used in the interpretation of history, he con- 
cluded that it is necessary to take a pluralistic view of historical process 
and causality as against any unique explanatory principle, and he 
severely criticized the Marxian position. 

At a session on Historical Method St. George L. Sioussat paid his 
respects to the new “portraitist” school of biography. In a paper on 
“Portraiture in Biography, and Historical Method”, in which serious- 
ness of purpose was enlivened by touckes of humor, he referred to the 
wide vogue of the portrait analogy in the discussion of recent biog- 
raphies, pointing out for the benefit of the new biographers and their 
readers that the painted portrait itself is by no means necessarily reliable 
as a historical source. A consideration of the attitude of Strachey, 
Maurois, Ludwig, and Gamaliel Bradiord led to the conclusion that 
portraitist biography is marked by the element of subjectivity, the posi- 
tion of the artist as controlling his material. A leading tenet of the 
new school is the “humanizing” of biography, a process which, Mr. 
Sioussat observed, may interfere with the differentiation which is in- 
herent in genuine portraiture. Psychclogy is greatly stressed by the 
portraitists, but the speaker had his doubts as to the scientific character 
of this approach. In conclusion he cited, from contemporary biography, 
some illustrations of the points made in his paper. 

As at previous annual meetings, there was a luncheon conference 
attended by the editorial staffs of historical journals. Henry E. Bourne, 
formerly Managing Editor of the American Historical Review, at 
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whose initiative the first editorial conference was held in 1929, was 
present and spoke briefly on the origins of the conferences, their aim, 
and the mode of conducting them at first. They grew out of a feeling 
that editors could do their work more effectively if they were better 
acquainted with one another and had an opportunity to talk over their 
problems informally. Mr. Bourne suggested the propriety of a com- 
mittee to consider how the conferences could be made more helpful 
in the future, and the chairman, Arthur C. Cole, having been duly 
authorized to do so, appointed such a committee. Those present at 
the luncheon had the privilege of listening to an interesting account by 
Douglas C. McMurtrie of the editorial program of the Historical 
Records Survey for the preparation and publication of archive in- 
ventories. 

The only sessions which did not have to compete with others for 
the interest of members were the evening session on Urbanization, the 
annual dinner, at which the president of the Association, Frederic L. 
Paxson, delivered an address on “The Great Demobilization” (pub- 
lished in our last issue), the complimentary luncheon referred to above, 
and the business meeting. At all of these except the last the attendance 
was very large. It is altogether unfortunate that so few members take 
the business meetings seriously. They have sometimes been lacking, no 
doubt, in general interest, but this has not always been the case, and it 
was distinctly not the case at Chicago. Matters of great importance to 
the Association as a whole, including the establishment of a new 
popular historical magazine under its auspices and of a new class of 
associate members, were passed upon, at the fag end of an afternoon 
when adequate debate was impossible, in a meeting attended by fewer 
than 150 members. It should be said in fairness, however, that the 
attendance would unquestionably have been much larger if it had been 
generally known in advance that such proposals were to be made.’ 

Tue Ebrrors. 


1 Some account of the business meeting is given in Historical News below. 


NATIONALITY AT THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE 
AN ANGLO-FRENcH DISPUTE 


Everyone in these days talks of nationalism and views with satistac- 
tion or dismay the spread of the idea of nationality around the globe 
from: Europe to Cathay. A few have the curiosity to wonder when and 
how this idea first made its appearance in modern Europe but find 
among the learned no agreed answer as yet to their question. One 
may recall Luther’s appeals to folk consciousness as a force to array 
Germans against an Italian pope or look back a century earlier to the 
enthusiasm kindled by Jeanne d’Arc for the ‘deliverance of France 
from the alien English or discover still earlier traces of discrimination 
between peoples on ground of differences in blood, manners, language, 
climate, or political allegiance and call these the beginnings of 
nationalism? _ 

It is doubtless impossible to name any event of which one may con- 
fidently assert that it reveals a modern nation in the very act of emerg- 
ing into conscious existence, a nation, that is to say, as distinct from an 
earlier clan, tribe, province, or kingdom. But one may take it as 
presumptive proof that something at least resembling what we now call 
nationalism had arrived when one discovers the word “natio” defined 
in almost a modern sense in the course of an argument at the Council 
of Constance over the right of one people to rank as a nation in 
that international assembly. The phenomenon, one would suppose, 
must ‘even have existed for a considerable time when an old word is 
interpreted in a new way to give it a name, especially when the phe- 
nomenon is not so much a new material creation as a new social com- 
plex of attitudes and relationships, marking a new shift in popular 
interests and loyalties of the sort that comes about slowly and is seldom 
remarked at once. A few years previously another old word had been 
given a fresh definition. “Humanitas” and “studia humanitatis” meant 
in the fourteenth century something different from what they had 
meant to Cicero or to the twelfth and thirteenth century schools. But 


1 For evidence of so-called German national feeling as far back as Charlemagne see 
K. G. Hugelmann, “Die deutsche Nation und der deutsche Nationalstaat im Mittelalter”, 
Historisches Jahrbuch, LI (1931), 1-29, 445-84. 
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the movement for the revival of classical letters was in its third genera- 
tion before the old word was reinterpreted to furnish it a name? 

In the Middle Ages the word “natio”, whether in Latin or in one of 
its vernacular forms, had been used in several senses, each of them 
simpler than the modern. At times it had merely the old Roman mean- 
ing of “gens” or “familia”, family, kindred, a group of persons nearly 
related by blood. Hear the Wife of Bath lamenting: 


Allas! that any of my nacioun 
. Sholde evere so foule disparaged be!’ 


In the plural it might take on the more comprehensive sense, in which 
it had been used by Cicero and St. Jerome, of “gentes”, “populi”, the 
indefinite hordes of humankind outside either the Roman state or the 
Jewish or Christian scheme of salvation. “Salve nos fac Domine Deus 
noster et congrega nos de nationibus”, the Psalmist prayed.* Or, in a 
medieval context, it might denote the countryside in which a man was 
born, his native region, “patria”. “Qui por amor de vos.avoie ma terre 
lessice et la dougor de ma nacion”, protests the king of Sarras to 
Joseph of Arimathea in a thirteenth century romance of the Holy 
Grail.” Or, finally, it might mean any group of persons connected by 
bonds of common traits or pursuits, especially if to these were added 
further ties of common birthplace, language, or habitation. 

Among the gentil nacion 

Love is an occupacion, 
sang Gower, with the gentlefolk of all Europe in his mind.* Whereas 
Wyclif was indubitably thinking only of men bred in England when 
he spoke of “gospels of Crist written in Englische, to moost lernyng 
of oure nacioun”.* 

The bands of foreign merchants who established themselves for 
trade in medieval cities and of masters of arts in medieval universities, 
organized on the basis of the provenance of their members, were 
called “nations”. In both merchant community and university the pri- 
mary requirement for the erection of a nation seems to have been the 

2 Coluccio Salutati, Epistolario, ed. by Francesco Novati (4 vols. in 5, Rome, 1891- 
1911), M, 534-36. 

3 Chaucer, Wife of Bath’s Tale, 1. 212-13. 

4 Vulgate, Psalm CV, 47; King James's version, CVI, 47. 

5 La queste del Saint Graal, ed. by Albert Pauphilet (Paris, 1923), 34, ll. 2-3. This 
reference 1 owe to Miss Winifred Sturdevant. 

6 John Gower, Confessio amantis, bk. 1v, IL 1451-52. 

T Select English Works of John Wyclif, ed. by Thomas Arnold (3 vols., Oxford, 
1869-71), UL 393. 
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presence of enough men from a single locality, speaking the same 
dialect and`addicted to the same habits, to function as a unit for the 
purpose in view. The relative size or importance of the locality whence 
they came mattered not at all. The silk merchants of Lucca had their 
“nations in Genoa, Rome, Paris, Bruges, and London.’ At the Univer- 
sity of Paris the nation from the comparatively small home province of 
the Isle de France counted for as much as the nation that included the 
masters from all England and Germany. In most universities the 
number of nations was early fixed by custom at four, and thereafter 
men from regions without a nation of their own were assigned to 
membership in that one of the four which seemed geographically most 
appropriate. Once started, the life of these nations went on under their 
. elected officers, proctors, receptors, beadles, and the like, with little or 
no more reference, apparently, to the home region, except when it be- | 
came necessary to draw more'clearly the boundary that separated one 
region from another in order to determine to which of two nations a 
newcomer at the university belonged.’ . After all, the members were in 
Paris or Orleans or Toulouse for their own individual advancement, 
and the nations existed for their convenience and for nothing else.*% 

The nations that presently appeared at ecumenical church councils, 
however, were from the outset a somewhat different thing.’ We hear 
of them first at Lyons in 1274, when Gregory X, in order to drive 
through, against the resistance of his cardinals, some measures of 
reform relating especially to the conduct of papal elections, met the 
archbishops and abbots of the council “by nations” secretly between 
sessions and at these meetings got their written consent to his pro- 
posals. The cardinals retorted by holding meetings of nations too, but 
quite in vain.” At Vienne, in 1311-12, when the business of the Knights 


8 James Westfall Thompson, Economic and Social History of Europe in the Later 
Middle Ages, 1300-1530 (New York, 1931), p. 253. 

9 See Gray C. Boyce, “The Controversy over the Boundary between the English and 
Picard Nations in the University of Paris”, Etudes d'histoire dédiées à la mémoire de 
Henri Pirenne (Brussels, 1937). ° 

10 Boyce, The English-German Nation in the University of Paris during the Middle 
Ages (Bruges, 1927), pp. 14-15, 25-28. 

11 The common practice of comparing the nations of church councils with university 
nations tends to obscure the difference, as, for example, in Boyce, English-German Nation, 
p. 13; A. Diehl, “Heiliges Römisches Reich Deutscher Nation”, Historische Zeitschrift, 
CLVI, 461; Eustace J. Kitts, Pope John the Twenty-third and Master John Hus of 
Bohemia (London, 1910), p. 282; M. Creighton, History of the Papacy from the Great 
Schism to the Sack of Rome (London, 1899-1901), I, 318. ' 

12 G. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, XXIV, 66. 
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Templars was pending, Clement V conferred with certain archbishops 
whom he had caused to be elected for the purpose from several king- 
doms and called for the final votes of the prelates in order ‘of their 
“nations”, Italians first, then Spaniards, Germans, Danes, English, 
Scotch, Irish, and French. At both councils it seems clear that the 
pope utilized the deepseated differences that existed between these 
various groups of clergy to break up the unity that properly should 
have characterized an ecclesiastical assembly and impose his own will. 
At Vienne, certainly, the nations were divided along the main regional 
and political lines of Western Europe, all Italians together, and like- 
wise all Spaniards, all Germans, all Scandinavians, and all Frenchmen. 
Only the delegates from the small kingdoms of the British Isles, cluster- 
ing in little groups, amalgamated no further. 

At Pisa, in 1409, there was but one nation from the British Isles, and 
the character and purpose of all the nations were still more altered. 
Called by the cardinals in the hope of ending the Great Schism and 
lacking the sanction of either pope or emperor, this council had to 
justify somehow its assumption of power, and to do so fell back on 
the theories of Marsiglio cf Padua, William of Ockham, and their fol- 
lowers, to wit, that a general council represented the universal church 
and hence possessed full authority, even without a pope, to act for 
the good of the church, that it was, in fact, superior to a pope. Under 
such circumstances it was eminently desirable that the most influential 
peoples and governments who had sent deputations to its sessions 
should feel that their views were indeed represented in the conduct of 
proceedings. As a way to ensure this result, the envoys from Italy, 
France, Germany, and Britain, of their own accord, began meeting 
apart, each group by itself, and appointing a spokesman to present 
their opinions to the council. Robert Hallam, bishop of Salisbury, was 
the mouthpiece for “the English nation” and Simon de Cramaud, who 
carried the title of patriarch of Alexandria, for the French and Pro- 
vençal nation +* There were no representatives from Spain, which 
still remained loyal to the pope at Avignon. 

By general consent membership on important commissions was 
divided among these four nations! They each chose deputies to 

13 Ewald Miller, Das Konzil von Vienne, 1311-1312, seine Quellen und seine 
Geschichte, in the Vorreformationsgeschichtliche Forschungen (Münster, 1934), pp. 99, 
108, 113-14. 

14 Chronique du religieux de Saint-Denis (Paris, 1839-52), bk. xxx, ch. 3, Vol. IV, 


pp. 228, 230, in the Collection de Cocuments inédits sur l'histoire de France. 
15 Mansi, XXVI, 1219; XXVII, 7, 266. 
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attend the meetings of the cardinals, who were acting as official heads 
of the assembly, in order to report back what was said and done there. 
Still sitting separately, each nation came to its own decision on the 
questions at issue and voted as a unit when it met the other nations 
in sessions of the council as a whole." These nations were definitely 
representative bodies, basing their claim to a voice not on the number 
or status of the members present at Pisa but on the power and impor- 
tance of the land whence they came. The English were one of the 
four nations, although in that gathering of over five hundred there 
were said to be only fifteen Englishmen.* 

Five years later the Council of Constance was convened by a pope 
and an emperor-elect and attended by them both, but there was still 
schism and discord in Europe and no universally accepted head. Again, 
therefore, the authority of the council was declared to rest on its rep- 
resentative character, and again the four nations promptly appeared, 
this time as even more aggressive elements in the situation, with posi- 
tive wills and policies of their own.” When in February, 1415, it was 
necessary to begin voting on a method to end the schism and Pope John 
XXIIT's host of Italians threatened to outvote all the others, the Eng- 
lish and the Germans proposed that each nation should again cast its 
vote in the sessions as a unit, no count being taken of individuals. The 
French nation, after some hesitation, concurred. In this way the na- 
tions at Constance became, as at Pisa, constituent parts of the council 
and the council itself distinctly a federation of nations under the sanc- 
tion of the emperor. For a time even the cardinals were forbidden to 
act or vote as a college and were instructed to join their nations. The 
nations were formally organized, each with its president, deputies, and 
hotaries, its seal and bank of seats in the cathedral, and its private hall 

16 Ibid., XXVI, 7-8. 

17 Anonymous letter to the Council of Constance, Heinrich Finke, ed., Acta Con- 
cilii Constanciensis (Münster, 1896-1928), III, 101. 

18 There were but eight members in the English royal delegation, Jacques Lenfant, 
Histoire du Concile de Pise (Amsterdam, 1724), p. 26. 

19 The council was opened on November 5, 1414. On December 7 there were 
speakers for the Italian and the English nations. A. Fillastre, “Gesta Concilii Con- 
stantiensis”, in Finke, IL, 17; Cerretano, “Liber gestorum”, Finke, II, 197. Not long 
afterward Cardinal d'Ailly proposed that a committee on order of procedure be ap- 
pointed, with members chosen from each nation, to prepare business between sessions, 
Hermann von der Hardt, Magnum oecumenicum Constantiense Concilium (6 vols. in 4, 
Frankfurt, 1700), IL, 197. He repeated the suggestion in January. Finke, III, 55. On 
January 7 the envoys from the University of Cologne wrote of attending meetings of 
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of meeting, where it assembled regularly three mornings a week to 
discuss and vote on each question as it arose. The votes of the nations 
having been harmonized by the efforts of the commission of general 
deputies or central steering board, composed of representatives from 
each nation, the council gathered in stately session in the cathedral and 
publicly ratified the conclusions already reached by the nations in their 
separate meetings.”° 

As to what groups should be recognized as nations for purposes of 
separate participation in the council there seems at the beginning to 
have been no dispute. No Spaniards joined the council during the first 
year, and the Italians, French, Germans, and English carried over from ` 
Pisa without, apparently, much opposition. For a moment the Emperor 
Sigismund hoped that his Hungarians might be admitted as a fifth 
nation, but his wish, however it may have been expressed, was dis- 
regarded.” Hungarians, Czechs, Poles, Danes, and Swedes joined the 
German nation and made what impression they could on its proceed- 
ings. The Italian nation took in the prelates from Dalmatia, Cyprus, 
and Greece. Yet it was understood that, ideally at least, each nation 
was distinguished from the rest by some degree of homogeneity in its 
membership, particularly as regarded language. The French nation 
embraced the delegates from Savoy, Provence, and much of Lorraine, 
provinces of the Empire, because they spoke the French tongue and 
were therefore of that nation. At the same time the word “nation” 
was frequently used to denote the people at home represented by the 
nation at Constance. They were also a unity of some sort, linguistic, 
geographic, or racial. 

Contemporary writers describing the organization at Constance 
seem not as a rule to have remarked any particular resemblance be- 
tween it and the familiar organization of the universities, beyond the 
fact that in both there was corporate voting On the other hand, 
every now and again there are references to current theories of cor- 
porate representation in law, politics, or business and to the responsi- 
bilities of the nations at the council to the greater nations at home. “As 


20 For more details of this procedure see Louise R. Loomis, “The Organization by 
Nations at Constance”, Church History, I (1932), 191-210. 

21 Only one chronicler mentions this ambition of Sigismund: William of Turre, 
“Acta concilii”, Finke, H, 351. 

22 Bibliothèque nationale MS. Latin, 1450, fol. 62°, quoted by Noël Valois, La France 
et le grand schisme d'Occident (4 vols., Paris, 1896-1902), IV, 283, n. 2. 

23 Peter de Pulka, envoy from the University of Vienna, writes back to his col- 
leagues that the nations at Constance vote as faculties do in universities. “Epistolae”, H 
(Feb, 7, 1415), in Archiv fiir Kunde ósterreichischer Geschichts-Quellen, XV, 14. 
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the rights of an entire college or corporation”, said an English spokes- 
man, “may be lodged, we know, in one person or two, so the rights of 
a whole nation may and should reside in one or two persons in a gen- 
eral council, for they represent not themselves alone but innumerable 
others.” ** The French demanded a reform of the annates system so 
that when they returned home “they might report the efforts they had 
made to the princes, prelates, and other clergy who had stayed behind 
and not be thought to have acquiesced tamely in abuses”. 

The organization by nations at Constance seemed at first thoroughly 
successful. lt reduced the Italian vote to one in four, put through 
rapidly the deposition of John XXIII and the execution of John Hus, 
received the abdication of Gregory XII, and started proceedings against 
Benedict XIII. In July, 1415, Sigismund left Constance on a trip to 
the south to win over the Spaniards, Benedict’s sole remaining sup- 
porters. In Sigismund’s absence the council was to take up the needed 
work of reform aná the further eradication of heresy. And herewith 
began the troubles within and between the nations that reached their 
climax in the French attack on the right of England to retain her status 
as one of the four nations that made up the council. 

The mood of elation that had marked the earlier months of accom- 
plishment faded when the council was faced with issues no longer 
comparatively simple but complicated and distorted by every sort of 
prejudice and passion, political, institutional, and personal. Practically - 
everyone but a few negligible Bohemians had agreed on the condemna- 
tion of Hus, but when it came to Jean Petit and his doctrine of tyran- 
nicide, it was a different matter. From the outset the French nation 
at Constance had been the least united, reflecting, as it did, the di- 
visions in the country whence it came and combining in one uneasy 
company the ambassadors of Charles VI, then under the domination 
of the Orleanist party, the deputies of the duke of Burgundy, himself 
almost an independent sovereign and the Orleanists’ mortal enemy, 
the delegates from the nobility, clergy, and universities of the French 
kingdom at large, loyal for the most part to their poor, crazed king 
but distrustful of both the violent parties that fought for possession of 
his unhappy person, and, finally, the envoys from the French-speaking | 

24 Hardt, V, 97. 

25 French nation, “Declaratio de annatis non solvendis”, 2bid., I, 785. See also the 
unwillingness professed by the French to embark on new business that might impede 
their carrying out of the mandate with which they were sent to Constance, as described 


below, pp. 319-20. For a description of the election of representatives from the French 
clergy to the council see Valois, IV, 256 ff. 
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provinces of the Empire with their varying interests and points of view. 
The case of Petit split the nation wide apart. The royal ambassadors, 
supported by Jean Gerson, chancellor of the University of Paris, and by 
the most eminent French cardinal, Pierre d'Ailly, called on the coun- 
cil to condemn the perilous and heretical theory of tyrannicide as pro- 
pounded by Doctor Jean Petit in order to defend the duke of Bur- 
gundy’s murder of the king’s younger brother, the duke of Orleans, in 
1407. The theory had already been condemned by an episcopal court 
at Paris. A special panel of judges from different nations was accord- . 
ingly appointed, as for the case of Hus. But the agents of Burgundy, | 
among whom was Bishop Pierre Cauchon, later to win greater noto- 

riety at the trial of Jeanne d’Arc, resorted to every ingenious argu- 

ment, counteraccusation, and threat and eventually prevailed on the 

court to confine its inquiry to the question of the legality of the epis- 

copal trial at Paris and, in January, 1416, to annul the verdict as irregu- 

lar and void. 

This signal victory obtained by the Burgundians over the repre- 
sentatives of Charles VI aroused a storm of bitter discussion that raged 
through thé following spring and summer and exacerbated many of 
the meetings of the council. An additional cause of French unhappiness 
was the news of the disaster to the king’s forces at Agincourt, in 
October, 1415, and of the subsequent English advance through Nor- 
mandy. In the summer of 1416 the French complained that business 
of importance to everyone was being smuggled through the commis- 
sion of general deputies without the knowledge of the nations. The 
deputies from the French nation then on the commission happened to 
include several Burgundian sympathizers. Their president was known 
_to be on close terms with Sigismund”? There was a feeling that French 
interests were being sacrificed by the treacherous Burgundians to the 
English and the Germans. An attempt on the part of a French con- 
tingent to join with the cardinals and the Italians to bring about the 
adoption of stricter rules of order, requiring open and thorough dis- 
cussion of every matter by both college and nations, was foiled by Eng- 
lish and German opposition.” 

The resentment of the French royalist party against the Bur- 
gundians and their associates, the Anglo-German bloc, was intensified: 

26 The president was Jean Mauroux, patriarch of Antioch, “a snake in the grass”, 
D'Ailly called him. 

27 On this episode see Fillastre, “Gesta”, Finke, IL, 65, 71, 72, and Peter de Pulka's 


letter of August 29, 1416, Arch. Kunde Ost. Gesch., XV, 48. The text of the proposed 
rules is in Finke, H, 742-58. 
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still more by the news that arrived early in the fall of 1416 that Sigis- 
mund in the course of his travels had abandoned his original notion of 
acting as impartial mediator between the French and English kings 
and had signed a treaty of active alliance with Henry V and met the 
duke of Burgundy in amicable conference; ** also, that the duke had 
sent instructions to his subjects at Constance to co-operate in every way 
with the English and the Germans? The one consolation lay in the 
arrival of a small but proportionately haughty embassy from Aragon, 
who demanded as the price of their joining the council a place in it 
suitable to their dignity, certainly not the last seats in the cathedral, 
below the English.*° 

In the midst of simmering agitation, on October 1, 1416, Cardinal 
d'Ailly read to a meeting in the parish church of St. Paul his newly 
finished treatise, De ecclesiastica potestate, which contained, along 
with a scholarly defense of conciliar authority in general, a short but 
sharp attack on the national system, which he with his nation had once 
accepted. It had, he announced, by this time gone far to destroy the 
essential nature of a church council, its unity. “Do the four nations, as 
distinguished in this sacred council . . . excluding the collége of cardi- 
nals, in fact constitute a general council?” he asked. “Are they not 
rather several particular councils, very unequally and disproportionately 
divided, coming to separate conclusions?” Granted that under the 
circumstances some division of the membership had been desirable at 
the beginning, there were precedents to indicate how it should have 
been carried out. Pope Benedict XU, in his bull Vas electionis, had 
divided the Roman obedience into four parts: the first comprising 
France, Navarre, and Majorca; the second, Germany, England, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Norway, Denmark, etc.; the third, the Spanish king- 
doms; and the fourth, Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Greece, Slavonia, 
and Cyprus. Now that the Spaniards were assuming their rightful 
place in the council, the reason for the continuance of England as a 
separate nation existed no longer. The council should be reorganized 
on the lines laid down by Benedict XII and England reduced to her 
proper position as a part of the great German nation. 

“8 When Sigismund left Constance, the duke of Burgundy was his hardly con- 
cealed enemy, and Sigismund went south by way of Savoy to avoid the risk of journeying 
through Burgundian territory. 

28 Letter of the duke of Burgundy, Aug. 26, 1416, in Joannes Gerson, Opera, ed. by 


Du Pin (5 vols., Antwerp, 1706), V, 672-73. 
30 D'Ailly, “Responsiones ad quaedam interrogatoria”, Gerson, V, 693. 
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As additional proof to show the subordinate place England should 
occupy, D’Ailly cited a second bull of Benedict XII, which divided 
Western Christendom into thirty-six provinces for the holding of local 
synods by the Black Monks of St. Benedict. One of these provinces 
embraced the two sees of Canterbury and York. By this ruling, then, 
all England constituted just one thirty-sixth of the Roman obedience. 
How absurd to permit her to play the part of one fourth or even, after 
Spain was admitted as a nation, of one fifth! If she were to continue 
as a separate nation, all the great nations of the council should be 
divided into smaller nations, each equivalent to England and each with 
a vote. Otherwise the ancient canonical method of voting in councils 
by individuals should be restored.** 

D'Ailly's assault on the national system seems not at first to have 
been taken seriously by the council at large. There were more pressing 
subjects to consider—the tedious proceedings against Benedict XIII and 
the terms on which Aragon might be induced to combine with Castile, 
Portugal, and Navarre to form the new Spanish nation. It was fan- 
tastic at this juncture to suggest upsetting the whole conciliar frame- 
work and destroying the balance of power that had lasted so long. The 
English, however, were outraged at what they considered a gratuitous 
insult to their nation** and were suspicious thenceforth of the slight- 
est gesture of Frenchman or Spaniard that seemed to cast a slur upon 
their standing in the council. The following incident reflects their feel- 
ing. A routine document was being stamped, as usual, with the seals 
of the approving’ nations. A notary had affixed five pieces of wax to 
the bottom of the paper to receive the impressions of five seals, the 
Aragonese being invited as a matter of courtesy to add theirs. The 
presidents of the Italian, French, and German nations had stamped 
their seals on the first three bits of wax. The president of the Aragonese 
got the paper next and set his seal on the fourth. The president of the 
English had the paper last. He effaced the seal of Aragon, stamped 
the English in its place, and wrote above the fifth wax: “The same for 
Spain.” The Aragonese thereupon refused to sit in the council until 
they were given fourth place, above the English. They talked of not 

31 D'Ailly, “De ecclesiastica potestate”, Hardt, VI, 15-78; aloin Gerson, II, 925-60. 
On the general argument of this treatise see Agnes E. Roberts, Pierre d’Ailly and the 
Council of Constance, in the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th ser., XVIII, 
132-38. 


32 Fillastre, “Gesta”, Finke, II, 72-76. 
33 D'Ailly, “Responsiones”, Gerson, V, 693. 
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regarding the English as a nation at all. For eight days business was 
at a standstill while desperate efforts were made to restore peace and 
placate the Spanish wrath3* 

For November 1, the feast of All Saints, Cardinal d'Ailly had been 
appointed celebrant of High Mass and preacher in the cathedral. Bishop 
Hallam of Salisbury, leader of the English at Constance as at Pisa, 
convinced that D'Ailly would seize the occasion to repeat to a larger 
audience his denunciation of the organization by nations, persuaded 
Count Palatine Ludwig of Bavaria, whom Sigismund had left as chief 
lay guardian of the council, to see that D’Ailly had orders to refrain 
from introducing the dangerous topic into his sermon. D'Ailly obeyed 
as far as his cathedral sermon was concerned, though he filled it full 
of solemn warnings against errors of faith, scandals, and dissensions,” 
but on that same day, in another place, a substitute read for him a series 
of propositions, “Canones reformandi ecclesiam”, in which he referred 
again to the defects of the system at Constance. Church councils ` 
should not be divided into nations representing kingdoms, for “such a 
mode of division is secular rather than ecclesiastical and foments 
disputes over superiority or priority’. They should be divided on 
ecclesiastical principles, as laid down in the past; there should be no 
intrusion of lay politics. 

The interference, such as it was, with D’Ailly’s right to say what 
he pleased in his: cathedral address gave him and his supporters, the 
French royal ambassadors, a new grievance, the value of which they 
were quick to appreciate On several previous occasions the council 
had upheld the right of liberty of speech for all its members.3® D’Ailly 
now prepared a formal protest to be read in the approaching general 
session of November 5, but the English and the Germans heard of it 
beforehand and sent notice to the college of cardinals to intervene and 

34 Fillastre, “Gesta”, Finke, II, 77. 

35 Extracts from this sermon are given by Paul Tschackert, Peter von Ailli (Gotha, 
1877), pp. 46-50 of the appendix. 

35 D'Ailly, “Canones reformandi ecclesiam”, Hardt, I, 409-33. 

37 D'Ailly, “Responsiones”, Gerson, V, 693. 

88 In his imperial writs of summons to Constance, Sigismund had promised that 
speech and act there should be free. Hardt, VI, 5-6. Pope John XXIII had repeated the 
promise in his address at the first session. Ibid., IV, 16-19. In January, 1415, the count 
palatine himself and the bishops of Worms, Speyer, and Verden had made the preserva- 
tion of free speech a condition of their adhesion to the council. Idid., II, 207. The 
council had stood resolutely for the principle against Sigismund. Cerretano, “Liber”, 
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stop it. Otherwise, they said, neither Germans nor English would 
attend the session, and the scheduled steps in the case against Benedict 
XIII would be indefinitely delayed. The cardinals informed D’Ailly, 
who reluctantly agreed to content himself for the moment with read- 
ing the protest to the college alone. But the incident of the seal still 
rankled in the breasts of the Aragonese, and in the following session 
they precipitated the disturbance it had been hoped to avert by an- 
nouncing positively their intention not to regard the English thence- 
forth as a nation. The bishops of Salisbury, London, Bath, Lichfield, 
and Norwich and the noble ambassadors of Henry V leaped to their 
-feet and, as soon as quiet could be restored, registered their protests 
against the unwarranted aspersions of Aragon. Before the day was 
over there were clashes between French and English men-at-arms and 
belligerent parades with daggers, swords, and clubs through the 
cathedral and the city streets. D’Ailly and the French royal ambassa- 
dors were warned to stay indoors.*° 

Next day D’Ailly appeared in a meeting of the French nation to 
ask its approval of a new protest he was making in the name of the 
king and realm of France against the violence and intimidation to 
which he was subjected by the king’s enemies, the English and their 
confederates. In his person the honor of the king and the realm of 
France was being assailed. He might indeed do well to stay away 
from the council thereafter, for in such a state of tumult and insecurity 
it could accomplish nothing and would probably be dissolved.** The 
French nation, however, deliberated and returned a cool and sober 
reply. It would have no hand in the protest, first, because it had not 
been consulted about the previous protest; second, because, with no 
special mandate from home, it disapproved thoroughly of the attempt 
to alter the constitution of the council at this time and deprive the 
English nation of its standing. Such an attempt was peculiarly ill 
advised at a moment when a truce had been signed between the kings 
of France and England, which, it was hoped, might develop into a 
permanent peace.* The English would manifestly die sooner than 
surrender the honor they had enjoyed so long. They would never 


39 Acta for Session XXIII, Hardt, IV, 960-61; D’Ailly, “Responsiones”, Gerson, V, 
€93-94; Fillastre, “Gesta”, Finke, H, 78-79; envoy from the University of Cologne, letter 
of Nov. 16, 1416, Martene and Durand, II, 1667. 

40 D'Ailly, “Protestationes lectae in natione Gallicana”, Gerson, V, 696-97. 

41 A truce had been signed on October 3, which lasted until February 2 of the fol- 
lowing year. 
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submit meekly to such ignominy. The French nation was aware 
of no grievances sufficient to make it forget the solemn obligation, 
laid upon it by princes and superiors at home, to labor for peace and 
reform in the church. To join the movement started by D’Ailly would 
be to prepare the way for new divisions and new wars.” 

With no large following even among the French and only the 
handful of fire-eating Aragonese besides to back them, D’Ailly and 
the royal ambassadors were in an isolated position. The Aragonese 
too were losing interest since the Germans, acting the part of magnani- 
mous hosts of the council, had offered them for the time being their 
own place as third nation and declared their willingness to take the : 
last place themselves. Meanwhile the lay potentates in charge of the 
council, Count Palatine Ludwig and Burgrave Friedrich Hohen- 
zollern of Nuremberg, with a number of prominent German bishops, 
had come to the college of cardinals and stated their conviction that 
D'Ailly's complaints of insecurity were damaging to the status of the 
holy council and a reflection on the honor of the serene king of the 
Romans and of the count palatine himself. Confronted with this 
formidable opposition, D’Ailly succumbed, confessed that he had no 
fears for his personal safety, and affirmed that he had not meant to 
impugn the honor of the Roman king or to imply that either the 
count palatine or the burgrave had failed in his duty of preserving 
liberty in the council. 

With these admissions on D’Ailly’s part the cardinals professed 
themselves satisfied. The count palatine, however, prompted, it was 
said, by the English, went on to call a large meeting of prelates and 
notables from every nation and lay before them the charge against 
D'Ailly as disturber of the peace. Deputies came to D’Ailly to discuss 
the situation and impress on him the necessity of allaying the excite- 
ment and allowing the council to proceed with its work unimpeded. 
D'Ailly irritably replied that he had already done what was asked of 
him to appease the count palatine and saw no more that he could do. 
He was sure that the bishop of Salisbury was behind the count’s 
hostility. Everyone knew that the English had the Germans on 
their side.** 

42 French nation, “Motiva propter quae regnicolae Franciae non debent adhaerere 
protestationibus”, Gerson, V, 697-99. 

43 Envoy from the University of Cologne, Martene and Durand, II, 1667; Fillastre, 
“Gesta”, Finke, II, 81-82. 


44 Fillastre, “Gesta”, Finke, II, 79; D'Ailly, “Responsiones”, in reply to the ques- 
tioning of the deputies, Gerson, V, 692-96. 
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D'Ailly was thus effectively silenced, but now the ambassadors of 
Charles VÍ came forward to state with dignity that their duty to their 
king compelled them to make a public explanation of their position, 
and they secured from the count palatine permission to do so at some 
future session. Matters, however, temporarily went no further, although 
during the Christmas season feeling again ran high. Once more the 
count palatine was called in to: calm the contestants, and Christmas 
mass was celebrated by the Germans and the English in one church, 
by the cardinals, the French, and the Italians in another, and by the 
Spaniards in a third. At last came the long anticipated return of 
Sigismund to Constance, toward the end of January, 1417. Any linger- 
ing hope, however, that the French may have cherished of finding a 
fair arbiter in him must have been dashed by the mode of his entry 
into the city. He was wearing the collar of the Garter, newly bestowed 
on him by his beloved ally, Henry V, and he singled out the English, 
in the throng who went out to meet him, for handclasps and other 
conspicuous signs of friendship. D'Ailly had planned to deliver a 
speech of welcome at the cathedral, in which he might have com- 
mended himself and the French to Sigismund’s kindness, but Hallam 
of Salisbury hurried on ahead and got possession of the pulpit for an 
exuberant eulogy on the text, “He shall be great in the sight of the 
Lord.” By the time he was through, Sigismund, hungry and tired, 
would listen to no one else. 

The French ambassadors waited a few days and then, aware that 
a move of some sort was imperative, sent a delegation to the emperor 
with an offer to drop all efforts to alter the constitution of the council 
on condition that they be allowed to make one statement of their 
grievances at a public session and then refer them to the consideration 
of the future pope. For answer Sigismund appointed a commission, 
which immediately drew up a resolution for presentation to the council 
by the terms of which the latter pledged itself to permit no prejudice 
to the right of “any nation here principally represented” and no in- 
crease or diminution in their number and enjoined future councils to. 


45 Ulrichs von Richental Chronik, ed. by Michael Richard Buck (Tiibingen, 1882), 
pp. 96-97. Not long after this time the English must have received the letters patent 
issued by Henry V on December 2, appointing Hallam, two other bishops, Lords John 
‘Tiptoft and Hertonk van Clux, and Master Philip Morgan, doctor of laws, as proctors 
and ambassadors to treat with the clerical and secular princes and nobles of the Empire 
for their oaths of fealty and aid tc himself, in return for annual money pensions as 
fiefs. Thomas Rymer, Foedera (London, 1704-35), IX, 412-13. 

46 Letter of John Forester to Herry V, Feb. 2, 1417, in Rymer, IX, 434. 
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continue the system of organization by nations, “as the Holy Spirit 
hath inspired us”. A copy of this resolution Sigismund himself took 
to the house of Cardinal d'Ailly, whom he found in conference with 
another French cardinal, Fillastre, and the royal ambassadors. What 
words D’Ailly used to the emperor on his abrupt appearance we do 
not hear, but Fillastre, who tells the story, says that after a glance at 
the paper he himself burst into a hot defense of his friends’ conduct, 
insisting that “there had been no scandals in the council but those 
the English had created”, that the French had never had a chance to 
present their case, and that it was strange indeed that the simple right 
of a hearing, granted to the legates of Portugal and Poland and every- 
one else, “as often as they chose”, was denied to the reasonable and 
conciliatory envoys of the great king of France. Sigismund, annoyed, 
demanded back the paper and left the house. In dread of his anger, 
the French proposed an amendment to the resolution that would make 
it more acceptable, but Sigismund rejected this and ordered the resolu- 
tion in its original form to be submitted to the vote of the nations. 
The Germans, English, and Italians approved it. In the debate in the 
French nation the royal ambassadors were silent, but the nation as a 
whole called it tricky and refused to pass it. The Spaniards followed 
the French. In consequence the affair was once more at a standstill.“ 

At length, at the session of March 3, when the business scheduled 
for the day had been dispatched, the advocate of the French king arose 
and asked permission for one of the royal proctors to speak. Master 
Jean Campan thereupon started to read a paper setting forth the views 
of his party in full but had not got beyond the first eight or ten lines 
when a loud groan interrupted him and then such a clamor that he 
could not be heard. He shouted above the tumult his protest against 
the injustice and his demand that a record be made of it and of the 
paper he had tried to read. But when the noise had subsided, 
Sigismund expressed his own severe disapprobation of this infraction of 
the conciliar rule against bringing any matter before a session that had 
not previously been approved by the nations as well as of all proposi- 
tions that tended to throw discredit on the council. He desired that 
nothing more of the kind be attempted as long as the council lasted.* 
At the session of March 31 Thomas Polton, an English protonotary, 
delivered to the notaries of the council for record an English answer 
in writing to the French argument.“ With this unsatisfactory perform- 

47 Fillastre, “Gesta”, Finke, II, 86-88. 
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ance the ambassadors of Charles VI had perforce to let the matter rest. 
Some inkling of the feeling produced in England by reports of the 
incident may be gathered from an unprinted letter, written on April 23 
by Chicheley, archbishop of Canterbury, to Hallam at Constance, con- 
gratulating him and his colleagues on the favor shown them by the 
emperor and on their victorious defense of the rights and honor of the 
realm and clergy of England “against the malice of the French, who 
have always been our enemies” and urging an unremitting vigilance 
“lest by their wiles they regain the control over the church which they. 
had in times past and cunningly rob others of their rights”.°° 
In these French and English memorials, presented in the 'third year ` 
of the council and never publicly read, we find at last a realization of 
the need of putting an end, for the moment at least, to the vagueness 
and ambiguity inherent in the various uses of the word “natio” and of 
clarifying the issues at stake by definitions that fitted not merely the 
transient groups at Constance but also the far larger, permanent associa- 
tions of people at home whom the nations at Constance were there to 
represent. The French begin by pointing out that four of the nations at 
the council represent “general”, not “particular” nations, that is, great 
divisions of the Roman obedience, that the Italian, French, Spanish, and 
German groups include delegates from several “particular” nations, 
regions, or provinces, whereas the English includes men from but one 
“particular” nation, since neither Wales nor Scotland and only a small 
part of Ireland have sent delegates or count themselves subjects of the 
English king. The French hark back to the four ecclesiastical divisions 
of Benedict XII, in which England figured as part of the German 
section, and to his list of thirty-six provinces, in which England ap- 
peared as one and France as six. It is not just to the others, they con- 
tend, that England should keep a position so out of proportion to 
her size. There have been only twelve to twenty-four voting members 
in the whole English nation at Constance. If they are unwilling to 
become one of the particular nations included in the general German 
nation, then the other general nations should separate into their com- 
ponent parts, each part with a vote. France alone would furnish six 
provinces, each as large as England and with a longer history of 
undeviating devotion to the faith. Or else the council should revive 
the ancient practice of voting by individuals.” 
The English in answer carry further the process of definition thus 
50 British Museum, King’s MSS., ro. b. IX, f. 59, a-b. The letter bears no year date, 
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begun by the French. They admit a distinction between general and 
particular nations but with no great difficulty dispose of the French 
argument for reorganizing the council after the pattern set by the 
scheme of Benedict XII. His four divisions were merely economic 
regions, in each of which the fee for episcopal procurations might be 
fixed at a uniform rate. He had no more thought of mapping out the 
nations of Europe in this plan than he had when he listed the ecclesias- 
tical provinces where Benedictines might hold their synods. Rules 
should not be stretched to cover cases for which they have never been 
intended. In a soaring flight of imagination the English go on to 
assert that as a matter of fact they are a general nation, representing 
eight particular kingdoms, viz., “England, Scotland, and Wales—the 
three that together compose Great Britain—the kingdom of the Sea,” 
and, in Ireland, near to England, four large and notable kingdoms— 
Connaught, Galway, Munster, and Meath—as recorded together ex- 
pressly and by seal in the catalogue of Christian kings in the registers 
of the Roman curia .. . . also the notable principality of John, prince 
of the Orkneys and other islands, about sixty in number, some as large 
as or larger than the realm of France”. They comprehend five lan- 
guages, English, the tongue used by both England and Scotland, 
Welsh, Irish, Gascon, and Cornish. “By every law it can represent as 
many [particular] nations as it contains distinct languages.” 54 

As for the characteristics required of an authentic nation, England 
possesses them all, “whether nation be understood as a people marked 


52 The name of this fourth kingdom might, 1 suggest, be read as “kingdom of 
Man”, “regnum de Man”, instead of, as in the text, “kingdom of the Sea” or “de 
Mari”. Britannia did not so early claim to rule the waves. But in the thirteenth century 
the Isle of Man had been held as a “regnum” in fee from the pope. In 1406 Henry IV 
had granted it with regalities to Sir John Stanley and his heirs, subject only to a relief 
of two falcons to be paid to every future king of England at his coronation. A. W. 
Moore, History of the Isle of Man (2 vols., London, 1900), I, 196-97. William E. Lunt, 
Papal Revenues in the Middle Ages (2 vols., New York, 1934), no. 226. 

53 “Anglicae nationis . . . vindicatio sui juris quoad propriam nationem in concilio”, 
Hardt, V, 86. There were in fact at this time a Patrick, bishop of Cork, a Lewis, 
bishop of Bangor, and several Welsh doctors and clerics in the English nation at Con- 
stance but no representatives from the Scottish or other dioceses. James 1 of Scotland 
was a prisoner in England. In February, 1416, the council had sent envoys with a letter 
of convocation to the duke of Albany, acting regent for James, and to the clergy and 
nobility of Scotland and in January, 1417, had received the duke's promise to send a 
Scottish deputation to Constance as soon as he could. Fillastre, “Gesta”, Finke, II, 57, 
84-86. The English reply, “Anglicae nationis vindicatio”, covers pages 76 to 101 in 
Hardt (Vol. V). ` 

54 “Anglicae nationis vindicatio”, Hardt, V, 93. 
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off from others by blood relationship and habit of unity or by peculiar- 
ities of language, the most sure and positive sign and essence of a nation 
in divine and human law ... or whether nation be understood, as it 
_ Should be, as a territory equal to that of the French nation”. The 
realm of England alone comprises, besides many duchies, baronies, and 
other domains, “thirty-two spacious counties, four or five of which are 
equal to the whole realm of France”. The realm of France has only 
two archiepiscopal provinces, Reims and Sens, twenty dioceses, and 
six thousand parish churches, to which England can oppose the two 
huge provinces of Canterbury and York, twenty-five dioceses, and 
over fifty-two thousand parish churches, besides cathedrals, collegiate 
churches, monasteries, and hospitals. (One must find what excuse one 
can for these figures by recalling the mutilated state of France in 1417.) 
England has the more ancient faith, reaching back to Joseph of 
Arimathea, who lies buried at Glastonbury, whereas France had to 
wait for Christianity until the coming of St. Denis. England has its 
excellent royal house that produced St. Helen and her son, the Emperor 
Constantine, and has never departed from obedience to Rome? It 
has its own wide land, eight hundred miles or forty days’ journey from 
north to south, and its numerous and mighty people. 

In spite of the dangerous sea and the long distance that separate 
England from Constance, it has sent to the council, first and last, 
twenty-two bishops, abbots, and other high ecclesiastics, twenty-seven 
masters of law or theology, twenty-five other university. graduates, 
over sixty proctors of prelates and cathedral chapters, and more than 
a hundred lesser men of letters. Even if this representation has been 
smaller than that of other nations, each nation should count as equal 
to every other, as faculties and gilds do in university and city govern- 
ments. For one peer has no rights over another peer nor one superior 
‘over another. “Nations in a general council should be considered 
equals and each should have the same rights.” God, who is the author 
of change, has permitted nations to come into being and the ancient 
method of governing councils to be superseded by one more appro- 
priate and rational in these days when men and customs vary widely ` 

55 The Latin of this noteworthy passage runs: “sive sumatur natio ut gens secundum 
cognationem et collectionem ab alia distincta, sive secundum diversitatem linguarum, 
quae maximam et verissimam probant nationem et ipsius essentiam, jure divino pariter 
et humano, ut infra dicetur; sive etiam sumatur natio pro provincia aequali etiam. 
nationi Gallicanae, sicut sumi deberet.” Ibid., p. 92. 


56 A contrast is doubtless implied here with the French kings, who for over twenty 
years during the schism had supported the Avignon pope against Rome. 
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from land to land, and each land should have a voice in framing the | 
laws to be imposed upon it. 

The rest of the English argument, the proposal to disregard nations 
and divide Europe thenceforth for purposes of conciliar representation 
simply into four geographical blocks, as suggested by Albertus Magnus, 
a western block consisting of France and Spain, a northern block of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, an 
eastern block of Germany, Poland, and Hungary, and a southern block 
of Italy and the other Mediterranean lands, is of little interest now. 
At the time, moreover, hardly anyone could have expected that it 
would be taken seriously. It was merely a counterblast to the bulls of 
Benedict XII, with the special merit of reducing the two votes of 
France and Spain to one. 

What is of interest in all this is the English summary of le elements 
essential in a nation that would rank as such in an international 
council—a sense of race and “habit of unity, setting it off from others”, 
a peculiar language, and an extended territory. Race, a common unity 
‘of some sort, language, territory—each of these elements in turn had 
been the basis of one or another of the many medieval kinds of nation. 
The nations that are called such at Constance must have them all. 
Behind the English boasts of king and church there is evident a con- 
sciousness of solidarity and character as a people. There may well have 
been some thought, too, of recent prowess in France, although no one in 
the sacred assembly alluded openly to the war. A nation, while 
admittedly a growth of the newer times, is already something sub- 
stantial, with an existence quite apart from the royal dominion. It is 
not the same as a kingdom. “Everyone knows that it matters not 
whether a nation obevs one prince only or several. Are there not many 
kingdoms in the Spanish nation that pay no obedience to the king of 
Castile, the chief ruler in Spain? But it does not follow that they are 
not parts of the Spanish nation. Are not Provence, Dauphiny, Savoy, 
Burgundy, Lorraine, and many other regions that have nothing to do 
with our adversary of France included nevertheless in the French or 
Gallican nation? And the like is true in other nations.” °* In the pre- 
vious October the Portuguese embassy had objected to the inclusion of 
prelates from Sicily and Corsica with the Aragonese in the Spanish 
nation on the ground that, although subjects of the king of Aragon, 
they spoke another language and were “truly of a different nation”. 


57 Ibid., p. 87. 
58 “Protestatio Portugallensium”, Hardt, IV, 918. 
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Every nation at Constance displayed on occasion the peculiar species 
of touchy conceit and bombast and the unscrupulous assertiveness that 
were to be symptoms of the new nationalism. The English, being the 
least numerous, posed as champions of the right of each nation to be 
counted as the equal of every other. Yet they joined with the larger 
nations in ignoring the rights of Hungarians, Czechs, and Poles to 
separate identity and a separate vote. With nearly five centuries and a 
quarter of nationalist history since Constance behind us, we read with 
a stirring of something not unlike sympathy the following remedy for 
international contentiousness prescribed by an anonymous observer of 
events at the council, though we ourselves may see no reason for 
limiting the ingredients to churchmen: * “Recipe for the stomach of St. 
Peter and total healing of the same, issued at the council of Constance. 
Take twenty-four cardinals, one hundred archbishops and prelates, the 
same number from each nation, and as many curials as you can get. 
Immerse in Rhine water % and keep submerged there for three days. 
It will be good for St. Peter’s stomach and for the cure of all his 
diseases.” © 


Louise R. Loomis. 
Wells College. 


59 Ibid., I, 499. 

60 The Rhine, it will be remembered, flowed by one wall of the city of Constance. 

61 As I was finishing this paser, my attention was called by Professor Gray C. 
Boyce to an admirable article by Finke, covering some of the same material, “Die Nation 
in den spátmittelalterlichen allgemeinen Konzilien”, Hist. Jahrbuch, LVII (1937), 323-38. 


SERMONS BEFORE THE COMMONS, 1640-42 


RoyaLisrs looking back upon the causes of the Great Rebellion 
became particularly bitter when they wrote of the preachers. Claren- 
don, Hacket, and others agreed that the Puritan clergy, through their 
sermons, had much to do with fanning the flames of discontent into 
the great fire of civil war.’ It is to be expected, of course, that in that 
golden age of preaching, sermons should have played a large part in 
building public opinion. Both Arminian and Calvinist teaching glori- 
fied the clergy, endowing their utterances with significance and power. 
The lay preacher, with his attacks upon holy orders and learning and 
his praise of simple piety, had not yet become prevalent enough to 
make preaching appear every man's gift. The Puritan clergymen, 
therefore, were sure of appreciative and attentive audiences. 

Aside from their own intrinsic worth, the sermons of the seventeenth 
century have the stamp of authority. Particularly is this true of those 
preached before the house of commons in the critical years 1640-42. 
The climate in which Episcopacy languished and in which Presby- 
terianism, Independency, and a sturdy undergrowth of sects began to 
‘flourish, is preserved to us in these sermons. Furthermore the circum- 
stances under which they were preached, as well as the character of 
the preachers, make them examples par excellence of propagandist 
literature. They were not counsels of perfection or dogmatic exposi- 
tions. They were definitely intended to influence their hearers—to 
arouse hatred of the Laudian regime and zeal for reform of the church 
along Puritan lines. 

When the Long Parliament met in November, 1640, the Puritan 
divines flocked around it, seeing in it their agency for breaking Laud’s 
power and for puritanizing the church. For years—indeed since the 
Elizabethan Settlement—they had hoped to rebuild the church along 
Puritan lines, and although the failure of the Hampton Court Con- 
ference (1604) to do more than meet the most moderate of their de- 
mands had shown that they could expect nothing from the house of 

1 Clarendon, History of the Rebellion (Oxford, 1725), 12, 302, IIt, 22-23; John 
Hacket, Scrinia Reserata (London, 1693), II, 131, 139, 143, 149, 190; Clement Walker, 
Mystery of the Two Juntos (London, 1648), pp. 1, 10, 81, 82; John Gauden, Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae Suspiria (London, 1659), n.p.; Peter Heylyn, Aeris Redivivus (London, 
1670), pp. 446-47. 
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Stuart, their hopes had not died. The so-called Bishops’ War in Scot- 
land appeared to offer them an opportunity. John Gauden, writing in 
1659, forgetting that he himself had voiced violent anti-Arminian 
sentiments before the house of commons, blamed the Puritan preachers 
for the violent spirit aroused in the two houses against Episcopacy. 
The Puritan divines, he claimed, used their “Heads, Hands, Tongues, 
and Pens” against the established church. John Hacket, in his Scrinza 
Reserata, some thirty years later agreed with Gauden. “No sooner had 
the Northern Carles begun their Hunts-up”, he declared, “but the 
Presbyterians flocked to London from all quarters, and were like 
Hounds ready to be entered. . . . In the North the Scots, in the South 
the Presbyterians, battered at the fortress of Monarchy and Church.” * 

Prejudiced as Gauden and Hacket were, their picture of the Puritans 
flocking to influence the house of commons was not a false one. Some 
divines, like Thomas Wilson of Kent, came because they had been in 
difficulties with Laud and must either submit to rebuke or, preferably, 
win parliament’s support. Henry Burton came because he had been 
freed by parliament from prison and now hoped to avenge past wrongs. 
Others, like Stephen Marshall, came because they were intimately 
associated with parliamentary leaders. 

For whatever purpose they came, however, these divines found the 
house of commons ready tc hear them. It graciously listened to their 
petitions; it called them befcre committees to testify about the iniquities 
of Laud and Wren and other bishops; it even permitted Stephen 
Marshall to act as party whip.* Most important of all, the house of 
commons asked them to preach to its members in St. Margaret’s Church 
on fast days and communion days and days of rejoicing. The sermons 
appeared under parliament’s imprimatur. Distributed by hucksters and 
spread upon the book stalls, they were available to Mr. George 
Thomason and other zealcus readers. In the troubled times, filled 
with vague fears and rumors, their authoritative pronouncements 
sounded a’ comforting, positive note. 

The tone of authority which the Puritan divines used seems the 
more impressive because of their relative obscurity. Nearly all of them 
were from country parishes. Joseph Caryl, preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, 

2 Gauden, n. p.; Hacket, IL, 143. 

3 Robert Baillie, Letters and Journals (Edinburgh, 1775), I, 244-45, 250; Journal of 
Sir Simonds D'Ewes, ed. by Wallece Notestein (New Haven, 1923), pp. 83, 531, et 
passim; Sir Ralph Verney, Verney Papers (Camden Society, 1845), pp. 4-11; William 


Arthur Shaw, History of the English Church, 1640-1660 (London. 1900), Vol. I, ch. 1, 
especially pp. 81-82 for Marshall's activity. 
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and Edmund Calamy and Cornelius Burgess, rectors of St. Mary's 
Aldermanbury and St. Magnus, respectively, were Londoners, to be 
sure, but they did not hold important benefices. There were no bishops, 
there were not even canons or prebendaries among their number. 
Their obscurity may of course be explained by the fact that they were 
Puritans. For the epigram of George Morley, who, when asked what 
the Arminians held, replied, “The best bishoprics and deaneries in 
England”, had in it as much truth as brilliance. Undoubtedly their 
Puritanism had stood in the way of their promotion. The disfavor of 
archbishop and bishop had doomed many, confident of their power 
and ambitious for influence, to lower places in the church. The Puritan 
nobleman could provide for divines of his persuasion only the bread- 
and-butter of a chaplaincy or living. 

So it came about that Stephen Marshall, whom Clarendon and 
Anthony à Wood rated as equal in influence at this time to Laud in 
the 1630's, held the living of Finchingfield in Essex, the gift of the 
Rich family.* The two Sedgwicks, Obadiah and William, also came 
from Essex villages. Edward Reynolds and Thomas Hill were, respec- 
tively, from Bramston and Tychmersh in Northamptonshire. Three of 
the men who preached before the Long Parliament. had just returned 
from exile: William Bridge, a modest pluralist who had deserted two 
livings and a lectureship rather than conform, and Joseph Symonds 
had made their way back from Rotterdam, and Thomas Goodwin from 
Arnheim, to help in rebuilding Jerusalem. 

The obscurity of these clergymen, however, was more than com- 
pensated for by their sufferings. Their careers had been plentifully 
sprinkled with citations to appear before the high commission. 
Simeon Ashe, for instance, had lost his living in Staffordshire for 
refusing to read the Book of Sports to his congregation; under the 
protection of Sir John Burgoyne and Lord Brook he had since been 
preaching in London. Burgess, after beginning his career auspiciously 
enough as chaplain to Charles I, had been so outspoken in his attacks 
upon Episcopacy that he had been cited before the high commission 
in 1636. Edmund Calamy had been driven from the diocese of 
Norwich for refusing, like Ashe, to read the Book of Sports, had 
received the living of Rochford in Essex from the Earl of Warwick, 
and had then migrated to London. Samuel Fairclough’s unwillingness 
to use the sign of the cross had led to his appearance before the chan- 


4 Clarendon, 12, 302; Anthony à Wood, Athene Oxonienses (London, 1813-20), III, 
682. 
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celor, while his refusal to read the Book of Sports had brought him 
before the high commission. Three other divines, as has been said, 
had sought exile rather than submit to their superiors. “The most 
notable martyr of all was Henry Burton, whose experiences in the 
pillory and in prison were now being given publicity by his friend 
William Prynne* 

Having suffered, these men were by no means prepared to turn the 
other cheek. Their Christianity was the Christianity not of the Beati- 
tudes but of the Psalter. Their God had the qualities of the Old 
Testament Jehovah, quick to destroy and punish, and their enemies 
must meet the fate of those who had harried the Lord's anointed in 
Palestine. The secret of the power exercised by Marshall and his 
fellow divines lay in their conviction that they, and certain godly lay- 
men, were the Lord’s anointed. And with that mixture of humility 
and spiritual arrogance which characterized the Calvinist they were 
now prepared to go before the house of commons and at once petition 
for and demand a speedy reformation of the church. 

The house of commons gave the Puritans the monopoly of the pulpit 
of St. Margaret’s Church, for early in the session it decided that no 
convocation man should preach before it. Thus the high church 
party was unable to plead its case, while the Puritans were assured 
of a hearing.® At the same time the house appointed a fast day with 
` Stephen Marshall and Cornelius Burgess as preachers. The choice of 
these two men was significant. Burgess had already gone to the north 
in September to present a Puritan petition to Charles J. The summary 
dismissal which he and his petition received may help to explain his 
reforming zeal, for, as that eminent Scot, Robert Baillie, pointed out, 
Burgess was at heart a moderate—so much so that the Scots who came 
south with their commissioners viewed him with mistrust.’ During 
the early months of the Long Parliament, however, he was vigorously 
anti-Laudian. 

Stephen Marshall had already distinguished himself by his elec- 
tioneering activities early in the spring. Then, we are informed, he 
had gone outside his own parish to advocate the election of Puritan 

3 Edmund Calamy's Account ... (2 vols, London, 1713) and Continuation of the 
Account . . . (2 vois, London, 1727) and A. G. Matthew’s Calamy Revised (London, 
1934) give the most complete account of the tempestuous careers of these divines. The 
Dictionary of National Biography, especially for Burgess and Marshall, and Wood's Athena 
Oxonienses were also consulted, as was Benjamin Brooks, Lives of the Puritans (3 vols., 


London, 1813). 
6 D'Ewes, p. 18. T Baillie, I, 245. 
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burgesses and knights. His remarkable influence upon the commons 
` led Thomas Fuller to describe him as the “Trumpet” of the house,’ a 
description which would have been regarded as an understatement by * 
another of his contemporaries. Cleveland's couplet, 


Or roar like Marshall, that Geneva bull, 
Hell and damnation a pulpit full,?° 


helps to explain his popularity with the Puritan members. 

Burgess, who preached in the morning of the fast day, chose his 
text from the Old Testament. He then proceeded to embroider it, so 
that Jeremiah’s prophecy that the godly would make a covenant with 
God became by implication a demand that parliament do likewise. 
Jeremiah, he pointed out, had foretold the deliverance of Israel by an 
army from the north: “The Northern Army should be the confusion 
of Babylon, the confusion of Babylon should prove the restoring of 
the Church . . . and the restoring of the Church should produce a 
Covenant with God.” It did not take unusual perspicacity on the part 
of his hearers to substitute the Scottish army for that of the north, the 
Laudian party and the papists (who were always thrown in for good 
measure) for Babylon, and Puritanism for the church. Although 
parliament had been sitting only a few days, he severely chided it for 
its delay in bringing about this reformation. After referring to the 
actions of convocation as “little lesse than a Combination and Con- 
spiracy against both King and State”, he proceeded roundly to score 
popery and Arminianism.** 

Marshall, when he preached in the afternoon, echoed Burgess's 
demand for a covenant, but he called upon Ezra, instead of Jeremiah, 
for support. Whether this emphasis upon a covenant indicates pressure 
for a covenant with the Scots is problematical; when, however, the 
rapprochement between such Scots as Baillie and Samuel Rutherford 
and the London Puritans is remembered, it is possible to see in this 
demand for a covenant a prophecy of the Solemn League and 


8 State Papers, Domestic, Car. I, Vol. 449, £. 93b. 

9 Thomas Fuller, England's Worthies in Church and State (London, 1684), p. 391. 
Fuller’s description of Marshall is classical: “He was of so supple a Soul, that he brake 
not a Joynt, yea sprained not a Sinew, in all the Alteration of Times: and his Friends put 
all on the account, not of his inconstancy, but Prudence”. 

10 Quoted in Caroline Francis Richardson's English Preachers and Preaching (New 
York, 1928), p. 60. 

11 Cornelius Burgess, The First Sermon Preached before the Honourable House of 
Commons (London, 1641). 
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Covenant. At any rate it put squarely before parliament its duty to 
place religious reform before political. 

The demand for a thorough reformation of the church and the 
driving out of idolatry and superstition, which Burgess had stressed 
in the morning, appeared again in Marshall’s sermon. In mentioning 
the enemies of the church Marshall declared that there was one Jonas, 
that is Jonah, who, until he was cast out, endangered the safety of the 
godly; his hearers, according to their temper, undoubtedly selected 
Strafford or Laud for the role of Jonah. Although the two sermons 
closely resemble each other in choice and treatment of subject, they do 
not seem monotonous. Each preacher has a definite style, so that while 
the phraseology of the Old Testament dominates each, it is transformed. 
Marshall’s repetition of Burgess’s theme, indeed, emphasizes the effect. 
Marshall is the more persuasive. His words, for instance, “in your 
great Counsell, bee yee purgers and preservers of our Religion. Look 
thoroughly what is amisse, and pluck up every plant that God hath not 
planted”, have a suavity lacking in Burgess’s more forthright sermon.” 
The reader will agree with the member of the house of commons who 
declared that Marshall “gave the better Sermon”. 

The preachers chosen for the communion sermons on November 
29, George Morley and John Gauden, represented the moderate party 
in the church. Morley of course was chosen because of his friendship 
with the Great Tew circle—Falkland and Hyde—and with Hampden. 
Because both later joined the king’s party their sermons have a special 
significance. Morley’s unfortunately was not printed. The story that 
it displeased the house of commons™ is probably based on rumor, 
for the house definitely asked Gauden and Morley, as well as the two 
fast-day preachers, to print their sermons.** Quite possibly Morley was 
already turning away from the parliamentary side and did not wish to 
be associated with the anti-episcopal sentiments already loudly voiced 
in the house of commons. 

Gauden’s sermon, which was published, shows the position of an 
anti-Arminian who wished to see truth and peace rule and to see the 
church rid of “Atheism, superstition, formality”. “The winter[*]s dis- 
temper is such”, he lamented, that “the Love of many (if not most) is 

12 Stephen Marshall, A Sermon Preached before the House of Commons... at their 
Publick Fast (London, 1641). 

13 Peyton MS., quoted in D’Ewes, p. 39 n. : 


14 Anthony à Wood's story is repeated in the D.N.B. account of Morley. 
15 Commons Journal, Il, 40. 
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grown cold to both [truth and peace]: Truth much obscured, blem- 
ished, prejudiced, undermined, discountenanced, oppressed; Peace very 
crazy and shaken: rumors of wars, preparations for wars, study of sides 
and parts, great divisions of thoughts, pertinacy in opinions, bleeding 
disaffection; and disaffections flaming to open contention and hostility; 
so far, as from the strife of pens and tongues, we are come to the terror 
of war.” But God, he rejoiced, had “inclined the heart of our King 
to Counsells of Peace”. He urged that in considering reformation the 
house of commons call upon. Comenius and “Duraeus” (John Durie), 
both of whom had striven to bring the reformed churches on the Con- 
tinent and the English church into unity. While his sermon stressed 
a desire for unity, nevertheless in its harsh condemnation of the 
Arminian party it was not calculated to soften the hearts of the Puri- 
tans in the house of commons.** 

The four sermons evidently delighted their hearers. The thanks 
of the house, it was ordered on December 1, should be given to Morley 
and Gauden, and three weeks later, when the committee in charge of 
the money received at the communion service announced the offer- 
ing, tangible evidence of approval was given. Plate to the value of 
£26 13s. 4d. the house voted, should be purchased for the four 
preachers." 

Through the winter months no sermons were preached before the 
house. Business, such as the matter of Strafford’s fate, evidently thrust 
aside this phase of their lives, though undoubtedly the members heard 
plenty of sermons, with the Puritan divines, now that Laud was 
silenced, indulging in their propensity for lectures, and with the Scots 
preaching at St. Antholin’s or in the Scottish commissioners’ houses.** 

On April 4 the winter’s silence was ended, with Thomas Wilson 
and Samuel Fairclough preaching on the fast day. The text of Wilson's 
sermon was from Psalms, 69:9, “The zeal of thine house hath eaten 
me up.” The verse referred, Wilson explained, to David's anger against 
“superstition, error, and corruption”. The house of commons was 
urged to follow David’s example and to purify at once the corrupt 
Church of England.” 


While Wilson’s sermon consisted of scriptural quotations, inter- 


16 John Gauden, The Love of Truth and Peace ... (London, 1641). 

17 Com. Jour., Il, 57. According to the D.N.B., Gauden’s was a suitably inscribed 
tankard. 

18 Clarendon, It, 189-90; Baillie, I, 215, 235. 

19 Thomas Wilson, David"s Zeal for Sion ... (London, 1641). 
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spersed with fervent appeals to purify-the church, Fairclough found 
the occasion an opportunity to indulge in rhetoric. In his published 
dedication he expressed astonishment that his sermon had found its 
way into print; unknown to him it had gone so far through the press 
that when he himself was informed of it by a friend’s letter it had gone 
too far to be “reversed”. His sermon concerned the story of Joshua 
and Achan, “the troubler of Israel”. The situation in Israel in Joshua’s 
time showed a strange analogy to that in England in 1641. The sins 
of more than one Achan harassed the godly; the house of commons 
must show Joshua’s zeal in dealing with them, and “Wee even all the 
godly Ministers of the Country as Aaron and Hur with Moses and 
Joshua will be with you, stand fast, and pray to strengthen your hands 
steady to the worke: all the loyall and godly Common people in the 
country at your lawfull Commands, be ready to joyne with you in 
casting stones against these Achans”. In detail he told the story of 
Achitophel and David, of Achitophel’s treason with Absolom under 
“pretence of piety and devotion”. With sinister implications he showed 
how Achitophel had alienated David's subjects from him. All Achi- 
tophels, all Achans in England must be killed forthwith? 

A little more than three weeks later the house of commons, sadly 
aware that it had made “Small Progress in affairs of Church and 
Commonwealth”, decreed a solemn fast.” Henceforth nearly every 
month the members listened to two sermons. Their tardiness in deal- 
ing with the ecclesiastical problem was to be the burden of the 
discourses. 

The Sion motif, a favorite with seventeenth century divines, was 
stressed when the commons met on May 5 to hear William Bridge. 
“The sword is now drawing”, this militant clergyman declared in the 
preface to the sermon, “whose anger shall not be pacified till Babylon be 
downe and Sion rais'd”. This sanguinary note was sounded throughout 
the sermon. Careful attendance upon the committee on religion had 
convinced him of the perilous state of the church. Parliament, he 
urged, must seek out the persons who had made a Babylon out of 
England’s Sion and “punish them according to their deservings”. In 
the reformation which must follow, nothing, he declared, should “be 
obtruded upon the Churches of Christ, but what may clearely and 
plainely have fus Divinum written and engraven upon it”. This was 
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a step beyond those reforms urged by previous preachers. His firm 
conviction that parliament agreed with him in this policy led him to 
view that body with approval as “a quiver so full of chosen and 
polished shafts for the Lord’s work”. “Never did England see a Parlia- 
ment more fitted for the service and work of God, then this now is”, 
he remarked complacently, not foreseeing the dreary months which 
were to elapse before his reformation would take place.” 

On the June fast day Henry Burton echoed Bridge’s demands for 
a thorough reformation of the church. Burton, it will be remembered, 
while rector of St. Matthew’s, Friday Street, had been pilloried and 
imprisoned for seditious libel. Now, four years later, he gloried in his 
task and in the memory of his severe punishment. The confusion of 
his enemies and the triumph of his principles seemed assured: “O how 
my Soule is ravished, as not to begin the opening of my Mouth with- 
out blessing of God, who hath not onely binn pleased as this very 
Moneth 4 years agoe, to cal me to preach in another kind of pulpit, 
not far from this place; but hath also cald me now.to speake unto you 
at this time, in this place.” After approving the action of parliament 
against “the chiefest of the incendiaries”—the execution of Strafford 
had taken place only a few weeks before—he pointed out that other 
enemies must be punished. With a vengefulness explained and height- 
ened by his cropped ears, he declared: “The children of God have not 
yet deliverance, but they shall have it. I will not pursue these men [Laud 
and his fellow bishops] to the Red Sea, but surely if they do not repent, 
God hath a Sea, a Sea of destruction to swallow them up.” England 
had indeed traveled far from the reign of Thorough when an obscure 
clergyman could so publicly demand an archbishop’s repentance. 

Burton made the first definite plea voiced before parliament for 
the establishment of the congregational form of church government. 
Episcopacy, he declared, “cannot be better parallel’d then to the 
Hierarchy of Antichrist”. There could be no doubt as to the need for 
a prompt reformation, but until that happy state was reached he begged 
that no clergyman be forced to use the Book of Common Prayer. 
The indecision of many clergy at this time, when the liturgy of the 
church was under fire and when malcontents, both lay and clerical, 
were giving verbal and physical evidence of their disapproval of it, is 
revealed. Many ministers, Burton pointed out, “are not resolved what 
to do, they would keep their Ceremonies still, and they will wait for 
what the Parliament will doe”. “You may set up what Religion you 
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please”, he assured his hearers, “they will be of your religion still. 
There are many Ministers that are of this mind.” Meanwhile, he 
urged, laws should be passed to punish all abuses.“ 

The fact that Thomas Fuller, who had been a member of con- 
vocation, preached on the same day as Burton must be explained by 
his connections with the stanch Puritan bishops, Robert Tonson and 
John Davenant. Fuller extolled the work of Joshua, ever a favorite 
with the Puritans. The reformation of the church, the sermon declared, 
must be twofold: an outer cleansing by the power of the sword and an 
inner cleansing of people’s hearts by the power of the word. While he 
warned agams too hasty a reformation, Fuller declared that it would 
be an error “not to take away all corruptions”.?* 

Had parliament proceeded to follow the advice so far given, a 
reformation of much greater scope than many desired would have 
resulted. But just as the temper of parliament was anti-Laudian rather 
than pro-Presbyterian, so with a few exceptions the sermons preached 
tended rather to inflame public opinion against the past rulers of the 
church than definitely to formulate a polity for the future. When 
Joseph Symonds preached on July 20 from the text, “Take heed, now, 
for the Lord hath chosen thee to build an house for the Sanctuarie”, 
the members may- well have hoped for definite guidance. Instead, they 
heard a rehearsing of the sins of the bishops: “What darknesse, what 
pollution, what tyranny dwells here.” A thorough cleansing of the 
church must take place, Symonds urged his hearers. “Other causes 
may, and must wayt”, he declared, “Delayes are dangerous. For, 
affections may cool ... Rubs rise by delayes.” Parliament as “the foun- 
taine of law” under God's direction must bring about a reformation.” 

Thomas Case echoed Symonds’s harsh condemnation of the bishops. 
Had it not been for parliament, he maintained, “We and our children 
might have sinned by Statute, and gone to Masse by law.” He besought 
the house of commons not only to enact good laws but to see that 
there remained on the statute books “no evill Statutes, no killing 
Judgment (soul killing Judgment) that doth yet lye dormant, which 
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may be awakened hereafter when occasion doth serve, to slay us and 
our children.” England, Case regretfully noted, was the most sinful 
of all nations. Both doctrine and discipline must be reformed along 
the lines of the reformed churches of the Continent. “Since we doe 
happily professe a unitie in faith” with them, he urged, “how much it 
will conduce to beautie, peace, and welfare, to enjoy also a uniformity 
in discipline.” 

Case’s interpretation of church polity in the terms of discipline 
rather than of government indicates the strongly Calvinistic trend of 
these preachers.2® They saw the church not as a broadly national 
institution, administered like the secular state by a hierarchy of officials, 
but as a meeting place of the godly. There was something paradoxical 
in their interpretation. While they wished the church of their desires 
to be the established, national church, at the same time they were in a 
sense essentially separatist in their point of view. Their concept was 
that of a church composed of the elect, predestined to the enjoyment 
of the comforts of the church on earth and in the world beyond. Out- 
side wandered the reprobates, bereft of the spiritual strength offered by 
the sacraments of the church. The Elizabethan ideal of the church 
as the via media and the Laudian concept of a catholic church were 
discarded for the Calvinistic idea of a church which offered salvation 
not to all, but only to those already predestined to be saved. Case was 
the first of these preachers to emphasize this Calvinistic tendency to- 
ward separatism, but others after him were to echo him. 

Still parliament failed to bring about the reformation. The treaty 
of peace with the Scots which it negotiated was a good sign, even 
though this failed to provide for the establishment of the Presbyterian 
polity in England. Stephen Marshall, when he preached at parliament’s 
day of rejoicing for the treaty, did not fail to mark this oversight. 
Taking as his text the words of the psalmist, “Blessed be the Lord, who 
hath not given us as a prey to their teeth”, he delivered a powerful 
sermon. | 

The fact that one danger had been escaped, Marshall warned his 
hearers, must not make them unaware that another, “our adversary the 
devill”, still remained. “Men are everywhere inquiring in discontent”, 
he lamented, “what is done all this yeer, the Parliament hath sate long, 
abundance of money given but what have they done for us?” Less 
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had been done than might have been done, he declared, and he urged 
his hearers to push on with church reform. “Now you have built 
your own house, and procured civill Liberties, should you let God[’]s 
house lie waste, and should you be (as many fear you are) lesse zealous 
in God[’]s then in your own I solemnly profes unto you, the God of 
heaven will require it at your hands.” 2 

Guy Fawkes Day was of particular significance in this year of grace 
1641, for on November 1 had come news of the Irish .rebellion. Corne- 
lius Burgess was chosen to preach, but he found it impossible fully to 
use his opportunity to smite the Roman Catholics hip and thigh because 
the pressure of business in the house made it necessary for him to cut 
short his sermon. He published his whole sermon, however, thought- 
fully indicating the parts omitted so that the reader might know 
exactly what message he had hoped to give and what he had actually 
given to the house of commons. 

This sermon, as might be expected, was highly inflammatory. The 
papists, Burgess assured his hearers, had ever been treasonable, con- 
spiring against the government, because “their very Religion itselte” 
led them to traitorous practices. Burgess, when he declared that the 
priests “are bound to induce” treachery among their people and to 
promise great rewards for plots, was undoubtedly referring to Father 
Philips, who had been imprisoned in the Tower a few days betore. 
To his hearers, fearful of what the Irish rebellion would bring forth, 
his sermon was an incentive to merciless treatment of Roman Catholics. 
He was equally concerned with the state of the church. He rebuked 
parliament for its delay in bringing about reformation. “At your first 
sitting downe”, he reminded the house of commons, “you expressed 
many brave and noble resolutions of giving God's businesse the pre- 
cedency of other your affaires: and your beginnings promised much.” 
Now, however, “God's Work lies yet undone”. He painted a tragic 
picture: 

Matters of Religion lie a bleeding: all Government and Discipline of the 
Church is laid in her Grave, and all putredinous vermine of bold Schis- 
maticks and frantick Sectaries glory in her ashes, making her fall their own 
Rising to mount our Pulpits, to offer strange fire, to expell the gravest, ablest, 
and most eminent Ministers in the Kingdom, (if not out of their Pulpits, 
yea), out of the Hearts of their people as a Company of weak men, formalists, 
time-servers, no Ministers of Christ, but Limbs of Antichrist . . . and to 


forsake our Assemblies as Babylonish, Antichristian, so as in short time they 
will not leave us the face of a Church. 
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Yet, he rebuked his hearers, “no course is taken to suppresse their fury, 
and to reduce them to order, which . . . will never be, till you put 
your hands to the Cure”. Parliament, he admitted, had been burdened 
with tremendous responsibilities, but “in the midst of them all” it had 
found opportunities to vindicate its own “Rights and Liberties”. To 
aid parliament in its task of reformation he requested that “a free 
Synode of grave Ministers” be called. This is the first such request to 
be voiced in the pulpit of St. Margaret's.* 

The sad divisions of the nation, which had aroused Burgess’s wrath 
before, were again dealt with in December by Edmund Calamy and 
Burgess. Calamy called for “seven Buckets to draw out the water of 
tears” which must be shed for England’s woeful state. “The House 
of the Lord lieth waste”, he bewailed, “The Garden of the Nation is 
overgrown with weeds, and there are not onely unprofitable but hurt- 
full trees planted in this Garden.” Reformation, he warned his hearers, 
must be carried further even than it had been in the days of Edward VI. 
He echoed Burgess’s demand for a synod carefully chosen by parliament 
to settle religious affairs. 

This request for a synod- was also voiced by Marshall. Choosing as 
his text II Kings, 23:6, the story of Josiah, he compared the state of 
England to that of Israel in those dark days. Just as Josiah had appeared 
in the “darkest midnight of apostacy”, so had parliament been raised 
up by God “to attempt glorious things for his name, for the purging 
of his house, and the establishing of this great people in the peace of the 
Gospel”. As the Hebrews had been unworthy, he declared, so now were 
the people of England. The comparison of Charles I with Manasseh, 
which would have followed logically, was not made definitely, yet it 
was implied. Like Burgess he protested against the chaotic state of 
the church. “The body of the Nation makes little other use of all the 
mercies of this last yeare”, he lamented, “but to abuse all the liberties 
procured both for Church and Commonwealth, to greater and bolder 
sinning against God.” *° 

The sermons preached during the critical months of 1642, to the 
time when Charles I raised his standard at Nottingham and thus 
definitely ended the possibility of compromise, echo the demands for 
a synod. With the exception of the sermon preached by Edward 
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Reynolds, late in July, the pronouncements before the house of com- 
mons on its fast days showed an astonishing failure to recognize how 
near England was to civil war. Instead of urging conciliation, they 
‘repeat the old shibboleths—the temple must be built, idolatry must be 
driven out. 

Ignoring the perils, Calamy, preaching on the February fast day, 
saw much to rejoice over: “God hath freed us from Civil Warres”, he 
declared, by making peace between England and Scotland. The nation 
had been freed from the danger of popery. “The enemies”, he ex- 
claimed exultantly, “are thrown into the dens and dungeons they 
prepared for the godly.” Legally and peacefully parliament by God’s 
help had rid the kingdom of “many grievous Yokes”. Let it now, 
Calamy urged, “rout out Arminianisme, sett up our doctrine (not only | 
our discipline)”.** 

On this same day Marshall preached a sermon which Clarendon 
regarded as the most séditious sermon preached during the Great 
Rebellion? His text, “Curse ye Meroz”, was taken from the Song of 
Deborah, as she rejoiced over the murder of Sisera by Jael, and it 
implied that all who refused to come to the aid of the Lord (that is, 
of parliament) should be bitterly cursed. The sermon, however, despite 
its bloodthirsty implications, proceeded along rather pedestrian lines. 
Let parliament, Marshall urged, proceed forthwith to the establishment 
of the church upon secure foundations. Using one of the practical 
figures of speech in which he delighted, he compared the church to a 
joint-stock company, in which “every penny gained or lost is gaine or 
loss” to all the merchants. The two tasks before parliament, he de- 
clared, were the relief of Ireland and the establishment of true religion 

By March it became clear that at least one of Marshall's objectives 
would be reached. Even though the formal declaration that parliament 
proposed to call an assembly of divines (the Westminster Assembly) 
did not appear until April 8, Simeon Ashe, when he preached on March 
30, commended parliament for its action. Expressing satisfaction at its 
plan, he urged that the members be carefully chosen, “Men of approved 
piety”, “Scripture Men”, “Men not biassed with selfish partiality”. 
_ Those who wished reformation, he recognized, were “very few in 
comparison of the Malignant Party”, but he urged his hearers to have 
courage. “When we speake of Armies on land and strength on the 
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Seas preparing against us; what though Papists, Atheists, and Divels 
were in combination to destroy us, yet the Generalissimo who manageth 
all forces and maketh all motions [for parliament] is the Lord of 
Hosts” 34 o 

The uncertainty of public opinion was again stressed by Thomas 
Goodwin when he preached at the April fast day. Parliament had 
already shown itself zealous for God's service by taking steps to estab- 
lish a “learned and preaching” ministry throughout England and to 
rid the church of “divers Innovations” and superstitions.*® 

Joseph Caryl, who preached on the same day, unfortunately expanded 
his sermon before he sent it to the printer’s, so that it is impossible to 
know exactly what he told his hearers in St. Margaret’s. It is unlikely, 
however, that he made much change in its tone. Harshly condemning 
the Laudian party, this future leader of the Independents compared 
the church, which now “lyes a bleeding”, to Israel at the time of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. Like Isaachar, “crouched between two burdens”, those 
in authority had striven for reunion with Rome. But the house of 
commons, he rejoiced, were “the called by God and the king, and the 
chosen of this whole Nation ... to finde out and take away both things 
and persons which are evill”. In language calculated to end any 
possibility of compromise in ecclesiastical matters he cried aloud for 
revenge as well as for the complete reformation of church discipline? 

This same note of revenge was sounded on the May fast day when 
Robert Harris of Hanwill preached. His sermon, printed many years 
later from “broken notes”, was calculated to stir the house of commons 
into definite action against the enemies of Puritanism. “The Lord 
hath taken you into Communion with himselfe”, he told his hearers, 
“and put his Name of his Power upon you.” Resembling the Muggle- 
tonians and other fanatics rather than the more staid Presbyterians 
and Independents, he burst forth into rhapsodic vein: “Yee, or Noble 
and much Honoured Gentlemen, doe you set your hands to this 
Carthage . . . and this Bloody Beast, which bites worst in her last 
conflict.” 37 

While Harris's sermon, except for a mention of “dying Ireland”, 
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might have been preached in 1640, the afternoon preacher, Obadiah 
Sedgwick, was much more aware of what was happening. He lamented 
the sad state of England, on the verge of civil war, but he expressed 
much more concern for the state of the church. His request that “an 
answerable magistracie” be set up when the church was reformed fore- 
shadows the struggle in the Westminster Assembly upon the subject of 
church discipline. “Take up your first thoughts”, he urged, “and 
engage your hearts and resolutions ... to carry on (at least) this one 
work of all works, a solid Reformation” 3$ 

To William Gouge, preacher on the June fast day, the times were 
“in many things not much unlike to the time wherein Nehemiah came 
to Jerusalem”, with “grievances in the State” and “Corruptions in the 
Church”. Parliament, moreover, he pointed out, had conducted itself 
much like that doughty Old Testament hero. In his zeal, however, he 
devoted so much time to this comparison that when he came to his 
second point, “The Lord is a peculiar God to a beleever”, which was 
probably intended as a message of hope to the harassed parliament, he 
was forced to stop shorts? 

The gloomy state of affairs seemed to William Sedgwick, when he 
followed Gouge that afternoon, especially sent by God to test the faith- 
ful. He pointed out that afflictions were needed “to prepare us for 
mercies”. Out of the darkness would come the light of reformation, 
for the church had never yet been seen in England but “in a meane 
and despicable way”. Now, with prelacy “Pulled down in Scotland, 
darkened in England”, parliament must proceed to establish “a holy 
ministry” and “a holy magistracy”.* 

Although by the end of July hopes for peace between royalists and 
parliamentarians had grown dim, the morning preacher concerned 
himself with the type of church to be established by the new assembly 
of divines and parliament. Thomas Hill, pastor of Tychmersh in 
Northamptonshire, had come to London to be a member of this as- 
sembly, and he was naturally interested in reformation. His mind, too, 
was obviously one which delighted in dogmatic rather than political 
affairs. While the Calvinism of the other sermons preached before the 
house of commons had been implied in criticisms of Arminianism, 
Hill made no secret of his stand. “An incorrupt Religion ... not a 
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Linsey-woolsey Religion”, must be established. Popery and Armin- 
ianism, which “compound foreseene faith with the Soveraigntie of 
„Gods will”, must be rooted out. “The beautie and efficacie of Church 
Government and Discipline”, he pointed out, “depend upon their Con- 

-formitie unto Divine Truth. Ic must regulate Church-Power and 
Discipline, Church Administration, else they will soon loose their 
Lustre, and Authoritie, degenerating either into emptie Formalitie, or 
into Church-Tyranny.” He rejoiced that reformation had already been 
begun. “Malignant Persecutors” and “neutrall Politicians”; he warned, 
would strive to block this reformation, but parliament must disregard 
them. While he commended Christian unity, he would not have the 
fundamentals sacrificed to it. “We must not be such reconcilers”, he 
warned, “as to bring in a Samaritan Religion, an Interim.” ** 

The afternoon preacher, Edward Reynolds, presented “an enjoinder 
to peace”. Because of his career after the Restoration, when he ac- 
cepted a bishopric and strove to bring the Puritan clergy back within 
the church, his sermon is of peculiar interest. We see what a clergyman 
with Calvinistic tendencies, but of broad vision, believed at this time. 
He was a polished preacher, fond of figures of speech. His version of 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity” betrays the Calvinist: “The hammer 
breakes metall; the fire melts it, and then, you may cast it into any 
shape. Judgments breake, mercies melt, and then, if ever, the soule is 
fit to be cast into God’s mould.” Speaking of God’s anger at the sins 
of England, to which Reynolds ascribed her present woes, he used an 
interesting and striking figure of speech: “Sinne is that against which 
God’s arrows are directed; and as the arrow sticks into the Butt into 
which the Marke is fastened, so the Judgments which are shot at Sin, 
must needs light upon us unto whom sinne cleaveth. The way then 
to divert sin is to remove the marke.” 

Yet Reynolds, though he was convinced that the danger of civil war 
was England's punishment for her sins, departed from dogmatism to 
more practical considerations. Parliament must continue its efforts 
to heal the divisions between king and country. His solution, though 
he faced the problem realistically, was that of his fellow preachers: 
thorough repentance on the part of individuals, followed by a reforma- 
tion of the church. Moderate as he was, he could see no way out of 
the impasse but by departing from the traditional church government 
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and ceremonies and finishing the reformation begun the century 
before.” He was the last preacher who might with some degree of 
optimism preach an “enjoinder to peace”. When the preacher ap- 
peared in St. Margaret's on the next fast day, the king had begun to 
rally his forces at Nottingham, and even the moderate churchmen 
had joined him. Parliament had now a double task, to conduct a war 
and to establish a church government. l 

In both these works the Puritan clergy manfully aided parliament. 
As members of the Westminster Assembly they strove to evolve a 
polity suitable to England; and as preachers and chaplains they worked 
to keep up the country’s morale. It was but fitting that they should, for 
they had not tried to check the growth of civil war. Moderation, com- 
promise, toleration, had, with few exceptions, been sadly lacking in 
their counsels. A grim demand for vengeance—an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth—had been the keynote of their sermons. The heroes 
whom they upheld had been the judges, prophets, and kings of the Old 
Testament—men terrible in their wrath, implacable, driven.on by a 
stern Jehovah. 

The Old Testament had done more than supply them with texts. 
It had colored their thinking. Like the medieval commentator, the 
preacher and listener found in the words of the Bible a wealth of 
implication. The names of Moses, Asa, Ezra, and Zerubabbel had a 
significance almost mystic to Marshall.and his contemporaries. The 
comparison of the task of the commons to the rebuilding of the temple 
by the Israelites, which is found in many of the sermons, suggested 
that which would have been almost treasonable had the comparison 
been carried to its logical conclusion. And indeed it was the more 
significant because of what was implied. In Marshall’s sermon on the 
work of Josiah, his audience did not need to hear the wrongs of Eng- 
land rehearsed in detail: the “provocations” of Manasseh only too clearly 
referred to the arbitrary rule of Charles I and Strafford and Laud. Just 
as to the Christian Socialist of the nineteenth century the Bible was 
“the history of the People's cause”, so to the preachers before the 
Long Parliament it was the history of Puritanism. The Old Testa- 
ment especially seemed to rehearse the trials of the righteous as they 
strove to maintain their integrity against persecution and the wiles of 
their enemies. 

Throughout the sermons, while there was a constant attack on the 
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enemies of Puritanism, there was no less constant praise of parliament. 
This body, Marshall assured the house of commons, had been raised up 
by God to “attempt glorious things”. God has “put his Name, his Power 
upon you”, Harris informed his hearers. Edward Reynolds warned 
the house of the tremendous burden of responsibility upon its shoulders, 
for the nation looked to it as “builders, and healers, and standers in 
the gap, and repayrers of the waste places”. Throughout all the sermons 
the dependence of the forces of righteousness upon parliament was 
stressed. 

The tone of these sermons was, then, Erastian. Parliament, not 
convocation, had power to determine the doctrine as well as the polity 
of the church. But the student of political theory will find little to: 
reward his search for definite ideas as to the relationship of king and 
parliament or of church and state. These preachers were not thinkers. 
The old shibboleths sufficed for them. Parliament had acted in the 
previous century; let it now again take up the task of reformation. 
They followed the beaten path. , 

Neither can any liberal ideas be read into their sermons. If they 
inveighed against Episcopal tyranny, it was the Episcopal phase which 
they deplored. No more toleration was to be shown to the Arminian 
than had been shown to the too zealous Calvinist. The church into 
which they would fashion the Church of England would in fact be a 
narrower church than it had been before, for while moderate Calvinists 
had been let alone in the Laudian regime, in this new church there 
could be room for none but Calvinists. Furthermore, no ceremonies, 
doctrines, or details of polity were to be permitted which were not 
specifically commanded by the Word of God. Preaching on Guy 
Fawkes Day, 1641, Burgess had warned against the toleration which 
Roman Catholics were advocating. In 1642 Thomas Hill, while he 
spoke favorably of Christian unity, firmly denounced a comprehensive 
church as a “Samaritan” church. Only Joseph Symonds lifted his voice 
for a more tolerant attitude, though even he advocated comprehension 
rather ‘than a toleration of sects. “All that embrace godlinesse, truth, 
and serve the peace of the Churches may happily be copartners in each 
others priviledges”, he wrote in the dedicatory epistle of his sermon. 

The rise of sectarianism horrified these preachers, for to them, as 
to Laud, it represented lawlessness and anarchy. Indeed, Burgess in 
his famous Guy Fawkes sermon quite outdid anything Heylyn or 
Laud had ever said about sects: “putredinous vermine of bold Schisma- 
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ticks and frantick Sectaries” he called those who strayed further from 
the established church than he and his fellow Calvinists had done. 
Not realizing that they themselves had paved the way for sectarianism 
by their attacks upon the established church, they held fast to the old 
tradition of an established church. How the insistence upon the elect 
could be reconciled with a national church did not trouble them. The 
concept of a national church under parliament’s control is the theme 
of these sermons, whether an Independent like Burton or a Presby- 
terian like Calamy preached. | 

As to the details of this reformation the divines were vague. To 
them church reform meant the substitution of Calvinism for Ármin-” 
ianism, the abolition of ceremonies, and the substitution of the clergy- 
man’s inspiration for the liturgy. As to church government they either 
had no definite ideas or did not think it expedient to voice them. 
“According to the word of God”, an oft-repeated phrase, undoubtedly 
implied Presbyterian polity, which the scheme of the parliamentary 
leaders for the establishment of lay commissioners would permit. As a 
group they were not committed to Presbyterianism of the Scottish type. 
Their sermons, as has been indicated, devoted more attention to the 
rooting out of Laudian Episcopacy than to the polity which was to 
succeed it. 

Their sermons therefore were not constructive, but as incentives 
to reform, as inspirations to harry the ungodly and to avenge the woes 
of the godly, they served their purpose. The seven buckets of tears 
which Edmund Calamy urged his hearers to shed were probably never 
shed, even in the highly emotional atmosphere of a fast day, but the 
mention of them had its effect. The relentless persecution of Arch- 
bishop Laud, culminating in his execution, certainly found inspiration 
in these sermons. Indeed, the grim hatred with which such Anglicans 
as Peter Heylyn and Herbert Thorndike viewed the Puritan clergy 
after the Restoration is explained, if not excused, by a perusal of 
them. 7 

Reinforced by pamphlets and sermons heard from other pulpits, the 
sermons preached before the house of commons undoubtedly helped 
to create a public opinion hostile to Episcopacy. Intent upon righting 
wrongs, the preachers were happily unaware that they were helping 
to hasten the triumph of sectarianism. Indeed their singleness of 
purpose, their inability to realize into what chaos they were plunging 
the ordered life of the Anglican Church, and their undoubted sincerity 
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THe Mormons AND THE COLORADO RIVER 


Durine the colonization of the Great Basin of the West, Brigham 
Young and his followers experienced difficulties and hardships in trans- 
porting both immigrants and goods to the Mormon Mecca, The 
route used by the Saints in their trek westward in 1847, sometimes 
referred to as the “Mormon Trail”, was via Omaha, North Platte 
River, South Pass, Fort Bridger, and thence across the mountains 
into Salt Lake Valley. This was the main route followed by Mormon 
immigrants until the building of the iron road from the East to the 
Pacific Ocean. It was, however, very unsatisfactory. Winter snows on 
the Rocky Mountains effectually shut the Saints off from commerce 
with the people of the East for nearly half of the year. Furthermore, 
transportation across the plains and over the mountains from Omaha 
by ox teams was very expensive and laborious. 

Before the Saints had been in their new home in the West a full 
five months, some of the more adventurous pioneers and explorers had 
traversed the deserts and mountains from Salt Lake City to the Pacific 
Coast, not only by way of the “northern route” along the Humboldt 
River to San Francisco but also via the “southern route” to Los Angeles. 
These frontiersmen soon recognized the superiority of the southern 
„over the northern route. They believed the Indians in the south to be 
less hostile. The route was never blockaded by heavy snows such as 
often rendered passage through the Sierra Nevada impossible. The 
southern route also had the advantage of a congenial climate, making 
travel practicable throughout the entire year. 

For these and other reasons the Mormons worked assiduously in 
helping to develop the southern route to the sea.’ Shortly after 1847 
a good wagon road was opened up from the Basin to Los Angeles 
which proved to be the most popular route to the Pacific Coast through- 
out the next twenty years. Although some of the early-season travelers 
to California went via Fort Hall and the Humboldt, the southern route 
was the one always used later in the season. Sheep drivers also re- 
peatedly traversed this road. “Consequently it was the most important 


1 John Henry Evans, Charles Coulson Rich, Pioneer Builder of the West (Norwood, 
1936), PP. 171-225. 
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route for freighters as well as emigrants [between the Great Basin and 
California] until the completion of the Central Pacific and Union 
Pacific railroads in 1869 restored the preference for the old western 
[northern] route” from Salt Lake City? 

During the early period of Utah history the Mormons paid little 
attention to establishing settlements or developing in other ways the 
northern route to the sea. Before 1857 Brigham City, which lies only 
sixty miles from Salt Lake City, was the most distant colony from the 
Mormon Mecca along that route with the exception of Genoa, Carson 
Valley, Nevada. But by the time they had been in the Basin ten years 
(1857), Brigham and his followers had established thirty towns on the 
most favorable sites along the road to Los Angeles. The number of 
settlements had been increased to forty before the death of the Mormon 
leader in 1877. Young and his associates planned and established a 
continuous line of communities from Salt Lake City to San Bernardino, 
a distance of over seven hundred miles, thereby erecting a line of 
supply stations along the southern route. 

We turn now to á project of Young's of which very little has been 
known. He was anxious to develop a cheaper mode of transportation 
in order to reduce the heavy expense involved in bringing immigrants 
and merchandise into the Utah Territory. With the steady growth of 
Mormon colonization southwestward toward the Pacific Coast, he con- 
ceived the idea of utilizing the Colorado River as a possible solution 
of the expensive transportation problem. In 1855 he began investigat- 
ing this route. Little was known at that time of the navigability of 
the Colorado. In order to “get the soundings of the river and see if it’ 
were navigable for boats”, Governor Young sent Rufus Allen with 
four companions to explore it. They traveled as far as Las Vegas 
springs, located in what is now southern Nevada, with William Bring- 
hurst and a group of missionary colonists who had been sent there by 
Governor Young to establish a Mormon settlement. They reached 
Las Vegas springs on June 15, 1855. Bringhurst assigned two of his 
company, Sylvester Hulet and George W. Bean, to accompany Allen’s 
exploring expedition. 

Four days after arriving at Las Vegas, Allen and his companions 
started off for the Colorado. After traveling twenty-eight miles 


2 John Walter Caughey, “Southwest from Salt Lake in 1849”, Pacific Historical Re- 
view, VI (1937), 164. 

3 Record of Las Vegas Mission, June 17, 1855, Latter-day Saints church archives, Salt 
Lake City. The present study is based largely upon manuscript material in these archives. 
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they reached the river and followed its course. They remained on the 
trip only five days and then returned to Vegas and reported that on 
account of the extreme heat and desert country it was impracticable to 
proceed farther at that season of the year. Although they had traveled 
down the river for two days, they had found nothing but barren 
deserts, high mountains, and deep canyons. It was impossible for them 
to decide with certainty on the feasibility of navigating the Colorado 
to its mouth. 

Two years more passed before the interest of the Saints was again 
awakened in regard to the navigation of the Colorado. In the fall of 
1857 the United States Department of War sent Lieutenant Joseph C. 
Ives “to explore the Colorado River for the purpose .. . of learning 

whether it could be used to advantage in the transportation of soldiers 
and munitions of war on the way to the valley of Salt Lake”? Lieu- 
tenant Ives brought to the Pacific Coast a small steamer having “power- 
ful machinery adapted for stemming the currents”. It had been tried 
on the Delaware River, found to answer expectations, and taken to 
pieces and transported seventy-five miles up the Colorado River, where 
its parts were landed and reassembled. Then the ship, christened the 
Explorer, was launched, and Ives sailed a distance of one hundred 
fifty miles up the river to Fort Yuma, where the Gila River flows into 
the Colorado. The course of the stream above the mouth of the 
Gila was found to be crooked and the channel obstructed by numerous 
shifting sand bars. For miles the river flowed through a desert where 
at certain times high winds filled the air with fine sand almost to the 
point of obstructing vision. Upon reaching a point two hundred and 
seventy-two miles above Fort Yuma, Lieutenant Ives was able to get 
his ship over a troublesome rapid only by fastening a line to the shore 
and helping the ship up. He reported to the United States govern- 
ment as follows: “It appeared, therefore, that the foot of Black Cafion 
should be considered the practical head of navigation, and I concluded 
to have a reconnaissance made to connect that point with the Mormon 
road, and to let this finish the exploration of the navigable portion 
of the Colorado.” * 
An editorial appeared in-the Alta Californian on May 20, 1858, 


4 George W. Bean to George A. Smith, ibid., June 24, 1855. 

5 Los Angeles Star, Dec. 5, 1857; Alta Californian, May 20, 1858. 

6 “On January 13, Lieutenant Ives started with the Explorer from Fort Yuma upon 
the unknown waters of the Colorado.” Deseret News, July 21, 1858. 

TIves, Report upon the Colorado River of the West (Washington, 1861), p. 87. 
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which helped to heighten the interest of the Mormons in the transporta- 
tion possibilities of the Colorado River. The editorial stated: “At a 
distance of 325 miles above Fort Yuma is the great kanyon of the ' 
Colorado. .. . The mouth of this kanyon is the head of navigation, at 
least for boats on the lower part of the river. The body of water is 
large at the kanyon, and perhaps the river may be navigable above 
it. . . . From the mouth of the kanyon to Las Vegas is fifty miles.” * 

` When the report reached Salt Lake City that “examination of the 
Colorado River for navigation was being conducted by the United 
States Government with some success”, the hope of using the river as 
an outlet to the sea was revived in Brigham's mind? He waited 
hardly long enough for Lieutenant Ives’s expedition to sail down 
stream before he dispatched George A. Smith with a company of 
twenty men “to explore the Rio Colorado and the country adjacent to 
it for suitable locations for settlements of the Saints”. Smith and 
his companions left Cedar City on March 31, 1858, and made their way 
_to the Colorado by following the courses of the Santa Clara and the 
Rio Virgin. After traveling down the Colorado as far as Beal’s 
Crossing and searching in vain for desirable sites for settlements, they 
returned to Cedar City. Probably Smith’s report was instrumental in 
the postponement of plans for developing shipping via the Colorado. 
During the next few years, however, the leaders exerted their energies 
in strengthening the colonies south of the rim of the Basin and in 
planting new towns on the southern route to the sea at important 
points on the Virgin, Santa Clara, and Muddy rivers. 

When President Young and company visited the colonies in Utah 
Dixie* in May, 1861, they found that, notwithstanding the efforts 
during the past to colonize that region, the number of inhabitants was 
still very small—only seventy-nine families, living in eight small towns. 
The Mormon leaders, therefore, decided to exert special efforts in 
colonizing and developing “the natural resources of the south part of 
Utah”. Accordingly, at the October conference of 1861 held in Salt 
Lake City, President Young called 309 families to establish a city at 
the junction of the Santa Clara and Rio Virgin. A total of 748 persons 
responded to the call; and President Young named the new city 

8 Alta Californian, May 20, 1858. 

9 History of Saint George Stake, 1847-73, f. 37, Latter-day Saints church archives. 

10 Ibid, 

11 The elevation drops very rapidly in the southwest corner of Utah, which results 


in a much milder climate around Saint George than in other parts of the state, On 
account of this mild climate that part ef Utah is called Dixie. 
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“Saint George”. At the same time a company of thirty families of 
Swiss converts settled at Santa Clara, five miles from Saint George. 


In the fall of 1864 a number of missionaries were sent to form colonies 


on the Muddy River, a tributary of the Virgin. 

Brigham Young was now ready to test the practicability of directing 
immigration traffic and the transportation of goods from Europe and 
New York to the Caribbean Sea, overland across the Isthmus of 
Panama, and thence, via the Gulf of California, up the Colorado to 
the head of navigation. He announced to his followers: “We shall 
shortly want another. path to bring home the Saints, and we want to 
prepare for it... . The Colorado is not far from our southern settle- 
ments, only one hundred twenty-five miles from Saint George.” Y 
He also stated that if he went to live in Dixie, “he would soon have 
steamboats passing up the Colorado”.** Saint George was to serve as 
an inland supply station for the other communities in the Dixie country 
and as an outpost to furnish supplies to immigrants bound for Salt 
Lake City. 

Shortly after making the foregoing statements, on November 1, 
1864, Brigham appointed Bishop Anson Call to establish a colony 
directly on the Colorado. Call received the following instructions: 


- “Take a suitable company, locate a road to the Colorado, explore the 


river, find a suitable place for a warehouse, build it, and form a settle- 
ment at or near the landing.” In that same month the leading 
merchants of Salt Lake City formed “The Deseret Mercantile As- 
sociation”, the controlling interest in this organization being held by 
the-church. Call was appointed the official agent for the association 
and immigration agent for the Mormon church. It was the purpose 
of the association to ship merchandise from New York and other 
eastern cities by water to Panama. From there the goods were to be 
shipped up the west coast of Mexico, through the Gulf of California, 
and up the Colorado River to the uppermost point toar could be 
successfully navigated. 

Call and his companions left Salt Lake on November 15, 1864. At 
Santa Clara, Jacob Hamblin, the most famous Mormon explorer and 
Indian missionary, joined the party to act as guide and interpreter. 
Call's report of December 2 stated: 


We came to the Colorado River a mile below the narrows and several 
miles above the mouth of Black Canyon. About one-half of a mile below 


12 “Saint George Stake”, f. 73. 13 Deseret News, Mar. 2, 1864. 14 Ibid. 
15 Brigham Young on Call’s Landing, “Saint George Stake”, Nov. 1, 1864. 
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the mouth of the wash [Callville Wash], we found a black rocky point, 
which we considered a suitable locality for the erection of a warehouse 
above high water marks; here we considered the best landing could be 
established. We found the river .. . one hundred fifty yards wide, or about 
as wide as the Illinois River—the selected site can be made as good a landing 
as the Peoria landing.1® . 

The location chosen for the warehouse was on the north bank of 
the Colorado about fifteen miles upstream from the site of the present 
Boulder Dam. The place was given the name of Call’s Landing, 
known also as Call’s Fort and Old Callville. After selecting the site 
for the warehouse, the explorers continued down the Colorado one 
hundred and fifty miles to Hardy’s Landing, near the extreme southern 
tip of Nevada, and thence to Fort Mojave. They then returned to the 
site previously chosen with a conviction that the best place had been 
selected. “Laborers, mechanics, supplies, tools, and every necessary 
thing to facilitate the erection of the warehouse without delay” were 
secured at Saint George.” In February, 1865, the building was com- 
pleted. Portions of the old warehouse were still standing when 
Boulder Dam was constructed. At the present time the remains of 
Old Callville are submerged in the waters of the Colorado. 

When the warehouse was first completed, the Saints were rather 
optimistic as to the advantages they expected that steam navigation 
and the establishing of Call’s Landing would bring to the inhabitants 
of the Great Basin. Several editorials and articles appeared in the 
Deseret News in the spring of 1865. One article definitely pointed out 
that a church warehouse had been built “one hundred twenty-five miles 
from Saint George, it being contemplated to have the Church inrmi- 
gration from Europe come to Utah via Panama and the Gulf of 
California, and up the Colorado to this landing as the highest prac- 
ticable head of navigation on the river”.* In the words of an editorial: 

We are satisfied that the Colorado route will receive a fair and thorough 
trial, with flattering prospects of becoming, sooner or later, commercially 
beneficial. . . . [Goods] can be brought by water to within some five hun- 
dred miles of this city [Salt Lake], and from there by land transportation 
on a road free from-desert and alkali water, and affording markets at short 
intervals along its entire length.” 

There ‘was very little shipping, however, either to or from Call's 
Landing. On January 2, 1865, William H. Hardy left Hardy’s Land- 
ing in a flatbottomed barge and by means of poles and oars propelled 

16 Call to George A. Smith, ¿bid., Dec. 25, 1864. 17 Ibid. 


18 “Report on Call's Landing”, Deseret News, Jan. 20, 1865. 
19 “The Colorado Route”, ibid., Mar. 8, 1865. 
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it to Call’s Landing, arriving there in twelve days. He believed that 
with a little work upon the stream bed the Colorado could be made 
safe for steam navigation. At least three trips per month could be 
made from the mouth of the river to Call’s Landing. Hardy was also 
of the opinion that goods could be shipped up and down the river 
most successfully during the month of April and from July to October. 
The high water and driftwood would make navigation unsafe from 
the middle of May to early in July? 

Thomas E. Trueworthy attempted to bring one hundred tons of 
freight to Call’s Landing in the spring of 1865. He arrived at his 
destination with only part of his load, having had to leave some of it 
at La Paz. Learning that Bishop Call had returned to the Great Basin, 
Trueworthy left his steamboat and cargo at the landing and made a 
trip overland to Salt Lake City, where he gave a discouraging report 
on Colorado River transportation.” 

Whether or not the Mormans would have made the Colorado a 
practicable shipping route was never determined, for hardly had Call’s 
Landing been built when their attention was turned from it to the 
transcontinental railway then under construction. Thus conditions 
beyond Brigham Young’s control put an end to his plan of making 
the Colorado the main route of entrance into the Territory of Utah. 
Realizing that a railroad would supply cheaper and safer transporta- 
tion, Brigham and his people abandoned the Colorado River project 
and gave their full support to the construction of the newer agent— 
the railway—in which they had for years been interested. 

Micron R. Hunter. 

Latter-day Saint Institute, 

Utah State Agricultural College. 


20 Latter-day Saints Journal History, Jan. 14, 1865, Latter-day Saints church archives. 
21 Ibid., Mar. 25, 1865. 
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Coronano's Muster RoLL 


Our knowledge of the first great exploring expedition into the 
American Southwest is derived in large part from the narrative of a 
common soldier, Pedro de Castañeda, written twelve years after the 
conclusion of the stirring events it describes. This account was pub- 
lished first in an imperfect French translation in Paris in 1838 and 
later in both Spanish and English from an original text, preserved in 
the New York Public Library, by George Parker Winship in 1896.* 
Mr. Winship did not consult the Archives of the Indies in Seville 
but nevertheless managed, by a thorough search of previous publi- 
cations, to collect the extant documents on the subject to such 
good effect that since the appearance of his book, little of any value 
dealing with the expedition has been found, even in the Archives.” 
The instructions of the viceroy to the commander, the official diary of 
the expedition, the official list of its personnel and equipment, 
Coronado’s own official report after his return, and the viceroy’s formal 
report to the crown—in short, a good part of the documentation— 
have been lacking. Spanish law required such records to be kept, and 
papers of this kind have usually been carefully preserved. In the course 
of certain investigations in the Archives of the Indies in 1936 the 
writer was fortunate enough to encounter one of these essential docu- 
ments, the missing muster roll, which is reproduced below. The four 
hundredth anniversary of the Coronado expedition, which is to be 

1 Henri Ternaux-Campans, Voyages, relations, ct mémoires originaux pour servir à 
Vhistoire de la découverte de lV Amérique (20 vols., Paris, 1837-41); Winship, The 
Coronado Expedition, 1540-1542, in the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology (Washington, 1896). See also the reprinting in the Trail Makers series under 
the title, The Journey of Coronado (New York, 1904), which is superior at many 
points in the translation but lacks the full notes and bibliography of Winship’s earlier 
edition, Another edition, with additional notes and an introduction by Frederick Webb 
Hodge, was published in San Francisco in 1933. As this Jast was a limited edition and 
hence is not widely available, and as the 1896 edition is out of print, references in the text 
of the document here presented are to the more widely available translation in the Trail 
Makers series. For an authoritative discussion of the bibliography consult H. R. Wagner, 
The Spanish Southwest, 1542-1794 (2 vols., Albuquerque, Quivira Society, 1937), I, 
105-15. 

2H, R. Wagner, “California Voyages, 1539-1541”, Quarterly of the California His- 
torical Society, UI, 302-303. See also his recent census of Coronado publications in The 
` Spanish Southwest. 
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celebrated next year, gives a timely interest to the publication of this 
document. 

The original purpose of Coronado's muster had been to provide 
an answer to the charge that New Spain was being depopulated as 
men flocked to join his forces and that it would be defenseless in the 
event of an Indian uprising? The document is of value now as a 
research implement in that it provides a nearly complete and authentic 
list of those who went on the expedition and hence may have left diaries 
or later relaciones de servicios. lt lists the names of a total of two 
hundred and twenty-five horsemen, by rank and company, and, 
similarly, sixty-two foot soldiers. The Winship narratives provided 
a list of only thirty-seven names, including Coronado and the 
religious. The religious, with a small military escort, had gone on in 
advance, and a few soldiers had not arrived from Mexico City when 
the muster was held, so that their names, with some exceptions which 
will be noted, are unfortunately lacking from the list.* Along with 
each man's name, properly described as to rank and in the order of the 
military formation, appear the number of horses which he provided, 
either personally or as a gift from the viceroy, inclusive of the pack 
animals of certain of the infantrymen. Five hundred and fifty-eight 
horses, two of them mares, are accounted for in the muster* The 
presence and separate listing of only two mares suggests that we may 
have been credulous in the belief that stray horses from the Coro- 
nado expedition stocked the Western plains with their first horses.* 
A lone mule is listed as belonging to Juan Pérez de Vegara. 

3 “When Mendoza reached Compostela, by the middle of February, 1540, Coronado 
asked him to make an official investigation of these complaints. The formal request is 
dated February 21, and the following day, Sunday, the viceroy held a grand review of 
the whole array, with everyone ready equipped for the march. As the men passed be- 
fore the viceregal party the secretaries made an exact count and description of the force, 
but this document is not now known.” Winship, Coronado Expedition, pp. 377-78. 

4 Castañeda, in reporting the total force to be three hundred Spaniards and eight 
hundred natives, undoubtedly included the group that had gone on in advance. Winship, 
Journey of Coronado, p. 10. 

5 “Son quinientos e ¢inquenta e dos cavallos”” is the statement in the summary, but 
it overlooks four horses in the foot soldier group, and the “twenty-two or twenty-three” 
reported by Coronado and the “sixteen or seventeen” reported by Lope de Samaniego 
are, in both instances, given at the lower figure. 

6 See Clark Wissler, “The Influence of the Horse’ in the Development of Plains 
Culture”, American Anthropologist, XVI (1914), 1-25. Francisco de Santillín and 
Miguel Suares (or Sánchez) are the two owners of mares, and no record of a loss by 
them has survived. For more recent discussions, which take the view that horses were 


introduced later, see Francis Haines, “Where did the Plains Indians get their Horses” and 
“The Northward Spread of Horses among the Plains Indians”, ibid., XL, 112-17; 429-37. 
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Interestingly and humanly enough, a check of about forty of the 
men “who later presented claims against the government for services 
on the expedition, now conveniently available in the work of Francisco 
A. de Icaza, shows an almost invariable tendency on the part of 
claimants to multiply the number of horses they had provided, and 
in no case was any acknowledgment made of indebtedness to the 
viceroy for horses, despite the well-proved fact that his ranches pro- 
vided most of them gratis? Moreover, a thorough search reveals that 
the names of some claimants, including the Scot, Tomás Blaque 
(Thomas Black, Blake, Blackie, or Blaikie), who claimed he had been 
with the expedition for three years, do not appear on the muster roll 
at all. The charitable view is that they were with the escort of the 
advance party or were late in arriving from Mexico City. 

The weapons listed in the muster roll vary from person to person. 
The artillery is not described, although it is mentioned in the Castañeda 
narrative in various places, and this document carries the name of 
Hernando de Alvarado as captain cf artillery. The horsemen, according 
to the muster roll, were equipped in the majority of cases with lances 
and swords, and some carried extra daggers. The foot soldiers were 
armed with twenty-two harquebuses, the primitive ancestor of the 
musket, fifteen crossbows, and a variety of swords, daggers, and native 
weapons from Mexico. Indeed, one of the surprises encountered in a 
perusal of the document is the fact that practically every soldier declares 
that he possesses arms of the country, armas de la tierra, and in many 
cases only native Mexican weapor:s are reported. 

This departure from the idealized picture contained in many text- 
book illustrations and murals is further accentuated by an examination 
of the armor reported in the document. Only a few of the soldiers re- 
ported a full European equipment of armor,” though nearly all had one 
or two pieces of Spanish armor, for example, a pair of kneepieces, a 
coat of mail, a helmet, a corselet, a bevor, or gauntlets. The great major- 
ity wore native buckskin suits of armor, cueras de anta, which were 
much more comfortable on the march and quite effective against Indian 
weapons. European armor must either have been at a premium, or else 
the men had learned from their sojourn in America the superiority 
of the lighter armor for fighting in the New World. In any event, 
it was an interesting early move toward the kind of fighting equip- 

Tlcaza, Conquistadores y pobladores de Nueva España (2 vols., Madrid, 1923). 

8 Ibid., no. 738. 


9 Coronado, with his famous gilded suit of armor, is a case in point, and Velasco 
reports “un arnés”, which implies a complete harness. 
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ment that became standard, with the addition of a buckskin or cowhide 
shield, on the northern frontier by the close of the seventeenth century. 

The muster roll closes with an attested copy of the oaths of fealty 
and allegiance administered to Coronado and to the members of the 
expedition at the end of the review. This particular copy of the roll 
and oaths was dated at Compostela, a few days after the muster, 
February 27, when, after the excitement of the departure, the notaries 
had time to get the papers in order. 

The Roman numerals before the names indicate the number of 
horses supplied by the individual. In the text as printed below the 
notarial totals by pages have been omitted. Abbreviations have been 
expanded, but modern accents, capitalization, punctuation, and spelling 
have not been provided. “Xpoual”, for example, has not been changed 
to “Cristóbal”, and throughout the effort has been to approximate as 
closely as printing allows a palaeographic transcription of the original. 


ARTHUR S. AITON. 
The University of Michigan. 


Tue Muster Rott 1° 


Alarde Compostela... 1540 
El alarde q[ue] se hizo de la gente quel virrey enbio a cibola. 
Cibola : soldados 

Yo Juan de cuebas escriuano mayor de mynas e relaciones?! desta nueua 
[E]spafia por su magfesta]d digo e doy ffee, que en la ciudad de com- 
postella de la nueva galizia de la nueua [E]spafia estando presente el 
yll[ ustrísi]mo señor don antonio de mendoga visorrey e gouer[nad Jor desta 
nueua [E]|spafia por su m[ages|t[ad] e gonçalo de salazar ffactor e peral- 
myndes cherino*? veedor de la d[ic]ha nueua [E]spaña y xpoual d| e Joñate 
veedor de la d[ic]ha p[r]obingia e otra mucha gente se hizo el alarde de 
toda la gente q[ue] va a la t[ie]rra nueuamente descubierta por el padre 
proui[nciJal frai marcos de niga?* de que va por capitan general fran[cis]co 


10 The archival description is as follows: “Archivo General de Indias, Audiencia de 
Guadalajara, Legajo 5, Documento 2. Extracto del documento. 1540 Aud[iencila de 
Guadalajara. Testimonio en relacion de la gente armas y municiones que salió de 
compostela en N[uev]a E[spañla (siendo Virrey de ella D[o]n Ant[oni]o de Mendoza) 
que se llevó a la tierra nuevam[en]te descubierta por el P[adr]e fr[ay] Marcos de 
Niza, cuyo General fue Fran[cis]co Vasquez Coronado.” 

11 A literal translation would be “chief notary of mines and reports”. 

12 Spelled in a variety of forms in contemporary documents—“Chirinos” and 
““Cherinos” seem to be preferred. 

13 Wagner found only one contemporary statement that Niza was provincial of the 
Franciscans (Spanish Southwest, I, 96-103). This provides a second one, and conclusive 
evidence is contained in the royal permission of April 17, 1538, in which Charles V 
authorizes Mendoza to send out the “Rdv. Padre Fray Marcos de Niça probincial de la 
orden de Sr. San Francisco en la Provincia de la N. España” to discover new lands to 
the north. Arch. Gen. de Indias, Justicia papers, estante 48, cajón 3, legaho 3/30. 
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vazq[ue]z de coronado el qual d[ic]ho alarde se hizo en veinte e dos dias 

del mes de hebrfer]o de mill e q[uinient]os e quarenta años siendo presente 

el s[eñ]or lic[encia]do maldonado oidor** en la forma e manera sig[ient]e. 

XXIII Capitan general fran[cis]co vazquez de coronado*% juro q[ue] lleua 
en esta dicha jornada en serui[ci]o de su magestad veynte e dos 
o veynte e tres cauallos 2 tres o quatro adereços de armas de la 
brida y de la gineta.*® 

XVII El maestre de campo lope de samaniego” allide juro q[ue] lleua 
diez e seis o diez e siet= cauallos e dos cueras de antat? e vna 

cocta de malla e sus adereços y vnas coracas e armas de la 

t[ie]rra por q[ue] lo demas q[ue] traia se le quemo. 

XIII dom pedro de tobar!’ alferez mayor juro lleuar treze cauallos vna 
cocta e vnas coragas e otros adereços e armas de la t[ie]rra. 


V don lope de gurrea”? cinco cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra e arma- 
duras de castilla e de cakeça e de cuera de anta. 
MI Hernando de aluarado*! capitan del artilleria quatro cauallos vna 


cocta e mangas y armas de la t[ie|rra e otros adereços e armas 
de la t[ie]rra. 


IH- don alonsso manrrique?? tres cauallos armas de la t[ie]rra y armas 
de castilla e p[ar]a cabega y cuera de anta. 

VII juan gallego? vna cocta e calgones e vna cuera de anta e vna bal- 
lesta e otras armas de castilla e de la t[ie]rra e siete cauallos. 

III Salinas?* hijo de andres de salinas estante en megico tres cauallos 
vna cocta de malla y armas de la t[ie]rra e p[ar]a la cabeça. 

II - Rodrigo de frias tres cauallos armas de la tlie] tra e vna cuera de 

anta. 

MI Fran[cis]co de santillan dos cavallos e vna yegua? cuera de anta 
armas de la t[ie]rra. 

III Andres de campo tres cavallos armas de la t[ie]rra y vna cuera de 
anta. 

In Alonso de velasco tres cavallos e armas de la t[ie]rra cocta e vn 
caxco, 

I Lope gallego vn cauallo vn arcabuz armas de la t[ie]rra. 

IT Anton delgado dos cavallos armas de la t[ie]rra e para la cab[ez]a. 

I Velasco vn cau[all]o y vn arnes armas de la t[ie]rra. : 

I Fran[cis]co de symancas vn cauallo y armas de la t[ie]rra. 


14 Judge of the audiencia of New Spain. 

15 Icaza, no. 364. 

16 Including, of course, his famous gilded suit of armor, with its helmet crested 
with plumes. A reading of “de la grumeta” is also possible but does not fit the sense of 
the passage. 

17 Winship, p. 11. 

18 Apparently a buckskin protective covering for the body as the expression “cuera 
de malla” is used for a coat of mail. . 

19 Ibid., p. 32. 

20 Undoubtedly the Don Lope de Urrea of the Castañeda narrative. Ibid., p. 55. 

21 One of the rescuers of Coronado at Cibola. Icaza, no. 1221; Winship, pp. 12, 24. 

22 Icaza, no. 1364; Winship, p. 12, where he appears as Don Alonso Manrique de 
Lara. 

23 Winship, pp. 25, 26. 24 Icaza, no. 1290. 

25 One of the two mares listed in this muster. 
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I Marco Romano vn cau[all]o y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

I Juan perez aragones vn cauallo y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

I Fran[cis]co munoz* yn cau[all]o y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

I Juan de pena[s]2 vn cauallo e armas de la tlie]rra. 

I M[ar]tin destepa vn cauallo y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

I Xpoual de la hoz vn cau[ali]o y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

I Andres berrugo vn cau[alllo e armas de la t[1e ]rra. 

I Gomez Roman vn cauallo e armas de la t[ic]rra. 

I Xpoual velasco vn cau[all]o armas de la t[ie]rra. 

I- Pe[d]ro mendez de sotomaior?? vn cauallo e armas de la t[ie]rra 
dos plar]es. 

{ii Gomez Xaurez de Figueroa quatro cavallos armas de la t[ie]rra 
celada e barbote e vnas coragas. 

I Juan batista de san vitorees vna cocta e vna colada e vn barbote e 
vna cuera e armas de la t[ie]rra e quatro cav[all Jos. 

vV Garçia del castillo çinco cauallos vna cuera de anta vna cocta de 
malla vna manopla. 

MI. Alonso de canseco tres cavallos e vna cocta e vna cuera de anta 
armas de la t[ie]rra. ~ 

TI Melchior perez?® quatro cavallos vna cuera de malla e cuera de anta 
armas de la t[1e]rra. 

IHI Domingo m[art]in quatro cavallos vna cuera de malla otra de anta 
vn corsete armas de la t[1e]rra. 

I Lope de la cadena dos cavallos armas de la t[ie]rra. 

H © Melchior de rrobles dos cavallos e vna çelada vn barbotte armas de 
la t[ie]rra vna cuera de anta. 

I Andres m[ar ]tin vn cau[all]o armas de la t[ie]rra. 

I Pedro decija vn cau[all]o e vn caxco barbote armas de la tfie]rra. 

II Pedro linares dos cavallos y armas de la tierra. 

I] Juan de rramos dos cavallos e armas de la t[ie]rra. 

V Pedro de ledesma* çinco cauallos vna cocta va barbote çelada armas 
de la t[ie]rra. 

XII Capitan don garcia.lopez de cardenas! doze cauallos tres parez de 
armas de castilla e dos pares de coracas vna cocta de malla. 

V Juan nauarro cinco cauallos vna cuera de malla armas de la tierra 
vna celada vn barbote. 

II Alonso del moral alferez desta compafiia dos cauallos vn barbote vna 
celada armas de la t[ie]rra. 

V R[odrig]o de ysla cinco cauallos armas de la tlie]rra vna cocta e 
otras armas. 

IIE Juan lopez tres cauallos armas de la t[ie]rra. 

H Fran[cis]co gomez dos cauallos armas de la t[ie]rra vna ballesta 
e vn puñal. 

I Her[nan ]do botello?? vn cauallo armas de la t[ie]rra. 

26 Icaza, no. 250, 27 Ibid., no. 752, the name appears as “Peñas”. 


28 Chronicler of the discovery of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado by the López 
de Cárdenas side expedition, Winship, p. 37. 

29 Icaza, no. 1144. 30 Ibid, no. 1166. 

31 Winship, pp. 35 ff., tells of his journey with twelve companions to the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. 

32 Icaza, no, 1301. 
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Maestre miguel e su hijo tres cauallos vna cocta de malla e vn 
jubon de malla caxco e su hijo armas de la t[ie]rra barbote e 
çelada. 

Capitan gutierrez de la caualleria seis cauallos vna cocta vnos cara- 
guellies de malla vna cuera de anta tres armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Juan de villareal? alferez seys cauallos vn coselete vna celada vn 
barbote vna cuera de malla armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Alonso lopez quatro cauallos e vna celada vn barbote armas de la 
tlie |rra. 

Ger[óni]mo de estrada dos cauallos armas de la t[ie]rra vna cocta 
de malla vna cuera de anta. 

Peroboo** dos cauallos armas de la t[ie]rra vna cuera de anta. 

Fran[cis]co de parada vn cau[all]o armas de la tierra vna cuera 
de anta. 

G[erénim]o hernandez dos cauallos vna cuera de anta armas de la 
t[1e]rra. 

Baltasar de Azebedo vn cau[all]jo armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Miguel S[uar]es (or S[ánch]es) vn cavallo e vna yegua? armas 
de la t[ie]rra. 

Alfons]o M[art]in parra vn caufall]o y armas de la tierra. 

Juan Gomez de paradiñas* cinco cauallos vna cota vn caxco armas 
de Ja t[ie]rra. 

Capitan diego lopez?’ veynte e quatro de seuilla siete cauallos vna 
cuera de malla con sus adereços vn barbote armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Fran[cis]co de castro dos cauallos vna cuera de anta armas de la 
tierra. 

R[odrig]o descobar vn cau[alllo armas de la tierra. 

Diego de morilla dos caufall]os armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Nofre hernandez vn cau[all]o armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Martin hernandez vn cau[all]o armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Pe[d]ro hernandez vn cau[all]o armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Alonso de aranda vn cau[all]o armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Grauiel lopez?’ dos cauallos armas de la t[ie]rra vn barbote e gelada. 

Bar[tolo]me napolitano tres cau[all]os armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Capitan don R[odig]o maldonado*® cinco cauallos vna cota de 
malla. con sus adereços e caraguelles barbote e celada armas 
de la t[ie]rra. 

Juan de torquemada alferez cinco cauallos vna cotta caxo y armas 
de la t[ie]rra. 

Fran[cis]co gutierrez dos cauallos armas de la t[ie]rra vna celada. 


33 Ibid., no. 548. At Coronado's command, he returned with news of the expe- 


dition. 


34 Clearly this in the original document. Pe[d]ro boo is what we should expect, from 

the town of Boo near Santander, Spain. 
- 85 See above, notes 6 and 25. 

36 In all likelihood the petitioner listed in Icaza, no. 837. 

37 “The alderman from Seville”, who was present at the action in which Lope de 
Samaniego met his death; he also led a side expedition to Haxa. Winship, pp. 16, 66. 

38 Icaza, no. 1103. 

39 Led an advance party on the march to Quivira to a ravine, which had been 
reached earlier by Cabeza de Vaca. Winship, p. 67. 
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Sancho Ro[drigue]s dos cau[all]os armas de la t[ie]rra vna cuera 
de anta. 

Alonso de Medina vn cau[all]o armas de la t{ie]rra. 

Her[nan]do de barahona vn cau[alllo armas de la t[1e]rra. 

Leonardo sanchez vna cuera de anta caxco armas de la t[ie]rra vn 
cau[all Jo. 

[Juan de] gepeda* yn cau[all]o armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Anton miguel tres cauallos armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Gaspar de guadalupe vn cau[all]o armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Her[nan]do de caso verde dos cauallos y armas de la t[ie|rra vna 
cuera de anta e vn bastidor. 

Capitan don tristan de arellano** ocho cauallos vna cuera mangas 
y caraguelles de malla armas de la t[ie]rra vnas platas vna gelada 
vn barbote vn arcabuz dos ballestas vna espada de dos manos 
tres spadas e otras armas par la sy e p[ar]a sus criados. 

Alonso perez* cinco cauallos vna cotta y cuera de malla e armas 
de la t[1e]rra. 

Juan de solis farfan tres cauallos armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Fran[cis]co Rodriguez vn cauallo armas de la t[ie]rra vna ¢elada. 

Jorge paez dos cauallos armas de la t[1e]rra. 

Miguel de castro vn cauallo armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Miguel S[uar]es (S[anch]es) de plazencia dos cauallos vna cuera 
de anta armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Pedro nieto tres cauallos vna cotta armas de la t[1e]rra. 

Capitan don diego de gueuara* cinco cauallos vna cuera de anta 
vna celada armas de la t[1e]rra. 

Diego hernandez alferez tres cauallos vna cotta armas de la t[ie ]rra. 

Pedro mayoral quatro cau[all]os vna cuera de malla con sus faldas 
vn barbote e celada armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Fran[cis]co de oliuares** vn cau[alllo armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Xpoual gutierrez vn cau[all]o armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Andres P[ere]z vn cau[all]o armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Goncalo de castilla tres cau[all]os e armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Pedro de najera dos cauallos vna cuera de malla armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Luys hernandez dos cauallos vna cuera de malla gorxal vn barbote 
armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Alonso go[me]s alferez cinco cauallos vna cotta de malla vna cuera 
de anta armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Alonso de paradiñas tres cauallos vna cota de malla vna cuera de 
anta barbote celada armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Xpoual Caufaller]o dos cauallos vnas coracas caxco vn barbote 
armas de la tierra. 

Pe[d]ro hernandez dos cavallos armas de la t[ie]rra vna celada vna 
cuera de anta. 


40 Undoubtedly the Juan de Cepeda who later claimed to have lost two horses on 
the expedition, Icaza, no. 1321. 

41 Winship, p. 11; Icaza, no. 516. 

42 Eldest son of the bachiller Alonzo Pérez. Icaza, no. 63. 

43 “The son of Don Juan de Guevara and nephew of the Count of Oñate .. .”, 
Winship, p. 11. 

44 Icaza, no. 1214. 
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III Fran[cis]co de portales tres cau[all Jos vna cuera de anta vna cotta 
de malla armas de la t[ie|rra. 

IT Anton g[a]r[cila dos cavallos armas de la t[ie]rra. 

IT Pedro marquez dos cavallos e armas de la tierra. 

I Martin hernandez vn cau[all]o vna cuera de anta. 

II Alonso maldonado dos cav[all]os armas de la tierra. 

II Juan paniagua* dos cavallos e armas de la t[ie]rra vna cotta e vna 
celada. 

I Pe[d]ro go[me]s vn cau[ali]o armas de la tfie]rra. 

I Antonio aluarez vn cau[all]o armas de la t[ie|rra. 

I Fernand go[me]sź6 vn cau[all]o armas de la t[ie]rra. 

I Manuel hernandez vn cau[all o e armas de la t[ie]rra. 

I Bar[tolo]me del canpo vn cau[all]o y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

II Fran[cis|]co go[me]s dos cavallos y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

II Xpoual maldonado* dos cavallos armas de la t[ie]rra. 

HI Juan de contreras tres cau|all]os e armas de la t[ie]rra. 

II Juan galeras tres cau[all]os vna cocta armas de la t[ie]rra. 

HII Fran[cis]co calderon quatro cavallos vna cocta armas de la t[ie |rra. 

ITI Velasco de barrio nuevo tres cauallos vna cota de malla vna cuera 
danta armas de la t[ie]rra. 

IT Rodrigo de barrio nuevo su h[e]r[man]o dos cauallos armaduras 
de cabeça y de la t[1e]rra. 

V Luys de bargas çinco cauallos vna cotta de malla armaduras de 
cabeça armas de la t[ie]rra. 

V Fran[cis]co douando çinco cauallos vna cotta armadura de cabeça 
armas de la t[ie]rra. 

I Fernan go[me]s* con armas de la t[ie]rra vn cau[all]o. 

IT Fernan paez dos cauallos armas de la t[ie]rra. 

II Gaspar de saldaña dos cauallos y armaduras de la t[ie]rra. 

II Juan Xarami[11]o* tres cauallos armas de la t[ie]rra. i 

MI Juan de villegas tres cauallos vna cotta vna cuera danta armadura 
de la tierra y de la cabeça dobladas. 

II Pedro de vargas dos cauallos vna cuera danta armaduras de la 
t[ie]rra y de la cab[ez]a. 

I R[odrig]o de paz vn cauallo armas de la t[ie]rra cuera danta. 

II Sebastian de soto dos cauallos y vna cuera danta e armas de la 
t[ie]rra y de la cabeca. 

II Fran|[cis]co gorualan dos cauallos e armas de la t[ie]rra. 

II Fran[cis]co de carauajal dos cauallos armas de la t[ie]rra. 

TI Lope de la cadena tres cauallos y armas de la tfie]rra. 

III Pedro de venabides tres cauallos armas de la t[ie]rra vna cuera 
danta armadura de cabeca y vna cota de malla. 

II Xpoual de mayorga®® dos cauallos vna cuera danta armas de la 
t[1e]rra. 

IT Juan de venabides dos cauallos vna cuera danta armas de la t[ie]rra. 

45 Ibid., no. 1378. 46 See note 48. 47 Icaza, no. 1038. 


48 Possibly the Hernan Gómez de la Peña of Icaza, no. 1116. See note 46. 

49 Icaza, no. 867. The Captain Juan Jaramillo of his own narrative (Winship, pp. 
222-41). He was not a captain at the time of this muster. 

50 Icaza, no. 1377. : 
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Luys descobedo tres cauallos vna cota de malla y cuera danta e 
armas de cabeça de la t[ie]rra. 

Ju[an] de Ribadeneyra dos cauallos y vna cuera danta armas de la 
t[1e ]rra. 

H[e]r[nan]do de vallet dos cauallos vna cuera danta armas de la 
t[ie]rra. 

Andres de miranda vn cauallo armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Antonio de Ribera tres cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra cuera danta 
y armas de cabeca. 

G[a]r[ci]a R[odrígu]es*? vn cauallo y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Pedro de vrrel dos cauallos e armas de la t[ie]rra vna cuera danta. 

Xpoual perez davila vn cauallo y armas de la tierra. 

Luis de pigredo vn cau[all]o y armas de la t[1e]rra. 

Juan perez de vergara siete cauallos y vna acemila y vna cuera y 
calças de malla y vn barbote y celada y una manopla armas de 
la t[ie]rra dos arcabuzes y una ballesta. 

M[art]in de villarroya quatro cauallos vna cota de malla armas de 
la t[1e]rra. 

Juan de Beteta? yn cauallo y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Andres de cobarruvias dos cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra y cota 
de malla armaduras de cabeça e barbote. 

Miguel de entreambas aguas dos cauallos y mangas de malla armas 
de la tierra. 

Diego de puelles®* vn cau[all]o armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Ju[an] de Bustamante vn cauallo y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Ju[an] Vaca vn cau[all]o y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Geronimo Ramires tres cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Florian bermudez dos cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Pe[d]ro aluarez vn cau[all]o y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

R[odrig]o de vera dos cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Diego de cerbatos dos cauallos y vna cota de malla y caraguelles 
y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Rosele vazquez de garauel vn cauallo y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Juan franco de mentre tres cauallos vna cuera danta caragueles 
y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Juan pastor dos cauallos armas de la t[ie]rra y armaduras de cabeça 
y barbote. 

R[odrig]o de tamaran?** tres cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra y vna 
cuera danta y armaduras de cabeca. 

Pascual bernal de molina vn cauallo y vna cuera danta. 

Ju[an] R[odrigu]es de alanje®® vn cauallo y armas de la t[ie]rra 
vna cuera danta. 

Fra[ncis]co de temiño? dos cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Juan de gaztaca vn cau[alllo y armas de la t[ie]rra y vna cuera 
danta. 

Alonso esteuan de merida vn cau[all]o y armas de la t[ie]rra. 
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51 Ibid., no. 1183. 52 Ibid., no. 1312, 
53 Ibid., no. 1076. 54 Ibid., no. 1340. 


55 Ibid., no. 1320. 56 Ibid., no. 1229. 


57 Ibid., no. 1279. 
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Xpoual de quesada*? tres cauallos y vn cota de malla y armas de la 
t[ie]rra. | 

Lor[enz]o aluarez dos cauallos armas de la t[ie]rra y armaduras 
de cabeça y vna cuera danta. 

Domingo alonso cinco cauallos cota de malla armaduras de la 
t[ie|rra y de cabeça. 

Xpoual descobar?? dos cauallos cota de malla armaduras de la 
t[1e ]rra y de cabeça. 

Florian de maçuela vn cauallo y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Pe[d]ro sanchez del varco davila vn caufall]o y armas de la 
t[ie]rra. 

Fran[cis]co de alcantara vn cau[all]o y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Juan lopez de sayago® tres cauallos armas de la t[ie]rra vna cuera 
danta. ; l 

Fran[cis]co de padilla vn cauallo y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Pe[d]ro m[ar]tin cauo dos cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Di[eg]o de madrid*! tres cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Alonso de sayauedra vn cau[all]o y vna cuera danta y armas de la 
tfie]rra y de cabeça. 

Ximon g[a]r[cf]a®* dos cauallos vna cuera dantta y armas de'la 
t[1e]rra. 

Fran[cis ]co gomez vn cauallo y armas de la t[1e]rra. 

Luis de la chica vn cau[all]o y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Diego nuñez de garueña vn cau[all]o y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Hernando de alua vn cau[all]o e vna cuera danta y armas de la 
t[ie]rra. 

Xpoual g[a]r[cíla vn cauallo y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Diego del castillo vn cavallo y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Juan R[odrígu Jeséé de avalos vn cauallo y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Pedro de ortega dos cauallos y vna cuera danta armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Juan de Cespedes** dos cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

M[art ]in sanchez dos cauallos y armas de la t[1e]rra. 

Fran[cis]co M[art]in vn cauallo y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Juan Ximenez dos cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra vna cuera danta. 

Pedro de venavente vn cau[all]o e cuera danta y armas de la 
t[ie]rra. 

R[odrig]o de trugillo vn cauallo cuera danta y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Diego sanchez de fromista dos cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Alonso de valencia vn cauallo y armas de la t[ ie ]rra. 

Bartholome serrano dos cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra y vna cuera 
danta. 

Mathin de Castañeda quatro cauallos armaduras de cabeça con su 
barbote y armas de la tierra cota de malla cuera danta. 

Fran[cis]co de valdiui[es]o dos cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra 
y vn caxco. l 


58 “Que fué a Cibola por mandado de Vuestra Señoría Illustrísima; para pintar las 
cosas de la tierra...” These paintings would be priceless today. Ibid., no. 1298. 

59 Possibly the same person as the petitioner in Icaza, no. 640. 

60 Icaza, no. 994, gives the name as Juan López de la Rosa of Sáyago. 

61 Jbid., no. 620. 62 Possibly the “Ximon Garcia” of Icaza, no. 791. 

63 Ibid., no. 1229. 64 Ibid., no. 1379. 
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Alonso sanchez y su hijo syete cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra y 
cottas de malla. 

Juan Mf[art]in de la fuente del maestre dos cauallos e armas de 
la t[ie]rra. 

Xpoual hernandez moreno vn cauallo y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Gonçalo vazquez vn cauallo y armas de la tierra. 

Juan cordero dos cauallos y armas de la tierra. 

Pe[d]ro lopez de gibdad Real vn cauallo y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Sancho ordoñez% quatro cauallos y cuera de malla armas de la 
t[ie]rra. 

Julian de samano dos cauallos vn corselete y cuera de malla y dos 
cueras de anta armas de la t[ie]rra y armaduras de cabeça. 

Alonso goncalez dos cauallos y armas de la tierra. 

Hernan gomez de la pefia®® dos cauallos armas de la t[ie]rra y vn 
jubon fuerte. 

Pe[d]ro geronimo vn cauallo y lanca. 

Pe[d]ro hernandez caluo cauallo e lança. 

Diego nuñez de mirandilla dos cauallos y vna cota de malla. 

Fran[cis]co Roxo loro*” tres cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra y 
armaduras de cabeca. 

Andres hernandez de enzina sola vn cau[alllo e armas de la 
t[ie]rra.” 

Miguel de torres dos cauallos y armas de la tierra. 

Pedro pascual dos cauallos y cota de malla y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Aorta ome portugues vn cauallo armas de la tierra. 

Diego de salamanca vn cauallo armas de la tierra. 

Gaspar aluarez portugues vn cauallo armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Xpoual gallego vn cauallo y armas de la tierra. 

Domingo Romero vn cauallo y cuera danta y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Pedro nauarro dos cauallos cuera de malla armas de la t[1e]rra. 

Gongalo de arjona dos cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Juan fioz trompeta vn cauallo y vn coselete y vna cuera danta y 
armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Hernando bermejo%$ quatro cauallos y armas de la t[ie]rra y cuera 
danta. 

Y nfanteria 


Capitan Pablo de melgossa® absente por q[ue]no era allegado de 
Mex[i]co. 

Lorenco girones vn arcabuz y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Fran[cis]co de espinosa vn arcabuz y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Alonso Ximenez”? vn arcabuz armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Juan de salamanca vn arcabuz y armas de la t|ie]rra. 

Fran[cis]co de Godoy vna Rodela y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Juan de santouaya galaciano vn arcabuz y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Juan de duero vn arcabuz espada y puñal y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Domingo Ruiz arcabuz espada armas de la t[ie|rra. 


65 Ibid., no. 949. 66 Ibid., no. 1116. 


67 Icaza, no. 1207, lists a Francisco rroxo from Sicily, who had been on Coronado's 
expedition. 
68 Winship, p. 188. 69 [bid., p. 12. TO Icaza, no. 1133. 
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Juan baruero vn arcabuz espada y puñal y armas de la t[ie|rra. 
Diego diaz de sancto domingo espada y rrodela armas de la t[ ie] rra. 
Fran[cis]co de vargas espada y rrodela y armas de la t[ie]rra. 
Roque aluarez vallesta espada y cuera danta. 


‘R[odrig]o de gomez espada y puñal. 


Juan frances espada y rrodela. 

Hernan gla ]r[cíla de llerena vna vallesta espada y puñal y armas 
de la t[ie]rra. 

Juan m[art]in de la fuente del arco vna vallesta y cuera danta y 
armas de la t[ie]rra. 

R[odrig]o aluarez de cafra vna vallesta y espada. 

Alonso millero galiciano vna vallesta espada y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Andres mfart]in portugues vallesta espada y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Juan de vallarra espada y puñal y rrodela y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Antonio de laredo vallesta espada armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Juan bermejo vallesta espada y puñal y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Miguel sanchez vallesta espada cau[all]o y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Pe[d]ro M[art]in de la bermeja vallesta espada y puñal armas de 
la t[te]rra. , 

Juan morillo vn cauallo espada y rrodela armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Alonso vos de rribadeo espada y rrodela y armas de la t[1e]rra. 

Pedro de talavera espada y rrodela mangas dé malla armas de la 
t[ie]rra. 

Mf[art]in alonso destorga espada y armas de la t[te]rra. 

Pe[d]ro hernandez de guadalajara vn arcabuz espada y puñal. 

M[art]in hernandez chillon vna cuera de anta espada y armas de 
la t[ie]rra. ` 

Baltasar de gamora espada y rrodela y armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Anton m[art]in vna ballesta vna espada armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Diego de medina vna espada vna rrodela e vna ballesta armas de 
la t[ie]rra. 

Galiveer vna cuera de, anta espada e cosete. 

Diego de candia vn arcabuz espada e rrodela. 

Miguel hernandez espada e rrodela e armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Jaco de brutas vna espada e arcabuz e vna Rodela. 

Esteuan mfart]in vn arcabuz espada armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Miguel de fuente Ravia dos cavallos tres espadas e vna rodela. 

Fran] cis|co lopez vna cuera danta vn montante espada e vn puñal, 

Eran[cis]co gorez vn cau[all]o vna espada e vna rrodela. ' 

Gaspar Ro[drigue]s vna ballesta espada e armas de la t[ie]rra. 

BJa|r[tololme de pedes“! vna espada e vn puñal vna ballesta e 
armas de la tlie]rra. 

Juan vizcayno vna espada vn puñal e vna espada armas de la 
t[ie]rra. 

Pedro de alcantara vna ballesta e vna espada armas de la t[te]rra. 

Goncalo Yañez vna rrodela espada e armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Alferez pedro Ramos vna arcabuz esp[a]da e vn cau[all Jo. 

Atanbor lazaro espada e armas de la t[1e]rra. 

Anton rruiz vn arcabuz. 


71 “Cespedes” perhaps. 
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Juan de celada vn arcabuz. 

Fran[cis]co de villa franca arcabuz armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Juan de plazengia arcabuz armas de la t[1e]rra. 

oe gomez vn arcabuz e vn caxco e armas de la t[ie]rra. 
B[a]r[tolom]e S[ánch]es (S[aur]es) vna espada e vna rrodela. 

Alonso hernandez armas de la t[ie]rra Rodela e espada. 

Pedro de trugillo vn arcabuz armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Miguel de torrez vn arcabuz espada armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Alonso aluarez vn arcabuz e cuera de anta armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Fran[cis [co m[art]in vna ballesta espada armas de la t[ie]rra. 

G[a]r[cíla de perea vna rrodela espada armas de la t[ie]rra. 

Diego de mata espada e vna rrodela. 

Graviel hernandez vna espada e vna rrodela e armas de la t[ie]rra. 


Son quin[ient]os e ginquenta e dos cavallos. 


E esta d[ic]ha gente de cauallo lleuauan sus lancas e espadas de 
mas de las d[ic]has armas declaradas e otras armas. 

Por manera q[ue] son dozientos e treynta e tantos de cau[all]o 
de mas y allende de los q[ue] van adelante en conpañya de los 
Religiosos y de los q[ue] se esperan de mex[i]co q[ue] van en 
este d[ic]ho viaje e jornada. 

E ynfanteria son sesenta e dos [h]ombres con las d[ic]has armas 
de mas de otras armas de la t[ie]rra q[ue] se les dio. 

E la de mas gente q[ue] va por la mar e por la t[ie]rra q[ue] 
el visorrey ymbio. 

E asy vista mirada y esaminada la dicha gente por su señoria 
los d[ic]hos capitan general maestre de campo alferez mayor e 
capitanes y caualleros de suso nombrados e declarados parescieron 
ante su s[eñoríla e dixeron q[ue] por aquellos se an movido con 
buen zelo a yr en esta jornada en servicio de dios y de su mag[estad ] 
y en su réal nombre trabajar e procurar en ella hazer lo que deuen 
a su real seruigio como por manar dellos esta voluntad pidieron y 
suplicaron a su señoria yll[ustrisi]ma permita y mande q[ue] asy 
ellos como la demas gente hazan la solenidad de juramento q[ue] 
en tal caso e viaje se requiere p[ar]a q[ue] mejor e mas effectuosa- 
mente hagan lo que deuan como buenos vasallos y seruidores de 
su mag[estad] pues cunple asy a su real seru[ici]o. 

E luego el d[ic]ho capitan general fran[cis]co vazq[ue]z de 
coronado juro por dios todopoderoso y por su santa madre y por 
vna cruz que alli estaua e palabras de los santos evangelios donde 
puso su mano derecha corporalmente en un libro missal en manos 
del R[everen}do padre fray fran[cis]co de vitoria proffeso de la 
orden de señor san fran[cis]co q[ue] como buen Xpiano vasallo e 
serui[ d Jor de su mag][estad ] vsara el dicho cargo de capitan general 
q[ue] por su s[eñoríla en nombre de su mag[estad] es nombrado 

plar]a la d[ic]ha jornada e t[end]rra e guardara el serui[ci]o 
de dios e de su mag[estad ] y obedesgera y cunplira sus mandami- 
[ent]os e del d[ich]o señor visorrey en su real nombre como buen 
cau[aller]o hijodalo lo deue hazer a todo su saber y entender. 

E luego los d[ic]hos maestre de canpo alferez e capitanes y 
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caualleros e la de mas gente cada vno por sy juraron en forma de 
derecho segund e como de suso se contiene poniendo sus manos 
derechas en la dicha cruz e libro so cargo del qual prometieron 
de ser obidientes al dicho fran[cis]co vazq[ue]z de coronado su 
capitan general e a otro qual q[uie]r capitan general q[ue] su 
mag[estad Jo el d[ic]ho señor visorrey en su real nombre mandare 
e que no dexaron sus capitanyas e vanderas syn su Real mando e 
haran todo aquello q[ue] son obligados a hazer como buenos capi- 
tanes e gente vzssallos de su maglestad] lo qual paso en presencia 
de su s[efiori]a e de los d[ic]hos caualleros e personas arriba dichas 
y en presencia de my el d[ic]ho juan de Cuebas escriuano maior 
de minas de sus mag[estade]s. 

En fee de lo qual y de mandami[ent]o del d[ic]ho yll[ustrisi ]mo 
s[efijor virrey de la nueua[e]spaña saq[ue] la presente nomyna 
del dicho alarde en la dicha ciudad de compostella veynte e siete 
dias del d[ic]ho mes de hebrero de mill e qu[ inient]os e quarenta 
la qual va escripta en diez fojas de papel escriptas. 

JUAN DE CUEBAS 
Rúbrica 
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The Problem of Historical Knowledge: An Answer to Relativism. By 
Maurice MANDELBAUM. (New York: Liveright Publishing Corporation. 
1938. Pp. x, 340. $3.50.) 

Tris volume is a critique of relativism in historiography and an argu- 
ment for the thesis that history as it actually has been is known and is 
described in books. The first chapter is a statement of the relativist position 
as the author conceives it, with the views of Carl Becker and Charles Beard 
used as illustrations. The second chapter describes the doctrines of European 
relativists—Croce, Dilthey, and Mannheim—and is followed by an inquiry 
into the relativist presuppositions. Efforts to overcome relativism are set forth 
in an examination of the theories of Simmel, Rickert, Scheler, and Troelsch, 
treated as counterrelativists. Convinced that the four critics have not suc- 
ceeded in disposing of relativism, Mr. Mandelbaum takes up the task him- 
self. In carrying out this undertaking he inquires into judgments of fact and 
of values, renders a long opinion on relevance and causation in history, and 
comes out with the conclusion that historians do write objective history, that 
is, do describe the past as it actually was in fact. 

The first question is: Has the author correctly stated the relativist posi- 
tion? He defines relativism as the view that “no historical work grasps the 
nature of the past (or present) immediately”. Had he added: “and tells the 
whole truth about it or describes it in miniature as it actually was”, and 
stopped there, Mr. Mandelbaum would have correctly stated the relativist 
position which he thinks he has destroyed. But he goes on to say: relativism 
holds that “whatever ‘truth’ a historical work contains is relative to the con- 
ditioning processes under which it arose and can only be understood with 
reference to those processes”. He continues: “To use an example taken from 
Beard, the works of Ranke do not contain objective truth: whatever ‘truth’ 
they contain is limited by the psychological, sociological, and other conditions 
under which Ranke wrote.” 

Mr. Mandelbaum does not cite any lines from my writings to prove this 
statement, and if I have ever printed anything like that, then I cannot write 
the English language. Ranke’s works do contain statements of objective 
truth, many truths. When Ranke says that some person was born on a certain 
day of a certain year he states a truth about an objective fact. I have never 
meant to say that whatever “truth” Ranke’s works contain is “limited” by 
psychological, sociological, or other processes under which Ranke wrote. 
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What I have tried to say so that it can be understood is that no historian 
can describe the past as it actually was and that every historian’s work—that 
is, his selection of facts, his emphasis, his omissions, his organization, and 
his methods of presentation—bears a relation to his own personality and the 
age and circumstances in which he lives. This is relativism as I understand 
it, and it is not the conception put forth by Mr. Mandelbaum. I do not hold 
. that historical “truth” is relative but that the facts chosen, the spirit, and the 
arrangement of every historical work are relative. Mr. Mandelbaum has 
missed the whole point of the business. 

The second question is: What has Mr. Mandelbaum discovered? He says 
he has discovered that “the concrete structure and continuity to be found in 
every historical work is not the product of valuational judgments, but is 
implicit in the facts themselves.” Again, “The relevance of one statement to 
another [in historical writings] depends upon causal factors which relate the 
events to which the statements refer. . . . The historian finds these con- 
nections and singles them out for others to see.” Again, “the truth of a 
historical work consists in the truth of its statements” (p. 183). The rela- 
tivists say that “valuational elements enter into the actual constitution of 
historical accounts. . . . However, if we examine historical works as they 
stand we find that this contention is false. For every historical fact is given 
in some specific context in which it leads on to some other fact.” This would 
seem to mean that in the context facts select themselves as one leads to 
another. Query: Who supplies the context? Second query: In whose historical 
work does Mr. Mandelbaum find one fact inexorably leading to another? 
Third query: Will any historical writer maintain that he merely finds a fact 
in a context and that this fact leads him on to all the other facts seriatim? 
It is an interesting commentary that Mr. Mandelbaum does not cite a single 
historical work, not a page of written history, that does what he says his- 
torical works “as they now stand” actually do. 

In short, Mr. Mandelbaum thinks that historians can and do tell “the” 
truth of history and that the relativists are all wrong in holding that this 
feat cannot be accomplished. As assistant professor of philosophy at Swarth- 
more he naturally takes the philosophic view of things, but he is supported 
in this contention by some historians of distinction. It would be helpful to 
have cited some wark in history which tells “the” truth of any brief time-span 
in history, to say nothing of history. Does Rhodes or Channing or Bancroft? 
How many living historians would be willing to stand up in public and say 
that they can describe the American Revolution or the Civil War or Recon- 
struction as it actually was, in personalities, events, and circumstances, that 
is, tell the whole truth about it? 

New Milford, Connecticut. CHARLES A. BEARD. 
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The Gateway to History. By Arran Nevins. (Boston: D. C. Heath and 

Company. 1938. Pp. vii, 412. $3.00.) 

ProrEssor Allan Nevins came over into the field of professional historical 
writing and teaching from the field of journalism. He has already made for 
himself a distinguished place among the academic practitioners of the his- 
torical craft. He occupies an important professorship in one of the outstand- 
ing American universities. Moreover, he has published a large number of 
substantial works since he became a professor of history. Indeed, he may 
fairly be said to have supplanted Albert Bushnell Hart as the most successful 
exemplar of mass production among American historians. 

The fact that Professor Nevins has been able to win his way among 
historians and to be easily and graciously accepted by the most austere 
members of the guild has pleased the present reviewer no end. In my History 
of Historical Writing (pp. 369-70) it has been my agreeable duty to defend 
scholarly journalists against the slurs of certain haughty historians, with their 
ever-ready quip of “mere journalism”. Since I entered journalism after a long 
apprenticeship in professional historical training and teaching, it was possible 
for me to do this with good taste, and Professor Nevins has always come 
easily to hand as cogent proof that journalists can compete successfully with 
the general run of the historical profession. 

In spite of his professorial success, Professor Nevins could not have been 
entirely oblivious to the undercurrent of professional bias against the jour- 
nalist, and it would not be unlikely that he has harbored sentiments com- 
pounded of inferiority and resentment. It would appear most logical and 
probable to regard the present book as a defiant, if amiable, vindication of 
his historical prowess. He throws down his gauntlet to the historians and 
demonstrates to his own satisfaction, as well as to the reviewer’s, that he 
knows more about the general science and literature of history than many a 
professional historian. In other words, the present volume would appear to 
be Professor Nevins’s final effort to demonstrate that he has “arrived” and 
“belongs”. 

The book opens with a defense of historical interest and historical writ- 
ing, though the author regards history as more a matter of erudition and 
aesthetics than a pragmatic aid to social understanding and social planning. 
Then we have a rebuke to those who take too dogmatic or narrow-minded a 
view of historical interests. Next we find a survey of the materials of history, 
from primitive folklore to the elaborate collections of historical documents 
which have been compiled and published under official or quasi-official 
auspices. Chapters follow, analyzing unreliable historical documents, the 
garbling and falsification of historical materials, and the nature of historical 
evidence. 

The author then argues for the value of considering history as a series of 
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important problems rather than merely a superficial narrative of historical 
happenings. The importance of dominant ideas in shaping historical devel- 
opment is discussed, though in a way which makes one regret that Professor 
Nevins never had the opportunity to study under James Harvey Robinson. 
The relation of geography to human events and the course of history is 
thoughtfully considered, and this is followed by a not-too-sympathetic 
analysis of possible contributions of sociology to historical interpretation. 
But Professor Nevins is tolerant towards social history, if the latter is not 
too rigorously dominated by social theory. In dealing with the problem of 
-biography and history, Professor Nevins, who has given much of his time to 
biographical writing, appears as a protagonist of the ample and forthright 
conventional biography, having little patience with the methods of Strachey, 
Bradford, and the so-called “new biography”. There are some who may lift 
an eyebrow over Professor Nevins’s belaboring of Emil Ludwig for his 
“tendency toward overproduction”. 

Professor Nevins comes nearest to real enthusiasm in his praise of the 
great literary historians from Macaulay to Parkman and Prescott. There 
seems no doubt whatever that he would prefer being a second Macaulay to 
standirig in the shoes of Sidney Webb. 

Professor Nevins concludes his work with some homilies on the reading 
of history, in which he earnestly recommends the reading entire of the great 
classic historians from Gibbon onward. This may be excellent advice, but if 
one were to take it too seriously, he would never have time to exhibit the 
historical productivity for which Professor Nevins is justly famous. 

While conceding that this is a very valuable and exceedingly stimulating 
work, it is the impression of the reviewer that Professor Nevins has slightly 
overdone his apologia and vindication. No man could be quite so spon- 
taneously and automatically learned. It is beyond human capacity to be both 
an adept in chasing a firetruck and easily at home with the most obscure 
medieval chronicler or the most esoteric Polish archivist. On the other hand, 
in some of his theoretical discussions Professor Nevins slumps badly at times 
because of his lack of command of better examples and more cogent liter- 
ature. 

The weakest portion of the book is unquestionably the bibliography. For 
the most part this is a hodge-podge, lacking alike completeness or high 
selective powers. Archaic and incompetent works are interspersed with the 
most recent and reliable books. Publishers and dates of publication are all 
too frequently lacking. Finally, it is not unfair to suggest that Professor 
Nevins may have been a little less than generous in his bibliographic exer- 
cises. Certain books upon which he seems to have leaned very heavily are 
not mentioned in the text, footnotes, or bibliography. 

Auburn, New York. Harry Ermer Barnes. 
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Medieval and Historiographical Essays in Honor of James Westfall Thomp- 
son. Edited by James Lea Cate and Eucene N. Anperson. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1938. Pp. x, 499. $4.50.) 

Tue editors of this Festschrift have demonstrated a very important service 
which such a publication may render, namely, that of making available 
studies too long to appear as articles yet too short to be printed as mono- 
graphs. Scholars interested in the Crusades as well as in imperial politics in 
the twelfth century have cause to be grateful to them for the publication of 
Einar Joranson's thorough study of the “Palestine Pilgrimage of Henry the 
Lion”. Likewise much of the vividness and actual value of Florence Edler’s 
important contribution to economic history would have been lost if she had 
been forced to condense her study. As it is, the reader can almost sense the 
clouds of dust which arise from the caravans of the Van der Molen as they 
ply between Antwerp and Italy in the early sixteenth century. These two 
studies occupy almost a third of the whole book and greatly enhance its value 
for students and teachers of medieval history. 

The other fifteen contributions, though of varying length, more nearly 
conform to the pattern of articles for periodicals. Their range in time, place, 
and theme is so great that anyone less versatile than the brilliant teacher 
whom they seek to honor can scarcely hope to appraise them all adequately. 
He is harassed by the dilemma of praising immoderately those articles with 
whose subject matter he is least familiar or seeming to condemn with too 
faint praise those whose fields are better known to him. Perhaps, under the 
circumstances, his best course is to single out those articles which have im- 
pressed him most without disparagement to the others which may have 
equal merit. 

Among the ten articles which deal with various aspects of medieval 
history there are two notable contributions to pre-Renaissance humanism. 
The article by F. J. Tschan on Bernvald of Hildesheim bears all the ear- 
marks of a finished study. That of J. G. Ross on twelfth century interest 
in the antiquities of Rome opens up a relatively unexplored vista of classical 
study. J. L. Cate has applied all the refinements of critical scholarship 
to his study of church and market reform in the England of Henry III, 
an excellent contribution to economic history. The opening essay on St, 
Birgitta of Sweden by Conrad Bergendoff might well serve as a public 
lecture, entertaining as well as informing. There are two interesting con- 
tributions to medical history by, L. C. MacKinney and Mary C. Welborn. 
Helen R. Bittermann’s article on the struggle between secular and regular 
clergy suggests the introduction to a more extended study, as does Geneva 
Drinkwater's study of the origin of Subiaco. J. T. McNeill’s article on the 
emergence of conciliarism raises the interesting question as to the relative 
importance of institutional development and the exigencies of a particular 
situation in shaping events. 
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The five articles on historiography form a somewhat separate section of 
the book. Meinecke, Justus Móser, Kautsky, and Theodore Roosevelt are 
appraised as historians. S. R. Tompkins has approached historiography in a 
somewhat unusual fashion by tracing the ebb and flow of successive historical 
interpretation around a theme of unending interest, the Varangians in 
Russian history. E. N. Anderson has dared to penetrate the philosophical 
aura of Meinecke's Ideengeschichte and offer a definite challenge as to the 
utility of history. All of these articles make interesting reading. 

There is in the closing pages a chronological list of the publications of 
James Westfall Thompson, to whom the volume is dedicated. The wide 
range of interest in time and theme displayed by the contributors is more 
than matched by that of the publications of the teacher. This record of nearly 
forty-five years of scholarly production is truly amazing, the more so as one 
discovers that the output has not diminished with age but is still apparently 
in full flow. Thompson has made a record seldom equaled by one who has 
discharged for so long the duties of a full-time teacher. To his work as 
a teacher the contributions of his students in this volume pay high tribute, 
nearly every one of them exemplifying the careful, painstaking, exact scholar- 
ship which he taught them as well as the enthusiasm for historical study with 
which he inspired them. It is a fitting tribute to his work both as scholar and 
teacher that the American Historical Association has placed his name upon 
its presidential roll. 

University of Minnesota. A. C. Krey. 


Social Thought from Lore to Science. By Harry ELmeR BARNES, Lecturer, 
New School for Social Research, and Howarn Becker, Professor of 
Sociology, University of Wisconsin, with the assistance of ÉmILE Benofr- 
SMULLYAN and Others. Two volumes. (Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 1938. Pp. xxiv, 793, Ixxxiv; viii, 794-1178, Ixxvii. $5.00; $4.50.) 
Tuts work is an outstanding contribution to the social sciences that will 

serve for many years to come as the standard textbook on the history of social 
thought. It combines in admirable fashion the main ingredients of a historical 
text—reliable information, pertinent criticism, and historical perspective. In 
these volumes the student will find not only clear and authoritative discussion 
of the contributions of social thinkers throughout the ages but also under- 
standing of the background upon which theories originated and insight into 
the cross-fertilization of ideas and the influence they exerted. 

The work begins with a discussion of the social thought of preliterate 
peoples and that of the ancient Far East and Near East. It ends with a 
discussion of the very latest contributions to the interpretation of social 
phenomena by contemporary writers of all countries, This extension of the 
historical scale at both ends is a novel departure from the usual procedure of 
_ textbook writers who begin their account with the Greeks and seldom carry 
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iť further than the end of the nineteenth century. This departure alone estab- 
lishes the distinct superiority of this work over other histories of social 
thought. The inclusion of pre-Greek reflections on social life greatly improves 
the historical perspective of the student; while the bold venture of Barnes 
and Becker into the workshops of the social scientists of today informs him 
not only of the present status of social science but enables him to gauge the 
probable direction of future developments. 

Another significant departure from the usual run of textbooks is the 
attempt to regard the history of social thought as a process rather than as a 
succession of topics. The authors view the development of social thought as 
part of the evolution of society “from the Sacred to the Secular” and link the 
social thought of each period with the general social and cultural situations 
with which it is related. This approach represents a mode of exposition called 
wissenssoziologisch and combines the history of social interpretations with a 
social interpretation of that history. 

For a work of its size, Social Thought from Lore to Science has sur- 
prisingly few shortcomings. One feels at times that the authors were trying 
to accomplish too many things at the same time. In some respects the encyclo- 
pedic character of the work blurs the perception of its structural features. 
Less relevant material could have been excluded to make room for a more 
extensive treatment of significant contributions. There are also passages of 
straight reporting where one misses critical comment. The tracing of the 
antecedents of ideas is not always convincing, and some judgments, particu- 
larly of the works of contemporary writers, are of doubtful validity. These 
flaws, however, are insignificant in comparison with the monumental char- 
acter of the work and the contribution it makes to the knowledge and 
interpretation of social thought. 

Columbia University. THEODORE ABEL. 


Political Institutions: A Preface. By Enwaro McCuesney Sarr, Professor of 
Political Science, Pomona College. [The Century Political Science Series. ] 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1938. Pp. vi, 548. $3.50.) 
ProrEssor Sait has written a fresh and vigorous volume on the state. That 

fact alone should enlist our interest and win our praise, for over most aca- 

demic studies of the state lies the heavy hand of tradition. Professor Sait 
looks at political institutions with his own eyes and delivers himself with 
considerable freedom, being in fact scornful of most theories. He properly 
entitles his book a “preface”, since it deals with such primary matters as the 
nature of the state, its origin, its sovereignty, its law, its constitution, and its 
distinctive forms. On some of these subjects he does much better than on 
others. Thus he is particularly lucid on the relation of law and the state but 
much less satisfactory on the problem of democracy. The reason for this 
unevenness may be that while the author makes excellent critical use of 
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the older literature of politics he largely ignores the new conditions, new 
needs, and new functions that are so crucial for the interpretation of the 
changing state. 

Within the limits of this review we cannot do more than give an illus- 
tration or two of an approach and a manner of treatment that are constantly 
provocative and frequently stimulating. At the outset Professor Sait pro- 
claims a strongly behavioristic or, as he would prefer to call it, “realistic” 
position. A “realist” takes little stock in theories, in “excogitated ideas”. 
Political institutions are not the product of political theories, of precon- 
ceived plans or conscious designs, but of innumerable minor adjustments 
and collisions between man and his environment. 

It might be replied that many great political changes at least appear to 
have been inspired by the changing tides of doctrine or even by the faith or 
phantasy that animated a leader and his immediate following. To explain 
all systems of government, from medieval theocracy to present-day dictator- 
ship, by resort to the principle of inevitable adaptation to environment is to 
make a dogmatic and quite needless assumption. Professor Sait’s appeal to 
the “scientific approach” is not relevant here. Political theories are for the 
most part not explanations of facts ar all. No institutions were ever built on 
a factual study of how men behave—if for no other reason than that every 
institution is a control of behavior. Politics is a system of controls depending 
on a system of values, and neither the controls nor the values are inductions 
or generalizations concerning how men actually behave. The problem of the 
scientific study of institutions has to be set in other terms altogether. It is 
perhaps significant that Professor Sait, with his disbelief in the dynamic 
role of doctrine, is apt to take refuge in the barren cyclical theory. 

We hope that he will in any future edition rewrite his chapter (x1x) on 
“The Decline of Democracy”—not because he takes sides with those who 
think that democracy is collapsing but because the argument of this chapter 
is stated on a level far inferior to that of the rest of the book. An author 
who previously has been acutely critical now parades extensively, without a 
single hint of criticism, the pseudobiology of Alleyne Ireland and- N. J. 
Lennes and Ralph Adams Cram. In place of a considered analysis of the state 
of democracy we are given a collection of odds and ends of alarmist opinion, 
ranging from Clemenceau to Senator Borah. 

Apart from this chapter, the book as a whole is well calculated to 
stimulate a more intelligent study of politics. 

Columbia University. Rosert M. Maclver. 


Building the British Empire: To the End of the First Empire. By James 
TrusLow Apams. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1938. Pp. xvi, 


438. $3.50.) 
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The British Empire. By CuarLes F. MuLLerr, University of Missouri. (New 

York: Henry Holt and Company. 1938. Pp. x, 768. $3.75.) 

Mr. Adams, writing on the empire for the general reader in America, 
devotes much attention to England. His purpose in doing so is clear. He 
sees the empire as the product of the British race and character, its growth 
as the extension of British institutions as well as the expansion of British 
people and interests. Thus the first half of this first volume tells the history 
of England from earliest days to the Elizabethan era, and even the remainder 
devotes more attention to internal than to overseas developments, though the 
relative space accorded to the latter increases towards the close. Within this 
framework the selection of factual material is on the whole conventional, 
but there is usually a generous amount of interpretative comment that 
both enlivens the narrative and ensures to the general reader, however slight 
or distorted his background of historical knowledge may be, a sympathetic 
as well as a significant introduction to the subject. Repeatedly the author 
stresses the importance of habits of mind, such as the English preference for 
discussion and compromise of immediate disputes rather than fighting and 
generalizing. He deems “political instinct” more important than frontiers in 
establishing democracy among British settlers in new lands. His easy style is 
generally lucid despite the condensation of the narrative, but there are some 
inexplicable errors of fact on important matters. For example, it is alleged 
that Magna Carta guaranteed the right of jury trial to “freemen”, and “livery 
and maintenance” are incorrectly defined. “There is confusion in dealing with 
the Proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec Act, especially with their terri- 
torial provisions concerning the west. The interview between Richard II and 
Wat Tyler “exemplified in dramatic fashion the English way of talking 
things over” (in the sense intended by the author) only if one ignores the 
prompt sequel. 

Mr. Mullett's textbook opens with a bird's-eye view of the empire today 
and then devotes about a third of its space to the first empire. The importance 
of naval power and international rivalries in relation to imperial growth are 
particularly well brought out, besides the political and economic aspects of 
colonial expansion and mercantile policy. A pertinent chapter discusses the 
manifold effects of this expansion upon English society in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Then, after an excellent general chapter on 
“Colonial Policy and Ideas since 1815”, the treatment becomes less closely 
articulated as developments in each part of the empire are taken up in turn 
‘for the years before responsible government and again in rotation for the 
later period, the whole being concluded by a brief general chapter. In the 
development of the second empire more recognition might have been given 
to the needs of defense and to elements of genuine humanitarianism as 
factors in influencing attitudes and policies both in Britain and in some of 
the colonies. 
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The comprehensiveness of the author's intention is commendable, yet so, 
much local detail is sometimes included as to result in a condensation of - 
statement that, tends to be cryptic, ambiguous, and occasionally erroneous. 
This is particularly true in the case of Canada, which is treated at more 
length than other Dominions. Misleading statements are not always in- 
significant. The loss of the British tariff preference to Canadian wheat was a 
consequence of the repeal of the corn laws, not of the navigation acts. 
The Canadian government has not assumed control over “most Canadian 
railroads”; the Canadian Pacific, with mileage almost equal to that of the 
Canadian National, is still in private hands. To say that “before 1867 
virtually everything cultural in what is now Canada had a French flavor” 
is not only generally misleading; it completely overlooks Nova Scotia’s cul- 
tural precocity before that time. Lists of suggested readings appended to the 
chapters are up to date and.adequate. The index is disappointingly slight. 
The map of Canada and Newfoundland fails to show the Quebec-Labrador 
boundary as settled in 1927 by the Privy Council. 

Queen's University. RecInaLD G. TROTTER. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Excavations at Olynthus. Part VIII, The Hellenic House: A Study of the 
Houses found at Olynthus with a Detailed Account of those excavated in 
1931 and 1934. By Davin M. RosinsoN and J. WALTER GraHam. Part IX, 
The Chalcidic Mint and the Excavation Coins found in 1928-1934. By 
Davin, M. Rosrnson and PauL Aucusrus CLEMENT. [The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1938. Pp. xxi, 370; xxxi, 413. Plates 110; 36. $15.00 each.) 

Wuat Pompeii is to ancient Italy, Olynthus is becoming to classical 
Greece: a Pompeii less well preserved but better excavated—like Pompeii, 
destroyed all (or nearly all) at one time (348 B.c.) and, like Pompeii again, 
an excavation largely of private houses with finds important for social and 
economic history. Thus far two residential districts have been found: on the 
South Hill a continuous settlement from ca. 1000 B.c., poorly housed and 
never containing over two thousand people; on the North Hill some 235 
large houses arranged in blocks laid out ca. 430 B.c. 

The Hellenic House, which is concerned with the North Hill, is first of 
all a study of city planning. No logic-bitten visionary could have gone further 
than the Olynthians. Every house was to be sixty feet square. The houses 
were to be built in blocks, each of ten houses arranged in two rows of five 
houses each. No land was wasted on “grounds” around the houses; all land 
not built on was streets, straight streets intersecting at right angles at the 
corners of every block. To get the winter sun in the court, all houses faced 
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south. Actually this whole scheme was but slightly modified in execution. 

Strict regularity ended with the city plan. Instinctively blending logic, or 
conformity to type, with individuality, the Olynthians, like good Greeks, 
planned the interiors of their houses each as he pleased. Sixty-five houses 
have been excavated. No two are precisely alike in plan, though all have 
courts on the south side: courts with porticoes, the north portico being 
prolonged into a hall (the whole portico-hall was known as the pastas), 

which is the feature characteristic of Olynthian houses. 

It is a curious fact that the Greek house of the classical period has been 
known hitherto only through a few sporadic, half-unintelligible examples, 
which hardly vivified the literary references. Now we know the kind of 
dwelling inhabited by the middle-class friends of Plato, Xenophon, Demos- 
thenes: the homes of those who could provide hoplite equipment or even a 
horse for themselves—the oligarchs if there were a fairly large oligarchy. - 
One of them bought a typical house for 5300 drachmae. 

The entrance was through a vestibule leading to a heavy wooden door 
studded with big bronze nails. In the court stood an altar to Zeus Herkeios. 
Formal dinners were held in the best room, the only room with an anteroom 
so planned as to ensure privacy. The couches were ranged along the sides, 
facing a floor often paved with mosaic at once bold and delicate—the classical 
vase painting now first known to us in mosaic form. North of the pastas was 
a suite of living rooms and a large kitchen with a great flue instead of a 
chimney; the bathroom, for heat, was off the kitchen, next to the flue. A 
storeroom and sometimes a shop completed the ground floor; upstairs were 
bedchambers. There would be space, I should think, for not more than three 
slaves—household servants; nothing as pretentious as a special doorman was 
provided for. No separated suite for the women has been found; the rooms 
where the no less than 2600 loom weights have been discovered suggest that 
the women were not shut upstairs. Animals were rarely stabled in the house. 
Contrary to previous belief, there were windows in the outer walls. Water 
was piped to public fountains from several miles away. Streets were paved 
only where they sloped. Drainage was arranged merely to protect the adobe 
walls of houses; Greek senses were stronger in every way than ours. The 
walls of rooms were white, yellow, and especially red: color is different in 
the Mediterranean glare. 

As generally in Greece, foundations were stone; roofs, tiles on wooden 
rafters; pillars, wooden with stone capitals nicely profiled; and walls, sun- 
dried mud-brick, z.e., adobe. Adobe is not a sorry material; it is durable when 
protected from rain, soundproof, highly resistant to weight and to tempera- 
ture changes, and almost as retentive of nails as soft wood. 

This volume grew out of a dissertation by Dr. Graham. The text is 
meticulous, generally reasonable, and clear; a full apparatus of tables, in- 
dexes, and plates displays and orders the crowd of details. 
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The Chalcidic Mint is monumental. From every known relevant coin 
there is constructed, by an exhaustive technique, the chronology of the mint 
at Olynthus coining jor “the Chalcidians” (whose organization is now dated 
more securely from 432 B.C.) in the successive periods without (432-379) 
and with (379-348) the magistrate's name. In the first half of the fourth 
century Olynthus apparently minted for the Bottiaeans also. In 348 Philip 
IPs soldiers pulled down most of the houses. Ferguson had urged (Am. 
Jour. Archaeol., XXXIX, 154-55) that somewhere an Olynthus existed after 
348; now a few coins (75 out of the total 3757) show that some houses in 
the northwest corner of the North Hill were inhabited until 316, when 
Cassander moved “the surviving Olynthians, who were not a few” to help 
found Cassandria (p. 370; Diodorus, xx, 52; The Hellenic House, pp. 9- 
17); and almost half of the 216 coins found at Olynthus’s seaport, Mecyberna, 
date in the period 348-316. No considerable indication of habitation after 316 
has appeared at Olynthus or Mecyberna. Hence the post-316 Olynthus, 
known only from a few citizens’ names, is still to seek. 

That is no criticism of Professor Ro>inson's rich excavation. He has in 
fact given us a clear image of about half a classical city. This is more than 
we ever had before. It is to be hoped that excavations will not cease until we 
have a clear image of Olynthus in its entirety. The parts will have their 
fullest meaning only when they can be related to the whole. 

Harvard University. ‘STERLING Dow. 


Demosthenes: The Origin and Growth of his Policy. By WERNER JAEGER. 
[Sather Classical Lectures.] (Berkeley: University of California Press. 
1938. Pp. x, 273. $2.50.) 

Tuts work is a successful attempt to reverse the unfavorable judgment 
which, for varying reasons, has prevailed among German writers of ancient 
history for about a century. The attacks on Demosthenes began at a time 
when German patriots were striving for the unification of Germany under 
the leadership of Prussia. Viewing ancient history in the mirror of their own 
time, the historians among them decided that Macedon was the Prussia of 
the Greek world, predestined to achieve its unity. The statesman who led the 
struggle against Macedonian supremacy appeared to them, therefore, as little 
better than the Particularisten in southern Germany, who opposed the reali- 
zation of the great national aim for what seemed to their critics to be selfish 
dynastic reasons. 

Gradually, however, as it came to be realized that there was no such close 
analogy between fourth century Greece and nineteenth century Germany, 
different reasons were given for the depreciation of Demosthenes’s policy. 
J. Beloch, for instance, an outstanding representative of the positivistic con- * 
ception of history, in the introduction to his Griechische Geschichte vehe- 
mently impugns the view that it is great men who make history. Historical 
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change, in his opinion, is brought about through the subconscious tendencies 
of the anonymous masses. A man, therefore, who opposed the general ten- 
dency of his age, which in the case of Demosthenes led from the Hellenic 
city-state to Hellenistic monarchy, appeared to him somewhat lacking in 
political insight. ; 

With most of the present-day historians in Germany it is again the great 
man, the hero, the leader, who makes history, and the judgment on the 
opponents of the man of destiny, in Demosthenes's case Philip of Macedon, 
has become still harsher—curiously enough, since the hero would have little 
opportunity of displaying his heroism if there were nobody to resist him. 

There are more serious objections, however, to this view. After the event 
it is easy to say that it would have been wiser to submit to a rising power 
than to bring misery upon one's country by stirring it up to a resistance 
which finally turned out to be futile. But in the past, at least, he would have 
been considered as a poor patriot and politician who advised his fellow 
countrymen to submit to a newly rising power instead of warning them to 
prevent its growth before it became really dangerous, as Demosthenes did. 
And even when a stage is reached at which resistance becomes almost hope- 
less, the fact and the knowledge that there have been men who chose to 
perish rather than fail to revive the struggle for freedom whenever there was 
the slightest chance to do so is no less important an element in shaping the 
life of future generations than victory and conquest, though the effects of 
the latter may be more immediately visible and more conspicuous. Jaeger's 
book does not deal with this aspect of Demosthenes's later life, as does 
Clemenceau, who praises Demosthenes as a martyr for freedom and civiliza- 
tion. Jaeger deals with the statesman who tried to save his country while 
there was still a fair chance of doing so. 

He begins with an admirable analysis of the political situation as it 
developed from the beginning of the fourth century and of Demosthenes's 
personal development up to the time when he first appeared on the political 
stage. This provides the reader with the means of looking at things as they 
must have appeared when they happened. Having thus eliminated the false 
wisdom based on knowledge so easily acquired after events, Jaeger shows 
that Demosthenes was a wiser statesman than his opponents, but that the 
Athenians did not follow his advice when success would have been almost 
certain, and that when they finally acknowledged that he had been right, the 
chance of success was spoiled through the lack of sufficient earlier prepara- 
tions and the interference of other political leaders. 

Quite appropriately, Jaeger’s work practically ends with the battle of 
Chaeronea, following which the struggle for independence became almost 
hopeless. The few pages that are devoted to later events are concerned not 
so much with Demosthenes’s last struggle against overwhelming odds as 
with the proof that the hopes of his opponents did not come true—that 
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Greece was not unified under Macedonian hegemony, and that even in the 
light of later developments the Demosthenes of 354-338 appears to have been 
the wiser statesman. | 

Larchmont, New York. K. v. Errrz. 
Stadt und Herrscher des Hellenismus in Ihren Staats- und Vólkerrechtlichen 

Beziehungen. Von ALrreD Heuss. [Klio Beiheft.] (Leipzig: Dieterich. 

1937. Pp. xi, 273. 19.25 M.) 

Tue present work adds one more to the number of important studies 
devoted by its author to the difficult border zone in which international 
relations and empire building overlap. In an attempt to discover the legal 
basis, if any, of the control of Greek cities by Hellenistic kings the various 
instruments and manifestations of power are examined, but with results that 
are consistently negative. The cities were not regularly under the control of 
royal governors, and the general character of their government and their 
theoretical freedom were affected neither by the presence of garrisons, nor 
by the sporadic intervention of royal representatives in the civil administra- 
tion, nor by the tenure of office within the state by kings or their appointees, 
nor by the presence of royal officials—rarely found—standing outside and 
alongside of the regular city government, nor by the activity of kings in 
connection with appointment of foreign judges invited to cities, nor by the 
payment of tribute to, or the collection of indirect taxes for, the royal govern- 
ment. Though kings frequently suggested measures to be adopted by cities, 
the suggestions were generally given in the form of advice, and the final 
validating authority was always the decree of the community itself. The 
study of interstate relations leads to a similar conclusion. Treaties were not 
used to justify the supremacy of the kings, and even treaties of alliance were 
rare; the decrees of asylia suggest complete independence; neither leagues 
nor deification of rulers served to legitimatize the supremacy of kings. The 
upshot is that there was no extensively used legal justification for subordina- ` 
tion, that the cities theoretically were free, and that the kings had little to 
fall back on except the old method of co-operating with political parties 
friendly to themselves. Important in this connection was the proclamation 
and defense of freedom used particularly by Antigonus Monophthalmus. 

Every reader will be impressed with the meticulous care and frankness 
with which the complicated material is handled, though it is inevitable that 
specialists in various fields will question details or feel that some material 
has been overlooked or not given due weight. The present reviewer, while 
inclined to accept the identification of the diagrammata mentioned in con- 
nection with the activity of foreign judges in cities as the letters of kings on 
the subject of the appointment of judges (pp. 72-84), is doubtful about the 
similar explanation of diagramma in Cretan inscriptions (pp. 84-86, but cf. 
Mijnsbrugge, The Cretan Koinon, ch. 1v). He also disagrees with some de- 
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tails in the interpretation of the leagues of the period and believes that the 
importance of the symmachy has been underrated. This, however, does not 
affect the general conclusion, for the symmachy definitely was based on the 
theoretical independence of its members. In general, the cumulative effect of 
the evidence is convincing. It is too early to pass final judgment on Heuss's 
theory, but his study certainly marks a great advance and will remain an 
important contribution. 
The University of Chicago. Jakos A. O. LARSEN. 


The Herods of Judaea. By A. H. M. Jones, Fellow of All Souls College. 

(New York: Oxford University Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 271. $3.50.) 

Mx. Jones published in 1937 an extensive, well-documented, and useful 
study entitled The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces. The present work, 
which is of a more popular character, seeks to present “a picture of the 
political, economic, and religious life of the Jewish people” in the time of 
the Herods. The story is told in sober and dignified language. There are 
maps, genealogical tables, an index, and several fullpage illustrations, but 
there are no notes, citations, critique of sources, bibliography, or references 
to other scholars and their often divergent views. The general reader is not 
supposed to be interested in such things, and to some extent this assumption 
is probably correct. Something may be said in favor of relegating footnotes 
to an appendix, but to leave them out altogether does not seem advisable. 

The majority of those who have heard of Herod the Great know him 
only as the monster depicted in Matth. II. Without any further explanation, 
this gruesome tale is apparently dismissed as a legend (p. 155). Yet “The 
Massacre of the Innocents” by Matteo di Giovanni is used as a frontispiece. 
Some account of the searching recent studies of Josephus as a historian and 
the nature of his sources would have been helpful. In the case of the first 
Herod even a writer more careful and impartial than Josephus would have 
found it difficult to produce a consistent and wholly reliable sketch from 
such material as he had at his disposal. If the excerpts from Nicolaus of 
Damascus show a bias in favor of the king, it is natural that there should 
have been much distortion of facts and malicious gossip in the accounts 
derived from circles friendly to the deposed dynasty, resentful of the de- 
pendence on Rome, and hostile to Hellenism. The manner in which Mr. 
Jones deals with the remarkable administrative qualities of Herod J and his 
numerous public works and benefactions is no more generous than just. 
Especially valuable is his discussion of the revenues of the kingdom. 

The story of Salome’s dance before Herod Antipas, with all its novelistic 
features, is accepted as historical. In describing the burlesque on Agrippa I in 
Alexandria Mr. Jones says that the crowd mocked Carabas, dressed up as a 
king, with the cry “Marein, Marein (Syriac for ‘my lord’)” (p. 192). There 
is no such reading in Philo’s treatise In Flaccum, sec. 39, where the incident 
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is recorded, and it would not be Syriac for “my lord”. The shout of the mob 
was no doubt “Mari”, which means “my lord”. It was probably an imitation 
of the greeting given to the king by his countrymen. 

It may well be believed, as the author suggests, that the Jews would have 
been saved from many bitter sufferings if they had adopted more fully the 
Hellenistic culture which Herod I and Agrippa I attempted to foster among 
them, abandoned some of their ancestral customs, and refrained from re- 
bellion against Rome. But the moral value of loyalty to conviction, horror of 
degrading pagan customs, and willingness to suffer for the sake of righteous- 
ness must not be overlooked. 

One could wish that an author so familiar with the field, generally fair 
in his judgment, and capable of good writing had adhered less persistently 
to his deliberate plan not to include in his picture certain vital features. Men 
like Hillel, Gamaliel, and Johanan ben Zakkai are not referred to at all. 
Yet the tendencies they represent go far to explain the remarkable survival 
of Judaism, without a sacrificial system, a temple cult, or a national state. 
John the Baptist, Jesus, and Paul receive only casual mention. Yet even if 
it is freely granted that they were little known to the bulk of their con- 
temporaries and that our knowledge of them is fragmentary and uncertain, 
it can scarcely be questioned that the spiritual forces they released were im- 
portant manifestations of the religious life of the Jewish people in the epoch 
of the Herods. 


Cornell University. NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Studies in Manorial History. By Ava Exizazeru Leverr. Edited by H. M. 
Cam, Fellow and Lecturer of Girton College, Cambridge, M. Coate, 
Fellow and Tutor of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, L. S. Sutherland, 
Fellow and Tutor of Somerville College, Oxford. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1938. Pp. xviii, 404. $8.50.) ) 

Ir is fortunate for students of English manorial history that the publica- 
tion of Professor Levett's later work proved possible. It is fortunate, too, even 
if it renews for her friends the sharp consciousness of Joss, that this post- 
humous volume conveys real indications of her distinction as a person and as 
a writer. Her able editors, Miss Cam, Miss Coate, and Miss Sutherland, have 
been obliged sometimes to supplement and explain where the original notes 
were scanty and the subject not worked out, but such additions are always 
indicated and do not affect the main theme. It is of interest to know that 
amongst those first undertaking this edition was Miss M. V. Clarke, whose 
untimely death has caused another sad loss to historical scholarship. 

The volume contains a delightful portrait, a short preface by Miss Levett’s 
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sister, and an appreciative memoir by Miss E. M. Jamison. Here are shown 
the ineradicable influence of “the immemorial antiquity of the Sussex country- 
side” on Miss Levett's later predilections, and the profitable years in Oxford, 
where she took a first in the Honour School of Modern History. She then 
spent a year at the École des Chartes and traveled abroad extensively at 
various times thereafter, but her main interests remained in Oxford, at St. 
Hilda's, until she became a professor in the University of London in 1929. 
Her comment on the promotion is characteristic of her broad interests: “I 
am well content with the fate which has converted me from a Reader in 
Economic History to a Professor of mere History.” 

Professor Levett’s own work as printed in this volume consists first of 
her inaugural lecture, where there is perhaps a pleasant reminiscence of 
Stubbs's famous inaugural. In it she expresses her concept of the indivisibility 
of history and also her belief, very refreshing in these utilitarian days, that 
history is an art and hence needs no justification—“‘it is an art, an inheri- 
tance, an end in itself... . I care nothing if history is proved to be entirely 
useless.” In an appreciation of Vinogradoff she speaks of his power of 
making students understand the part played by agrarian history in universal 
history and in comparative jurisprudence. His influence in economic inter- 
pretations is seen clearly in her work. 

The main thesis of her later studies, especially of the notes and essays 
here printed on the conditions in St. Alban’s manors, is that side by side with 
the lord's will and the custom of the manor there must also be considered 
in the development of agrarian life the work of administrative councils, and 
that these may be found in all great monastic, episcopal, and secular estates, 
even as early in some cases as the thirteenth century. This is an important 
thesis which must be carried further by her students, as Miss Page has done 
in her admirable work on Crowland Abbey, and by others interested in the 
manor. The notes on St. Alban’s, in their various stages of completion, illus- 
trate, too, her other interests. They continue, for example, her studies of the 
effects of the Black Death, concerning which she gives figures and concrete 
examples. Her well-known article on the financial organization of the manor, 
first published in the Economic History Review, is conveniently reprinted 
here, together with her article contributed to the Mélanges dedicated to M. 
Ferdinand Lot in 1925. The volume contains also valuable transcripts of 
documentary material, of court books, extents, and the like. 

With all its incompleteness and somewhat varied content, it is a volume 
which we could ill afford to miss and which more than ever makes us regret 
the untimely cessation of writing so keen, so delicate, so distinguished in its 
reliance on fact and its power of reflection. “May she rest from her labors 
for her works will follow her.” 

_ Mount Holyoke College. N. NEILson. 
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Saint Dominique: L'idée, V homme, et l'oeuvre. Par Pierre MANDONNET, 
O. P. Tome I, Etapes. Augmenté de notes et d'études critiques par M. H. 
Vicaire. Tome H, Perspectives. Augmenté de notes et d’études critiques 
par M. H. Vicaire et R. Ladner. (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie. 1937. 
Pp. 280; 321. 60 fr.) 

Tuts book embodies the results of a vast deal of labor and thought on the 
part of its authors regarding Dominican origins, the activities of the first 
members of the Order of Preachers, their legislation and liturgy, the position 
taken by the papacy concerning some of the problems of the period, and 
other more or less closely related topics. The figure of St. Dominic appears 
and reappears time and again; yet nothing is said of his early life and train- 
ing, of his years as a canon of Osma, and little enough of the man apart from 
his work. Possibly this was unavoidable. It may well be that Dominic lives 
only in the society called after his name; at any rate, amid much lucid 
exposition of the importance of his labors, the reader will find nothing of 
that grace and beauty that add so potent a spell to the story of Dominic's 
contemporary, Francis of Assisi. 

The second volume opens with an account of the general disregard of 
preaching in the medieval church and of the steps taken toward remedying 
the unfortunate consequences of this neglect. This leads naturally to a con- 
sideration of the need of sound learning, to the thesis that an Ordo praedica- 
torum must be an C'rdo doctorum, and to some account of the emphasis on 
study among the Dominicans. The chief contribution to knowledge in the 
entire work is, in my judgment, the study of the Rule of St. Augustine, in 
which the author controverts the almost universally accepted view that the 
rule is merely a letter written for the guidance of some nuns at Hippo and 
restores what he believes to be the rule itself. This is followed by three 
chapters on the Augustinian Rule of St. Dominic and an essay on the 
Institutes of the Preachers, an essay directed primarily to those who, like its 
author, are living the religious life secundum Regulam Beati Augustini et 
Institutiones Fratrum Praedicatorum. 

To all who are interested in the thought and expression of the later 
Middle Ages this work should prove to be of considerable value. It is inter- 
rupted, or perhaps reinforced, with specialized studies, some of which, of 
course, have little appeal to those of us who are not associated with the 
Dominican family; and there are included articles by the late Fr. Mandonnet 
which have already appeared in print. Here and there the information is too 
compact and cries aloud for amplification; and some pages are little other 
than lists of names. Especially is this the case with the nine brief chapters 
which, under the general heading “Activity of the Preachers”, treat in forty- 
three pages such topics as their preaching, teaching, and writing, their in- 
fluence on ecclesiastical and civil society, their liturgical use, and the archi- 
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tecture of their churches. Although Mandonnet and the writers who col- 
laborated in this book, who seemingly owe much of their interest and their 
training to him, may have settled some of the questions concerned with the 
origins and early history of the Order of Preachers, this can hardly be 
regarded as final and definitive. It is, rather, a foundation well and truly laid, 
on which, it is to be hoped, other scholars will erect a worthy superstructure 
of Dominican studies. ` 
Washington and Jefferson College. ALFRED H. SWEET. 


The Constitutional History of Medieval England from the English Settle- 
ment to 1485. By J. E. A. JoLu1rrE, Fellow of Keble College, Oxford, 
Lecturer in Medieval English History in the University of Oxford. 
(New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 1937. Pp. vii, 524. $5.00.) 
Tue brief foreword of this book gives no hint of the class of readers in- 

tended to be reached. Thus the task of the reviewer is hard. The title leads 
him to expect a rounded treatment of English constitutional history ‘to 1485, 
as the word constitutional has usually been understood. But he finds that the 
author expands what he knows best or what interests him without a sus- 
tained attempt at a balanced treatment. Some sections are learned mono- 
graphs, and there is not much expository or carrying-on power to help the 
beginning or partially trained student; yet the translation of Latin citations 
in the footnotes may indicate that such readers were in mind, although there 
is little consistency in this translating, and it wanes as the book progresses. 
There is no sufficient introduction to the literature of the subject. The reader 
learns (with a few notable exceptions) little of the discussions and divergent 
positions of important scholars. Naturally, the results of scholarship are here 
—Stubbs, Tout, Round, Stenton, and the author’s own research are prom- 
inent—but the curious impression is given that more of the work than seems 
possible comes de novo straight from the sources, though there is a special 
disclaimer of personal conclusions for the period 1377-1485. The book is 
weakened throughout by a neglect of chronicles, which are needed to keep 
abreast of thought as also for their factual content. Here it would have been 
well to follow Stubbs, Mr. Jolliffe’s great exemplar. The too brief “biblio- 
graphical note” of four pages is even harder to understand in matters of 
inclusion and exclusion than such lists usually are; and books are included 
whose subject matter (not to mention the authors’ conclusions) is wholly or 
largely untouched in the text. 

In writing governmental history there is no scheme of arrangement that 
approaches satisfaction. Chronology and logic fight a dubious battle. There 
are here five main time divisions, of which the first two, dividing at Alfred, 
are on the Anglo-Saxon period, 28 per cent of the whole. The last three are 
1066-1272, 1272-1377, and 1377-1485. Each of these five is divided into two 
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rather -general topical divisions, of which the first relates more to the localities 
and the second to the central organization. There is the inevitable over- . 
lapping. ` 
z The more original ideas fall in the earlier part of the work. There is a 
skillful statement of how kinship blended with lordship and an analysis of 
the varying lordships in the passing centuries. The author’s own research 
(England before Feudalism, 1933) has supplied special knowledge of the 
local systems before the conquering shire and hundred regime of the tenth 
century, and much new study of dooms and charters leads him to the con- 
clusion that almost everything of value “in the freedom and integrity of 
racial institutions was carried forward to the account of the English state”. 
There is something new on the wite, on compurgation, on the principle of 
peers in jurisdiction, and “default” is noted in Anglo-Saxon procedure. No 
private jurisdiction over free men is found before the tenth century and 
little before the eleventh. There is all a specialist’s knowledge of bookland 
(see the author’s “English Book-right”, Eng. Hist. Rev., Vol. L). A belief in 
absolute right of property, real as well as personal, in Anglo-Saxon times is 
reached, and there is much about wills (through some mistake Dorothy 
Whitelock’s Anglo-Saxon Wills is referred to as by “L. Whitelock”). In 
touching the old problem of the hundred there is no going into the hazy 
antiquities of the race, military or pastoral. The whole thing started with 
semivoluntary frithgilds in response to tenth century royal edicts respecting 
thieves, hue and cry, and keeping the peace, those mighty kings turning 
lynch law into hundred courts which reached maturity, with oath and ordeal, 
under Edgar. It is also believed that early in that century there was a burghal 
period or phase of administration which appears as an interlude during the 
reconquest of the Danelagh. The old divinity and the new of Anglo-Saxon 
kingship are discussed, and an excellent study of the king’s peace clears 
some of the obscurity of the other peaces. It is believed that the king’s peace 
had gone far towards being national before the Norman Conquest and that 
feudal warfare was later limited not solely because the kings were strong 
but because feudalism was brought into a country which- did not tolerate war 
between subjects. There is little hint of the Roman and Teutonic sources of 
Frankish institutions, and a knowledge of Continental feudalism is assumed. 
The fief, especially its contractual feature, appears as the one great institution 
which the Conquest brought. The Conqueror is heir to the whole administra- 
tion of the Confessor, and before the Conquest are found the beginnings of 
practically all the important governmental features (even of a common law), 
with the single exception of the Continental fief and all that institutionally 
derived from it. The author’s leading text, that the English communities 
were without Roman influence, were free at the start, and were “primarily 
communities of law”, rings through the book; for a thousand years there was 
“supremacy of law and the function of the community to declare, and, if 
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necessary, change it”. The summary of conditions on the eve of the Con- 
quest, notably the legalistic basis of government, appears to be the high 
point in the whole book. 

Mr. Jolliffe seems to deny that the Norman kings legislated. He draws a 
hard line at 1154 and asserts that legislation began with Henry II’s assizes— 
a strained classification for these instructions to justices, albeit they entered 
so creatively into the unwritten common law. The carry-over from Henry 1 
is minimized, and that from Geoffrey of Anjou’s short but pregnant rule of 
Normandy, which Haskins estimated so highly, is omitted. It is Stenton’s 
point of view that the dark age was the century this side of the Conquest and 
not “beyond”, as was Maitland’s; and Jolliffe follows Stenton undeviatingly. 
Thus we read nothing of the precursors of Henry’s assizes and little of the 
background of his juries. Indeed the whole jury history and its relations to 
self-government are slighted. There is nothing of that critical evolution of 
juries into judges of fact or the spread of juries through voluntary choice of 
litigants. And the people’s public training for all later time through both 
judicial and nonjudicial juries finds no place. The background of Magna 
Carta receives little attention, and, while feudal contract is emphasized, an 
important omission is that of previous charter history. In fact the’ rising 
against Longchamps in 1191 is presented as almost the sole episode leading 
to the Charter. Only a few of the Charter articles are mentioned. As to 
Article 61, clumsy and unsuccessful as it was, it is a hard saying that there 
was “no formal scheme of administrative control embodied in the Charter” 
and that the twenty-five barons and the four barons “in no way anticipated 
the conciliar committees of later kings”. Also it is hard to see how the 
Charter of 1216 “was substantially the same as that of 1215”. All the con- 
firmations of the charters are taken lightly—“the same comedy was played 
. . . Which no longer convinced anyone”. There is a kind of contempt for 
“time-worn” things: charter confirmations, attempts to control the king’s 
ministers, and the like. “Time-worn” seems almost to define the things 
oftenest mentioned in earlier books. The case against Richard II is “time- 
worn”—freedom of the courts and sanctity of the law. “Medievalism of out- 
look” the author calls it. It seems modern or, rather, timeless. As soon as the 
author is on the ground of Tout’s volumes enthusiasm appears, and treat- 
ment of the administrative departments is out of proportion. Wardrobe and 
chamber are favorites, and dreary personal detail comes into the account. 
For this there is omission or slighting of many things which lie back of 
England’s achievement in political democracy and her place in the world 
today. With all praise for Tout’s feat in writing the great Chapters on a 
neglected side of the constitution and especially in giving the civil service its 
place in history, yet it was a right instinct which impelled earlier writers to 
seek first limited monarchy, the court system, the common law, and parlia- 
ment. 
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Within boras allotted” to e review it dis possible to specify only a 


‘few matters that have been omitted or neglected. There is nothing of the 


origin of representation and election, of the king’s turning from appointment 


‘by officials to a compulsory local choice, and scarcely any account of elections 
.. to parliament in either county or borough. A perfunctory account of the 


".. origin and development of the common-law courts covers little over a page, 


and there is more space for the rivalries of the Percies and Nevilles than for 
the common law. “The relations between church and state are almost wholly 
left out. The books of Glanvill and Bracton and the Dialogue concerning the 
Exchequer find no place. In connection with the royal summons of Novem- 
ber, 1213, there is no discussion of the king’s motives and methods in con- ` 
centration of representatives, and 1154 is given as the date of its beginning 
(see Am. Hist. Rev., XIX, 735-50). We find almost nothing of the decline of 
the shire and hundred courts and no mention of courts Jeet, baron, and 
customary; no discussion of the statutes De donis, Quia emptores, and Mort- 
main and their effect on land law; no consecutive account of the genesis of 
justices of the peace and no mention of Miss Putnam’s fundamental work 
anent them; no inclusion of the rise of civil and criminal equity or com- 
parison with the equity of the early common law, the history of the court of 
chancery being only incidentally mentioned, and nothing of its special juris- 
diction in the field of trusts and uses—and the same with respect to the 
council's developing star chamber jurisdiction. A notable omission is the 
discussion in political theory at the time of the New Ordinances to be found 
in Chronicles of Edward I and I, which in the abstract notion of the crown, 
method of dealing with a recalcitrant king, and full recognition of the con- 
sequences of royal control of the courts left little to be added by the thinkers 
and actors of the Puritan Revolution. There is no discussion of the famous 
clause in the Statute of York or mention of Dr. Haskins’s recent monograph 
on the subject. Conditions leading to the disfranchising act of 1430 are not 
described, nor the process and significance of impeachment or bills of 
attainder. The significance of creating peers by letters patent as bearing on 
the future of the constitution is not explained. Again the question presents 
itself: for whom is the author writing? One thing is clear: this is no book 
for the prospective law student. Maitland and the judiciary are obscured. 
Tout and the administration are ascendant. 

Some errors or misconceptions may be noted. That old deceiver, commune 
consilium, reappears and haunts the pages from,174 to the end. At first dealt 
with rather cautiously, it grows upon the author until he calls it “the primary 
council of the realm” (it is even written concilium on p. 297). The univer- 
sality of “common counsel” as a form of expression in the writers of this 
period, which has been analyzed in great detail (Am. Hist. Rev., XXV, 1-17), 
is here narrowed and twisted to mean some preparliamentary assembly; and 
the nice distinction between concilium and consilittm observed by contem- 
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porary chroniclers and PE ‘which can be Howi by os of literally. 


thousands of contexts, is overlooked. The author has slipped into an error ' 


which warps his treatment of a leading theme. He neglects magnum .con- 
cilium, which was a frequent and meaningful term, and does not suspect 


that the communi concilio et consilio of William I’s ordinance is a corrupt’ 


text. The descriptive and nontechnical use of the term curia regis and all its 
manifold variants is not clearly understood, and the question of the institu- 
tional origin of the Norman king’s court is blurred. The first use of parlza- 
mentum in connection with a central assembly is still dated 1246, as in 
Stubbs, and there is also the mistake of attributing its early uses solely to 
chroniclers (see Mod. Language Rev., IX, 92, 93). Colloquium is treated as 
a developed assembly name in some way different from parliamentum and 
is made the subject of a transitive verb (p. 291). It is the plain meaning of a 
statement on page 215 that the king’s bench as well as the common bench 
derived from the bench of five justices which Henry II appointed in 1178, 
and the statement is made that “the Great Charter accepted a court of Com- 
mon Pleas as an established fact and fixed its session at Westminster”. It is 
not pedantry to point out, as has often been done, that the Charter mentions 
common pleas but not a court of common pleas (which was not an official 
name) or indeed a common bench. On page 313 reference is made to the 
royal summons in 1226 of four representative knights from each of eight 
counties (Rot. Litt. Claus., H, 153), but, apparently as a result of Stubbs's 
oversight, there is no mention of the summons of popularly elected knights 
from all the counties the next year (2bid., pp. 212-13). And there were thirty- 
seven counties in the thirteenth century, not thirty, as appears to be stated on 
page 351. The representative knights of 1254 are spoken of as summoned 
to “make a grant”, whereas the grant was made in the county courts, ‘and 
the knights were summoned to answer definitively, precise respondere, the 
same procedure being enjoined upon the diocesan synods and the represen- 
tative clergy who bore the records of their grants. A study of the summonses 
of 1227 and 1254 shows that it is incorrect to say that 1254 was “the first 
occasion when a single constituency of each and all in the shire was available 
as a basis of representation”. The first occasion was at the earlier date. In 
every connection, and especially in what relates to the origin of parliament, 
too distinct a line is drawn at 1272. The practices of representation, local 
election, concentration, and the king’s purposes in speaking with knights 
and burgesses had all been worked out before that date. The “aids, mises, 
and prises” of Confirmatio Cartarum are regarded as merely recalling Article 
12 of Magna Carta and also as having to do with wool. It seems unnecessary 
to point out the inaccuracies here. In all that relates to royal revenue the 
word taxation is often used in too broad and untechnical a way, and in 
matters touching import and export duties the author should surely have 
used the books and articles of Professor Gras. Besides the neglected author- 
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ities already noted, it may be remarked in conclusion how little of Maitland’s 
- pregnant writing is used. There is also slight reference to G. B. Adams's 
work, notwithstanding the debt owed him in the matter of the feudal con- 
tract. There is no mention of Professor Morris’s constitutional history to 1216 
or of Professor Stephenson’s research on urban origins. The apt caption of an 
earlier review of this book (The New Statesman and Nation, November 6, 
1937), “Stubbs Redivivus”, might well be expanded to “Stubbs Redivivus et 
Tout Triumphans”. 

The index is very disappointing. On the subject side it is so weak as to 
be of little use, while a large proportion of the names of persons is of obscure 
officials. ; 

University of Minnesota. A. B. WHITE. 


A History of the English Coronation. By Percy Ernst Scuramm, Professor 
of History in the University of Góttingen. Translated by Leopold G. 
Wickham Legg. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1937. Pp. xv, 283. 
$4.25.) 

Tuts study is based primarily on the ordo or form of ritual employed at 
the coronation and extends to England the type of investigation which the 
writer has carried on for various medieval lands on the Continent. The main 
theme is supplied by the changes in legal and religious ideas shown by suc- 
cessive ordines when interpreted in the light of history. The outcome is some 
useful history, in the statement of which the author displays a high order 
of scholarship. 

The first example of kingly anointing in England occurs in 787; the 
first coronation ordo, influenced by Frankish usage, appears in the time of 
Edgar. Through an ordo half Anglo-Saxon, used in France from about 980, 
the skeleton of the French coronation became much the same as the English. 
A second English ordo became from 1059 the basis of the Hungarian corona- 
tion. After the Norman conquest the queen was crowned as a sharer in the 
royal power, though apparently never until 1274 at the same time as the 
king. The archbishop of Canterbury crowned both king and queen, and in 
case he was unable to do so, one of his suffragans performed the rite. The 
archbishop of York did not become his alternate until 1689. Since the Nor- 
man conquest the place of coronation has been Westminster. Upon the idea 
that coronation was a sacrament rested the assertion that an anointed king | 
could not ‘be deposed. Innocent IIT held that the power of the king was not 
superior to that of the church because he was anointed in a manner different 
from that of priestly consecration. The fact that the so-called Anselm ordo 
provided for consecration of the king with oil different from that used in 
the case of a bishop, is linked by Professor Schramm with the argument of 
rex et sacerdos, used earlier in the York anonymous manuscript to ‘justify 
the monarch’s control in ecclesiastical affairs. Yet coronation robes were in 
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many ways similar to ecclesiastical vestments; the king, from the time of 
Henry I, was popularly held to have a power in treating the sick; and a form 
of anointing to imply the king’s ecclesiastical power was occasionally used’ 
even in the fourteenth century. Only after the king had been legally declared 
head of the English church did Archbishop Cranmer pronounce the anoint- 
ing just a ceremony. 

The chapter of greatest interest to the student of constitutional history 
deals with the election and succession of the king. The Anglo-Saxon prin- 
ciple of election is shown to have been urged in some form to support every 
succession of the twelfth century except that of Richard I. Ever since 1404 
the succession is seen to have been sustained by act of parliament, for even 
the legal defects of the accession of James I were removed in this way. Such 
acts in most cases have meant the rejection of the stronger hereditary claim, 
more recently in the interest of certain constitutional principles and of the 
Protestant church. The proclamation of a new king on the day of his suc- 
` cessor’s death dates only from the sixteenth century. 

The scholar will regret the relegation of documentation to the conclusion 
of the work, which materially increases the difficulty in following the proofs 
offered by the learned author. 

University of California. W. A. Morris, 


Bartholomew of Exeter, Bishop and Canonist: A Study in the Twelfth 
Century, with the Text of Bartholomew's Penitential from the Cotton 
MS. Vitellius A. XI. By Dom Abrian Morey, Sometime Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1937. Pp. xi, 320. $6.50.) 

Tuts book is what one would call, to use a term of art, a “cabinet pic- 
ture”. The author paints around his central figure the life of the church in 
England during the twelfth century. This was the time of the Becket 
controversy and of the growth of the canon law in England and elsewhere. 
Thus there is no lack of tensions and dramatic conflicts, which are reflected 
in the life history of the eminent canonist, Bartholomew of Exeter. To be 
sure, the author’s leitmotiv is “the man and his work”, but in the first part 
of the book, composed of six chapters, there is much more than a mere 
sum of biographical data. The author puts the man, whose importance he 
does not overrate, in his milieu, understood in the broadest sense, and thus 
makes a contribution to the general twelfth century history of the Catholic 
Church in England. The second part of the book consists of an edition of 
Bartholomew’s penitential, which was suggested, as we are told, by Pro- 
fessor Holtzmann. 

While the first three chapters, dealing with the external circumstances 
of Bartholomew’s life, are of general interest only in so far as they show the 
typical curriculum vitae of a clergyman rising to prominence and the 
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difficulties into which the Becket controversy threw the whole contemporary 
English clergy, the next three are more significant. The one on the bishop 
as a papal judge-delegate, the longest in the book, is particularly impor- 
tant because it illustrates the working of the system. It shows that English 
canonistic studies have advanced a good deal since Maitland’s admirable 
Roman Canon Law in the Church of England was published forty years 
ago. Of course, Maitland's studies form the basis of our author’s exposition, 
perhaps a little too much so. The author should have given more critical 
attention to the sources and newer researches; thus Barraclough's theory of 
the “provocationes ad causam” in Acta Congressus Juridici Internationalis, 
III (Rome, 1936), could have been made use of on page 46. The unqualified 
assumption of a “normal process of canonical jurisdiction” (p. 46) seems 
rather questionable for this period (see Barraclough, Eng. Hist. Rev., LAU, 
494, n. 3). The author reaches the interesting conclusion that “the increased 
activity in England of the canon law at the end of the century was almost 
inevitable and that, even had Becket failed to resist, the king would have 
found it no easy task to run counter to the tendencies of the age”: This 
agrees with Barraclough’s view on this point. 

The edition of the penitential is preceded by a short introduction on the 
role and the origin of this type of literature, which purports to be no more 
than a brief summary of the more or less generally accepted views. The text 
of the penitential is accompanied by constant references to its immediate 
sources, viz., Burchard, St. Yves, Peter Lombard, and Gratian. It is known 
that after Gratian the treatment of penance became a theological matter | 
and ceased to be a legal topic dealt with by writers on canon law, and thus 
the publication of a post-Gratian penitential is of interest for the study of 
this development, which, in contrast to the copious literature on the early 
penitentials, has been rather neglected. One may regret that the author has 
refrained from any such analysis and has not attempted further to examine 
whether any influence was exerted by the refinements of the theory of 
penance on the development of secular criminal law. Such a study would 
seem to be rather promising for the twelfth century. Professor Oakley’s 
English Penttential Discipline and Anglo-Saxon Law in their Joint Influence 
(1923) would serve as an excellent model. 

Taken as a whole, this book is a highly valuable addition to the litera- 
ture on the twelfth century church. 

University of Minnesota. STEFAN A. RIESENFELD, 


Terrae Incognitae: Eine Zusammenstellung und kritische Bewertung der 
wichtigsten vorcolumbischen Entdeckungsreisen an Hand der dariiber 
vorliegenden Originalberichte. Von Dr. Ricsard Hennic, Hochschul- 
professor in Düsseldorf. Band II, 1200-1415 n. Chr., Beginn des 
Entdeckungs-Zeitalters. (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1938. Pp. x, 389. 6 gld.) 
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Dr. Hennig originally planned to include in Volume III of this series 
important travelers and explorers who lived between 1200 and 1492.’ Since 
a volume more than twice the size of the preceding ones would have been 
necessary for the materials which he had assembled, he has limited the 
present volume to the voyages of forty travelers who lived before 1415. The 
general arrangement of the material is the same as in the preceding volumes. 
Each chapter is divided into two sections: in the first part the editor pre- - 
sents selected passages from an edition of the traveler’s narrative, translating . 
the text if it is not already in German; in the second part he gives a sum- 
mary of the entire narrative and an estimate of its significance. He tends to 
choose more or less striking or picturesque descriptions. Sometimes a hun- 
dred or more pages of the original are omitted between the selected excerpts, 
at ether times only a few words. In the latter case the editor’s text may 
present puerile repetitions which lower the tone of the original. 

The editor’s choice of editions is not always fortunate. For Marco Polo 
he utilizes the edition of Hans Lemke (Hamburg, 1907), merely citing the 
edition of Benedetto for a minor comment in his critical remarks. Yet 
Benedetto’s edition contains scores of passages not found in Lemke’s. Some 
critics questioned the validity of these passages, but my discovery of the 
Toledo manuscript in 1932 gives a stamp of authority to the new passages 
of Benedetto. (See Speculum, XII, 1937, pp. 456-63. The Toledo manu- 
script has now been published by A. C. Moule and Paul Pelliot: Marco 
Polo: A Description of the World, Vol. Il, London, George Routledge, 
- 1938.) Dr. Hennig's statement about Sir John Mandeville (p. 162) may 
well be questioned: “Ein Ritter dieses Namens ist im England des 14. Jhds. 
jedenfalls nicht zu ermitteln . . .” (cf. K. W. Cameron, “A Discovery in 
John de Mandevilles”, Speculum, XI, 1936, pp. 351-59). 

In his criticism Dr. Hennig seldom touches on the influences of other 
travelers, of atlases, maps, etc. He includes a chapter on the legendary dis- 
covery of the Madeira Archipelago by Machim. In addition to citing the 
famous legends of fabulous lands, historians should consider, I believe, the 
possibility of the influence of more popular folklore on the mind of 
medieval youth. In the Primera crónica of Alfonso el Sabio (p. 341a), 
Charlemagne receives Galiana in an inhospitable manner, and the latter 
answers: “Don Maynet, si yo sopiesse aquella tierra o dan soldada por 
dormir, pero que mugier so, yrme ya alla morar.” More than two cen- 
turies later, at the time of the discovery of America, almost the same words 
appear in the mouth of Pármeno in the Celestina (Act VIII). 

Although Dr. Hennig has apparently assembled his materials rather 
hastily, his vast knowledge of geographical lore is reflected throughout the 
greater part of the volume. The source which he cites on page 333 should 
read Volume 26 instead of Volume 75. 

There is need of a work similar to Terrae Incognitae in English, with 
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a more up-to-date bibliography and a more careful selection of passages, 
written for the layman as well as for the scholar. 
The University of Wisconsin. J. Homer HeErrIoTT. 


Magna Carta. Vorgelegt von Frrrz Cramer, von Berlin. Angenommen auf 
Antrag von Herrn Prof. Dr. Karl Meyer. [Abhandlung zur Erlangung 
der Doktorwiirde der Philosophischen Fakultát, 1, der Universitat 
Ziirich.] (Merano: S. Poetzelberger. 1937. Pp. 1, 284. 25 Swiss fr.) 
Tue Great Charter is a subject that has not been exhaustively treated. 

Some years hence, when all the documents of the royal archives—and others 
if possible—shall have been published for the reign of King John, a defini- 
tive work can be written. Meanwhile, with only the sources at present at 
our disposal, there would have been an opportunity, by minute analysis, to 
‘elucidate certain questions still obscure, such as the real reasons for the 
differences between the Petition of the Barons, the Great Charter, and its 
confirmations. I have myself recently tried to show that there is an advan- 
tage in explaining and interpreting the Petition of the Barons before at- 
tempting a consideration of the charter elaborated by the king’s counselors; 
but I did not claim to give more than a sketch. 

Mr. Cramer’s book is not a work of this kind. He has certainly devoted 
to it prolonged labor, and respect should be paid to his conscientiousness, 
honesty, and devotion to historical research. He will be repaid for it by 
the competence that he has acquired in the course of his investigation. The 
very extensive apparatus of bibliography, references, citations, and collations 
with which this three-hundred page book is loaded has at least given the 
author himself a great mass of information. He has worked over a very 
extensive surface. It remains for him to dig deeply. It is to be hoped that 
in his future work he will dispense with so much citation of modern his- 
torians and not be afraid to have opinions of his own. 

_ As to the contents of the book: In spite of its length, the twenty-page 
bibliography is not exhaustive. There are omissions. For example, to make 
his note on utlagatio more precise Mr. Cramer ought to have consulted 
the best study, that of André Réville (“Abjuratio regni”, Rev. Hist., Vol. L, 
1892). But I don’t consider such omissions as so serious. The important 
thing is to cite the essential and to have read and read carefully everything 
that is cited. I wonder if Mr. Cramer has read all the works which he 
enumerates. It does not appear that he has made use of the excellent book 
of W. A. Morris, The Medieval English Sheriff. He would have found 
there a substantia! chapter on the sheriffs in the time of King John and the 
complaints that were made against them. 

Mr. Cramer gives the text of the Great Charter, accompanied by a 
German translation of which some criticism may be made. Proper names 
are translated in general according to the somewhat too informal methods 
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of English historians or even without any method at all: “Johannes filius 
Hugonis” becomes “John Fitz Hugo” and later (p. 26) appears as “John 
Fitz Hugh”. In the first article of the charter the expression, so strange, 
“sciatis nos . . . in primis concessisse Deo” is translated by “Wisset das Wir 
... als erstes Gott gelobt .. . haben”. The word ballivus is translated by 
Beamte; it would clearly be better to leave it untranslated, as the majority of 
German scholars do. 

Mr. Cramer does not concern himself with the history of the crisis of 
1215 and devotes his book to an exposition of the articles of the charter. He 
disregards the order in which they were written and adopts an order which 
he regards as more natural. This is a very dangerous procedure and one 
which is not always skillfully carried out by the author. I could have 
understood the juxtaposition of Article 12 (on the feudal aids) and Article 
14 (on the meetings of the magnum concilium); but he postpones this last 
to the end and places it in the group where the “guarantee clauses” are 
assembled. This gives a distorted view and shows a lack of interest in the 
order followed by the framers of the charter. Is it merely accidental that 
the articles that interested the barons come first? 

I cannot follow the author step by step in the mass of irrelevant dis- 
cussions, of divergent interpretations, of citations of Anglo-Norman and 
foreign texts, where he continually wanders and where his readers are in 
danger of losing sight of the subject of the book. The citations are ex- 
cessive; the entire text of the Inquest of Sheriffs as well as whole pages of 
the Dialogue of the Exchequer, for example, are taken from Stubbs’s Select 
Charters, which is accessible in all libraries. Mr. Cramer wastes his time in 
giving a confusing bibliography on the condition of the peasant in England 
as well as in compiling long notes on the will, the marriage portion, and 
the dower in the style of elementary law lectures. 

It would have been desirable if he had given his considered judgment 
on the disputed articles of the charter. His manner of interpreting Articles 
12 and 14, of which I have just spoken, is a typical example of the ex- 
cessive timidity which seizes him when he comes to the heart of his sub- 
ject. He adheres here to the traditional view: he believes that commune 
consilium regni means magnum concilium. In his bibliography, however, 
he cites an article by Albert Beebe White (Am. Hist. Rev., XXV, 1-17) 
which seems to show clearly that commune consilium was not used in this 
sense in England and means, in this context, general assent, public opinion. 
Why does Mr. Cramer not give his reasons for disregarding this interpre- 
tation? The subject is surely important enough. He does me the honor to 
refer to my opinion that Article 14 is not a guarantee to the English people 
of the principle of consent to taxation. I emphasize the fact that it does not 
appear either in the Petition of the Barons or in the confirmations of the 
charter. I believe that far from having been demanded by the barons, 
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. it was skillfully inserted in the charter by the king’s counselors not to 
assure consent to taxation but to annul the right which the vassals arrogated 
to themselves of consenting individually. Mr. Cramer holds cautiously to 
the old interpretation, but he ought to have explained why he thinks that I 
am wrong. Here again he avoids a discussion of great importance. 

In conclusion, this book is not the one we were waiting for. It will, 
however, be consulted as a useful repository of facts, of texts, and of his- 
torians’ opinions on English institutions in the thirteenth century. 

Parts. Cu. Petrr-DUTAILLIs. 


The Crusade in the Later Middle Ages. By Aziz Suryat Ariya, Professor 
of Medieval (including Oriental) History in the University of Bonn, 
Sometime Charles Beard and University Fellow of the University of 
Liverpool, and History Tutor, University of London. (London: 
Methuen and Company. 1938. Pp. xvi, 604, 305.) 

Dr. Atiya has made a comprehensive study of the idea, first set forth in 
the publications of the Société de l’Orient latin, that the crusades as a gen- 
eral European movement did not cease with the fall of Acre in 1291. He 
has proved that they remained a vital force in European and especially in 
papal politics, though with some change in immediate objective. The old 
idea of conquering the Holy Land directly gave way before a greater under- 
standing of Eastern conditions. St. Louis had attempted the conquest of 
Egypt, and even of Tunis, as the key to Jerusalem. Later proponents sug- 
gested conquering the Ottoman Turks or, better still, the schismatic Greeks 
before attacking Palestine itself. 

In his Crusade of Nicopolis, published in 1934 (reviewed in Am. Hist. 
Rev., XL, 548-49), Dr. Atiya announced his intention of providing a com- 
plete work on the later crusades from all sources, Western and Oriental. He 
has amply fulfilled his promise. The present book includes a short preface 
on the possibility of the success of a crusade in the period; an exhaustive 
discussion of the works of pilgrims and propagandists of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries; a description of Eastern Christendom, of the relations of 
Europe with the Mongols, and of such Latin missionaries to the Near, 
Middle, and Far East as had bearing on the crusade; and a scholarly — 
account of the crusading movement, expedition by expedition. A closing 
chapter discusses the counterpropaganda of the Islamic world and the 
reaction of the East to Western attacks. 

To complete so large a task required years of painstaking research. 
Every problem has been re-examined from the sources, with copious ref- 
erences to modern opinion. A new reading of the manuscripts in all the 
chief repositories in Europe and the East and personal investigation of the 
scenes of the attack on Alexandria by Pierre de Lusignan and of the battle- 
field of Nicopolis offer fresh interpretations and points of view. Scholars 
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will be interested in the tabulation of the contents of the recently dis- 
covered. Mamluk correspondence with Aragon from the Archivio de la 
Corona de Aragon in Barcelona, given in the appendix. Other appendixes 
provide complete lists of pilgrims and travelers, with references to the 
_ manuscripts or printed editions of their accounts, a list of the crusaders, and 
chronological tables. There is an admirably arranged bibliography and an 
index. The reviewer notes the omission of C. W. David’s new edition of 
De expugnatione Lyxbonensí (Columbia University Press, 1936) from the 
bibliography. 

The failure of the later crusades is attributed to the lack of discipline 
and tactical skill on the part of the Westerners, not to the overwhelming 
numbers of the enemy. The commercial greed of the Genoese and Venetians 
vitiated all proposals for an economic blockade to bring Egypt to terms. 
(“Sanctions” seem destined to ill-success.) Sometimes the Italians warned 
the sultan of impending attack or diverted such attacks to their own profit. 
The insistence of the papacy on complete submission of the Eastern churches 
also prevented co-operation with Christians in the East, long after the im- 
possibility of a reunion of the churches was apparent. The final disillusion- 
ment of Western chivalry at Nicopolis made further enthusiasm impossible. 

The illustrations, two of them in color, the maps, the type and format 
are well chosen. The proofreading is excellent. Errors are few and in the 
main such as will not confuse the reader. 

New York University. A. A. BEAUMONT, JR. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


The Crescent and the Rose: Islam and England during the Renaissance. 
By SamueL C. CHew. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1937. 
Pp. xviii, 583. $5.00.) 

Tuts book concerns itself with what was known about Turkey and the 
Near East in late Tudor and early Stuart England. It is based upon an 
exhaustive analysis of all that was written on the subject by English traders 
and travelers. Professor Chew does not attempt to criticize what was 
written or to appraise its accuracy. He is concerned rather with what 
Englishmen believed to be true than with what actually was true. As we 
should expect from him, his chief emphasis is upon the Near East in Eliza- 
bethan literature and drama. But he gives us what is probably the best 
account in print of the famous Sherley Brothers, and he has an excellent 
chapter on Mediterranean pirates, particularly on the English renegades 
among them, such as the notorious Captain Ward. 

He makes no attempt to follow systematically such subjects as the 
growth of trade or the development of political relations with the Near 
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East. We hear little of the vicissitudes of the Levant Company, of 
Venetian and French trade rivalry, and not so much as he might have told 
us about the efforts of William Harborne and Edward Barton, Elizabeth’s 
agents at Constantinople, to stir up the Turk against the Spaniard. In this 
connection we commend to his attention the correspondence of Harborne 
and Barton printed by Pears (English Historical Review, VIII, 439-66) and 
Read ( Walsingham, III, 326-32), the well-documented account of Harborne’s 
embassy by Rawlinson (Transactions of the Royal Historical Soctety, 4th 
ser., V, 1-27), and Harborne’s own (unpublished) narrative in the British 
Museum (Lansdowne MSS., LVII, no. 23, ff. 65-66). We commend also 
the correspondence of the Venetian ambassador at the Porte (Cal. S.P., 
Venetian, 1581-91). Professor Chew seems to have ignored in general the 
very considerable amount of material on Turkey in the English diplomatic 
correspondence of the times. But he may, perhaps justly, take the position 
that these diplomatic dispatches were confidential documents which had 
little or nothing to do with shaping English opinion. 

As a whole the book is a scholarly as well as a delightful piece ‘of 
work. Though it is addressed primarily to students of literature, it contains 
a great deal of value to students of history. 

University of Pennsylvania. Convers Rzap. 


English Political Thought, 1603-1660. By J. W. ALLEN, Late Professor of 
History, Bedford College, University of London. Volume I, 1603-1644. 
(London: Methuen and Company. 1938. Pp. x, 525. 215.) 

Tue field of political theory, as Professor Allen rightly suggested ten 
years ago in the introduction to his History of Political Thought in the 
Sixteenth Century, is one generally neglected by historians. Other topics 
have doubtless been slighted hitherto because of lack of interest. This can 
scarcely be the explanation, however, in the case of political theory, since it 
is concerned with principles which for centuries have aroused the keenest 
controversy. It seems more probable that historians have been reluctant to 
deal with this subject because of the number and magnitude of the prob- 
lems which it presents. The writer who grapples with it not only suffers 
from all the ills to which his colleague, the constitutional historian, is 
heir, but other serious ones as well. He must, of course, separate the 
marrow of his subject from the bone of contemporary political events and 
yet refer to these often enough to explain the living origin of the concepts 
with which he is dealing. He is torn between the desire to explain his 
subject in terms of its own age only and the necessity of giving it some 
intelligible modern form, as by making it a portion of the story of how 
the present came to be. To all these, and similar, difficulties of a general 
sort there are added, in the case of the historian of political theory, other 
difficult problems. He must keep in mind the development of abstract 
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theories while adequately treating the individuals and their works in which 
these theories find expression. He must distinguish idealistic thought from 
realistic, the wishes of utopian dreamers from the arguments which counsel 
at the bar have found it expedient to employ in presenting a given case 
before a particular tribunal. Shall he neglect one or the other of these 
types of theory, and, if not, how is he to treat his material in any coherent 
order without losing sight of this fundamental distinction? Surely the pio- 
neer author who ventures into such a briar patch of thorny problems earns 
his readers’ gratitude. 

Mr. Allen has not only done this but has also presented his material in 
a fresh way, for he writes as a strong royalist. Such a treatment of early 
Stuart history on scholarly lines has been overdue for some time. When no 
secret is made of the author’s sympathies, the intelligent reader must wel- 
come a documented argument for the policy of the crown in matters on 
which the opposition view has long held sway among the historical pro- 
fession. 

Yet it must be said that the author has made generous use of his pio- 
neer's license. He has forgotten the cautions called for by the above men- 
tioned difficulties, some of which he himself pointed out a decade back, 
and the clarity of his focus has been affected. Interspersed with treatments 
of subjects which belong to political theory, as generally understood, the 
reader now finds discussions of political events, expositions of various 
‘theological outlooks, and even some pointed strictures on the prose style of 
Milton’s controversial pamphlets. 

This breadth of interest has limited the space available for particular 
theorists, even though the author now devotes an entire volume to the 
thought of a single country during less than half a century. Bacon and 
Raleigh, Hales and Chillingworth, Montague and Laud, Parker, Hunton, 
and many others are all considered in chapters so short as to admit of little 
analysis. Even that little is frequently weakened by the author’s apparent 
indifference to the contributions of predecessors in these specific fields. 
Surely a pioneer surveyor may take advantage of the scattered clearings in 
his territory. A consultation of the works, say, of Y. C. Hoe, W. K. Jordan, 
and Perry Miller would have greatly strengthened the discussions of parlia- 
mentary sovereignty, toleration, and Puritan thought. Some freshness of 
treatment may be gained by this method of ignoring most other secondary 
writers, but this cannot justify the comparative neglect of such sources as 
parliamentary journals and diaries. The development of the theory of the 
social compact is discussed without any reference whatever to Sir Edwin 
Sandys or his memorable speech in the House of Commons on May 21, 1614. 

In attempting the badly needed apologia for the royal policy in this 
period the author relies on the argument that common law precedents were 
on the side of the royal theory, which in his view resolves itself into the not 
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unreasonable claim of the right to break the law in times of emergency 
(pp. 4-25, especially pp. 12, 14). Yet, if I have not misunderstood him, he 
then appears to damage his case by conceding—in the face of contemporary 
Continental analogies to the contrary—the inevitability of the triumph of 
the rising tide of opposition (pp. 40-43, 359-62) with whose virtual victory 
in 1644 the volume ends. Similarly, on the ecclesiastical side, he accepts the 
liberal theory to the extent of defending the high church position by claim- 
ing for its advocates a superiority in the virtues which are generally sup- 
posed to be peculiar to their theological rivals, instead of arguing for them 
on their own particular merits, which were certainly not inconsiderable. 
The complexity of his thought on Puritanism—of which he makes the 
desire for assurance of election the distinguishing feature—may be briefly 
suggested by the following puzzle: “No one is likely to deny that Prynne 
was a representative Puritan (p. 278).” “There were Puritans who, like 
Prynne, were Erastian; but they, it seems to me, were eccentric and ex- 
ceptional (p. 302).” 

A recent president of the American Historical Association, who has 
done a great deal of pioneering in this very difficult field, is said to have 
contemplated at one time the publication of a summary of his findings. It 
is to be hoped that the project has not been abandoned, for the subject 
still needs the master touch. 

The University of Chicago. M. M. KNAPPEN. 


A Commentary on Macaulay's History of England. By Sir CHARLES FIRTH, 
Sometime Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Ox- 
ford. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. ix, 375. $7.50.) 
Tue lectures which constitute the chapters of this volume were first 

delivered more than twenty-five years ago, but the lapse of time has not 
appreciably diminished their worth. Through them Sir Charles Firth hoped 
to encourage students of the period of Macaulay’s History to maintain an 
open mind and to seek to weave new evidence “into the tissue of the na- 
tional story”. This the reader should constantly bear in mind for it prob- 
ably serves to explain why Firth laid particular stress upon Macaulay’s 
defects on the one hand, and, on the other, upon evidence which Macaulay 
neglected, or of whose existence he was, perhaps unavoidably, unaware. In 
consequence the judgments here expressed are generally adverse to the Whig 
historian, although, since no general summary is effected, it may be that 
they do not express the author’s complete opinion. Allusion is made to some 
of Macaulay’s merits, but in general they fall into the background. 

Yet the treatment accorded the History is illuminating, although not 
always novel. Of special worth is the commentary on Macaulay’s manner 
of writing and on his use of authorities. Firth holds that Macaulay’s de- 
termination to write a history that would interest everybody who could 
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read led him to use the devices of the orator rather than those of the writer, 
with resultant exaggeration. Macaulay's skill in combining the difficult 
materials of his celebrated Third Chapter is recognized, although here, as 
elsewhere, Sir Charles discovers an unscientific teridency “to generalise too 
boldly from imperfect data”. Due credit is given for the use of newspapers, 
pamphlets, the literature, and even the “facetiae” of the day, but it is 
pointed out that Macaulay was unaware of the dangers involved in using 
some of these authorities to establish facts, and that “when his personal 
prejudices came into play his vigilance relaxed”. 

The chapter entitled “Macaulay’s Errors” constitutes the most con- 
siderable indictment which Firth presents. The combination of a phe- 
nomenal memory, which converted impressions into realities, with what 
Macaulay himself described as imaginative “castle building”, led too often 
to historical disaster on the part of one who “scorned neutrality”. Con- 
jectures are stated as facts, “omniscience intervenes to supply the want of 
evidence”, and “severe censure” is deserved when authorities are edited or 
altered as is sometimes the case. 

Out of his wealth of knowledge Sir Charles indicates major bodies 
of material which even now call for investigation and enumerates 
Macaulay’s omissions, both major and minor. His own scientific treatment 
of evidence is apparent when he handles such matters as the breaking of 
the boom at Londonderry and the Brest expedition. His command of the 
biographical and critical literature on Macaulay is manifest in many quick 
summaries and numerous asides. But it is his telling analysis of the defects, 
pardonable and otherwise, of Macaulay’s History, his exposition of the 
“besetting sins” of its author, that renders Firth’s Commentary welcome to 
an audience larger than that which listened to the lectures of prewar days 
though inevitably smaller than that which Macaulay stirred. 

Brown University. Rosert H. GEORGE. 


The Organization of the English Customs System, 1696-1786. By ELIZABETH 
EveLyNoLa Hoon. [The American Historical Association.] (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1938. Pp. ix, 322. $4.00.) 

Dr. Hoon began this study in the hope of shedding further light on the 
effects upon the colonial tobacco trade of the abuses in the English customs 
service. Perhaps in consequence she approaches the matter with the notion 
that eighteenth century bureaucrats had some closely articulated policy 
known as mercantilism which, consciously and consistently applied, actually 
interfered with the real business of collecting the maximum revenue author- 
ized by the statutes. Yet after a categorical statement that “the customs 
system, then, was the instrument of putting mercantilist policy into effect 
at the British ports”, mercantilism is happily allowed to give way to a clear, 
well-organized, and interesting description of the customs service from the 
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date of the passing of the last Navigation Act to the year preceding Pitt’s 
Consolidation Act. l 

To set the stage, some indication is given of the complexity of the 
administrative problems dealt with by the customs service. By 1784 no less 
than 100 separate accounts of customs had been opened, of which 68 were 
still in force, levying many differently rated and computed duties on the 
same commodities. By 1784 the tobacco duties were five times the value of 
the tobacco; between 1759 and 1784 the duties on tea ranged between 65 
per cent and 120 per cent. Each duty was paid separately by the merchant, 
kept in a different account by the collector, and allocated by the exchequer 
to the special fund or service indicated by statute. 

The treasury board constituted the final authority in customs matters, 
but the board of customs commissioners were entrusted with their practical 
administration, They regulated procedure, supervised personnel, considered 
merchants’ petitions, and formulated customs policy. They concerned them- 
selves with a vast amount of the business of the Port of London, even in 
routine matters, and, though their supervision of the outports was more 
general, every questionable case might be submitted to the board by local 
officials. Miss Hoon lets us see the commissioners and their secretaries and 
clerks at work in the east wing of the custom house, beginning the day 
with breakfast together and even sacrificing holidays to the press of busi- 
ness. Directly subject to the commissioners was a central office for the 
receipt of revenue and the preparation of accounts, made up of the receiver 
general, the receiver of fines and forfeitures, the receiver of the super- 
annuation fund and other treasurers, the controller general and other 
auditors, the inspectors of personnel, such as the general surveyors, and the 
legal experts who supervised prosecutions and advised the board on ques- 
tions of policy. 

The survey of the central agencies is followed by a close examination of 
the complex organization of the Port of London and of the less highly 
developed custom houses of the outports. The next chapter, headed “Per- 
sonnel”, is one of the most interesting in the volume, since it endows the 
abstract official with some of our common humanity. Something of the 
same human interest crops out in the details of the actual procedure in- 
volved in a merchant’s passing his goods through the customs, A certain 
lesser appeal attaches to the account of the efforts of the customs officers to 
stop smuggling through land and water patrols. A description of the pro- 
cedure in cases of seizure for smuggling concludes the volume. 

Profound research is evident on every page of Dr. Hoon’s work. At 
times it seems that a great deal of detail is introduced which is scarcely 
necessary to an understanding of the organization of the English customs 
system in the eighteenth century. But much of this very detail is evidence 
of first importance for the significant question of the quality of govern- 
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ment provided in England in this period. Through her intimate views of 
one of the greatest departments of the state machine at work, Dr. Hoon 
provides new material for a revaluation of the concept of the inefficiency 
and corruption of government in the eighteenth century as it derives from 
the scarcely objective delineations of later reformers. There were abuses. 
The fixation of salaries made the fee system inevitable. Patronage appoin- 
tees were often poorly chosen. Short hours and frequent holidays—dare a 
modern even hint that they were altogether bad? Failure to consolidate 
new levies with old, probably impossible as long as specific levies were ear- 
marked for specific obligations, made for complexity; and complexity made 
for fraud. But on the whole Dr. Hoon shows that the bodies in executive 
control were sound and that they made “endless efforts” to secure the just 
and efficient working of the customs system. Encouragement of every kind 
was given to deserving officers for good service, and penalties were in- 
flicted for violation of trust. The customs board were aware of abuses, 
such as those of useless and outworn offices, heavy fees, and long absences, 
and sought to reduce or abolish them. “The Commissioners were con- 
scientious in duty and intelligent and fair in their decisions on customs 
cases”, says Dr. Hoon; and from the evidence in her volume the same quali- 
ties were prevalent among the lower officers with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions. l 

In some way or other, perhaps through her long researches in England, 
Dr. Hoon has been exposed to the disease known as the English Index. 
It is true that in elaborate cross references and subheadings she shows 
acquaintance with the American variety; but the pernicious foreign infec- 
tion is evident in connection with such entries as London, Merchants, 
Seizures, and others. Instead of 164 undifferentiated page references under 
Customs Board, in a book of 291 pages of text, would it have been less 
useful to cite pp. 1-291, passim? Or possibly to omit such citations alto- 
gether? 

Uniwersity of Illinois. F. C. Drerz. 


The Clandestine Organization and Diffusion of Philosophic Ideas in France 
from 1700 to 1750. By Ira O. Wane, Associate Professor of Modern 
Languages in Princeton University. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press. 1938. Pp. ix, 329. $3.50.) 

In this volume the author has set himself the task of proving his thesis 
that there existed during the first half of the eighteenth century a clandes- 
tine manuscript literature in France, sufficiently important to establish “a 
solid foundation of liberalism upon which the writers of 1750-1789 had to 
build”. In the main the volume consists of a study of the most influential of 
the manuscript treatises: the number of copies in existence; where they are 
to be found; a comparative study of the various copies; and an analysis of 
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each treatise and an estimate of its importance. The solid scholarship and 
meticulous care shown by the author in presenting details give considerable 
validity to his thesis. 

These manuscript treatises were a means of defying the censorship, 
which was fairly strict during the first half of the century. Copies were 
made, both by professional and nonprofessional copyists, and circulated or 
sold by literary bootleggers. There is no way of knowing exactly how 
many were written or the extent of the circulation. In some instances even 
the authors are unknown. From those treatises that he has been able to 
track down, the author concludes that the clandestine philosophic move- 
ment was both active and widespread and that its influence reached not 
only readers but also famous writers. It is known that Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Montesquieu, and Holbach made use of them. The treatises described by 
the author are nearly all devoted to attacks on revealed religion in general 
and on Christianity in particular, generally from the deistic viewpoint. 
This underground stream of propaganda prepared the audience for the 
Voltaire of Ferney, who is now seen to be the culmination, not the begin- 
ning, of the anti-Christian movement in eighteenth century France. Some- 
times the underground stream bubbled to the surface, as in the cases of the 
Lettres philosophiques of Voltaire and the Lettres persanes of Montesquieu, 
which appeared during the first half of the eighteenth century. 

The best known of the clandestine treatises is the Testament of Jean 
Meslier, to which an admirable chapter of the present study is devoted. 
This bitter denunciation of Christianity by a renegade priest was widely 
circulated in manuscript before it appeared in print in the later part of 
the century, when the censorship was relaxed. In the opinion of the 
author, the Testament “is unique in that it embraces all the scope of eight- 
eenth century liberal criticism”. 

The greatest single influence on the clandestine writers was Spinoza. 
His Tractatus, with its scientific method of Biblical criticism, later known 
as Higher Criticism, “was more than a model: it was both a wealth of 
information and a stimulus to the further development of free thought”. 
There was also considerable English influence, which took the form of 
translations of the writings of the English deists, especially those of Toland 
and Woolston. 

For all its admirable qualities the volume has serious limitations. It 
treats the anti-Christian propaganda as an isolated phenomenon with little 
or no relation to the historic background. And the author does not seem 
to be aware of the great social transformation that France experienced in 
the eighteenth century of which the intellectual ferment was, in part, the 
expression. The clandestine treatises, to judge by the author’s attitude, must 
have been endowed with a miraculous power of spontaneous fecundity, one 
manuscript generating another. The volume is essentially a scholarly cata- 
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logue rather than a work on intellectual history and hence more valuable 
to the librarian than to the historian. 
The City College, New York. J. SALwYN SCHAPIRO. 


The Charity School Movement: A Study of Eighteenth Century Puritanism 
in Action. By M. G. Jones, Fellow of Girton College, Lecturer in His- 
tory in the University of Cambridge. (Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xiii, 446. $7.00.) 

Tue movement for national education in the British Isles is customarily 
considered a nineteenth century phenomenon and is associated with the 
growth of radicalism, of belief in progress, and of the new factories. Miss 
Jones wants to date the beginnings of the movement in the seventeenth 
century, when the first charity schools were set up in Wales. She sees it as 
continuing throughout the eighteenth, with hundreds of schools established 
and hundreds of thousands of children taught to read, and merging with, 
indeed providing the structural organization for, the successful educational 
societies of Bell and Lancaster. This is her major thesis, backed by wide 
study in little known or used printed and manuscript sources. 

Charity schools were distinguished by four characteristics: they were 
for the children of the poor; they emphasized the reading, writing, and 
memorizing of religious catechisms; they were complete in themselves, not 
designed as stepping-stones to grammar or other schools; and they were 
supported’ by annual voluntary contributions from puritanical-minded men 
and women. These schools are mentioned in all histories of British edu- 
cation as an outgrowth of the reforming zeal of Queen Anne’s reign, which 
succumbed to the “general apathy” of the mid-century. Miss Jones does 
not deny that interest in them slackened in the third decade, though she 
makes great point, without very much supporting and with no statistical 
evidence, of the numbers that lasted till the century’s end. A continuous 
and sustained movement can be found only if one jumps in turn from one 
part of the British Isles to another, for when contributions fell off in one 
nation an eager group in another caught up the idea. Thus the schools of 
the Welsh Trust of 1672, lasting scarcely a decade, were followed in turn 
by those of the English S.P.C.K. in 1701, the Scottish $.P.C.K. in 1709 and 
1738, the Incorporated Society in Ireland in 1733, and Griffith Jones’s 
circulating schools in Wales in 1737. 

Not one of these joint-stock companies stressed education for education's 
sake. In Wales, up to 1779, when the funds became tied up in a chancery 
suit and the schools abruptly ceased, the object was a purely religious one. 
In England men hoped that the schools would discipline the lower classes 
to their proper station in life. Intended to be a means of social control, 
they soon developed into propaganda agencies, first for the Jacobites and then 
for the Whigs. That controversy killed the movement; the S.P.C.K. aban- 
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doned elementary education for the mission field in 1733. The Scots society — 
in the Highlands and the Incorporated Society in Ireland tried to use 
charity schools to destroy Catholicism, but they found it impossible to 
combat deep-rooted prejudice in the one locality or the quiet courageous 
work of the hedge-priest in the other. From this brief summary of Miss 
Jones’s argument it would appear that interest in popular education was 
sporadic and scattered, that the only continuity is in the idea of a charity- 
school organization, and that such pathetic, ill-supported schools as lasted’ 
beyond 1800 can scarcely be said to have contributed anything more than 
the form itself to the widespread educational movement of the nineteenth 
century. 

Neither educational ideas nor public interest in them can be divorced 
from general intellectual movements. Miss Jones seems to think that the 
flame of pure philanthropy burned always with a constant, steady glow, 
that the England of Sarah Trimmer and of John Howard felt the same 
way about poverty and human suffering as the England of Thomas 
Firmin and Robert Nelson. At times, indeed, she suggests that the growth 
of radical thought, the increase of more precise knowledge, and the re- 
ligious revivals left an influence upon education, but she makes no effort 
to correlate them with the charity-school movement. The unsatisfactory 
character of such generalizations, the too frequent repetitions, the occasional 
disorderliness of organization, all of which mar an otherwise very useful 
book, are not attributable to her lack of industry or of understanding, for 
she possesses both. They are rather the result of spreading the actual writing 
of this book over a number of years. Materials long a-gathering and ideas 
long a-forming should be brought and held to sharp focus in writing a book. 

Yale University. STANLEY PARGELLIS. 


Jacob Emden: A Man of Controversy. By Mortimer J. Comen. (Phila- 
delphia: Dropsie College for Hebrew and Cognate Learning. 1937. 
Pp. 336. $3.00.) 

Ir is well for the author of this book that he modified the title by the 
subtitle, for as a biography of the man whose name it bears, the work is 
deficient in many respects. Jacob Emden (1698-1776), an outstanding per- 
sonality in German Jewry during the eighteenth century, wrote many im- 
portant books in the field of Rabbinics and possessed a fine historical sense 
coupled with critical acumen. His analysis of the Zohar, the leading book of 
the Kabbala, was a veritable contribution to historical literary criticism and 
helped much towards the evolving of a better understanding of Jewish 
mysticism and its doctrines. Of all this we have very little in the present 
volume, where the literary phase of Emden's activity is dealt with in a few 
pages. 

The author was primarily interested in Emden's controversial activities, 
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and of these mainly in his strife with Jonathan Eibeschuetz, which lasted 
for years and created great commotion in world Jewry at the time and 
became also the concern of the governments of Denmark and the city of 
Hamburg. It is the story of this strife, which is told in detail occupying 
more than half of this work, that constitutes its chief merit. The same 
cannot be said of the treatment of Emden. Dr. Cohen attempts to analyze 
his personality from the point of view of Freudian psychology and en- 
_ deavors to explain his activities in that strife, as well as his life-long struggle 
against all erratic movements in Judaism arising from false Messianism and 
misleading mysticism, as caused chiefly by sexual repression and mental 
morbidity. That Emden was of a quarrelsome nature, unsuccessful in his 
aspirations, and in his attacks often resorted to gross exaggeration, may 
readily be admitted. But that he possessed an inferiority complex, lacked 
courage, or that sexual repression played such an important part in his 
personality is more than dubious. The author is biased in favor of 
Eibeschuetz, and many pages read like apologies for his favorite hero. The 
translation of passages from the original documents is affected by that bias. 

Engrossed in the task of proving his thesis, Dr. Cohen at times commits 
errors which he could easily have avoided. Thus he not only ascribes to 
Emden a work entitled Seder Olam Rabba we-Zutta but says that he wrote 
it in order to refute the doctrines of the Frankists (p. 257), though every 
student of Jewish history knows that the Seder Olam Rabba and the Seder 
Olam Zutta are historical works written in the second and the ninth century 
respectively. Emden merely edited them, adding some notes. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, this volume contains much material 
which throws light upon a notable episode in Jewish history and will be 
read with interest by students in that field, 

Hebrew Theological College, Chicago. Meyer WAXMAN. 


Africa Emergent: A Survey of Social, Political, and Economic Trends in 
British Africa. By W. M. MacmitLaN. (London: Faber and Faber. 
1938. Pp. 414. 155.) 

The Road to the North: South Africa, 1852-1886. By J. A. I. AGAR- 
HamiLToN, Senior Lecturer in the Department of Modern History, Uni- 
versity of Pretoria. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1937. 
Pp. xvi, 458. $7.50.) 

Iw the perennial and never-to-be-settled debate on the proper relationship 
between the social sciences the first of these books is significant. Professor 
Macmillan, himself a historian, demonstrates how profitable it can be for the 
historian to disregard the traditional barriers between history, economics, 
political science, and sociology. The result is a book which is not exactly 
history, yet could have been written only by a historian. 
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The key to Africa’s history and politics is 1ts deep poverty throughout 
the ages and the intractable nature of the wealth which it did contain. It 
was largely because Africa's bush and soil yielded so little that the sixteenth 
and seventeenth and eighteenth centuries plundered it of its people, or more 
accurately of its labor. At a moment when Africa seems fated to be the 
scene of more political shuffling between the imperialist powers, a book 
that deals with the economic and social realities of African society itself can 
only be timely. To such a task Professor Macmillan brings an experience 
such as only few students of Africa are likely to have. True to the advice 
of Carlyle that the historian must see as well as read, he has implemented 
research in documents and records by extensive tours. In Africa, espe- 
cially, personal acquaintance is vitally necessary, for the history of backward 
and illiterate peoples, through the default of customary materials, must be 
read in their living institutions and customs. Africa Emergent is an impor- 
tant book, rich in fact and suggestion. 

In the first four chapters is given the fullest and easily the best explana- 
tion that we have of why Africa is deficient in “most of the essential means 
of civilization”. Endemic diseases, debilitating parasites, foods of low 
dietetic value, soils deficient in essential chemicals, irregular rainfall—these 
go far to explain the centuries of African stagnation. 

When he has explained, Professor Macmillan goes on to persuade and 
to suggest reform. He puts forth the claim of the modern African to the 
material progress and the cultural rights which the Victorian empire prom- 
ised the dependent empire. In this phase of his study he constitutes him- 
self a commission of one to report upon the great variety of agencies which 
bear upon the life and effort of the modern African and to recommend how 
colonists, merchants, capitalists, government officials, missionaries, and 
others should make good their responsibilities to the great mass of over 
150,000,000 Africans. In this aspect of his study, students will want to read 
him side by side with Lord Hailey’s African Survey. Even here, however, 
Professor Macmillan’s criticism and recommendations are rich in stimu- 
lating historical analogies. 

In telling the story of white expansion northwards between 1852 and 
1886 Dr. Agar-Hamilton takes a first step toward what has long needed to 
be written, a history of land policy and settlement. Sometimes his con- 
clusions have to be dug out of his too-detailed pages. Yet in the main he 
shows real resource and wisdom in refusing to be misled by the red herrings 
and side issues of more than thirty years of unbroken land disputes. His 
discussion of the famous quarrel over the Diamond Fields, the source of 
so much bitterness in Anglo-Boer relations, is admirably direct, and his con- 
clusion suggests by implication that Downing Street was after all wise in 
ignoring the legal problem of ownership and concentrating instead on the 
practical problem of maintaining law and order. 
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The road running northward from the Cape Colony, which gives the 
book its title, was of strategic and commercial importance. It ran through 
an important area of native settlement, much of which is today the Pro- 
tectorate of Bechuanaland. After the annexation of the Diamond Fields in 
1871 the British government fought off effort after effort to saddle it with 
responsibility for the territory adjoining the Road to the North. When it 
finally annexed the Bechuana territory, in 1885, it did so reluctantly to 
prevent the Dutch republics, or possibly Germany, from closing the road. 
In spite of its reluctance it stumbled into one of its most constructive 
achievements in its tortuous South African policy. The Bechuanaland 
Protectorate is today one of the most spacious areas of native settlement 
guaranteed to the natives in all South Africa. 

It is a pity that the author has adopted the orthography of specialist 
students of the native languages. What may be gained in technical 
accuracy is lost in intelligibility. Names that usage had made familiar 
again become strange and often unpronounceable. 

The technical side of the book is meticulously done. There are very 
few slips. The two maps at the end are clear and most useful. It is a pity 
that the expense of printing a monograph such as this precludes a still freer 
use of maps. A map of the water resources of Bechuanaland or reproduc- 
tions of some of Colonel Moysey’s sketches of interspersed white and black 
settlement, to be found in the Public Record Office, would be a great help 
in following involved passages. 

The State University of Iowa. C. W. DE KIEWIET. 


South West Africa in Early Times: Being the Story of South West Africa 
up to the Date of Maharero's Death in 1890. By HEINRICH VEDDER. 
Translated and edited by Cyrm G. Hatt. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1938. Pp. xv, 525. $6.00.) 

In this volume Dr. Heinrich Vedder, to whom students of African his- 
tory are already heavily in debt, tells the story of South West Africa from 
earliest times to 1890. He is chiefly concerned with the migrations and wars 
of the native tribes, mainly in the nineteenth century, though he includes 
the earliest contacts of European navigators with the country and the later 
explorations of the white man. The German occupation in 1884 is referred 
to but is not described in full; it does not properly belong to the history of 
the natives, which is given here for the first time in very great detail. The 
reconstruction of native history was no simple matter; it was made from 
“old notes, letters, reports, and diaries and, to a lesser extent, from infor- 
mation given by word of mouth by Europeans and natives who have been 
long in the land”. The author is fully justified in believing that students 
“will not be able to learn anywhere else” the things that constitute the 
story told in this book. 
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Many readers might feel inclined at first sight to agree with Dr. Vedder 
in his modest view that the book can have only a limited appeal, “for much 
that it contains is of very minor importance in comparison with the great 
events of the world at large, and can only be interesting to those who have, 
in some way or other, become closely identified with our sunny land”. The 
author deals mainly with the tyranny of the Orlams, chiefly under Jonker 
Afrikander, with the Herero struggle for independence, and with Henrik 
Witbooi’s war against the Hereros. The names are local, the customs are 
strange, and the reader must frequently refer to the maps in the book to 
make certain that he is aware of what is going on. The style is simple, 
direct, unadorned. Despite the ambitions of the translator to make the 
English text as nearly as possible “according to Fowler”, errors of grammar 
and style are in evidence here and there. 

The book has in it much of the quality that gives the Old Testament 
a significance transcending ancient Palestine. This comparison with the 
Old Testament is intentional, for the reader is often reminded of a similar- 
ity as he reads of the warring nomadic tribes, of the watch set over herds of 
cattle, of the struggle for water, of brutal chieftains who raid and kill on 
slightest provocation; consciences they do not appear to have, except when 
missionaries, like the prophets of the Old Testament, warn and seek to 
restrain them. 

Apart from its general sociological interest Vedder's book is to. be 
recommended to those who think of Africa as a Garden of Eden until the 
white man entered it in the serpent’s role. Among native Africans there 
was an imperialism as real in its results and as material in its purposes as 
that of the Europeans. This volume deserves credit for reminding us of 
this very important fact. 

Yale University. _ Harry R. Rupin. 


Le Président de Brosses et l Australie. Par ALAN Carry Taytor. [Etudes de 
Littérature étrangére et comparée, Collection dirigée par Paul Hazard.] 
(Paris: Boivin € Cie. 1937. Pp. 190. 30 fr.) l 
In the decades before the French Revolution celebrated writers in 

France, almost to a man, pointed out the evils of colonial expansion. They 

saw in oversea possessions a cause of useless wars; they pictured the horrors 

of slavery and the slave trade. In Voltaire's jaundiced eye Canada appeared 
as nothing more than some “acres of snow”-—a phrase destined to be too 
famous. He and other philosophes did, it is true, appreciate the value of 
some parts of the empire, but they could not regard them as worth what 
they had cost and were costing in human lives and treasure. Thanks to 
their attacks, public faith in the value of colonies was badly shaken. 

Yet, paradoxically enough, the concept of a perfect colony persisted in 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Dr. Taylor's welcome little 
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volume on the neglected Charles de Brosses and his interest in Australia 
helps to illustrate it. De Brosses was a provincial magistrate whose travels 
from his native Dijon were confined to journeys to Paris and Italy. But 
Europe alone did not constitute the world of this firm believer in empire. 
Led at first to the study of geography by his father, De Brosses was later 
prompted to take a particular interest in Australia (or what was known of 
it) from reading Buffon and Maupertuis. He wrote several memoirs on the 
subject, and from these grew his Histoire des navigations aux Terres aus- 
trales, which appeared in two volumes in 1756. English and German trans- 
lations followed after the Seven Years’ War. 

Dr. Taylor not only performs the useful service of summarizing the 
contents of this work but also shows its influence on the voyages of 
Bougainville and Cook. In a few years the geographical questions posed 
by De Brosses in regard to Australia were answered. In answering them, 
however, the explorers failed to found colonies, as he had proposed. Not 
until near the close of the eighteenth century did Australia first receive 
white settlers—and these in the form of convicts. 

De Brosses’s rules for colonizing arrest attention. An expedition sent 
out for the purpose of founding an establishment, he wrote, should bear in 
mind scientific as well as commercial and military considerations. It should 
promote agriculture rather than the search for precious metals. And it 
must not interfere with the religion of the natives. While De Brosses ex- 
pressed no objection to Negro slavery—the antislavery movement was still 
in its infancy—he wanted full justice ‘done to non-European races. Dr. Tay- 
lor naturally does not go into this subject, but it would be intriguing to 
know whether the men who planned the Bonaparte expedition to Egypt in 
1798 had read De Brosses. Certainly the ideas underlying that remarkable 
enterprise strongly resemble those of the Dijon magistrate. 

For the rest, Dr. Taylor deserves credit for calling attention in this 
careful scholarly study to the man whom Voltaire mockingly saluted as 
“Président des Terres australes”. The book has a selective bibliography and 
an index of persons. 

The National Archives. Car. Lupwic LOKKE. 


Matthew Boulton. By H. W. Dickinson. (Cambridge: University Press; 

New York: Macmillan Company. 1937. Pp. xiv, 218. $4.50.) 

Tus is the latest load of good metal to be dug out of the two great col- 
lections of Boulton and Watt manuscripts housed in Birmingham, England. 
Samuel Smiles used these papers ninety years ago, before they were gen- 
erally accessible; but since 1923 Messrs. Lord, Roll, Dickinson, Jenkins, and 
others have explored them for economic and technical material, and Presi- 
dent Guy Stanton Ford has found in them clues to a “Lost Year in Stein’s 
Life” (On and Off the Campus, 1938, pp. 161-203). 
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Mr. Dickinson has written biographies of James Watt and Robert 
Fulton and is co-author of the most authoritative work on the early steam 
engine. His training as an engineer makes him an expert guide on all 
technical points; but it leads to a certain stilted amateurishness in style, to 
questionable historical generalizations, and to a failure to realize the politi- 
cal or economic significance of parts of his story. These shortcomings are, 
however, unimportant, and should detract nothing from our gratitude for 
a valuable picture of.a dominating personality in a dynamic society. 

Boulton once told Watt that his interest in the latter’s engine was due 
partly to his “love of a money-getting ingenious project”. That phrase de- 
scribed his whole business career. He was an energetic money-getter and 
always had some new plan in mind or on hand. But his plans were always 
“ingenious”; they must give scope for resourcefulness, inventive capacity, 
and experiments in organization, equipment, or methods. The friend of 
Franklin and Priestley was as intellectually active in his business affairs as 
when he was arguing with the scientists in the Birmingham Lunar Society. 
What he did as “nurse and midwife” to Watts engine we have long 
known, and Mr. Dickinson makes the contribution even more important 
than we used to think it was. But before Boulton met Watt he had already 
wrestled with the problems of producing better and cheaper buckles and 
buttons, of organizing a large factory with six or seven hundred workers, of 
combining manufacturing and marketing in one firm, and of making 
splendid pieces of steel jewelry, plate, and ormolu. After he had launched 
Watt's engine, he went on to new conquests, of which the chief was the 
revolution in minting coins. He built a mint of his own, with automatic 
machines attended by one or two boys and driven by a steam engine. He 
persuaded the British government—which had made virtually no copper 
coins for fifty years—to give him orders, and in ten years he minted 3500 
tons of copper. The age-old famine of small change ended, and the curse 
of counterfeiting disappeared. 

The book is full of good things: of Boulton’s strategy in marrying his 
deceased wife’s sister, after distributing 180 copies of Fry on Marriage 
among his friends; of statements of business policy and of the case for mass 
production of standardized articles; of Dr. Johnson’s amazement when he 
saw the machines turning out “twelve dozen buttons for three shillings”; 
of skillful lobbying; of “hunches” which establish Boulton as an important 
inventor of secondary rank; and of eighteenth century verbal pomposity. 
Twenty pictures of the man, his works, and his products are beautifully 
reproduced. But how did the proofreader—a Cambridge one, of all people— 
come to doze long enough to let a sentence on page 121 begin with a small 
letter? 

The University of Minnesota. HERBERT HEATON. 
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Les commissaires aux armées sous le Directoire: Contribution à l'étude des 
rapports entre les pouvoirs civils et militaires. Deux tomes. Par Jacques 

_, Gopgcuor, professeur à l'École navale. (Paris: Editions Fustier. 1937. 
Pp. li, 675; 438. 160 fr.) 

Fragments des mémoires de Charles-Alexis Alexandre sur sa mission aux 
armées du nord et de Sambre-et-Meuse. Par Jacouzs Gopechor. Edition 
critique avec une introduction et des notes. (Ibid. Pp. 224. 40 fr.) 


Tue subject of the commissaires under the Directory was suggested as 
a topic for a doctor’s thesis by Albert Mathiez some ten years ago, when 
there was as yet no clear idea as to the exact status of these officials. Toward 
filling this gap the author had the good fortune of finding a report drawn 
up for the Directory in 1799, enumerating all the commissaires aux armées 
appointed since 1795, with a résumé of the instructions given them. It is 
unfortunate that this document is not reprinted, for in a sense all that his 
two volumes offer do not make up for the lack of it. 

M. Godechot’s work is based on a long investigation not only in the 
chief French archives but also in Italy and Switzerland and in the archives 
of the German lands occupied by the armies of the Directory. It is not 
clear whether or not this painstaking search turned up much new material 
of importance. There is no appendix of documents, and those used in the 
text appear only as fragments incorporated in a running narrative, con- 
sisting largely of personal altercations, official controversies, and elaborate 
explanations of unimportant details. These wrangling conflicts the author 
presents no doubt impartially, but he does not avoid entering at great 
length into very trifling matters, and too often his narrative gives an im- 
pression of moving rapidly over the surface of many topics without sum- 
ming up any of them or reaching substantial conclusions. 

The author conceives his subject primarily as a study in the relations 
between the civil and the military power—starting from the premise that 
the authority given the commissaires was an index of the supremacy of the 
civil over the military power. His general thesis is that a decline of the 
civil authority was a cause of the trend which ended in a dictatorship. It 
seems fair to say that nothing his book offers supports such a thesis. The 
army commanders were appointed by the civil power no less than the 
commissatres, and on the whole appear to have been more trusted. It 
seems clear that in the eyes of the Directory the commissaires were very 
secondary figures, constantly changed about and dismissed, and dependent 
upon their fugitive political connections at Paris. Some of them were 
obviously unqualified and incompetent men. The fragment of the memoirs 
of Charles-Alexis Alexandre, listed above, which M. Godechot publishes as 
a separate volume, reveals a striking example of this type. 

It is worthy of note that in 1796 sentiment in the army against con- 
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tinuing the war and against territorial conquests became so strong that the 
Directory considered it a serious danger. lt was not because of militarist 
but because of political pressure (from one faction in the government) that 
the decision was made for prolonging the war and for a general program 
of conquest. The “faction des anciennes limites” were now proclaimed 
traitors, and the commissaires had to take on the duty of suppressing such 
views in the army. 

All the reports here quoted state with the utmost frankness that in 
Germany as in Italy the population at large hated the French invasion, and 
that the French partisans were only an insignificant minority. M. Godechot 
sees this as a reversal of the original attitude of the liberated peoples and 
presents his book as an explanation, in part, of the “désaffection croissante 
des pays conquis ou occupées par les armées francaises envers ces Répub- 
licains qu'ils appelaient de tous leurs voeux en 1795”. After all, are the 
most fantastic interpretations of Hitler and Goebbels any more extravagant 
than this—“qu'ils appelaient de tous leurs voeux en 1795”? A century 
from now, will a national school of historians still be able to present the 
recent events in central Europe through a colored mist of romantic 
patriotism such as has become an accepted tradition in portraying the march 
of the Revolution outside the old frontiers? 

Cambridge. T. H. Thomas. 


Europe and the French Imperium, 1799-1814. By Grorrrey Bruun, New 
York University. [The Rise of Modern Europe, edited by William L. 
Langer.] (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1938. Pp. xiv, 280. $3.75.) 
Proressor Bruun’s theses are two: first, “the Napoleonic empire was 

an anomaly in a continental society already sundered and diversified by 

nationalist traditions”, and therefore “the restoration of a balance of power 
among the nation-states” was “a more or less predictable resolution of an 
abnormal situation”; secondly, along with doctrines of natural rights, the 
philosophers of the enlightenment had “recognized the necessity of regu- 
lating the activities of the individual in the interest of more effective gov- 
ernment” and that ideal “found its most vigorous expression . . . in the 
efficient despotism of the Empire” (p. xiii). There is, to be sure, an appar- 

ent contradiction in those two theses. If Napoleon's despotism was a 

realization of a century-old philosophy, then it is hard to see how it can 

be considered an anomaly headed for a more or less predictable liquidation. 

Yet, since Mr. Bruun undoubtedly means that it was chiefly inside of 

France that the Empire was the realization of eighteenth century political 

theory and chiefly outside of France that it was a counternationalistic 

anomaly, the apparent contradiction is resolved. It is possible, however, to 
regard the rise of dictatorships as a more or less regular consequence of 
revolutionary chaos, and international aggressiveness as a more or less 
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regular consequence of dictatorships. If that view is right, philosophy played 
a small part in making Napoleon a dictator, and there was nothing 
anomalous about his imperialism. Nevertheless, both of Mr. Bruun’s theses 
are tenable, and he supports them intelligently—often with deftness, verve, 
and the proper dash of epigram and philosophic speculation. Perhaps no 
one in this country could have presented the most recent theories and the 
best literature on the Napoleonic era in a better-written synthesis. 

Left to himself, Mr. Bruun might have produced a volume almost 
perfect for its purpose. His book contains, to be sure, the few inevitable 
points of fact or judgment on which other experts might demur—par- 
ticularly the consignment of the republican tradition to a position of relative 
unimportance among the consequences of the French Revolution. But its 
more important shortcomings appear to be due to a probably unconscious 
effort to conform to the rules laid down in the editor’s “Introduction” 
(already prefixed to earlier volumes of this series). In the endeavor, for 
example, “to go beyond a merely political-military narrative” (p. xi) there 
has been added a chapter (x) on “European Thought and Culture in the 
Napoleonic Era”. There can be no objections to going beyond the merely 
political-military even in a study of the Napoleonic era, where there was so 
little on the Continent that was not somehow military-political. Yet, when 
the cultural aspects are treated only as an afterthought and are not made 
an intimate part of the story as it progresses, there is something textbookish 
and distinctly unsynthesized in the result. The chapter deals with a field 
in which the author is obviously not expert; indeed, there is no good reason 
why, being a specialist in revolutionary institutions and thought, he should 
be expert in it. 

Nor does there seem to have been any good reason why “the minutely 
detailed, chronological approach” (p. xi) should not have been used in the 
present instance. After all, time is almost the only objective norm with 
which the historian deals. History happens in chronological order, and 
there is no good reason for being apologetic about it. One should, of 
course, stop at certain points in a narrative to review antecedents or to 
present cross sections of contemporary situations. But in narrative history 
the essential sequence is a time sequence. When that is violated, the effect 
is either needless confusion or needless repetition. Mr. Bruun employs 
sometimes the topical and sometimes the chronological arrangement, and 
the result is disturbing, as could be shown in-detail if space permitted. 
Whatever the gains from the occasional resort to the topical arrangement 
may have been, they were hardly sufficient to compensate for the per- 
plexity that sometimes results from the desertion of the strictly chronological 
order. 

Mr. Bruun, in one regard at least, has not followed the precepts laid 
down in the introduction. He has given great attention to the per- 
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sonality of Napoleon and the national history of France. That is only as it 
should be. The history of Europe from 1789 to 1815 is essentially the 
history of France and Napoleon. Nearly everything that is interesting to 
the general reader comes under the heading of foreign relations with 
France or internal reactions to Napoleonic domination. It is only fitting 
that Mr. Bruun should have followed the time-honored tradition of writers 
on the Napoleonic era by giving the greatest amount of his space to 
France and the emperor, discussing England, Austria, Russia, Prussia, 
Spain, etc., only as it became necessary to indicate their relations and 
reactions to the French imperium. In that regard Mr. Bruun is con- 
siderably less of an innovator than the introduction (p. xii) would lead 
one to believe. And that is fortunate. Despite a somewhat obtrusive irony 
at the expense of those he calls “the liberal historians”, Mr. Bruun continues 
in the best tradition of Thiers, Sorel, Rose, Kircheisen, et al—and that 
observation is intended as a compliment to a deserving book.. 
The University of Chicago. Lours R. GOTTSCHALK. 


Wages and Income in the United Kingdom since 1860. By A. L. BowLzx, 
Emeritus Professor of Statistics in the University of London. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1937. Pp. 
XIX, 151. $2.50.) 

Tue author's purpose was to bring into a coherent whole his numerous 
earlier studies of wages and income, with emphasis on papers now out of 
print or not readily accessible. Recommendation of the work to specialists 
would be superfluous. Students of the trends of British wages, income, and 
prices have long found Professor Bowley's writings outstanding -sources of 
information. The reader who is not acquainted with statistical techniques 
may have difficulty in viewing the volume as a “coherent whole”, especially 
unless he keeps in mind the author's statement that the essence of his 
studies is not the obtaining of absolute figures but the measuring of 
changes. The linking of relatives for tracing the trends of British wages 
and prices (for the volume deals with real as well as money wages) gives 
comparatively adequate results because of the comparative homogeneity 
and the limited area of the United Kingdom. The book is much more than 
a compilation of statistics, for the author brings to bear his wide knowledge 
and mature judgment on such important subjects as earnings and needs, 
labor costs, and shifts in occupations and industries. 

It is surprising that so eminent a statistician as Professor Bowley has 
used ambiguous terms in his tables, the meaning of which can be ascer- 
tained only by careful reading of the text. Many of the tabulations stand- 
ing alone might mean either rates, or hourly earnings, or daily earnings, or 
full-time weekly or annual earnings, or the actual averages of weekly or of 
annual earnings when account is taken of part time and overtime. Most 
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of the tables deal in fact with average full-time or “normal” weekly earn- 
ings. English readers may not find the terms ambiguous, but American 
readers are more familiar with the concept of average earnings as the 
actual average when the highly variable elements of part time and overtime 
are taken into account. 

Most readers will probably be mainly interested in the general dis- 
cussions and in the more generalized tables, such as those on pages 6 and 94, 
giving the long-term trends of wages and other forms of income. These 
two tables bring out, for example, the significant fact that there was an 
increasing disparity before the World War in the classes of income. Money 
wages per worker increased less than one fifth from the average of the 
years 1901-1905 to 1913; While the national per capita income during the 
same period increased more than one third. 

Washington, D. C. Wirr BowDEx. 


Charles Darwin: A Portrait. By GreorrreY West. (New Haven: Yale 

University Press. 1938. Pp. xiv, 359. $3.50.) 

Mr. West, an English writer, has brought to the portrayal of Darwin’s 
life an excellent literary style, a dispassionate freshness of approach, and 
an avowed purpose as a biographer to present Darwin the man for the 
better understanding of his work. Such an account is useful, for while more 
than a dozen lives of Darwin have appeared since 1882, most of the more 
recent ones seem to have been written with the idea that the reader needed 
only to have certain aspects of his work or his personality illuminated. 
Gamaliel Bradford's Darwin, for example, is a study of the man's per- 
sonality, not of his work. The subtitle of Henshaw Ward's Darwin: The 
Man and his Warfare gives a clue to its emphasis. To many persons today, 
however, Darwin's name has almost mythological vagueness, and the con- 
tentions of the nineteenth century have little emotional significance. Readers 
should value this new biography for its clarity, its striving for historical 
accuracy, and above all for its judicial quality. 

The Darwin of this study is a very human personality profoundly in- 
fluenced by his environment and by his inheritance, especially that derived 
from his grandfather, Erasmus Darwin. Mr. West makes the reader live 
Darwin’s life along with him, as Darwin shifts seemingly by chance from 
a medical to a theological career, only to have the preparation for the latter 
broken off by an opportunity to pursue a hobby as naturalist on the Beagle 
and so to find his life work. Despite the rigid limitations imposed by his 
ill-health he persisted throughout the rest of his life with his endless observa- 
tions and his careful writing. His intellectual integrity gradually forced 
him, by the overwhelming pressure of the facts he observed, to uphold 
theories of evolution, of the struggle for existence, and of natural selection, 
which had been foreign to his views of life. The Origin of Spectes was a 
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preliminary statement written rapidly to support the priority of his theories 
over Wallace's; but a lifetime was too short for the great work. As Mr. 
West traces the stages of Darwin's thinking, it becomes the work of a man 
gifted with courage, patience, and amazing powers of observation. The 
author and the reader alike find Darwin humanly great. 

The final chapter, “The Fragmentary Man”, is an excellent sketch in 
fifteen pages of the importance of Darwin’s work and its limitations as 
various critics and historians have seen them during these sixty years. 
His biographer’s conclusion is that Darwin’s ultimate and enduring great- 
ness 15 as a man. 

This portrait should be useful as “collateral reading” in the colleges for 
scientific and nonscientific students alike, both for the importance of its 
subject and for the temperate and impartial use Mr. West has made of 
the sources in print. The extent of the bibliography bears testimony to 
his thoroughness. 

Goucher College. DoroTHY STIMSON. 


Norway and the Nobel Peace Prize. By Oscar J. Farnes. (New York: 

Columbia University Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 332. $3.50.) 

It may at first seem anomalous that a Swedish industrialist, the inventor 
of dynamite, should become the founder of a peace prize to be administered 
by the Norwegian storting. Alfred Nobel came by his scientific interest 
naturally. His father, Emmanuel, had developed underwater mines for 
Czar Nicholas JJ and had experimented dangerously with nitroglycerine. 
Professor Falnes’s book explains how Nobel came to make Norway the 
instrument for carrying out his ideas of promoting peace and how the 
storting later administered his will. But it does more; it provides a care- 
fully documented account of Norway’s peace movement from the Swedish- 
Norwegian crisis of 1895 to the postwar period. Nobel’s own skepticism 
was expressed when he said: “The savants will write excellent volumes. 
‘There will be laureates. But wars will continue just the same until the 
force of circumstances renders them impossible” (p. 11). His hope was 
apparently for some sort of collective security, a general alliance against 
the first aggressor. The efforts of Björnson, Norwegian litterateur and peace 
advocate, attracted his interest. But the tension produced by the crisis of 
1895 was a powerful factor in explaining Nobel’s choice. The nineties were 
also the years of greatest momentum for Norway’s peace movement. When 
Nobel’s will was published in 1897, London, Washington, and St. Peters- 
burg were showing active interest in peace and arbitration. 

The first peace prizes were awarded in 1901. Up to 1905 Norway had 
no foreign minister, but her storting had its “Peace Union” and joined in 
interparliamentary efforts in Europe. Independence in 1905 did not check 
the work of Norway’s Nobel Committee. Halvdan Koht, now foreign 
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minister of Norway, was an ardent nationalist before 1905 and a consistent 
worker for peace always. Through the Nobel Institute and Frederick Stang 
neutral Norway has accepted a responsibility for restoring international co- 
Operation among scholars since the close of the World War. The Nobel 
Foundation, through its peace prize and in other ways brought out in this 
volume, has labored for international amity in a world quite different 
from that envisaged by Nobel. Despite the dark outlook, says the author, 
“logic and history nevertheless indicate that men will continue to have use 
in the future for some distinction such as the Nobel Peace Prize”. 

Dr. Falnes's book is topical rather than chronological in arrangement 
and includes much biographical material, especially valuable for the non- 
Norwegian reader. Except for an occasional awkward transitional para- 
graph, the matter is presented in a clear and succinct literary style. The 
book promises to be for some time to come the best account in English 
of Norway's peace efforts and her administration of the Nobel Peace Prize. 

University of California at Los Angeles, WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD. 


The Secret Letters of the Last Tsar: Being the Confidential Correspondence 
between Nicholas II and his Mother, Dowager Empress Maria Feodo- 
rovna., Edited by Enwarp J. Binc. With a Preface by R. H. Bruce 
Lockhart. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1938. Pp. 313. 
$3.50.) , 

In the twenty years since his death the character and policies of the 
last emperor of Russia have been described by many of his contemporaries. 
His personality has been further revealed by the publication of his diaries 
and of portions of his correspondence. Mr. Bing has now made available 
in English nearly two hundred letters or parts of letters which passed 
between Nicholas II and his mother during the years 1879-1917. Á part 
of this correspondence, that covering the years 1905-10, has been published 
in Krasnyi Arkhiv, 1927, number 3 (also available in French, Lettres de 
Nicolas II et de sa mère, Paris, 1928), and 1932, numbers 1 and 2. In the 
Russian edition the letters are apparently given in their entirety; in the 
volume under consideration they are not. The letters which Mr. Bing now 
gives us are notable, as Mr. Bruce Lockhart observes in his agreeable intro- 
duction, for the fact that “political events of the first magnitude are some- 
times not mentioned at all” and are “sometimes dismissed rather shortly 
in a few sentences”. These letters are not, therefore, of great value to the 
student of Russian history; they are a contribution to the history of the , 
Romanov family and its connections, and they should be enjoyed by readers 
who like to look behind the fagade of pomp and circumstance of royalty. 

The ideas and personality of the last czar are, of course, important to 
the historian. These letters confirm the opinion that Nicholas was pious 
and devoted to his immediate family, that he was happiest when reviewing 
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troops, hunting, or cruising on the imperial yacht; that in times of great 
national difficulty he was calm and confident as the servant and instrument 
oí God; that he was bored by official business, disliked and distrusted 
ministers who showed initiative and independence, and rather despised 
those who did not. When the emperor expresses approval of an official, it is 
often one who has the dubious distinction of having acted with severity 
rather than with compassion and understanding. When the dowager em- 
press in 1902 asks why her “dear good Nicky” chooses “to be guided and 
deceived by a liar like Bobrikoff”, the czar asks her to remember “what 
a row the Germans kicked up in Papa’s lifetime in the Baltic Provinces— 
yet in a few years a strong and steady hand brought complete appease- 
ment”. 

Nicholas explains somewhat apologetically why he signed the Manifesto 
of October 17. “There was”, he writes, “no other way out than to cross 
oneself and give what every one was asking for.” Later, he explains that 
the righteous anger of loyal people flared up in Jewish pogroms “because 
nine-tenths of the trouble-makers are Jews”. The description of the assassina- 
tion of Stolypin, which occurred in the czar’s presence, is as unemotional 
as an account of a review of troops and contains no comment on the 
public service of the victim or the police connections of the assassin. The 
dowager empress’s comment was much more forthright. The letters touch 
briefly on the Russo-Japanese War, the Bosnian crisis, and the Balkan 
wars but not on the diplomatic crisis of 1914. 

Mr. Bing, in accordance with his intention to refrain from giving the 
book a scientific character, makes no reference to relevant works or sources; 
his editorial notes are few, informal, and very brief. Insofar as it is possible 
to judge by comparison with the letters available elsewhere, he has made 
a good selection. Omissions, whether a sentence, a paragraph, or several 
paragraphs, are not indicated. A summary of the omitted sections or the 
conventional sign of omission might have prevented misunderstanding in 
certain cases without unduly distressing the unscientific reader to whom 
this book is addressed. 

Stanford University. H. H. Fisxer. 


Friedrich Naumann: Der Mann, das Werk, die Zeit. Von Tueonor Heuss. 
(Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1937. Pp. xii, 751. 9.60 M.) 
Tne subject of this biography belongs not only to a past generation but 

to an epoch that has passed and gone. Naumann's active life began with the 

advent of the young kaiser, with whose social and political ideals he early 
associated himself, and down to 1908 he continued to entertain a some- 
what naive faith in the compatibility of democracy and the empire (see 

Democratie und Kaisertum, 1900). Although at no time vouchsafed the 
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role of political leadership, he was a pioneer in social welfare and a great 
moral force, especially with the youth and the masses. 

Naumann was of German intellectual and French Huguenot stock in 
which theology, pedagogy, and medicine were major interests. The son 
of an Evangelical pastor, he studied theology, which his highly sensitive 
nature soon led him to translate into applied Christianity. He organized 
the Evangelical Labor Union, built up the workmen's library at Góttingen, 
edited the weekly journal Die Hilfe, and founded the National Social 
Union (Nationalsocialen Verein). Elected to the reichstag in 1908, he 
naturally associated himself with the liberal group, championed parlia- 
mentary government, and broke many a lance against Prussian conservatism 
and the Social Democrats. He was critical of Biilow’s overconfidence and 
shared with Barth, whose associations with Bryce and other British 
Liberals is well known, a strong sympathy for England. Although carried 
away for a time by the emperor's naval propaganda, his sanity and sense of 
fitness revolted against the stupid “deutsche-russische-fransózische Coalition 
úberwindet Briten” thesis of Niemann’s Der Weltkrieg. As he got deeper 
into the economic and social problems of the day, he also got further away 
from his early religious views and, under the influence of Max Weber and 
Rudolf Sohms, drew closer to Marx and socialism. The ablest orator of 
his day, he became an inspired missionary to the proletariat. He took part 
in framing the Weimar Constitution and bitterly opposed the signing of 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

Paradoxical though it seems, the Nazis have found in this ardent 
champion of toleration and freedom of conscience the germs of much of 
their own philosophy. Naumann’s concept of the Volksstaat, as an all- 
powerful state based on service and social justice, implies unquestioned 
fidelity to the nation (Volk) even in its darkest hours. The sacrifices involved 
must be willingly given. “National Sozial zu sein ist kein Geschäft es ist ein 
Opfer”. Here we have the essence of the totalitarian state. Furthermore, 
Naumann’s Volksstaat involved, as a matter of course, the unity of all 
Germans in one political state. He was, as his biographer puts it, Gross 
Deutscher. His views on Mitteleuropa reflect the historical realism and the 
militant nationalism of Treitschke and harmonize closely with those 
of Hitler. . 

Written by his onetime secretary, intimate friend, and co-worker, Theodor 
-Heuss, to whom the family papers and other personal records were freely 
accessible, the biography is remarkable for its penetrating understanding 
of the spiritual and inner forces that shaped Naumann’s life and work. 
At the same time there is a commendable appreciation of their relationship 
to the larger movements of contemporary German history, and the volume 
throws much light not only on religious, educational, and other social 
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problems of the period but also on foreign relations. The style is at times 
cumbersome and unnecessarily involved, even to the extent of obscuring the 
author's sympathetic appraisal of Naumann's social philosophy, which is, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, a distinguishing feature of this excellent 
biography. 

The University of Pennsylvania. WILLIAM E. LINGELBACH. 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Volume X, 
Part II, The Last Years of Peace. Edited by G. P. Goock and HaroLD 
TEMPERLEY, with the assistance of Liuran M. Penson. (London: 
H. M. Stationery Office; New York: British Library of Information. 
1938. Pp. lx, 921. $5.25.) 

Tue first half of this valuable volume makes clear the complicated 
tangle of negotiations which finally resulted in the initialing of the Anglo- 
German Bagdad Railway Agreement on June 15, 1914. By it the Bagdad 
Railway relinquished the concession to build an extension from Bagdad to 
Basra, admitted two British directors to the company, and accepted arrange- 
ments assuring the British political domination in the Persian Gulf and 
control of navigation improvements in the Shatt-el-Arab. In return, Eng- 
land withdrew her opposition to the Bagdad Railway and to an increase 
of the Turkish customs from 11 to 15 per cent and promised German 
participation in a new Inchcape company for navigation of the Tigris and 
Euphrates. There were numerous other minor provisions, with a reasonable 
give-and-take worked out amicably by the two experts, Alwyn Parker and 
Richard Kithlmann. The negotiations dragged on for nearly four years 
because there were so many interdependent conventions which had to be 
arranged and signed. England, by the Triple Entente agreement of 1907, 
had to get the consent of France and Russia and had to make preliminary 
conventions with Turkey. Turkey in turn had to agree with Germany for 
the modification of the Bagdad Railway concession. France, Russia, and 
Italy, while the getting seemed to be good, pressed Turkey for railroad 
concessions to themselves. And Turkey, as always, was suspicious, dilatory, 
obstinate, and divided in counsels. As a result, before all the necessary 
Turco-German negotiations were completed, the World War intervened 
to wreck the initialed Anglo-German agreement, which might have gone 
far to improve the relations between the two countries. 

Parallel with these negotiations went steps for a new Anglo-German 
agreement in regard to the Portuguese colonies, which was finally initialed 
on October 20, 1913. It provided among other things for combining into one 
- document the three secret documents of the 1898 treaty for the contingent 
partition of the Portuguese colonies and for dropping Timor out of the 
agreement because Australia would be excited at the possibility that Ger- 
many might acquire this little island. In this whole question, unlike that 
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of the Bagdad Railway, the fatal stumbling block to final signature was 
_ difference of view in regard to publication. Sir Edward Grey wanted to 
publish the new treaty, but Germany did not. 

In the last third of the volume are gathered together various interesting 
diplomatic odds and ends of the last years of peace: the withdrawal of 
British ships from the Mediterranean and the well-known Grey-Cambon 
exchange of letters in November, 1912; the futile negotiations for an 
Anglo-Italian pact, 1912-14, for securing the status quo in the Mediterranean; 
Anglo-German naval relations subsequent to the Haldane Mission, includ- 
ing Churchill’s “naval holiday” proposal and Grey’s refusal to let him go 
to the Kiel Regatta to talk with Tirpitz, and excellent reports on the 
German navy by the British naval attaché in Berlin; the Russo-German 
press feud started by the Kölnische Zeitung article in March, 1914; the 
secret Anglo-Russian naval negotiations and their mysterious disclosure in 
the Berliner Tageblatt, which Grey thought “shows serious leakage in 
Paris”, but which really came from Siebert in London; the Arab national 
movement; and some other interesting matters. 

Messrs. Gooch and Temperley, as well as Miss Penson, are to be greatly 
congratulated on the admirable way they have edited and brought to con- 
clusion the main part of this invaluable material for prewar history. A 
supplementary twelfth volume will contain a general index, a chronological 
table, and some documents omitted in or unavailable for earlier volumes. 

Harvard University.. SipueY B. Fay. 


Before the War: Studies in Diplomacy. By G. P. GoocH. Volume II, The 
Coming of the Storm. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
1938. Pp. viii, 447. $4.00.) 

In this volume Mr. Gooch continues to study the policies of individual 
statesmen and to avoid a conventional narrative of events, with the same 
merits and disadvantages noted in the review of the first volume (Am. 
Hist. Rev., XLI, 748-51). Though attractively written, both volumes will 
appeal to the specialist rather than to the “general reader”; with their com- 
pletion there is little left to be said about prewar diplomacy. 

Although Mr. Gooch does not see Sir Edward Grey through the spectacles 
of Hermann Lutz or Count Montgelas, he recognizes that his compatriot 
sometimes applied different standards to different countries, as when he 
protested against the annexation of Bosnia but did not against the seizure 
of Tripoli (p. 95), and that he “deliberately misled his countrymen” about 
the Anglo-Russian naval negotiations in June, 1914 (p. 116). Grey is also 
criticized for failing to recognize the psychological effect of the preparation 
of detailed schemes of military and naval co-operation (p. 115). He was 
“free from the almost neurotic Germanophobia of [Sir Eyre] Crowe” (p. 
34), but he did not trust the German government, except Bethmann, and 
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“seemed to doubt whether the Germans were genuinely good people” (p. 
81). Nevertheless, he tried to work with Germany—within the limits 
imposed by the friendships with France and Russia. Mr. Gooch does not 
ofter a solution of Grey's problem but lets the record speak for itself. 

Perhaps the greatest contrast between Grey and Poincaré was that 
whereas the Englishman preferred understatement, the Frenchman “never 
minced his words” (p. 174). Inspired at all times by “sleepless suspicions” 
of Germany (p. 159), Poincaré wished to know exactly where he stood 
with Grey and Sazonov, and he spent most of the year 1g12 trying to find 
the answer; he thought he had found it in the Grey-Cambon letters of 
November, 1912, but French and British interpretations were different 
(p. 168). Mr. Gooch does not believe that at any time Poincaré “desired 
or worked for war” (p. 197); indeed he earned German recognition for 
his attempts to prevent and restrict the Balkan conflagration. But, unlike 
his predecessors, “he admitted the eventuality of a general war about 
Balkan questions” (p. 199). 

For Bethmann as an honest man struggling with torces beyond his 
control, notably Tirpitz, Mr. Gooch has always manifested a certain 
sympathy. The narrative indeed leaves the impression that the German 
chancellor, responsible only to his master, enjoyed less liberty of action 
than Grey or Poincaré, who had to consider their parliaments. In any case, 
it seems exaggerated to say that “German policy, except in regard to the 
fleet, was not shaped by the Kaiser” (p. 256). Certainly on the fateful July 
5, 1914, it was William 11 who formulated the German attitude towards 
Austria and Serbia and then informed Bethmann of it. Mr. Gooch, in fact, 
says only that Bethmann “expressed his assent” (p. 270), after the fait 
accompli. Mr. Gooch also quotes with apparent approval Otto Hammann’s 
statement that after Sarajevo Bethmann “recognized that if it came to war, 
England would fight against us” (p. 274). But he acted otherwise down 
to July 27, 1914. Even after that date “the sincerity of his desire to avert 
a conflict was as obvious as Ais determination to keep the ring for his ally” 
(p. 277; italics are the reviewer’s). Could any more damning verdict be 
passed? Mr. Gooch’s conclusion is that there is “little excuse” for Beth- 
mann’s stumbling into a conflict “when the best cards were in the hands 
of the foe” (p. 286). 

The picture of Berchtold is surprisingly friendly, for he is described as 
“an experienced statesman grappling with difficulties which he had done 
nothing to create” (p. 374), and the notion that he was a dilettante is 
ridiculed. For some reason there is no reference to the notorious Prochashka 
affair of December, 1912, in which Berchtold’s press bureau apparently 
tried to provide an incident which might lead to war with Serbia. It is not 
quite correct to say that in 1914 Austria “coveted no man’s territory” (p. 
445), and the remark that “in taking up what he regarded as a challenge 
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[the Serbian ambitions] Berchtold was speaking for his countrymen” 
(p. 445) is open to question. He was speaking for the ruling Germans and 
Magyars but hardly for the Slavs, who constituted a majority of the ` 
population. 

It is Sazonov who fares most badly at Mr. Gooch’s hands. Although 
without personal ambition, he seemed to have no scruples, particularly in 
dealing with Russia’s allies; he was indeed “more trusted in Berlin and 
Rome than in Paris and London” (p. 311). Because he was constantly 
changing his mind and accepting one day what he had violently denounced 
the day before, he was greatly disliked in Downing Street and the Quai 
d’Orsay. The wonder is that the Triple Entente survived his ministrations. 
In 1914 Sazonov wanted peace, but he had “inherited a tradition from 
which he had neither the power nor the wish to depart” (p. 369); Russia’s 
responsibility for the conflict “was greater than Sazonov was prepared to 
admit”. But Mr. Gooch has never been the champion of an exclusive 
responsibility. All the foreign ministers in 1914 wanted peace—“but they 
desired other things still more” and were prepared to fight for them. 

The University of Chicago. BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. 


Social and Economic History of the World War. James T. SHOTWELL, 
General Editor. 150 volumes. (New York: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 1921-1937.) 

“THE economic history of the postwar period is to extend to a time 
when the economic consequences of the war shall reach an equilibrium.” 
This statement was written in 1921 by Friederich von Wieser, the Austrian 
economist, in a circular letter to collaborators in this great history of the 
World War. For fifteen years thereafter scholars of world reputation and 
ministers of cabinet rank worked under the general guidance of Professor 
Shotwell in this co-operative intellectual enterprise comparable in magnitude 
to the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Whether the equilibrium that 
Wieser, like all classical economists, believed must come in the long run 
has arrived, we cannot say. But if it has come, then, by an ironic turn, 
the equilibrium is the crystallization of war economy itself. That which 
was launched as a study of the social and economic structure of the world 
in an abnormal phase—the phase of war—has become an analysis of the 
structure of a normal society of the nineteen thirties. Even the two volumes 
of the American series—Clark’s masterful analysis of the cost of the war 
in America and Hines’s account of the war history of American railways— 
have become strangely contemporary as the problem of social income in the 
large is set before the American people and as the American railroads reach 
their financial impasse. 

Each national series was planned and executed by a national editorial 
committee. Among the 150 volumes of the completed series there is at 
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least one volume each for every prewar European country except Switzer- 
land, Portugal, and Spain. 'The British series was pragmatically conceived; 
the list of twenty-four titles, taken together, does not make a systematic 
array. There are volumes on The Industries of the Clyde Valley and on 
the coal and metal industries, but there is nothing as comprehensive as 
Fontaine’s L'industrie française pendant la guerre. Keith's volume on war 
| government in the Dominions, Lloyd’s on Experiments in State Control at 
the War Office and the Ministry of Food, Henderson’s Cotton Control 
Board, together with Dearle’s Dictionary of Oficial War-Time Organiza- 
tions, do not begin to match in comprehensiveness Redlich’s work on 
Austrian war government or Renouvin’s on French. A volume that was 
to have been written by Professor W. G. S. Adams might perhaps have 
filled this gap. But even in their internal style the British volumes are 
specific rather than systematic. This is true, for instance, of Hirsts sum- 
mary of the consequences of the war to Britain. 

Compared with the British series, the Austrian is rigidly disciplined, 
ordered, centralized. There is no deviation toward any provincial, local 
interest. Piedmont gets a volume in the Italian series, but not even Galicia 
or Tyrol receives equivalent recognition from Vienna. The Austrian volumes 
march side by side with a united front: Bibliography, Money, Government, 
Industry, Commerce, Food, Labor, Health; then an account of the vast 
plans for an economic Mitteleuropa; then the tragic finish—“the economic 
collapse of the Monarchy”. This contribution to the Shotwell series is, 
perhaps, the last monument left by the centralist tradition of the Habsburg 
monarchy. E 

The French series is arranged, like the Austrian, on a systematic base, 
but it exfoliates into various individual turns of interest. There are sepa- 
rate war histories of seven cities, a volume on regionalism, and others on 
such things as supplies of wood, hydroelectric power, and “the struggle of 
private organizations against the high cost of living”. Since it combines 
the features of both the British and Austrian series, the French series, 
quite naturally, includes almost as many volumes as the former two 
together. 

The German series remains truncated, the full plan unachieved. 
Mendelssohn Barthoidy did not write the history of the German war 
government, and other important volumes that were in the plan have 
been withheld or have not been completed. The Russian series of twelve 
volumes, written by men of the old regime, is perhaps comparable to the 
Austrian as the last great enterprise of the old Russian historiography. It is 
not, and does not pretend to be, an account of how the Revolution came 
to Russia. Florinsky’s masterful summarization, The End of the Russian 
Empire, does not go behind the scenes of the revolutionary movement; 
rather it knits together the conclusions separately established in the 
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volumes on Russian agriculture, central and local government, army and 
economic life, and carries them on with a swinging narrative. The Italian 
series is noteworthy for the two carefully reasoned contributions of Signor 
Einaudi. There are other gems. Special mention should be made of 
Professor Mitrany’s volume on The Land and the Peasant in Rumania. 

What were the social and economic consequences of the war? What 
do the scholars and administrators mean by “costs and consequences”? 
It is evident that they do not all mean the same thing. According to 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy, the war caused Germans to lose faith in the 
principle of causality; according to Francis W. Hirst, the English came 
out of it feeling that the old truths were verified; Yovanovitch found that 
the wartime depopulation of Serbia saved the country from the problem of 
caring for a landless proletariat; in Italy, as Einaudi saw it, “the war 
inoculated the governing class and the people with the germ of a moral 
disease more destructive than the economic wastage of the war itself”. 
The moral disease of the Italians was a liking for state paternalism. 
Emin Pasha saw a “moral decline” as a war consequence in Turkey, but 
this decline ran toward wine, women, and song, not toward the corpora- 
tive state. ) 

Kohn’s “consequences” of the war in Russia consist of such items as 
the movement of population in Russia during the war. From Finland 
comes a report of mass savings during the war; “it is obvious that the 
economic expansion that has occurred in Finland after the War has been 
made possible largely by such savings”. In his summary of the costs of 
the war to the American people, J. M. Clark wrote the best of the analyses 
in the whole series of the meaning of war cost, but he did not reckon into 
it a devastation more permanent than that which afflicted Poland or 
Northern France—the ruin of vast areas of prairie which were ploughed 
for war wheat and subsequently ruined by the dust storms. 

It is not in its conceptual structure that the weight and coherence of 
the series are established. Wieser’s editorial circular of instruction had 
indeed anticipated this result, for he declared that each author must express 
his own views. But, he went on, “facts proper must be presented in ac- 
cordance with the truth, and as there is but one truth, there must be agree- 
ment on the facts presented”. And strangely enough, it appears that there 
is agreement on the facts presented and that it is possible to follow a thread 
from one volume to another, picking one’s way from country to country 
and from problem to problem, with constant enrichment. 

Thus Hines’s volume on American railroads leads to Salter’s on 
Allied shipping control, which meets Clémentel’s on interallied economic 
co-operation. The problem of unloading the ships that were loaded from 
the American railways appears again in the history of Bordeaux, in Can- 
gardel on the French merchant marine, and in Pinot on French food supply. 
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On the other side of the line there is Mitrany on the Rumanian peasant 
and Jonescu-Sisesti on Rumanian agriculture during the war, the Austrian 
and German volumes on food supply, and Antipa on the enemy occupa- 
tion of Rumania. 

It is an encyclopedia, but not an encyclopedia of destruction. That 
which comes to mind in going through volume after volume is not the 
destructiveness of war, not the conflict of nations with each other, but the 
conflict within each nation between the ideal of a free capitalist economy 
and the need for organized production, transport, and distribution. War- 
time socialization, it is only too evident, was put into effect by men who 
were not prepared for it and did not believe in it. We know now that they 
paved the way for men who did believe in it as an article of faith and 
for whom it provided the preparation. Socially and economically, we are 
in the midst of a second world war. The Shotwell series was completed 
in time to be contemporary. 

Western Reserve University. RoserT C. BINKLEY. 


Iraq: A Study in Political Development. By Puitip WILLARD IRELAND, 
Department of Government, Harvard University. (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1938. Pp. 510. $3.75.) 

OF all the Arabic-speaking provinces of the defunct Ottoman Empire, 
Iraq, which stood far behind Syria and Lebanon culturally, socially, and 
economically, was the first to achieve nationhood and full sovereignty. In 
this unprecedented and unparalleled achievement accomplished between 
1914 and 1932, when Iraq was admitted to the League of Nations, the 
country underwent a period of direct British control, first under military 
administration apparently determined to make Iraq an Indian province and 
then under civil administration which was followed by a period of tutelage 
from 1920 to 1932 as mandated territory. Most of the progress was made 
after 1921, when the energetic Faisal, a descendant of the Prophet 
Muhammad, was proclaimed king in Bagdad, once the capital of Harun 
al-Rashid. In the following year the constituent assembly ratified the Anglo- 
Iraqi treaty, and the nationalist movement toward complete independence 
was in full swing. This progress is the more remarkable when the three- 
century-old vital British interests in the Persian Gulf and bordering lands 
are considered. These interests involved the control of the land and air 
route to India, of which Iraq was considered as an outpost, the main- 
tenance of peace in this strategic center of the Middle East, the continued 
expansion of British commerce, and the control of the oil-producing dis- 
tricts of Mesopotamia and Persia. 

This remarkable story in modern political development is told in 
concise and accurate terms by Dr. Ireland. From beginning to end the 
author maintains a judicious and detached attitude, weaving his material 
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skillfully and patiently into a comprehensive whole from sources which 
include unpublished official telegrams and memoranda, published docu- 
ments and reports, English and Arabic newspapers, and personal inter- 
views with Iraqi and British officials. A list of these sources is appended 
before the index. A glance at the footnotes, however, would suffice to show 
that ample use was not made of the Arabic sources. 

The reviewer's only criticism relates to the transcription, transliteration, 
and reproduction of the many Arabic names and words strewn all over 
the pages of the book. There is hardly a page in his copy which is not 
marked with corrections or improvements. Hybrid words, neither English 
nor Arabic, may be illustrated by “Mósul”, “ ‘Iraqis’, “Idriss”, “Assir”. 
The spelling of certain place names on the map does not tally with that 
of the text; compare Qal'a Salih (map, p. 62) with Qal'at Salih (p. 80, 
l. 12). It is a pity that the author, who taught at the American University 
of Beirut for three years and sojourned for some time in Iraq, did not 
submit his manuscript to some Arab scholar before publication. 

Princeton University. Peri? K. Herri. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. Founded in 1882 by George Smith. 
1922-1930. Edited by J. R. H. Weaver. With an Index covering the 
years 1901-1930 in one alphabetical series. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1937. Pp. xiv, 962. $10.50.) 

THE authorities who decided that the volumes of the Dictionary of 
National Biography should be continued at the close of every decade were 
right. The biographies are becoming better and better. This volume seems 
to me better than the volume covering the years 1912 to 1921. That the 
volumes dealing with those recently dead should have more vivid and more 
discriminating character sketches than the earlier volumes dealing with 
those long since dead is to be expected. But that is not the whole story. 
The art of biographical delineation is perhaps improving. Not but what- 
Thomas Fuller and Clarendon could do well by their characters. But the 
best modern character sketches have more psychological insight. 

There are a good many biographies in this book that deserve special 
mention: that of Balfour by Algernon Cecil, that of Thomas Hardy by 
Lascelles Abercrombie, that of Milner by Basil Williams, that of W. H. 
Hudson by E. L. Woodward, that of Asquith by J. A. Spender, and espe- 
cially that of Curzon by Harold Nicolson. The account of Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain by W. H. Dawson, of Lord Chaplin by E. I. Carlyle, and of 
Lord Cave by Lord Macmillan will interest students of modern English 
history. Lord Birkenhead’s life by Sir Claud Schuster is written with 
judgment. Lord Lansdowne’s life of the late Lord Lansdowne is a care- 
fully phrased statement about a man who deserved such phrases, though 
a son and one restrained by the inhibitions of family dignity cannot be 
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expected to give the whole picture. E. T, Charteris's account of Lord 
Rosebery is skillful in revealing character and particular qualities by a 
record of chronological action and by quotation from speeches and writ- 
ings. But Charteris left much unsaid. 

There are a good many historians in this volume. The readers of the 
American Historical Review will be interested in Galbraith’s account of 
Tout and in Tait’s of Kingsford. Sir George Prothero, Vinogradoff, A. L. 
Smith, and J. P. Gilson, all of whom will be remembered by many 
Americans, are here, as well as Sir James Ramsay, A. W. Ward, and 
W. H. Stevenson. 

It is always possible to criticize a collection of biographies, and such 
criticism represents little more than the tastes and prejudices of the 
reviewer. To this reviewer the life of Morley by F. W. Hirst, that of 
Haldane by Elizabeth Haldane, and that of Bonar Law by Thomas Jones 
seem to err on the side of eulogy. The account of Lewis (later Viscount) 
Harcourt fails to mention the significant aspect of his character, his devotion 
to the political interests and fame of his father. The narrative of the career 
of Walter (later Viscount) Long seems to me conventional. The biographer 
of Sir Harry Johnston is apparently uninterested in the novels of that 
administrator in Africa, novels which are important to the historian. The 
biographer of Gertrude Bell hardly does that great lady justice and certainly 
does not make us realize her special personality. 

As one reads over the lives in this book one is inclined to the rash 
generalization that engineers, businessmen, and physicians make the 
drabbest stories and that literary people and artists, perhaps because they 
have the luck to be assigned to literary biographers, make the most read- 
able and satisfying. 

Yale University. WALLACE NoTESTEIN. 


Gustav Stresemann: His Diaries, Letters, and Papers. Edited and translated 
by Eric Surron. Volume Il. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1937. 
Pp. xix, 54¢. $6.50.) 

This translation of the second volume of Stresemann’s Vermächtnis is 

a record of the great German statesman's activities from the close of the 

1924 crisis to the entry of Germany into the League of Nations on Septem- 

ber 10, 1926. Mr. Eric Sutton has again made an excellent selection from 

the papers, letters, and diaries and has written an able foreword on 

Stresemann's foreign policy, which envisaged a radical but genuine Euro- 

pean appeasement. The sources in this volume cover the major relations 

of Germany with the great powers of Europe on the basis of bilateral 
agreements, the Locarno Pact, the League of Nations, and the evacuation 
of the Rhineland by the Allied powers. 

Part I is concerned with Stresemann's initiative in Europe during the 
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Locarno period, the election of Hindenburg following Ebert's death, the 
Locarno negotiations, the Locarno diary, narrative, undiplomatic pronounce- 
ments, and letters, and the subsequent disarmament and evacuation of 
German occupied zones. Part II reveals Stresemann the scholar and the 
fighter and indicates the growing lack of internal unity in Germany 
against which he fought manfully. In addition the internal developments 
from the second Luther Cabinet to Marx are clearly indicated. Part II 
presents German foreign policy after Locarno and details relations between 
Germany and Italy, Russia, Poland, and the secondary states. This policy 
was to be a steady but cautious movement from the “enslavement' of 
Versailles” to the freedom of “a partner with equal rights in the struggle 
for position in Europe”. 

In the extensive materials concerning the security negotiations may be 
noted the memorandum transmitted to Herriot by the German ambassador 
in Paris on February 9, 1925, and Stresemann's speech before a plenary 
session of the reichstag on May 18, 1925. These indicate the principal 
objectives of German policy: maintenance of peace in the west with a 
reconsideration of the problems of Eupen-Malmédy, the Saar, and South 
Tyrol; the breaking of the chains of Versailles; the alteration of the 
Polish corridor; the reorganization of Danzig, Memel, and Lithuania; 
and the rejection of Benes's two proposals covering the Czech frontiers. 
Stresemann's principal defense of the western pact was that he could not 
safeguard the Rhineland by force and therefore must do so by treaties. 

In spite of violent internal opposition, Stresemann's fundamental objec- 
tives were always the long-range, not the immediate, interests of Germany. 
As early as 1922 he reached the conclusion that “if Europe is ever to find 
rest and recuperation, the only way is an understanding between Germany 
and France”, Locarno was the cornerstone of the diplomatic structure 
which would establish a permanent reconciliation. 

“The Epilogue” on the final conflict over Locarno raises the great 
question of the future of the German frontiers in the east and, in the 
opinion of the present writer, foreshadows the policy of the Third Reich 
toward these “second class frontiers”. Said Stresemann, “Germans abroad, 
moreover, must look towards their motherland”. On the colonial question 
he reported that Austen Chamberlain’s wholly negative attitude was very 
unpleasant and painful. 

At the time of Germany’s entrance into the League, Stresemann sent to 
the former German crown prince brief indications of the remaining tasks 
which confronted German foreign policy in the immediate future. These 
were: the solution of the reparations question in a sense tolerable for 
Germany; “protection” of twelve million Germans living under the foreign 
yokes of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and other foreign 
lands; readjustment of Germany’s eastern frontiers at Danzig, “the corridor”, 
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and upper Silesia; and union with German Austria. Stresemann never 
regarded the frontiers on the east as permanent and definitely planned to 
annex all contiguous Germanic lands and to “protect” the great Germanic 
enclaves in-Southeastern Europe. 

Stanford University. RaLrH HasweLL Lutz. 


The Dominions as Sovereign States: Their Constitutions and Governments. 
By ArtHur BerriemaLE Keira. (New York: Macmillan Company. 
1938. Pp. xlv, 769. $6.25.) l 

The Statute of Westminster and Dominion Status. By K. C. WHEARE. 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1938. Pp. xvi, 328. $3.50.) 
Proressor Keith, in his long continued study of government in the 

British Commonwealth, has encountered in an aggravated form the dif- 

ficulty that confronts all writers who attempt to describe living political 

systems in constant change. His subject has been in a state of such rapid 
flux that he has had to resort to prefaces to put his books abreast of the 
movement of events and to footnotes to his prefaces to do the same for the 
prefaces. He begins the preface to the latest of a series of volumes which 
have followed one another in swift succession with a hopeful intimation 
that quieter times are ahead, that no events are likely to occur in the near 
future which will disturb the essential principles affecting the place of the 

Dominions in the Commonwealth. Doubts are aroused, however, by his 

reference to imperial problems that remain unsolved. He has Ireland, and 

also South Africa, in mind when he writes: “If no place can be found in 

a British Commonwealth for republics, then the enduring character of the 

Commonwealth may well be doubted”. Of the immensely complex prob- 

Jem of India no solution, he tells us, is even in sight. 

The present volume follows in the main the plan of the author’s Con- 
stitutional Law of the British Dominions (1933), from which much 
material has been taken without change, and is really a generous revision 
and amplification of the latter in the light of developments since it was 
written. The breadth and depth of Professor Keith’s knowledge are notor- 
ious. He has to deal with complex and controversial legal issues, especially 
in the field of intra-Commonwealth relations, and on some of them final 
judgment cannot be passed. Defying precedent, the Commonwealth does 
not lend itself to accurate description in the familiar terms of political 
science, and if questions framed in those terms are asked, the facts as a 
rule do not justify unqualified answers. Consider, for example, the doctrine 
of the indivisible crown, to which it appears that Professor Keith on the 
whole adheres, in opposition to General Hertzog and others who assert that 
the crown is divided, Events relating to the abdication of Edward VIII 
would seem to support this latter contention. Under South African law 
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there was a brief period—from Edward VIIP's signature of the instrument 
of abdication on December 10, 1936, till the giving of his assent to His 
Majesty’s Declaration of Abdication Act on December 11-—when George VI 
was king in the Union of South Africa, though Edward VIII was still 
reigning everywhere else in the Empire; and by the law of the Irish Free 
State Edward VIII did not cease to be king there till December 12! Two 
kings reigning simultaneously within the Commonwealth put a severe 
strain, to say the least, on the doctrine of the indivisible crown. But on the 
other hand the legislative supremacy of the parliament of the United King- 
dom, despite constitutional limitations in its relation to the Dominions, is 
inconsistent with the principle of a divided crown. 

Are the Dominions sovereign states in the eyes of international law? 
After considering this question from the points of view of diplomatic 
intercourse with foreign states, treaty making, recognition of foreign gov- 
ernments, the right to declare war, and the right to remain neutral in a 
British war, the author concludes that “in a large sense the Dominions are 
really and unquestionably States of international law. ... That they possess 
the full plenitude of international status enjoyed, for instance, by France 
or Germany need not be asserted, nor is it necessary for practical purposes 
that they should seek to claim it” (pp. 54-55). 

Professor Keith naturally has much to say about the Statute of West- 
minster, on which Mr. Wheare has written a full and valuable com- 
mentary. The latter, adhering to the familiar distinction between law and 
convention, undertakes to show the significance of the statute in the col- 
lection of rules which define Dominion status and its relations to con- 
ventional rules, the most important of which were declared at the imperial 
conferences of 1926 and 1930. Our authors agree in the main as to the legal 
effects of the Statute’ of Westminster. Mr. Wheare, however, is not quite 
so positive as Professor Keith that it cannot be amended by a Dominion 
parliament (cf. Wheare, p. 245; Keith, pp. 75, 122). He would probably 
have been better advised to recognize that the celebrated declaration of 
equality of status made by the Imperial Conference of 1926, which seemingly 
owed its formulation to that metaphysical politician, Lord Balfour, was 
untrue. Professor Keith says as much, though in more courteous diction, 
when he remarks that it was “proleptic”. Mr. Wheare talks about the 
“convention” of equality, but a convention is a rule that is observed, though 
not legally enforced, and the equality of the Dominions and the United 
Kingdom was by no means fully observed, as Mr. Wheare is very well 
aware, in 1926. His book is an outgrowth of his earlier study, The Statute 
of Westminster, 1931, published in 1933. 

Columbia University. R. L. SCHUYLER. 
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The House that Hitler Built. By Sreermen H. Rosers, Challis Professor 
of Modern History, University of Sydney. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1938. Pp. xii, 380. $3.00.) 

Wuen Professor Roberts’s volume was first published about a year ago 
it was given a very generous reception by the press and the public on both 
sides of the Atlantic. This acclaim was largely justified by the author’s 
intimate knowledge of modern Germany, the objectivity of his approach, 
the breadth of the discussion, and the attractive and informal manner in 
which he deals with even the most intricate and complex problems. Professor 
Roberts states modestly that his book was written “primarily for the man- 
in-the-street”. The volume indeed contains no startling revelations about 
National Socialist Germany, but it fulfills admirably its purpose as a 
reliable general guide through “The House that Hitler Built”. It is not 
necessary to agree with every one of Professor Roberts’s interpretations in 
order to enjoy his volume and profit from it. _ 

As a historian, the author seems to be particularly interested in the 
social and cultural developments under the National Socialist regime, and 
his chapters devoted to the growth of the Hitler movement, especially those 
dealing with the organization of the party, will be read with particular 
interest. The author has used the felicitous device of frequently enlivening 
his narrative with illuminating characterizations of the men who played 
an important part in the fortunes of National Socialism. This method not 
only makes the volume eminently readable but also sheds no little light 
on the inner process of the formation of National Socialist policies. 

The manner in which Professor Roberts deals with economic problems 
is somewhat less satisfactory, for it is impossible to present German 
economics adequately without reference to the international economic trends 
of the depression and postdepression era. The pertinent chapters, more- 
over, contain a number of general statements that would seem to be con- 
tradicted by well-known facts. The author states, for instance, that “all 
pre-existing associations of employers were abolished” (p. 222), while as 
a matter of fact they were merely “co-ordinated” and reorganized, first 
by the Law of February 27, 1934, and then by the Decree of November 
27, 1934, establishing the Reichswirtschaftskammer, an extremely important 
organization of business which, surprisingly enough, Professor Roberts does 
not even mention. It is also incorrect to say that the Arbeitsfront as it exists 
today “was constituted by the Law for the organization of National Labor 
dated January 20, 1934” (p. 218). This law had nothing to do with the 
constitution of the Arbertsfront, although it concerned itself, as Professor 
Roberts points out, with the relations between employers and workers. 
The author is again in error when he writes that no figures as to the 
number of trials before the “courts of honor” are available (p. 221). Such 
data were published in the Jahrbuch für nationalsozialistische Wirtschaft, 
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edited by Dr. Otto Ménckmeier, while summaries of cases appear regularly 
in Arbeitsrechts-Sammlung. > 

The closing section of Professor Robertss volume is devoted to 
“Hitlerism and the World”. He reaches the gloomy conclusion that 
“Hitlerism cannot achieve its aims without war”. This alarming forecast 
should not, perhaps, be taken too literally, for several of the authors 
categòrical assertions about the future have already been belied by the 
events of recent months, for instance, his contentions that “Russia, France, 
and Czecho-Slovakia are closer friends than ever” (p. 306) and that “if 
Germany persists in wanting to absorb the Sudeten Deutsche, it means 
war” (p. 331). The past is the historian’s legitimate field. Why should he 
mar a useful volume by questionable prophecies, especially if he believes, 
as Professor Roberts does, that “speculation in futures in eastern Europe 
is a singularly fruitless occupation” (p. 340), a dictum whose wisdom is 
not limited to eastern Europe? i 

Columbia University. MichagL T. FLORINSKY. 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 


China's First Unifier: A Study of the Ch'in Dynasty as seen in the Life of 
Li Sst, 280?-208 B. C. By Derk Boppe. [Sinica Leidensia, edidit 
Institutum Sinologicum Lugduno-Batavum.] (Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1938. 
Pp. viii, 270. 10 gid.) 

In the year 221 B. c. what is now China was unified for the first time 
under a single ruler, who took the unprecedented title, Ch‘in Shih Huang-ti, 
literally, First Sovereign Emperor of the Ch'in Dynasty. Throughout his 
reign, Li Ssu, the subject of this monograph, held important posts, finally 
rising to be the chief minister. The unification of previously disunited and 
hostile states, brought about by Li Ssu, endured for four centuries. Even 
the seven years of rebellion just after the first emperor’s death failed to 
shake this unity, and ever since, China has usually remained a single state. 
Li Ssu may thus well claim to be one of the world’s great statesmen. The 
plan of administration which he substituted for the previous feudal system 
has been fundamentally that employed in China ever since. Those dynasties 
that attempted to reintroduce feudalism either fell or so modified their 
feudalism that it became a variety of the more centralized system intro- 
duced by him. He invented most of the machinery involved in this system 
and made it universal—in itself a magnificent achievement. 

Yet Li Ssu has been among the most cordially hated of China’s states- 
men. Unification was achieved only by intrigue and ruthless warfare, and 
he himself concocted many of the plots that led to the Ch'in conquest, 
although he did no fighting. The Han dynasty, which succeeded to power 
and under which the definitive histories were written, magnified the 
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Ch'in errors. Li Ssu, moreover, made a capital mistake: in unifying the 
country, he not only established uniform measures and weights, a uniform 
coinage, uniform laws, and a standard system of writing; he also attempted 
an intellectual unification, burning all private copies of the country's most 
prized literary works and executing those who taught them privately, be- 
cause these books were quoted as authorities in criticism of the Ch'in 
reforms. Li Ssu was not opposed to literature or learning. He himself was 
a highly educated man and a forceful writer; he maintained seventy learned 
men at court as official advisers, with a library containing the books pro- 
hibited to the public. The Han dynasty, however, so vilified Li’ Ssu and 
the first emperor that the “burning of the books” came to be regarded as 
the most terrible crime in history. 

Dr. Bodde's work falls naturally into two parts. In the first four 
chapters he translates, in a thoroughly capable fashion, all the extant 
primary source material for Li Ssu's life. Then he distinguishes, by ap- 
proved grammatical and stylistic methods, the third century documents 
embedded in this material, separating them from later additions. This is 
itself an important contribution. The remaining chapters are devoted to 
Li Ssu and his achievements. In addition to what I have mentioned there 
are interesting side discussions—a study of the first emperor’s character, the 
previous history of his title, the previous development of Li Ssu's adminis- 
trative system, and a very good discussion of the philosophical background 
out of which he arose. 

This monograph is an excellent piece of scholarship. I wish to protest, 
however, against Dr. Bodde's undue acceptance of the usual Confucian 
condemnation of Li Ssu. No greet conqueror or his minister has been an 
example of virtue, Talleyrand was hardly a moral paragon, yet he deserves 
high praise. To say that Li Ssu was “lacking in moral principles” is too 
severe. The very characteristics of his rule—force, system, and efficiency-— 
are far from being immoral. Even his worst deeds, the murder of the 
philosopher Han Fei and the illegal change in the succession, may have 
their defense. Every strong ruler has found himself forced to do things he 
would rather not do. In Chinese history, when two persons 'are mentioned 
as responsible for a deed, the lesser person is frequently the one who has 
taken the lead and the greater one the person who has lent his support 
but may have taken no active part. I suspect that Han Fei’s death was due 
almost entirely to the machinations of Yao Chia. Concerning the change in 
the succession Dr. Bodde has himself shown that we know nothing of 
Li Ssu's part in it, for the material incriminating him is a later forgery. 
Li Ssu deserves to be rescued from the cloud of obloquy that has enveloped 

"him. 
Duke University. Homer H. Duss. 
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The History of the Former Han Dynasty. By Pan Ku. Volume I, First 
Division, The Imperial Annals, Chapters I-V. A Critical Translation 
with Annotations by Homer H. Duss, Acting Professor of Philosophy 
in Duke University, with the collaboration of Jew T“ar and P'an Lo-cut. 
[The American Council of Learned Societies.] (Baltimore: Waverly 
Press. 1938. Pp. xiii, 339. $3.00.) 

CHINA, with an authentic history of almost thirty-five hundred years, can 
boast of the longest continuous civilization in the world today, and her 
historical records are undoubtedly more voluminous and detailed than those 
of any other civilization of comparable standing. Of these records the 
twenty-four dynastic histories are easily the most important, so that this 
translation of the first five chapters of the second of these histories, that of 
the Former Han dynasty (206 B.c.-A.D. 23), is an outstanding event not only 
for American sinology but also for American historiography. 

The Han was one of the greatest Chinese dynasties, both politically and 
culturally, and noted as that in which Confucianism, the examination sys- 
tem, and other characteristic features of Chinese civilization first became 
firmly established. In the present volume (narrating events from 209 to 
141 B.C.) the reader will find a wealth of fascinating material, whether he 
be interested in social institutions, political intrigue, folklore, or literature. 

Two succeeding volumes will complete the translation of the remaining 
seven chapters of the imperial annals, comprising the first section of the 
History of the Former Han Dynasty; a fourth volume will give the life of 
its author, Pan Ku (A.D. 32-92), together with a critical account of the text 
and its chief commentators; and a fifth will be a combined index and 
glossary of all names occurring in the text. It is to be hoped that this 
colossal work of translation will not stop with the imperial annals but will 
continue through the remaining three sections of the History of the Former 
Han Dynasty, consisting of chronological tables, essays on economics, litera- 
ture, etc., and biographies of men prominent during that dynasty. 

Among the outstanding features of the present volume are: (1) inclusion 
of the original Chinese text with the English translation, making compari- 
son easy for the specialist; (2) introductory chapters by Professor Dubs 
preceding each chapter of translation, giving admirable summaries of the 
events described therein together with much collateral material drawn from 
other parts of the history; (3) numerous scholarly and valuable appendixes; 
(4) detailed footnotes, which are often direct translations of the remarks of 
the Chinese commentators, with additional comments by Professor Dubs; 
(5) an excellent map of China during the early Han dynasty. As for the 
translation itself, it is accurate and exceedingly close to the text. Indeed, the 
English rendering might at times have gained in smoothness and ease if 
more freedom from the original had been allowed, but many scholars will 
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probably feel that the accuracy thus gained justifies such literalness. Occa- 
sionally, as in almost any translation of a Chinese text, objections may be 
raised to certain renderings, but these are neither numerous nor important. 

The book as a whole reflects great credit on its financial sponsors, the 
American Council of Learned Societies and the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, and on its Chinese collaborators, Messrs. Jen T'ai and P'an 
Lo-chi. On the part of Professor Dubs himself it shows great scholarship 
and perseverance, and together with his earlier works, Hsiúntze, the Moulder 
of Ancient Confucianism and Tke Works of Hstintze, places him in the 
front rank of Western sinologues. We shall look forward with interest 
to the appearance of the remaining four volumes. 

University of Pennsylvania. Derx Boppe. 


. » Nadir Shah: A Critical Study based mainly upon Contemporary Sources. 


By L. Locxuarr. With a Foreword by Sir E. Denison Ross. (London: 

Luzac and Company. 1938. Pp. xv, 344. 215.) 

Onz of the significant trends of recent historical research is the applica- 
tion of Western scientific methods to the study of Asiatic countries. 
European historians are increasingly acknowledging the place occupied by 
Asia, as complementing Europe, and are endeavoring to gain a broader 
and more balanced view of history. Under these circumstances it seems 
singular that one of the most important characters of Asiatic history, Nadir 
Shah, should have been almost neglected until Dr. Lockhart filled this 
gap by his scholarly, well-documented study. 

Son of a shepherd, Nadir became the mightiest monarch of Asia and 
reforged the greatness of Persia. Persia, indeed, after a period of splendor 
and power under Abbas the Great, had fallen into a state of chaos at the 
turn of the cighteenth century. Overrun by Afghans and Turks, defeated 
by Russia, with revolt and insubordination rife, the country under the later 
Safavi dynasty appeared to be disintegrating. Shah Sultan Husayn, the last 
monarch of this line who reigned undisturbed, was meek, gentle, religious, 
uxorious, and incapable. Mahmud and Tahmasp, his successors, remained 
the pawns of warring generals. Under these conditions a man with a 
Napoleonic temperament and a well-drilled force under his command was 
bound to reach supreme power, and such a man was Nadir. The story of 
his rise, a story set against a background of incredible anarchy, is told with 
painstaking accuracy by Mr. Lockhart, who attempts to unravel the threads 
of rebellion, treachery, and intrigue. 

Once in power Nadir defeated the Turks in a brilliant campaign, thereby 
preventing a Turkish attack or Russia during the War of the Polish 
Succession. But Nadir’s main undertaking was his invasion of India. He 
defeated the emperor of the decaying Mogul Empire at Karnal in 1739 and 
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occupied Delhi. The author fails to bring out the bearing of this blow on: 
the Anglo-French struggle for India. 

In his later years Nadir Shah's character deteriorated, taxation became 
crushing, and in 1747 he met his death at the hands of his own officers. 
The author is naturally tempted into a comparison of Nadir’s military and 
administrative abilities with those of Tamerlane, Napoleon, and Frederick 
the Great. By the very nature of its subject, the book tends to become essen- 
tially a narrative of campaigns. More stress on the peaceful activities of 
Nadir would have been desirable. 

Originally a University of London Ph.D. thesis, this study has been 
expanded into a thorough and comprehensive piece of work, critical in 
scholarship, rich in detail, and interpretative in presentation. Its value, both 
as a completed study and as a pioneer trail blazer for other scholars, is 
greatly enhanced by its illustrations, excellent maps, explanatory notes on 
chronology and transliteration, and appendixes (on the British in Persia, 
1729-47, on Nadir Shah’s genealogy, and on the nature of the special bib- 
liographical materials). Not only is there an extensive select critical bib- 
liography, but there are also an index of sources and an index to the 
volume. The complicated transliteration of Persian and Arabic names is 
somewhat misleading. 

University of California at Los Angeles. A. Losanov-RosTovsky. 


The Invasion of China by the Western World. By E. R. Hucnes, Reader 
in Chinese Religion and Philosophy in the University of Oxford. [The 
Pioneer Histories.] (New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xvi, 
323. $3.50.) 

Durine the greater part of the last one hundred and fifty years the 
prevailing attitude of the Chinese towards Westerners has been one of 
suspicion. The humiliating experiences arising from two wars with the 
Western powers convinced the Chinese that the power of the West was 
based on its technical knowledge and skill. These could be acquired, many 
believed, by a sort of trick, without disturbing the essential basis of Chinese 
civilization. Only a few rather lonely scholars realized that the accomplish- 
ments of the West were solidly based upon an experimental science in the 
service of a vigorous and expanding industrial economy. Following the 
advent of the Republic, Westernization became a fad zealously pursued 
by the young literati and, the students trained in the West. The purely 
Chinese was despised because it was Chinese. This unthinking attitude has 
now given way to the sober realization that China must slowly create 
out of her own peculiar civilization a synthesis with Western culture. 

It is this evolution of the Chinese attitude towards the Westernization 
of their civilization, rather than a factual and chronological story of the 
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penetration of Western science and technology into China, which Professor 
Hughes has traced. His method has been to take the major channels 
through which this cultural invasion has flowed and to analyze the cumula- 
tive effects it has had upon the Chinese. His work pioneers in the fascinating 
but exceedingly difficult field of cultural change in modern China, and, be- 
cause of this, we should be much more concerned with its evident virtues 
than with its defects and unduly large number of careless factual errors. 
Many chapters have passages of incisive and illuminating characterizations 
of the men and forces which have been caught in the clash of the two 
civilizations. . 

The reviewer differs from the author regarding certain events in China’s 
intellectual development. For instance, it does not seem probable that the 
Jesuits purposely gave Ricci his excellent scientific training in order that 
his approach to the mandarinate would be facilitated. Ricci found after 
many years of bitter experience in the South that the orthodox missionary 
approach did not work, whereas the exhibition of his learning did. Neither 
does it seem adequate to attribute the downfall of the Manchus to the 
notion that the Chinese, in the face of threat of partition by the powers, 
“turned with an open mind to anything and everything from the West” 
and in consequence swept out the Manchus as a sort of house cleaning in 
preparation for Westernization. It would seem better to have entitled the 
final chapter “Shanghai To-day” rather than “China To-day”, because it 
certainly is the frivolous and sycophantic Westernized young Chinese middle 
class of that very un-Chinese city which is described. 

Finally, this work, valuable as its pioneer nature makes it, is still not 
a book for which the historian will find much use. It leaves unsatisfied 
the need for a chronological and factual account of the intellectual penetra- 
tion of Western ideas into China. In it we do have, however, our first well- 
developed picture of the changing temper of the Chinese mind towards the 
omnipresent and ever-pressing intellectual invasion of the West, which 
undoubtedly has been a most potent force in producing the phenomena 
of modern China. 

Duke University. - Tuomas E. La FarGUE. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


The Founding of American Civilization: The Middle Colonies. By Tuomas 
JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER, Edwards Professor of American History, 
Princeton University. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1938. 
Pp. xiii, 367. $3.00.) 

Wirs this book begins a new and important series on colonial history. 

It is a striking evidence of the originality of the author’s thought and of 

the vitality of American historiography in general that a period already 
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covered by several excellent multiple volume histories can receive a further 
extensive treatment so fresh and so illuminating. Professor Wertenbaker 
does not concern himself with the detailed narrative of colonial settlement, 
with political or economic institutions as such, or with the British system of 
colonial control. His purpose is rather to analyze and describe the transit of 
European culture to the English colonies of North America. In this volume, 
which covers New Netherland (and the later New York), New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, he writes about the English and Continental sources of the 
culture brought here, about the influence of the American environment, 
about “the mingling of racial, religious, and regional groups, the so-called 
melting-pot”, and, to a lesser degree, about the continued intercourse of 
America and Europe. He deals chiefly with such topics as architecture, 
religion, language, agricultural economy, and arts and crafts. Later volumes 
on New England and the South will make this the first extensive work 
dealing systematically with the cultural beginnings of the American people. 

Unlike some social historians, Mr. Wertenbaker has largely avoided the 
danger of a purely static, cross-sectional treatment. He is interested in the 
effect of a new environment upon the habits and practices of a people and 
in the influence of one culture upon another when the two are brought in 
contact. Consequently the story is one of evolution, and the whole treatment 
is essentially dynamic. Thus he tells of the long but slowly losing fight of 
the Dutch to preserve their language after the English conquest of New 
Netherland. He traces the effect of climate and the influence of English 
neighbors upon the rural architecture brought by the Germans from, the 
Rhineland to Pennsylvania. And one is always kept aware that something 
new and essentially American was gradually forming here from the blended 
streams of European culture. 

Three hundred and fifty pages are far too few for the adequate handling 
of all the subjects that might properly be included in such a treatment of 
the middle colonies. Rather than touch lightly on everything of importance, 
the book concentrates upon those few things which seem best to illustrate 
the major theme. Not everyone, of course, will agree with the author’s selec- 
tions or with his emphasis. He expresses his regret that “chapters on the 
religious history of the Pennsylvania Germans, the artistic crafts of Phila- 
delphia, the Swedes on the lower Delaware, on education, superstitions and 
other phases of colonial life’ were crowded out. Strangely, except in an 
excellent chapter on the conflict between the New England brand of 
Calvinism in East New Jersey and the Scottish Calvinism of Pennsylvania, 
he also omits all detailed consideration of the Scotch-Irish. Perhaps this 
extremely important component of the American people will be treated in 
a later volume. Nearly a third of the pages and almost all the many illustra- 
tions are devoted to architecture, an emphasis which seems disproportionate 
in a book on American civilization in general. Its justification perhaps is, 
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first, that of all topics architecture best illustrates the effect of environment 
and cultural contacts upon European origins, and, second, that in his dis- 
cussion of Dutch, Flemish, and German houses and barns the author makes 
many new and significant contributions to American architectural history. 

The middle colonies undoubtedly offer the best opportunity of any area 
for the sort of colonial history which Mr. Wertenbaker is now writing. 
When we have been given so much of value it is perhaps ungracious to ask 
for more. Yet a second volume on the same region dealing with topics here 
omitted would be most welcome, especially as in the past these colonies have 
received far less attention from competent social historians than have New 
England and Virginia. But whether or not such a volume is forthcoming, 
it is clear from what has already been published that this new series is a 
contribution to colonial history of first-rate importance. 

Yale University. Lzonarp W. LABAREE. 


The Roots of American Civilization: A History of American Colonial Life. 
By Curtis P. Nerrers, University of Wisconsin. [Crofts American 
History Series, Dixon Ryan Fox, General Editor.] (New York: F. $. 
Crofts and Company. 1938. Pp. xx, 748. $4.00.) 

In this volume Professor Nettels has with ample justification added 
another text on colonial history to the existing half-dozen which cover the 
field. His purposes are to synthesize the results of modern scholarship into 
a coherent account; to discuss the economic development of the colonies as 
a phase of the expanding capitalism of England and the rising capitalism 
of America; and to interpret colonial history as an integral part of the 
central theme of American history, the struggle between large property 
owners and lesser folk for the control of political and economic institutions 
in the interest of class advantage. Hence great stress is laid upon the 
emergence of social classes, their conflicts over land, currency, debts, taxes, 
commerce, and the repercussions these conflicts created in the political, 
social, and religious aspects of colonial life and in imperial affairs. 

The origin of these conflicts Professor Nettels finds in one of his 
revisionist interpretations of colonial history—the importance of surplus 
capital and its need for markets (colonies), investments (land speculation 
and loans to planters and colonial merchants), and control of commerce 
(insuring freights, commissions, insurance, and interest on loans). There- 
fore colonies were founded, trade and navigation laws were enacted, statutes 
restricting some and stimulating other types of colonial industrial activity 
and regulating colonial currency were passed, and the French were driven 
from North America. But in this paradise of a planned economy discord 
in the form of chronic colonial indebtedness and rival capitalists in the 
northern colonies precipitated a conflict between metropolis and dependencies 
which, when after 1760 the English government decided to reserve to British 
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capitalists the opportunities for markets, investments, and commercial 
dominance, led directly to the disruption of the empire. 

In America social conflicts exhibited “one major issue: who should 
control the land and the products it yielded to the labor of the settlers?” 
(p. 329). The agrarian program was both political and economic, for 
“democracy and inflation were kindred spirits in colonial times: let the 
people have money as well as votes” (p. 535). Political democracy would 
make possible a more equitable distribution of land; paper money would 
revolutionize the price and credit structure in favor of farmers. No wonder 
merchants and planters, whatever may have been their attitude towards 
British capitalism, believed in and endeavored to maintain a conservative 
social order at home. 

Although Professor “Nettels has interpreted the past primarily in terms 
of economic determinism, he has indicated other forces which have affected 
the evolution of American nationality. Among these two deserve mention: 
the flexibility of colonial society as its distinguishing characteristic; and the 
spirit of optimism and sense of achievement which permeated all social 
classes. 

Inevitably the question arises as to the validity of Professor Nettels’s 
interpretation. Let it be answered by stating that one’s philosophy of his- 
tory, and particularly the relative importance placed on economic motives, 
will largely determine the answer. For its comprehensive analysis and 
description of colonial economic development and for focusing attention on 
the fundamental problem of agrarian capitalistic conflict in colonial times, 
this book is an excellent introduction to American history before 1783. 

Smithshire, Illinois. CHARLES FREDERICK STRONG. 


New Sweden on the Delaware. By Cerisropner Warp. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1938. Pp. viii, 160. $1.50.) 

A History of Swedish Colonial Expansion. By CmarLes De LannoY. 
Translated from the French. (Newark: University of Delaware. 1938. 
Pp. v, 46. 50 cents.) 

Martin Luther's Little Catechism translated into Algonquian Indian. By 
JoHANNESs Campanus. Facsimile of the printed edition, Stockholm, 1696. 
With Some Notes by Isax CoLLIJN and an English Version by DANIEL 
Nystrom and E. W. Orson. (New York: Swedish American Tercen- 
tenary Association. 1938. Pp. 160, 21; translation, 52. $3.00 for bound 
volume; 25 cents for translation alone.) 

New Sweden, 1638-1938: Being a Catalogue of Rare Books and Manuscripts 
relating to the Swedish Colonization on the Delaware River. (Phila- 
delphia: Gilpin Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 1938. 
Pp. ix, 51.) 

Delaware: A Guide to the First State. Compiled and written by the 
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Federal Writers’ Project of the W. P. A. [American Guide Series.] 

(New York: Viking Press. 1938. Pp. xxv, 549. $2.50.) 

Swedes in America, 1638-1938. Edited by AnoLrH B. Benson and NABoTH 
Hep. [Swedish American Tercentenary Association.] (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1938. Pp. xvi, 614. $3.00.) 

Tue celebration in June, 1938, of the tercentenary of the establishment 
of the first permanent white settlements in the Delaware Valley by Swedes 
and Finns was signalized by a considerable number of anniversary publica- 
tions. That they range from tomes of scholarly pretensions to works of no 
particular significance is natural, for local and group enthusiasm created 
by strenuous commemorative effort perhaps inevitably sires progeny of 
uneven excellence. 

Ward' New Sweden on the Delaware represents in the main the 
material on the New Sweden colony which was included in his The Dutch 
and Swedes on the Delaware, 1609-1664, published in 1930. The present 
volume is a readable account in which words occasionally take the place of 
fact, and unfamiliarity with history is not allowed to restrain breezy exposi- 
tion. It contains a number of errors: for instance, the statement (p. 2) that 
Sweden in 1600-50 included among other things “all of modern Sweden”; 
the estimate of the urban population as one eighth of the total population; 
and the reference to the Finns (pp. 43-45), which shows no familiarity with 
the subject. The treatment of the general background of New Sweden gives 
no adequate idea of Sweden-Finland during the middle decades of the 
seventeenth century. The main part of the book follows the story told nearly 
thirty years ago by Dr. Amandus Johnson. 

De Lannoy’s contribution is mentioned in the translator’s note as the 
third “volume” of his Histoire de "expansion coloniale des peuples européens, 
the first two volumes of which appeared in 1907 and 1911. The pamphlet 
devotes some thirty-five pages to New Sweden and its antecedents and about 
eight pages to later efforts to acquire overseas possessions. The bibliography 
of twenty-nine items mentions no work published after 1911. The scholarly 
Belgian’s reputation would not have suffered if this superficial “volume” 
had never been translated. 

The facsimile of the Campanius Catechism is an interesting echo of the 
labors of a cleric who worked among the Swedes and Finns on the Delaware. 
In charge of the spiritual concerns and life of the colonists during the years 
1642-48, Johannes Campanius adapted the Little Catechism of Luther for 
use in the conversion of the Algonquin Indians. The book was used for 
more than a generation in manuscript and was printed in Stockholm in . 
1696. An essay at the end of this volume, written by Dr. Collijn, gives an 
interesting account of the Catechism and the period in which it appears to 
have been an important aid in the religious endeavors of Campanius and 
his successors. 
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The Gilpin Library catalogue, ably prepared by Dr. Julian P. Boyd, 
contains ninety-five items dealing with New Sweden. Seven items relate 
to William Usselinx, the prime mover in the founding of the commercial 
company that led to the establishment of the colony. Perhaps under the 
influence of the tercentenary celebration, one of the sections of the catalogue 
is headed “Swedish Royalty”; of its twenty-two items, only two appear to 
have any connection with New Sweden. The publication of the useful 
Delaware Guide coincides with the tercentenary of the first permanent 
settlement of the “First State”. 

The volume edited by Professor Benson and Dr. Hedin is intended “to 
recall by summaries and representative examples the roles played by Swedes 
as American pioneers and citizens”. Its contents present impressive achieve- 
ment. Farmers, engineers, sailors, inventors, scientists, architects, men of 
business, scholars, educators, artists, and others fill its pages. The dimensions 
of the story here told are truly challenging. The editors deserve com- 
mendation for their skill in welding together material that must have offered 
robust resistance to the effort to turn it into a meaningful book. Yet the scene 
portrayed seems too crowded, and in part with actors who do not belong in 
the play. For instance, Arrhenius, Berzelius, Linné, and Swedenborg—intel- 
lectual giants all—were not “American pioneers and citizens”. Of the four, 
only one, Arrhenius, ever set foot on American soil, and his contact with the 
United States was limited to two brief visits after he had become a scholar 
of international repute. More fundamental, in a sense, is the question of 
how to define a “Swede”. Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh may be men- 
tioned as an illustration. The son of a father born in Sweden “and of a 
mother of American stock of English, Irish and French derivation”, he 
comes no less close to being what is ordinarily called American in ante- 
cedents than Swedish. Instances of this kind are numerous and tempt one 
to suggest that perhaps the book should have been divided into two parts, 
one on Swedes in America and the other on Swedish names in America. 
Also, many of the persons here chronicled were products of those peculiarly 
American conditions which long since made the United States the land of 
opportunity and have transformed its population into an American citizenry. 
The part played by America in the making of the individuals described 
in this volume is left to the surmise of the reader. 

Columbia University. Jonn H. WUORINEN. 


The Constitution Reconsidered. Edited for the American Historical As- 
sociation by Conyers Reap. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1938. Pp. xviii, 424. $3.75.) 

Ir was an excellent idea to gather together in a single volume these 
papers on the American Constitution. Some of them, no doubt, are of 
largely ephemeral value. But the larger part consists of essays of high 
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interest, and there are a few, notably those of Professors Salvemini, Hamil- 
ton, Lerner, and Commager, which are of outstanding value. The third 
part of the book is the most disappointing. lt seems intended to display the 
influence of the American Constitution on foreign experiments and ideas. 
But a careful survey of its conclusions leads one to the inference that, 
Australia apart, the direct influence has been too small to warrant a dis- 
cussion that occupies almost a fourth of the volume. What it seems mostly 
to show is that the American Constitution, in its effective substance, is not 
an article for export. 

The first two parts of the book consist of a discussion of the formative 
ideas which went into the work of 1787 and an account of the influence 
of that work upon later ideas, Professor McIlwain rewrites, with character- 
istic charm and learning, his well-known argument about fundamental law. 
The contribution of the Puritan outlook, of eighteenth century concepts of 
liberty and democracy, of mercantilism, of the idea of law as reason, are all 
assessed with the training and insight we should expect from the writers. 
The contemporary scene is envisaged in- terms of the main deposit left by 
the argument of a century and a half. This section ends with a remarkable 
essay by Professor Gabriel, who, very notably, emphasizes the insight of 
Herman Melville in casting doubt, as early as 1849, upon the triumphant 
progress of democracy. 

The essayists raise a score of questions comment upon which would be 
out of place, even if it were possible, in a brief review. But it is perhaps 
worth while to note the problem that is raised by the essay of Professor 
Mcllwain. He is, rightly, dismayed by the threat to constitutional govern- 
ment all over the world and, not less rightly, anxious to find the means of 
its preservation. His remedy, as I understand him, consists in holding fast 
to the idea of fundamental law. “We must preserve and strengthen”, he 
writes (p. 14), “those bounds beyond which no free government ought 
ever to go, and make them limits beyond which no government whatever 
can ever legally go. We must make ultra vires all exorbitant acts of govern- 
ment.” I wish that Professor Mcllwain had given us a bill of particulars 
to accompany this resounding generalization. What are these bounds? What 
are the conditions which justify their definition at any given time? To 
whom is the definition to be entrusted? How do we know what an 
“exorbitant” act of government is? If these high phrases are read in the 
context of the essays by Professors Hamilton, Commager, and Lerner, they 
begin to assume somewhat dubious proportions. Mr. Justice Holmes and 
Mr. Justice Field would, I suspect, both have claimed that they were doing 
exactly what Professor Mcllwain has in mind; but it would be difficult 
indeed to discover any common principles in their approach to the issue. 
I suspect, in a word, that outside certain procedural aspects of issues con- 
nected with liberty of the person, making wltra vires “exorbitant acts” of 
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government boils down to protecting certain property relations from reform 
by the will of a legislative assembly; and a pretty case could be made out 
for the argument that those who have, like Mr. Justice Field, constituted 
themselves on the Supreme Court the guardians of fundamental law in 
the context of property have rarely been equally able to see its fundamen- 
tality where liberty of the person is concerned: Mr. Justice Holmes’s famous 
dissents in the Frank and Abrams cases made but a small impact on the 
majority of his colleagues. Yet I think Professor Mcllwain would agree that 
in each of those noble opinions Holmes was endeavoring to safeguard the 
people of the United States against “exorbitant” acts of its government. 

The truth surely is that the postulates which underlie such a conception 
of the Constitution as Professor Mcllwain outlines are, as indeed several 
of the other essayists show, defective in two respects. In the first place, 
they are too static in character; a fundamental law with unchanging con- 
tent is impossible in a dynamic world. In the second place, they separate 
the idea of constitutionality from the living and total reality of which it 
is, in fact, an inseparable part. The postulates of a working conception of 
“fundamental” law must be what Mr. Justice Holmes called the “can’t helps” 
of a given period; and these will be determined not by political forms but 
by the economic and social factors which give life to those forms. This is 
brought out clearly in the essays by Professors Commager and Lerner in the 
present volume. Until Professor McIlwain’s approach is illuminated by that 
understanding, it remains a dubious abstraction which does not really help 
us to lay down canons ef constitutional action. 

London School of Economics and Political Science. Haroub J. Lasxt. 


Tench Coxe: A Study in American Economic Development. By HaroLD 
Hurcueson, Connecticut College. [Johns Hopkins University Studies. | 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1938. Pp. ix, 227. $2.25.) 

THERE is a singular and significant omission in the excellent bib- 
liography which Dr. Hutcheson has used so intelligently and so exhaustively 
in this study. Coxe’s own manuscripts, comprising many thousands of items, 
have not been available to the author, although he made every effort to 
obtain access to them. This fact is mentioned here only because it seems 
incredible that the descendants of Coxe, the present custodians of his manu- 
scripts, should have refused their co-operation in an undertaking so flattering 
to their ancestor. What their motives were is not revealed, and one can only 
regret that they did not help to make this first full-length study of Tench 
Coxe also the final and definitive account which it should have been. As it 
is, Dr. Hutcheson has done all that could be done in setting forth Coxe’s 
place in the development of American economic ideas. For this purpose he 
was fortunately able to use all of Coxe’s known published writings, covering 
the years between 1786 and 1823, as well as many of his letters and reports. 
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Had the Coxe manuscripts been available, it is safe to say that the sketch 
of Coxe's life presented in the first chapter might have been more revealing 
and more conclusive. One would like to know more of the personal life 
and business career of this scion of a famous and prosperous Philadelphia 
family. What manner of man was this merchant who was lukewarm if not 
a Loyalist during the Revolution, who later became a Federalist and served as 
Hamilton's assistant in the Treasury, and who finally turned Jeffersonian 
yet never rose high in public service, although it was not for want of trying? 
Why did this champion of an American industrial revolution swing from 
Hamilton to Jefferson, who did not favor a manufacturing system? 

Dr. Hutcheson is, however, less concerned with questions of this sort 
than with Coxe's contribution, in thought and in deed, to the establishment 
of American manufactures. Coxe was a tireless writer and agitator, and 
Hutcheson devotes four chapters to the exposition of this major theme, 
with its variations. Coxe rang his first changes upon it at the time of the 
Constitutional Convention (ch. 11), and the crisis created by the Napoleonic 
wars provided him with an appropriate sounding board for his persistent 
plea that domestic manufactures were essential to American peace and 
independence (ch. 1v). Coxe's broader conception of manufactures as a 
vital part of a “balanced national economy” is skillfully summarized in 
chapter 11, while chapter v reviews Coxe's special interest and efforts in 
support of “The American Cotton Culture and Manufacture”. In a final 
chapter Dr. Hutcheson presents conclusions and modest claims in behalf 
of Coxe as a precursor of the American nationalist school. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. | SAMUEL REZNECK. 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited by 
CLARENCE Epwin Carrer.- Volumes V and VI, The Territory of 
Mississippi, 1798-1817. (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1937; 
1938. Pp. ix, 815; v, 893. $1.50 each.) 

Tasse two thick volumes of documents on the Mississippi Territory 
are a valuable addition to the printed sources of Southern history. They 
enrich considerably the meager collection of materials for the study of the 
early development of Mississippi and Alabama. Their editor has followed 
the general principles used in the previous volumes of this series and has 
included only certain important papers pertaining to administration and 
related subjects. Considerable attention has been given to the troublesome 
matter of land titles. Few documents on Indian, military, or diplomatic 
affairs have been included. Acts of the territorial legislature and journals 
of the executive proceedings of the governors have been omitted. Intelligent 
care and excellent historical judgment have been used in the selection of 
the documents which have been printed. 
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The papers for these two volumes have been drawn largely from the 
files of the Division of Manuscripts of the Library of Congress, the Senate 
and House of Representatives, and the executive departments. Historians 
will be interested to note that many of the files searched by Mr. Carter, 
particularly those of the Senate and the Department of State, are now 
deposited in the National Archives and are readily available to accredited 
researchers. Few depositories outside of Washington have made contribu- 
tions. The collections of the Mississippi Department of Archives and History 
should undoubtedly have been used. 

These papers present a composite and many-sided picture of the Missis- 
sippi territorial period from 1798 through 1817 and throw many interesting 
side lights on national affairs. The correspondence between the Federal and 
territorial officials discloses a maze of vexing administrative problems relat- 
ing to the application of the land laws, the extension of postal facilities, and 
the organization of local governments. The complications of Indian affairs 
were not lessened by the demands of the land-hungry immigrants and the 
activities of the neighboring Spanish regions. The Aaron Burr episode and 
the machinations of General James Wilkinson have their places in the 
turbulent life of the territory. Through the entire period ran the charac- 
teristically vigorous and heated factional disputes of the frontier politicians 
who were continually trying to trouble their enemies by making accusations 
and carrying tales to their friends in Washington. 

Practically no papers in these two volumes have been published before, 
but very little has been printed on the Mississippi Territory. Dunbar Row- 
land attempted to make a contribution in that field but never proceeded 
further than his Mississippi Territorial Archives, 1798-1803, issued in 1905, 
and his six-volume set of Official Letter Books of W. C. C. Claiborne, 
1801-1816, issued in 1917. This reviewer hopes that among other things a 
complete set of the acts of the Mississippi territorial legislature will eventually 
be published. 

These papers have been edited with exacting scholarship. The footnotes 
are extremely helpful without detracting from the main objective of pre- 
senting the documents. Cross references to valuable related materials, both 
of primary and secondary nature, and biographical sketches of writers and 
persons mentioned in the documents are particularly notable. 

A few of the younger students of Mississippi history have seen many 
of the papers published in these two volumes, but no one has seen all of 
them. New avenues in the development of the Mississippi Territory have 
been opened; others will have to be surveyed again and adjusted to facts 
brought to light by Mr. Carter’s efforts. The only regret of the reviewer 
is that the two volumes could not have grown into twenty. 


Jackson, Mississippi. WiLLram D. McCain. 
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A Gentleman of the Old Natchez Region, Benjamin L. C. Wailes. By 
CmarLes S. Sypnor, Duke University. (Durham: Duke University 
Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 337. $3.00.) 

Tuts volume is more than the biography of a dynamic ante-bellum 
Mississippian; it is also a history of the evolving civilization in the Natchez 
region from its frontier days in 1800 to the beginning of the Civil War. 
Professor Sydnor has skillfully integrated his bifurcated problem. He has 
pictured the rise and fall of a well-defined regional culture, and at the same 
time he has shown how a leading citizen contributed to the development of 
that cultural pattern. In brief, the career of Wailes is effectively mirrored 
against a background of social, political, and scientific factors. With a 
cross section of the Natchez region in 1800 as a point of departure, the 
author introduces members of the Wailes family and their kin as they 
followed the westward moving frontier to the Southwest; shows how 
Wailes and his region matured; analyzes intellectual trends and the move- 
ment for agricultural improvement; presents Wailes as an educator, his- 
torian, naturalist, planter, and traveler; evaluates the contributions of 
Jefferson College and the Mississippi Historical Society; and closes with 
a discussion of the passing of the man and his civilization. | 

Wailes was a versatile pioneer who “spent much of his life in traveling 
roads that have since fallen into disuse” (p. vii). He promoted a local 
athenaeum and a lyceum; he served as trustee of Jefferson College for 
nearly forty years; he helped to organize an “Agricultural, Horticultural 
and Botanical Society”; and he was the moving force behind the establish- 
ment of the Mississippi Historical Society. Perhaps his greatest achievement 
was as a naturalist. He became an authority upon the fossils, rocks, and 
soils of his region and also upon its plant and animal life. As assistant 
professor of agricultural and geological sciences at the University of Missis- 
sippi, Wailes made a survey of the state and published his findings in a 
Report on the Agriculture and Geology of Mississippi (1854), the historical 
portion of which “far surpassed all . . . earlier histories of Mississippi” 
(p. 236). His private collection of specimens was extensive, and he made — 
notable contributions to those at Jefferson College, the University of Missis- 
sippi, the state capitol, and the Smithsonian Institution. As a public servant, 
Wailes was assistant to the Choctaw Indian agent, registrar of the Wash- 
ington (Mississippi) land office, and twice a member of the legislature. 

The voluminous Wailes papers, including a regularly kept diary, 1852-62, 
proved to be a storehouse of information. Footnotes and bibliography indi- 
cate that Professor Sydnor meticulously searched both printed and manu- 
script sources for pertinent data. Errors in fact and typography are too few 
to warrant emphasis. The narrative is never dull; at times it sparkles with 
humor. Maps, illustrations, and an adequate index enhance the utility of the 
volume. In only one respect does the study seem inadequate: the agricultural 
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and horticultural development of the Natchez region receive only meager 
attention, and Wailes as a Southern planter does not stand out in bold relief. 
Louisiana State University. WENDELL HOLMES STEPHENSON. 


I am a Man—The Indian Black Hawk. By Cyrenus Core. (Iowa City: 

State Historical Society of Iowa. 1938. Pp. 312. $3.00.) 

The Apache Indians. By Franx C. Locxwoop. (New York: Macmillan 

Company. 1938. Pp. xvi, 348. $3.50.) 

In his preface Mr. Cole states his purpose in writing the biography of 
Black Hawk as follows: “I have sought to find some of his trails; to resur- 
rect somewhat his scheme of things and something of his spirit, and to 
recreate the environment in which he lived his stormy life. 1 have tried 
also to strip him of some of the extravagant adjectives, whether of praise 
or censure, with which many historians have encumbered him and his 
memory”. He has succeeded better in portraying the man himself than in 
re-creating the environment in which he lived. The background is often 
shadowy and confused. Of the social and political life of the Sauks and 
Foxes, among whom Black Hawk was reared and whose leader he became, 
there is almost nothing. 

One hundred and twenty-four pages of this biography are devoted to 
the early life of the hero, 113 to the Black Hawk War, and 42 to his later 
life. His story is told in a series of episodes. It is based upon very con- 
siderable research—mostly in published sources. There is no bibliography, 
but eleven pages at the end of the volume are devoted to citations from the 
books and documents consulted. 

Black Hawk was one of the great figures of our Indian history. Prob- 
ably no other Indian chief ever crossed the trails of so many prominent 
Americans. In the story of his life appear the names of Zebulon M. Pike, 
William Henry Harrison, Andrew Jackson, Zachary Taylor, Winfield Scott, 
Ninian Edwards, Lewis Cass, Albert Sidney Johnston, Jefferson Davis, and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

The Apache Indians is a history of the Apache tribes from the earliest 
times to the present day. It breaks new ground. We have many volumes 
dealing with this or that phase of Apache culture or with this or that 
campaign against the Apaches, but this is the first attempt that has been 
made to depict the people and their environment and to tell the whole 
story of their centuries of conflict with other tribes and with the Spaniards, 
the Mexicans, and the Americans. It is a valuable contribution to Indian 
history and to the history of the Southwest. 

The book was originally projected by Charles Morgan Wood, who died 
before he could achieve his purpose. It was written by his friend Dr. Lock- 
wood of the faculty of the University of Arizona, who did not live to see 
it published. It is the result of years of preparation—meticulous collection 
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of published works and unpublished manuscripts, interviews with survivors 
of the events narrated in the latter chapters, and a careful study of much 
of the terrain on which those events took place. Its value is enhanced by 
the many carefully chosen illustrations. 

The book is difficult reading. The sequence of events is not clear. It is 
disconcerting to read a dramatic account of the death and burial of Cochise 
and then to find him in action again thirty pages later on. The careful 
reader will be constantly turning forward or back to orient himself. The 
bibliographies, unfortunately, are scattered at the conclusions of the several 
chapters, which makes them difficult to consult and results in unnecessary 
repetition. 

These two books have one serious deficiency in common. Neither con- 
tains an adequate map. This deficiency is particularly unfortunate as the 
movements of troops described are often entirely unintelligible and there- 
fore completely uninteresting without a knowledge of the location of 
boundaries which have been altered since the events narrated took place 
and of forts or villages which have disappeared or which have survived 
under new names. 

Washington, D. C. Joseren C. GREEN. 


Square-Riggers on Schedule: The New York Sailing Packets to England, 
France, and the Cotton Ports. By ROBERT GREENHALGH ALBION, Prince- 
ton University. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 
371. $3.50.) . 

Here for the first time is a proper history of an important phase of 
American transportation—the New York sailing packets. All studies of 
these famous liners hitherto have been little more than expansions of a 
grossly inaccurate article that appeared in Harpers Magazine in 1884. 
Professor Albion breaks new ground on every page; he has combed the 
New York newspapers over a period of forty years, studied the voluminous 
records of the New York Custom House, and extracted human interest and 
mirth from personal narratives of travelers. I do not see how the book could 
have been done better, nor can I foresee the time when it will be superseded. 

By 1824 New York had four regular sailings a month to Liverpool, two 
to Le Havre, and one to London. Blow high, blow low, these ships sailed 
on schedule. Although the Western Otean winds permitted no definite 
arrival date (eastbound and westbound passages averaged 24 and 36 days 
respectively but ranged between 16 and 83 days), both the speed and the 
regularity of the packets were such an improvement over those of the 
“constant traders” that. they skimmed the cream of transatlantic freight 
and passenger traffic. Nor did they succumb to steam until the early 
eighteen-eighties. At the same time numerous lines of sailing coastal packets 
distributed the liners’ cargoes along the Atlantic coast and brought cotton 
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and other goods to New York for transshipment abroad. Thus the packets 
became an important factor, rivaling even the Erie Canal, in crushing New 
York’s northern rivals and securing for her a stranglehold on Southern 
trade. By 1840, probably, every United States port from Maine to Louisiana 
paid toll to New York on the bulk of its commerce with Great Britain 
and Northern France. 

Professor Albion has struck an even balance between history and descrip- 
tion. The financing, construction, operation, and ownership of the ships 
are analyzed; cabin arrangements and life on shipboard, mutinies and ship- 
wrecks, are described, without the exaggeration of Samuels's famous Remin- 
iscences. Particularly valuable for the historian are the chapters “Enslaving 
the Cotton Ports”, “Counting House Control”, and “Canvas versus Steam”, 
which describes the losing fight of these gallant wind-driven ships against 
the superior efficiency of mechanical power. 

There are several appendixes of statistics, a biographical dictionary of 
packet shipmasters, and an excellent critical bibliography. Deplorable is the 
absence of footnotes. There is no excuse for excluding these from a work 
published by a subsidized university press; and their absence will not only 
embarrass future investigators but subject the author to a constant stream of 
inquiring letters for at least the next twenty years. Let us hope that he 
receives some “fan mail”, too, and that he is encouraged to continue his 
valuable studies of New York's seaborne commerce. 

Harvard University. S. E. Morison. 


Southern Negroes, 1861-1865. By BELL Irvin Winey, State Teachers College, 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. [Yale Historical Publications.] (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1938. Pp. viii, 366. $3.00.) 

Tuts volume describes the activities and interprets the attitudes of South- 
ern Negroes in the states which were in rebellion and in the sections which 
were under the control of the Union armies. Part 1 treats the Negroes in the 
Confederacy under such titles as “The Coming of the Yankees ”, “Labor”, 
“The Slave Trade”, “Military Laborers”, “Body Servants”, “A Dying Insti- 
tution”. Part 11 treats the Negroes under Federal control through such titles 

as “The Beginning of Federal Guardianship”, “Working for Wages”, and 

“Fighting for Freedom”. 

Answers are sought throughout these chapters to the problem of the 
loyalty of the slaves during the war, to their apparent indifference to freedom, 
and to their conduct during the absence of their masters. Sifting evidence 
from diaries, newspapers, and reminiscences, the author concludes that such 
loyalty as was shown by the slaves was based upon personal attachment and 
close association, good treatment prior to the war, punishment or rumors of 
it, and the Negro’s nonviolent nature. The author cites numerous instances 
of loyalty and active interest by Negroes in the safety of individuals and - 
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families. This study shows, however, that in the regions which were not 
entered by the Union armies the Negroes only feigned contentment while 
chafing under the chains of bondage. The evidence presented leads to the 
conclusion that unfaithfulness to their masters’ cause was far more common 
than postwar commentators have stated. 

In the chapter, “Privations and Privileges”, the view is accepted, which 
recent investigation is substantiating, that the Confederacy was generally in 
better shape in the matter of food than has been generally supposed and 
that the Negroes were at the base of these operations. The author definitely 
believes that there was in the interior regions “more than a sufficiency of the 
necessities of life for everyone in the Confederacy”. “The conflicts between 
the Confederate and state authorities over impressments are noted, but the 
influence of these experiences and their publicized reactions upon the collapse 
of Confederate resistance is ignored. In this respect the author could have 
carried his interpretation to an equally valid conclusion. 

There can be no justification for the continuous use of the word “darky” 
throughout the volume. Such phrases as “barefoot pickaninnies”, “sable 
brothers”, and “dusky urchins” are also found, without quotation marks, 
whereas the word “Yankees” is always used in quotations. Many readers 
will find such phrases distasteful. It is clear that such terms as “cracker”, 
“red-neck”, and “hill-billy”, also commonly used in the South, were studi- 
ously avoided. The author's purpose was probably to make use of familiar, 
homely phrases which belong to the vernacular with which be is familiar. 

The author endeavors to present an objective interpretation of published 
and unpublished data in a comprehensive treatment. Much of the material 
and the conclusions, however, have appeared in several previously published 
- monographs. The book, with its bibliographical note and its fairly complete 
index, has considerable merit and can be placed in the front rank of the 
studies which are presenting the neglected aspects of the history of the 
Negro in American life according to accepted historical methods. 

Howard University. CharLes H. WesLev. 


The Collapse of the Confederacy. By CmarLes H. WesLeY, Howard Uni- 
versity. (Washington: Associated Publishers. 1937. Pp. xiii, 225. $2.15.) 
THERE was a time when historians believed that superior numbers organ- 

ized by Lincoln and led by Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and Thomas had 

something to do with causing the collapse of the Confederacy. Mr. Wesley, 
however, belongs to the camp which seems to maintain that the South not 
only could have won but should have won. According to this argument the 

Confederacy had within its boundaries all the resources that were necessary 

to gain independence. What it lacked was the will to fight, the spirit of 

complete sacrifice, the unselfishness of forgetting domestic rivalries, the de- 
termination to focus all endeavor on one objective. 


» 
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The merit of Mr. Wesley's book is in the evidence he produces. This 
evidence clearly pictures the internal situation of the Confederacy insofar as 
it was a story of ineffectual organization, political and individual feuds, 
class divisions, weakening morale, social evils, and defeatism. A serious 
demerit is the naiveté with which Mr. Wesley approaches so evasive a prob- 
lem as causation in a society in war time. He is dogmatic in assertion, but 
he is not clear in demonstrating that the loss of the will to fight was a cause 
rather than a result of defeat. It apparently has not occurred to him that a 
picture of the political divisions and weakened public morale in the North 
in the summer before the military victories of September, 1864, would have 
been as dismally defeatist as that in the South at that time—if not more 
so. Mr. Wesley writes on page 168: “Leaving aside ‘military defeats, the 
collapse of the South was due in part to a Jack of resources, but more 
directly to the absence of a wholehearted and sustained resistance, the com- 
plete renunciation of self, the popular support of its government’s measures, 
the devoted and continued loyalty to its declared principles—without which 
no revolution has been successful.” The “leaving aside” is what disturbs one 
familiar with the action and interaction of forces in society. The military 
defeats are only one of the too many variables Mr. Wesley has omitted from 
his equation of causation. Among other factors the historian of the Con- 
federacy must make room for a good-sized number of unpredictable 
accidents. 

The book is weakened by Mr. Wesley’s amateurish insistence that he 
has discovered something of which other scholars were ignorant or which 
they were inclined to suppress. One might overlook this as unimportant 
except that it apparently, has resulted in Mr. Wesley’s failure properly to 
integrate with his own researches the many excellent books and articles 
which have been published in the past two decades. Passages in his book 
on such topics as King Cotton diplomacy, desertion, and the states rights 
controversy seem rather weak in comparison to the best scholarship that has 
appeared on each subject. 

Harvard University. Paur H. Buck. 


The Story of Reconstruction. By Roserr SeLrH Henry. (Indianapolis: 

Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1938. Pp. 633. $5.00.) 

This story of the South during “that long-drawn-out tragedy of mis- 
understanding, Reconstruction” (p. 5), is not the history of the nation, nor 
is it the complete history of the South during Reconstruction. It is essen- 
tially a political narrative. In it one finds no discussion of important national 
questions—the tariff, foreign policies, and economic development—which 
confronted the nation during the critical decade and a half. The panic of 
1873 is dismissed in a paragraph or so, the scandals of the Grant adminis- 
tration are not recounted in the usual horrifying detail, and the Tweed Ring 


» 
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is barely mentioned. Mr. Henry does not rush in to tread the ground so 
lately broken by the social historians. Not that he regards it as sacred but 
as merely outside the limits set by himself. The picture of the South he 
would have us see is thereby less complete than one would wish. Such 
topics as education, religion, social relations, the development of racial con- 
sciousness, and their implications, while not ignored, are not well rounded. 
The discussion of economic changes, particularly in transportation, is more 
adequate. 

In spite of these omissions it stands as the best one-volume work on the 
subject for the general reader. The style is good; there is no straining after 
effect. If one misses the striking pen portraits of Bowers, one is not con- 
fused by Marxian concepts as amplified by DuBois. Although there are no 
footnotes and only a brief bibliography, the book is uncommonly accurate. 
Less than a half-dozen errors of fact, all unimportant, were noted. It is . 
clear that the secondary authorities have been used with care. A political 
revolution followed by a social revolution is apt to be disturbing in any 
society, and it is difficult to tell the story without confusion. With con- 
siderable success Mr. Henry has faced the task of combining the topical and 
chronological methods in describing the process of Reconstruction in eleven 
states (all the while keeping an eye on Washington) in no two of which 
was the process identical. The tone is judicious, and if there is a bias, one 
should remember that, Reconstruction being what it was, it is harder to 
forget the lingering consequences of the Age of Hate than it is for a rich 
man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. Mr. Henry strives for moderation; 
he seeks to describe rather than to incite. His discussions of the Black Codes, 
the Klan, and the Reconstruction governments seem fair to both races. He 
condemns the “atrocity” stories invented by the Northern press prior to the 
campaign of 1868 yet is able to say that “of actual outbreaks in the South . .. 
there was a shocking plenty” (pp. 338-39). 

By and large the author follows the traditional story. If he propounds 
a thesis, it is this: “New voters could be created; new leaders could not. 
Because of the lack of such leaders the whole scheme . . . was to collapse 
when the support of Federal bayonets was withdrawn” (p. 141). The 
economic alliance of the North and West, as seen by Beale in the con- 
gressional campaign of 1866 and as a prelude to congressional Reconstruc- 
tion, receives only passing reference. The author does not see the success 
of the Joint Committee of Fifteen as the result of a capitalist-abolitionist 
conspiracy (with the capitalist leading the duped abolitionist) to break the 
South economically and politically. He attributes it to several political factors, 
chief of which was “the conviction . . . that the President’s policy could 
not win, and that those who went down with him to defeat would find 
themselves outcasts in the political wilderness” (p. 136). Nor does he see 
in the results of 1876 a reconciliation of the Northern capitalist and the 
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Southern planter, making certain the overthrow of the “dictatorship” of the 
black “proletariat”. An examination of these questions would have enhanced 
the value of the book. 

| Duke University. R. H. Woopy. 


Tom Watson, Agrarian Rebel. By C. Vann Woopwarp, University of 
Florida. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xii, 518. $3.75.) 
To trace the career of Tom Watson through all its paradoxical vicissitudes 

and maintain throughout an attitude of detached understanding was a task 
for a scholar of broad social vision and human insight. This is what 
Professor Woodward has done, and done exceedingly well. His major 
postulate is that Watson's public life was divided into two disparate and in 
some ways antithetical parts, rather widely separated in time and circum- 
stance, and that no fair or true judgment of the man is possible without full 
consideration of both parts and their interrelations. As to the first of these 
the author maintains: “About Watson's seriousness, his conviction, and his 
consecration to his task there can be no doubt” (p. 171). Indeed it would 
probably not be too much to say that of the agrarian leaders who became 
Populists in the nineties, Watson combined to the greatest degree sincerity 
of conviction and steadfastness of purpose. He alone, of all the Southern 
Democrats elected to Congress in 1890 pledged to the Farmers’ Alliance 
program, refused to be bound by the conservative Democratic caucus and 
strove consistently for the attainment of Alliance objectives. On the other 
hand, “in some phases of his later life, [he] became the embodiment of 
much that was detestable” (p. vii). How his once courageous fight for the 
oppressed—regardless of class, religion, or race—was “thwarted at every 
turn” and finally brought to tragic frustration by notorious political trickery, 
prejudice, and hate; how in later years he gradually changed his tactics, 
reversing some of his most laudable principles, becoming in time a violent 
rouser of race and religious prejudice and even mobism; how he came to 
wield the balance of power in Georgia politics for almost two decades and 
beat his old adversaries at their own game—all this is told in authentic 
and interesting detail. 

Professor Woodward is the first trained historian to have attempted a 
biography of Watson. He is the first to have had full access to the Watson 
Papers, recently deposited in the library of the University of North Caro- 
lina (available only by permission of the family), and also to certain 
intimate papers in possession of Miss Georgia D. Watson of Thomson, 
Georgia. He has had more complete access than has hitherto been granted 
to the Papers of Governor W. J. Northen, Farmers’ Alliance-Democratic 
leader in Georgia during the nineties, and to several important but more or 
less fragmentary collections. Of all these he has made thorough and dis- 
cerning use, as he has of such miscellaneous sources as are available. In 
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his admirable treatment of political, economic, and social backgrounds he 
has employed with the same good judgment former studies bearing on 
his general field. 

One is hesitant to say that a biography of so recent and controversial a 
subject is definitive, but at least it seems unlikely that important revisions 
or reinterpretations may be expected in the generation of the relatively 
youthful author. 

The Woman's College of the ALEX MATHEWS ARNETT. 

University of North Carolina. 


“Eagle Forgotten”: The Life of John Peter Altgeld. By Harry BARNARD. 

(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1938. Pp. 496. $4.00.) — 

In 1924 Altgeld’s first biographer, Waldo R. Browne, presented a sympa- 
thetic account of the meteoric Illinois governor who pardoned the surviving 
Haymarket prisoners, fought President Cleveland over Federal military 
intervention in the Pullman Strike, wrote the famous Democratic platform 
of 1896, and introduced a reform regime suggestive of the New Deal. Harry 
Barnard has expanded the story materially in a far more vivid presentation 
than his predecessor’s, utilizing several fresh sources of importance. He has 
filled in admirably many of the numerous lacunae in the previous accounts 
of Altgeld’s early life. Among his interesting contributions he shows that 
Altgeld’s popularity did not seriously wane after the Haymarket pardon; 
that Lyman Trumbull was invited by the governor to initiate the pardon 
proceedings but refused; and that Altgeld was offered a huge bribe unsuc- 
cessfully not only during consideration of the Yerkes Traction Bill but also 
for the passage of the Gas Trust bills. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the biography, despite the industry and 
skill of the author, has remained largely a popular work rather than a 
definitive study. Failure to consult directly such fundamental sources as the 
governor's letter books, the governor’s executive files, and the Henry D. 
Lloyd Papers is reflected in the rather sketchy treatment of significant 
administrative problems. The famous women’s eight-hour case, Ritchie v. 
II. (1895), which created an unfortunate precedent against social legislation 
of its type in American constitutional history, is suggested only by inference 
despite Altgeld’s role in combatting the manufacturers’ lobby. In the Pull- 
man Strike episode Mr. Barnard does not explain satisfactorily why Altgeld 
called state militia to Chicago immediately after his famous protest against 
Federal military intervention as unnecessary. A confidential telegram in the 
state archives, however, reveals that the militia were sent to aid Mayor 
Hopkins’s administration politically by robbing the anticipated Federal re- 
inforcements of credit. Mr. Barnard has overlooked the interesting congres- 
sional debate, following the Pullman Strike, over the Altgeld-Cleveland 
controversy, which showed an important party split indicative of the cleavage 
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of 1896. He does not note the significant coincidence that the Illinois 
Democratic platform of June, 1896, written by Altgeld, is identical upon 
national issues with the subsequent Democratic national platform, nor that 
Altgeld’s silver convention of June, 1895, gave the cue to McKinley’s advisers 
that the currency question, not the tariff, would be the central issue of 1896. 
The author attempts to maintain a praiseworthy impartiality throughout 
but occasionally leans backward. He accepts uncritically the canard of the 
Chicago Tribune, issued the day before polling in 1892, that Altgeld was 
hypocritical in attacking the Edwards School Law as a Know-Nothing 
product since he “had probably helped draft it” (p. 160). The author’s 
charge of Democratic “spoils” politics, although made with important modi- 
fications, does not take into consideration the fact that Altgeld appointed 
many able Republicans to administrative posts; that he selected a number 
of women to leading offices, a move with little patronage value in the days 
before the Nineteenth Amendment; and that he was a pioneer spirit in 
behalf of state civil service reform—facts which suggest another conclusion. 
De Paul University. Harvey WiIsH. 


Woodrow Wilson: Life and Letters. By Ray Stannarp Baker. Volume VI, 
Facing War, 1915-1917. (Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany. 1937. Pp. xiii, 543. $5.00.) 

Those who may have been looking forward to this volume in anticipa- 
tion of a flood of new light upon American policy in connection with the 
entry of the United States into the World War will be disappointed. With 
very few exceptions Mr. Baker has not discovered in the Wilson Papers 
evidence that would add materially to what we already know on this sub- 
ject. On the other hand, students of American politics will be gratified by 
the contributions here made. Besides utilizing the President’s papers Mr. 
Baker has been diligent in securing the co-operation of many of the former’s 
friends and relatives, who have made available letters in their possession 
and contributed their personal recollections of incidents and events. The 
author continues to show himself most thoroughly at home in the domestic 
scene. The electoral campaign of 1916 is subjected to a keen and searching 
analysis. There is a warm appreciation of the role of the second Mrs. Wilson 
and some excellent pen portraits of both prominent and little-known persons. 

The bulk of the volume is of course concerned with a discussion of our 
foreign relations. Only one chapter is devoted to “Complications in Latin 
America”, and to those interested in this aspect of American policy the 
treatment may appear sketchy and insufficiently grounded on a close ac- 
quaintance with the immediate subject. Six of the twelve chapters deal with 
our situation in regard to the war in Europe. In view of the frequent at- 
tacks made in recent years on the Wilson policies, Mr. Baker has accom- 
plished much in avoiding a vehemently defensive position. He achieves 
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this by making little or no reference to the arguments of the President's 
detractors and telling the story simply as he sees it. It is not to be implied 
that he is unaware of the frequent and at times serious mistakes in the 
conduct of American policy. But his admiration for his hero is such that his 
recognition of these shortcomings usually results in severe treatment of 
the President's advisers, who are made to bear the brunt of the responsibility. 

As in his earlier volumes, Mr. Baker is not entirely successful in recon- 
ciling the relationship of Wilson with some of his friends and associates 
with the portrait he has drawn. The most frequent sufferer is once more 
Colonel House. “It was Wilson's lifelong error to suppose that men whom 
he accepted as his friends . . . not only loved him, but understood completely 
his swift and clear-running mind and agreed with him in all things.” 
(Were these, then, the sine qua non of friendship with him?) ‘The practice 
of House was “to approve everything, or almost everything, the President 
said: and Wilson assumed that House completely understood his mind”. 
In this manner Baker explains the President's acceptance of House's letter 
to Grey of October 17, 1915, as “altogether right”, though the author himself 
recognizes it as a scarcely disguised plan to engineer the entry of the United 
States into the war on the Allied side (p. 129). 

The fact is that with all his statesmanlike qualities Wilson was too 
much of an amateur in diplomacy to appreciate his friend’s shortcomings. It 
is perhaps not so “strange” as Mr. Baker likes to think that he could “listen 
with patience to such utter nonsense” as some of the colonel’s proposals 
contained (p. 180). We need only recall his own startling appeal to Grey 
that Britain make an early move toward peace so as to forestall the entry 
of the United States on her side (p. 182). However much we may agree 
that the President would have been wiser to trust his Department of State 
(p. 139) and that House was in every sense a naive and irresponsible envoy 
(p. 147), there remains the mystery of how Wilson managed to remain 
unaware of that fact. 

In the judgment of the reviewer Mr. Baker fails to appreciate adequately 
the fatal weakness in the President’s thinking which was later to prove so 
ruinous at Paris. Averse to concessions on principle and imbued with a 
truly Calvinistic assurance of right once his mind was made up, he was 
vulnerable to proposals that could be given the appearance of harmonizing 
with his point of view. House and others understood the utility of speaking 
in “Wilsonian” terms. The President was far too intelligent to be con- 
sistently duped by such tactics, but more than once when the interests of 
the country were vitally concerned he failed to recognize the fundamental 
divergence between the terminology employed and the course that was urged 
upon him. This was notably the case when his sympathies or prejudices 
were involved. Like the majority of the American people he was swayed in 
the final analysis by his fundamental sympathy for the Allied cause. This 
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explains the numberless occasions when he yielded to the persuasions of 
House and Lansing to tone down protests intended for London and in- 
crease the vigor of others destined for Berlin. Thus, too, his final conversion 
to a war policy was the consequence not of a gradually hardening conviction 
but of an emotional response to the Zimmermann note. Unconsciously he 
welcomed it as a release from doubts and hesitations which had brought 
his cabinet to the verge of revolt. At last he could believe, as he had long 
wished to believe, that the German leaders, to grote Mr. Baker, desired to 
“dominate the world” (p. 474) and a their “aggression and intrigue 
had started the war” (p. 497). 

Throughout the volume Mr. Baker maintains that the broad objectives 
of the President’s policy never changed and that he never really committed 
himself to House’s “military interventionist” schemes (p. 147). Unfor- 
tunately his peace efforts were compromised by House’s secret assurances 
to the Allies, which “encouraged their relentless prosecution of the war” 
and drove the Germans to desperate countermeasures (p. 153). The 
“glorious” victory of the President on the McLemore Resolution also had 
its fateful aspects, for it further committed him to a policy of holding 
Germany to the observance of rules in submarine warfare which he himself 
admitted to be “hardly fair” (p. 174). The strict “legal” neutrality was 
really “unneutral in its results” (p. 304). Though Mr. Baker recoils from 
the conclusion, Wilson himself was thus largely to blame for a situation 
which he bitterly described to Daniels: “Any little German lieutenant can 
put this country into the war at any time by some calculated outrage” 
(p. 258). 


The University of Minnesota. Harorp C. DEUTSCH. 


Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1921. Two 
volumes. 1922. Two volumes. [Department of State.] (Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1936; 1938. Pp. cxx, 986; xcv, 973; CXV, 1075; 
cix, 1042. $2.00; $2.00; $1.75; $1.75.) 

Tuese volumes appear only fifteen and sixteen years respectively after 
the events they describe. This is a long time to wait for official papers, but 
it is a relatively short time in view of the comparative completeness of the 
dispatches and documents now made available. Had the volumes appeared 
earlier, it is doubtful if so much could have been published without objec- 
tion from other powers whose consent and co-operation are indispensable. 
In any case, it now appears to be the policy of the Department of State to 
establish fifteen years as the period which must normally transpire between 
events and the public recording of them in this series. 

The years 1921 and 1922 were rich in materials for historical scholar- 
ship. Coming to office as Secretary of State in March, 1921, Mr. Hughes 
began a vigorous defense of American business interests abroad, as is already 
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fairly well known. But the complete record of his first year in office gives 
cumulative evidence of a vigorous economic policy which made the efforts 
of Philander C. Knox appear modest and retiring. This is especially notable 
as regards the diplomacy of oil. The story of the Turkish Petroleum Com- 
pany, now told in full, has been publicized heretofore. But in addition there 
is in these pages an enormous amount of material concerning the rights, 
privileges, and prospects of American petroleum companies in regions as 
widely separated as Mexico, the Dutch East Indies, Northern Persia, Siam, 
Venezuela, Turkey, and Palestine. Notable also is the correspondence with 
France and Great Britain concerning American rights—economic, juridical, 
religious, and cultural—in the mandated territories in the Near East. The 
so-called Chester Concession, ultimately a fiasco, seems likewise to have 
exhausted a good deal of departmental energy and patience. 

It should not be understood, however, that the distinguished career of 
Mr. Hughes as Secretary of State was concerned exclusively or even primarily 
with American economic interests abroad. In the volumes for 1922, for ex- 
ample, are to be found almost four hundred pages of indispensable materials 
dealing with the Washington Conference on the Limitation of Armaments. 
Closely connected with the treaties signed at Washington is an exchange 
of notes with Japan canceling the Lansing-Ishii agreement. It is now 
revealed that the agreement of 1917 contained a secret clause pledging both 
governments not to “take advantage of the present [wartime] conditions to 
seek special rights or privileges in China which would abridge the rights of 
the subjects or citizens of other friendly states”. Pages 557-58 of Volume I 
for 1922 contain the much discussed and much criticized statement of the 
Department of State, March 3, 1922, concerning the flotation of foreign 
loans, which concluded: “The Department believes that in view of the 
possible national interests involved, it should have the opportunity of saying 
to the underwriters concerned, should it appear advisable to do so, that there 
is or is not objection to any particular issue.” 

One cannot comment adequately on this publication without praising 
the general typographical excellence of the volumes, which are a credit both 
to the Department of State and to the Government Printing Office. This is 
the more notable as the price in each instance is low enough to make the 
volumes available to any American scholar. 

The Institute for Advanced Study. Epwarp Meran EARLE. 


Financial Development of the United States. By WILLIAM J. SHULTZ, College 
of the City of New York, and M. R. Carne. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1937. Pp. xxviii, 757. $5.00.) 

To integrate the history of Federal and state finances with the develop- 
ment of taxation, banking, and currency is a difficult task. To make it 
intelligible to the general reader and college student and at the same time 
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interesting requires not only wide knowledge of the special fields but a 
thorough acquaintance with the social, economic, and political background 
if the book is to make sense. Twenty-six years ago Davis R. Dewey 
pioneered with the first edition of his exceedingly competent Financial 
History of the United States. Until the present book appeared no one had 
attempted the same sort of task. With the wide interest developed by the 
currency and banking legislation of the New Deal, it was inevitable and 
desirable that other efforts should be made. 

Placing the “widest possible interpretation” upon the term “financial 
history”, the authors of the present volume have essayed again this difficult 
task. Of the book’s 719 pages, 270 deal with the period before the Civil 
War and about 200 with the years 1917 to 1936, a division which should 
be generally acceptable to teachers in this field. The style is clear and 
simple enough for the average college student to understand, and the book 
is illustrated with numerous graphs, charts, and illustrations. The latter 
are almost entirely newspaper cartoons and add a lighter note much needed 
in a book of this type. Chapter development is chronological, with the 
chapters generally broken down into the subtopics of Federal finance, state 
finance, national banking, state banking, and currency, with an additional 
topic, capital finance, added to the latter chapters. Such a development is 
at times necessarily artificial. The continuity of the story is broken, and there 
is much repetition, irritating to the mature reader but not unsound pedagogi- 
cally if used with skill. 

Although the handling of taxation and finance seems better than that of 
banking and currency, the volume as a whole is competently done. There 
are minor errors, but they are few. The bibliography collected at the end 
of the book is reasonably adequate. Furthermore, the authors have main- 
tained an objective treatment despite the fact that the opportunity exists on 
almost every page to make a judgment or present a point of view. To the 
reviewer, however, this volume illustrates a weakness fundamental to most 
financial writing: it lacks realism in that it is too far removed from close 
contact with the life of the people. Somehow it does not seem to integrate 
sufficiently with the warp and woof of political, social, and economic history. 
Some attempt to do this is made, to be sure, but it is not enough. In bank- 
ing, currency, and taxation the authors are dealing with tools used by 
human beings in an effort to make an economic system function; like all 
history it is a story of people as well as institutions. Financial history by 
itself is dry and not very significant. Until it takes on that depth and color 
which stirs the imagination and leads to understanding it is a sterile subject. 
Toward a book of this type the authors have moved perceptibly, but the 
ultimate achievement is as yet a long way off. 

Smith College. HaroLD U. FAULKNER. 
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Labor Czars: A History of Labor Racketeering. By HaroLD SerDmMaN. (New 
York: Liveright Publishing Corporation. 1938. Pp. x, 317. $2.50.) 

The Labor Movement in America. By Marjorie R. Crarx and S. FANNY 
Simon. (New York: W. W. Norton and Company. 1938. Pp. 208. 
$2.00.) 

Labor in Canadian-American Relations. Edited by H. A. Innis. The History 
of Labor Interaction, by Norman J. Ware; Labor Costs and Labor 
Standards, by H. A. Locan. [The Relations of Canada and the 
United States, James T. Shotwell, Director.] (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1937. Pp. xxxvili, 212. $3.75.) 

THE contemporary effort to “smear” all trade unions by emphasizing the 
racketeering policies of some unions meets an effective obstacle in Mr. 
Seidman’s study of labor racketeering. Labor Czars is the most complete, 
interesting, and impartial presentation of the subject yet to appear. Earlier 
efforts in the same field have either been monographs or legislative com- 
mittee reports on limited areas of the subject, or they have been antiunion 
propaganda published by interested persons. Mr. Seidman has the advan- 
tage of access to this material plus that provided by the Dewey prosecutions 
in New York and by his own experience as a newspaper reporter. He has 
molded this with a popular style into a document of value. 

He finds the cause of labor racketeering to lie in: (1) the polices! 
policies of the A. F. of L. which result, especially in the building trades, in 
linking the local union agents with corrupt political machines; (2) the 
vested interests of all too numerous A. F. of L. leaders imbued with a short- 
run “business” point of view by their service to craft interests; (3) the 
support and encouragement of employers and trade associations to whom 
collusion with racketeer-ridden unions means heavy profits. As partial 
solutions Mr. Seidman emphasizes the necessity for independent political 
action by organized labor and the furtherance of philosophically militant 
industrial unionism. á 

It might be added that racketeering of all varieties is deeply imbedded in 
a social order which promises opportunity and rewards to the ambitious but 
actually denies this reward to all but a favored few. Until this conflict is 
removed, the ambitious will continue to drive toward the top by extra- 
legal methods, 

The Misses Clark and Simon have turned out a highly reádable and 
useful book on The Labor Movement in America. It avoids the arid stretches 
of condensed history, which frequently appear in books of this type, by 
combining historical accounts with running descriptions of the structure, 
policies, and philosophy of developing unionism. It covers the recent material 
available on the subject of employers’ antiunion policies as well as recent 
labor legislation, labor and the courts, and the rise of the C.LO. in an 
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interesting and objective manner. This book should be very useful in 
workers’ education classes as well as valuable to the general public. 

Professor Ware brings to his section of Labor in Canadian American 
Relations his usual mastery of prose and what amounts to a seventy-page 
condensation of the trade union history of the United States and Canada. 
It is a brilliant summary but suffers from the vices of all summaries. 
Although Professor Ware shows that the Canadian labor movement has 
greater diversity than ours because of Canadian sectionalism, the influence 
of the Catholic Church, the French heritage, and continued British con- 
nections, he concludes that the “boundary between the United States and 
Canada has not interfered to any significant extent with the natural and 
peaceful cross fertilization of the two cultures”. Professor Ware concludes 
with an interesting account of the 1937 Oshawa automobile workers” strike, 
and Mr. H. A. Logan completes the book with a valuable comparison of 
wages and living costs in the two countries. 


Williams College. Roserr R. R. Brooks. 


Canada and her Great Neighbor: Sociological Surveys of Opinions and 
Attitudes in Canada concerning the United States. Edited by H. F. 
Ancus, University of British Columbia. With Introduction by R. M. 
Maclver, Columbia University. [The Relations of Canada and the United 
States, James T. Shotwell, Director.] (New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 1938. Pp. xxxvi, 451. $3.75.) 

Tus volume comprises a record of the most ambitious effort ever made 
to ascertain the opinions and attitudes of the people of one country with 
reference to those of another. The book is divided into three sections of 
which the first, containing as it does the substance of the whole, is the most 
valuable. In these twenty-three pages the editor outlines the purpose of the 
study and reviews the evidence. The second section is devoted to an examina- 
tion of those influences (educational, economic, political, recreational) that 
have contributed to the formation of Canadian opinion regarding the United 
States. In the final section the editor and his contributors describe and 
appraise the current constituents of that opinion. 

The technique employed by Professor Angus and his assistants is in 
accordance with the best contemporary practice. Geographically Canada 
was divided into six divisions, and an investigator was assigned to each. 
In addition an outstanding journalist prepared an analysis of the views 
expressed in newspapers and periodical literature, while a prominent edu- 
cationist directed a study of the attitudes of school children. For purposes 
of sampling, moreover, the population was divided into categories based on 
geography, occupation, environment, age, nationality, and so forth. The 
technical apparatus and the quality of those engaged in the work is most 
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impressive. Whether the end justifies the means, however, is perhaps open 
to question. 

The fact is that any intelligent political scientist with a reasonable knowl- 
edge of the two nations (Professor Angus himself, for example) could have 
sat down in the seclusion of his study and, by the application of his 
knowledge of human nature, politics, geography, history, economics, and 
the characteristics of those three agencies—the cinema, the radio, and 
popular magazines—through which the United States is most frequently 
and most vividly presented to Canadians, have produced a book in which 
all the main conclusions to be derived from the volume under review would 
have been present. Canada and her Great Neighbor comes perilously near 
to being an example of the stressing of the inevitable if not of the obvious. 

On the other hand, it may be argued that Professor Angus and his 
collaborators have done a real service in presenting this detailed study of 
a healthy international relationship at a time when so much attention is 
being paid to morbid conditions in that field. After all, a knowledge of 
normal psychology is essential for the successful treatment of insanity. 

As a result of this investigation it is apparent that Canadians in general 
tend to think of Americans as a people as materialistic, grasping, boastful, 
lawless, and politically corrupt. On the other hand, however, most Canadians 
also think of Americans as generous, friendly, practical, idealistic, resource- 
ful, democratic, and progressive. That certain of these views conflict does 
not apparently lessen the tenacity with which they are held. It is perhaps as 
a rationalization of this apparent conflict that many Canadians expressed a 
liking for individual Americans but a dislike of the United States—what 
might be described as a reflection of a conflict between experience and 
prejudice. 

The ultimate objective of all the studies of Canadian-American relations 
which are being presented under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment 
is, presumably, to increase understanding and friendship between the two 
peoples by increasing mutual knowledge. It was Montaigne who said that 
to know all is to forgive all; but it has yet to be proved that this is as true 
of nations as it is of individuals. Apparently a recognition of this doubt on 
the part of the director of the series led to certain modifications in the 
standards to which Professor Angus would have preferred to adhere. In 
his foreword the latter writes: 


Something must be said of the changes which have been made in the 
book itself during the last two years. These have not been extensive but 
some of the more extreme and irresponsible criticisms of the United States 
have been omitted altogether and some other criticisms have been softened 
by editorial comment. The book has thus, with the skilful assistance of the 
editor-in-chief oz the series, been subjected to a sort of sandpapering process 
designed to remove asperities while leaving the general outline intact... . 
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The changes, such as they are, have been gladly effected, for while soothing 
comments, however sincerely made, do constitute a departure from a severe 
canon of objectivity just as much as provocative comments would, it is a 
departure that is well justified if it can help to prevent a book in a series 
designed to promote the cause of international goodwill from itself being 
a source of irritation. 


The conflict thus described would appear to be almost inevitable in a series 
that has at base a propagandist purpose. 

Canada and her Great Neighbor will be of considerable interest to the 
political scientist, to the psychologist, and to the historian. In a less daunt- 
ing format it might enjoy a small popular success—particularly in Canada— 
for it contains much that is entertaining, and it deals with a subject that is 
of interest to all Canadians. There is no index. 

Ottawa. H. L. Keen .eysipe. 


Bolivar and the Political Thought of the Spanish American Revolution. By 
Vicror AnprÉs BELAUNDE. [The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic 
History, 1930, The Walter Hines Page School of International Rela- 
tions.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1938. Pp. xxiv, 451. $3.50.) 
In this work the political thought of Bolívar is singled out for special 

treatment against the background of a general survey of the political ideas 

and constitutional experiments of Spanish America from the late eighteenth 
century to 1830. After introductory description of the colonial institutional 
heritage, imported liberal ideas, and the aims of the early reformers, the 
author sketches the constitutional history of the different sections. With 
conciseness and clarity he keeps Argentina, Chile, Mexico, Peru, Venezuela, 
and Colombia abreast chronologically, giving major attention to the part 
played by Bolivar. The Liberator’s projects thus stand out in the general 
struggle of parties and principles as prescriptions for the stability of peoples 
desolated by the anarchy of newly won freedom. The analysis of this “rich 
heritage” covers Bolívar's chief pronouncements and proposals: the Car- 
tagena manifesto of 1812, the Jamaica letter of 1815, the Angostura constitu- 
tional proposal of 1819, and the ambitious projects of 1825 and 1826. The 
Panama Congress, the brief dream of “regulating” all Spanish America, the 
Bolivian constitution, the British protectorate, and the Andean federation 
` represent the climax of his career and of his search for sure foundations for 
authority and order. Nearly half of the book is" devoted to these shifting 
plans and their failure and to the sequel in undisguised dictatorship. Here 

Sefior Belaunde helps us most to understand the mind of his hero, giving 

personality to the abstraction of political theories and structures. Further 

analysis would make the interest and value of these chapters still greater. 

The doctrine of intervention, for instance, which appeared as early as 1821 

with the purpose of insuring domestic tranquillity and was nourished by 
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Bolívar's growing fear of social conflict, would justify more than passing 
reference to his anxiety over the danger to white rule from Indian peasants 
and Negro freedmen. The author recognizes in part but does not enlarge 
upon the social, cultural, and economic issues lying behind the conflict of 
ideologies with which he is primarily concerned. 

Belaunde warns us of the injustice of evaluating the unique case of 
Bolivar by normal historical judgment; but, despite occasional romantic and 
apologetic passages, he presents a balanced estimate of the Liberator’s policy. 
He suggests grounds for doubting Bolívar's disinterestedness by recognizing 
the latter’s identification of his own glory with the peace of America and 
by leaving his sincerity in some dubious moves an open question. More 
positive is the condemnation of the Bolivian constitution and the Andean 
federation. The Angostura plan mirrors for our author the true Bolivar. 
By 1826 sane realism had been clouded by the flattery of events and of 
counselors in Peru, and the results were the democratic Caesarism of the 
life-presidency and the grandiose vision of a supernation. There is much 
truth in this judgment, but it is questionable whether the constitutional - 
aims of 1819 and of 1826 were of so different a pattern. The powerful 
executive was vital to Bolivar’s earlier, as to his later, designs. 

Belaunde’s interpretation of the Angostura project makes the senate 
rather than the president the foundation of the conservative republic. 
Although he disapproves of the senate’s hereditary character, he finds in its 
“technical capacity and independence of election interests” the salutary prin- 
ciple of the representation of professional corporations. This leaning towards 
the corporative state is the corollary of his dislike of Jacobin democratism, 
characterized by the “vice of popular elections”, an exaggerated freedom 
of the press, and the delusion of saving society by constitutions. Equally 
vigorous and frank is his detestation of provincial localism or what the 
Spanish Americans call federalism. The ideal of “unity, concentration, 
solidity and energy” provides the common ground for Belaunde and 
Bolivar and, like Bolivar’s personality, a means of integrating the multi- 
form elements in the political thought and practice of the Spanish-American 
revolution. For the examination of such a period the principle has peculiar 
pertinence, and as the instrument of a scholar it has resulted in a work 
which is useful and challenging. Yet this ideal is too simple and one-sided 
as a test either for democracy or for Bolivar and the revolution. In its 
relevance to contemporary criticism of democratic institutions it affords a 
suggestive but nonetheless limited vantage point for surveying the past—or 
for judging the present. 

Reed College. R. F. Arracon. 
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Britain and the Independence of Latin America, 1812-1830: Select Docu- 
ments from the Foreign Office Archives. Edited by C. K. WEBSTER, 
University of London. Two volumes. (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1938. Pp. xx, 560; xv, 573. $15.00.) 

These two volumes furnish a collection of documents which will be 
of great use to students of international relations as well as to students of 
Latin-American history. Some of the important documents here presented, 
such as cabinet memoranda of Castlereagh, have already been published, 
but by far the major part of the papers in this collection have never before 
been printed. Here and there unessential portions of long documents have 
been summarized or omitted. All of the documents have been taken from 
the files of foreign office papers preserved in the Public Record Office. 

The first volume is concerned mainly with Latin America. It contains 
communications between the English government, on the one hand, and 
Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Central America, Chile, Mexico, and Peru, on 
the other hand. The second volume is composed of correspondence which 
passed between Great Britain, on the one side, and European states and the 
United States, on the other side. These documents constitute only a fraction 
of the enormous mass of material concerning Latin-American independence 
which is lodged in the Public Record Office. In general, the work of selection 
has been well done. The texts have been printed with but slight alterations 
in matters-of capitalization and punctuation. Though the translations of 
state papers in Spanish and Portuguese in the Record Office are generally 
better done than those lodged in the National Archives at Washington, it 
would have been still more useful to investigators to have printed these texts 
in the original languages. As the compiler himself acknowledges, papers 
from other divisions of the Record Office than the foreign office would doubt- 
less have illustrated other phases of the Latin-American struggle for inde- 
pendence than those illuminated in these volumes. l 

As it is, the documents in Webster’s collection throw light on many 
important phases of the Great Revolution in Latin America. Among these 
are: the attitude of Spain toward her revolted colonies, the policy of world 
powers toward the protracted struggle, the reception of the original Monroe 
Doctrine, the formulation of the Polignac Memorandum, the role of Eng- 
land in the adjustment of differences between Brazil and Portugal, and the 
negotiation of commercial treaties between England and the Latin-American 
countries. 

Not the least useful part of this book is the introduction. Here Professor 
‘Webster not only furnishes an admirable survey of the policies of Castle- 
reagh and Canning toward the Latin nations of the New World, preceded 
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by an account of the causes and the character of the struggle for Latin- 
American independence, but also touches interestingly upon various aspects 
of the policy of other nations toward the Great Revolution. 

University of Illinois. WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON. 


Boundaries, Possessions, and Conflicts in South America. By GORDON 
IRELAND, Sometime Assistant Professor of Latin-American Law, Harvard 
Law School, Lately Professor of Civil and Latin-American Law, Louis- 
lana State University Law School. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1938. Pp. x, 345. $4.50.) 

Mr. Ireland explains that his book is “an attempt to present in a single 
volume the factual story of the boundary disputes” of the South American 
republics. Impartial critics will probably agree that his effort was reasonably 
successful. Several pertinent events have occurred since he wrote, which he 
would of course have been glad to include; and others are pending. Any 
author who deals with current matters must expect his publication to be 
out of date almost as soon as it is off the press, if not before. The writer’s 
` conjectures regarding the relative finality of attempted settlements are prob- 
ably as intelligent and dependable as humanly possible. Students of such 
international matters will doubtless wish that he had also included the rest 
of the Latin-American republics. 

His facts, he says, have been gleaned from “hundreds of books”, from 
“reports of a dozen arbitrations”, and from records of public officials, espe- 
cially the foreign ministers of most of the countries. Copious references are 
given, not only to show authority for the statements made but also to assist 
others who may desire further light on the subjects treated. Students of 
South American boundary disputes, especially members of international 
commissions appointed to deal with them, owe Mr. Ireland a deep debt of 
gratitude for his pioneer work. He does not claim to have covered everything 
that might have been included or to have excluded relatively minor matters; 
but he expresses a hope “that for five or ten who would have leit out some- 
thing that has been put in, there may be but one or two who know of any- 
thing omitted that should properly have been included”. 

The volume consists of three parts called chapters. The first and by far 
the most important, occupying nearly three fourths of the whole, is entitled 
“Disputes and Adjustments”, It is divided into twenty-six subdivisions, each | 
having its own topic indicating between what two countries each disputed 
boundary existed and in most cases the section of the common boundary 
affected. Merely a glance at the topical headings shows that most of the 
South American countries have had boundary disputes with one or more 
of their neighbors; and perusal of the treatises under the topics shows the 
laudable efforts made by the interested governments to adjust the disputes 
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by friendly negotiations between the disputants or, when negotiations proved 
unsuccessful, by arbitrations. In addition to his treatise on each disputed 
boundary the author has supplied a very carefully drawn, helpful map. His 
texts and maps are not, however, as well co-ordinated as they might have 
been. Many places are mentioned in the texts which do not appear on the 
illustrative maps, and some places given on the maps are not mentioned in 
the corresponding texts. Furthermore, the texts seldom make mention of the 
respective illustrative maps, except in the topical headings. Jf the maps 
contained all places mentioned in the treatises and no others, and if there 
had been frequent references in the treatises to the accompanying maps, the 
compilation would have better realized the ideal which the author says he 
had in mind of producing a book “easy to read and useful to consult”. 

The second chapter, entitled “Island Possessions”, presents, under nine- 
teen topics, much interesting information concerning out-of-the-way island 
possessions of various countries; but it is questionable whether it is essential 
to the main purpose of the publication or adds much of value. The third 
chapter, entitled “Existing Treaty Relations”, contains a very painstaking 
compilation of pertinent treaties. Four appendixes and an index complete 
the volume. 

Washington, D. C. WiLLrtam R. MANNING. 
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The Mind of Man: The Story of Man's Conquest oj Mental Illness. By WALTER 
BromBerG. (New York, Harper, 1937, pp. xiv, 323, $3.50.) The long history of 
mental disease and of attempts at mental healing is an unusually intriguing and 
at the same time a most significant theme. One has to be something of an 
anthropologist, a theologian, and a historian, as well as a psychiatrist, in order 
to interpret it at all adequately. Dr. Bromberg measures up to these obligations 
remarkably well and has in consequence provided a historical study which is 
critical, comprehensive, and well executed. There is none of the encyclopedic or 
biographical emphasis which has naturally been common among scientists who 
write history, but rather a smooth continuity and a due regard for general 
trends. This is especially true of the detailed analysis provided of early faith 
healing, witchcraft, demoniacal possession, and the various healing cults. It is 
not clear to what extent original research was involved here, but in any case 
there was wide reading and intelligent synthesis. I am inclined to question only 
one portion of the narrative, namely, the presentation of psychoanalysis. Here 
the psychiatrist is more in evidence than the historian, in that several chapters 
are devoted to the present nature and prospects—as well as the origins—of this 
aspect of psychiatry. As explanation and defense this section seems quite ade- 
quate, but it hardly maintains the critical historical perspective characteristic of 
the rest of the study, There is little or no discussion of the dangers or limitations 
of the technique involved nor any recognition of the essential methodological 
weakness of a system which has lacked either statistical or experimental verifica- 
tion. Ricwarp FI. Suryock. 


La Perse. By RayMonp Furon. (Paris, Payot, 1938, pp. 238, 36 fr.) Not the only 
merit of this volume is its insistence on the continuity of Persian culture regard- 
less of countless waves of invasion, Easily the most significant section treats of 
the achievements of the present shah (concerning whose rise to power Furon is 
perhaps most understandably reticent), and here the weaknesses of the regime 
are carefully pointed out, e.g., the incompetence of natives who become factory 
superintendents after a totally inadequate training abroad (“ils ont des diplomes 
et cela suffit”). The student of modern Iran will be interested in a brief résumé 
of the exploitation of the Iranian oil fields and the tables of imports and exports. 
There is in this volume, however, little for the serious historian, although the 
historical sections comprise its greater bulk. The sources employed are almost 
entirely secondary, and although the author is full of enthusiasm and brings to 
his subject a meritorious freshness of approach, the history related is exceedingly 
sketchy and, at times, inaccurate. While it is flattering to the reviewer to have 
his delineation of Elamite history followed so closely, he could nevertheless wish 
that a more critical attitude on historical problems had been displayed. Thus 
Autran’s view that the Tamils of India spread the Mithra cult, that they reached 
the Mediterranean and were the Phoenicians, is mentioned without criticism. 
Further, says the author, “We know absolutely nothing” of the Medes. Assuredly 
we know more than the oft-told tale of Herodotus, which is retold in this 
volume. The statement, “Achaemenid art appears to have produced nothing 
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new”, is contrary to the facts, and, though the author could not be aware of their 
importance, the seal impressions on Elamite tablets from Persepolis now being 
studied in the Oriental Institute will revolutionize our ideas of that art. 

GEORGE G. CAMERON. 


Zonrad Jacob Hiltebrandt’s dreifache schwedische Gesandtschaftsreise nach 
Siebenbiirgen, der Ukraine, und Constantinopel, 1656-1658. Edited by Franz 
Bazincer. (Leiden, Brill, 1937, pp. xxx, 259, 6 gld.) Dr. Babinger has edited for 
general use a memoir which throws light at many points on the seventeenth 
century life of Poles, Hungarians, Ukrainians, Rumanians, and Turks. He has 
assembled in his introduction and notes a vast amount of helpful supplementary 
material and has provided a useful index. Hiltebrandt was a young theological 
student, who accompanied Gotthard Welling, ambassador of King Charles X of 
Sweden, on journeys which lasted from May, 1656, to July, 1658. The object was 
to obtain alliances for the king’s great war against Poland. Hiltebrandt leaves 
it for the most part to his principals to record the political aspects and purposes 
of the journeys. His interest is revealed in describing the important towns which 
were visited and the customs, costumes, buildings, and religious interests of the 
peoples. Incidents of travel and original poems of no especial merit adorn the 
narrative. Information is given about the products of the regions traversed and 
about the difficulties of money and exchange. The author made use of diaries 
written on the journeys and at times in preparing his final manuscript took 
information from other works (a list is given on page xv). 

ALBERT Howe LYBYER. 


lhe Conflict of European and Eastern Algonkian Cultures, 1504-1700: A Study 
in Canadian Civilization. By Aurrep GoLosworTHY BalLeY. (Saint John, New 
Brunswick Museum, 1937, pp. 206.) Dr. Bailey has made a painstaking search 
in the earliest records of the French and English territories of the north for 
materials which might give a clue to the reciprocal effects of one culture (white) 
upon another (Indian). As would be expected, he finds that the material and 
social effects of white upon Indian culture were so destructive as to be prac- 
tically eradicating. Naturally he has more references to material culture than to 
social, but even here the knowledge we gain is vague and unsatisfactory. It is of 
course still more so when he comes to social and spiritual matters. It was the 
duty of the pioneers to report converts, and report they did. They were aston- 
ished, for example, at the place of maple sugar in the economy of the Indians, 
and they reported their astonishment but very little of the unique “maple sugar 
complex” itself. Similar and even more naive are the messages to church and 
state on social, psychological, religious, philosophical, and ethical matters, It is 
as if, at the present time, we who have the opportunity to study natives at first 
hand were to accept our results from the reports of the Department of Indian 
Affairs. Try as conscientiously as he would, Dr. Bailey has exerted his efforts on 
sterile soil. The book is useful, however, in gathering together selective material 
from the Jesuit Relations. The author’s point of view is largely apologetic, 
although he does not consistently take sides. The bibliography is a long reading 
list rather than a selected bibliography of titles pertaining to the subject. 

GLADYS A. REICHARD. 


rhe Life of J. H. W. Stuckenberg, Theologian, Philosopher, Sociologist. By Joun 
O. Evjen. (Minneapolis, Lutheran Free Church Publishing Company, 1938, 
pp. 535, $3.00.) Except in the early part of his career, when he was a chaplain 
in the Civil War, a pastor for brief periods of one or two Lutheran churches, 
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and a professor (1873-80) in Wittenberg College, Stuckenberg had little formal 
connection with American institutions or activities. He was “absorbed in the 
rich Geistesleben of two continents” and was most at home in Germany, where 
he spent some seventeen years of his life, during fourteen of which he was pastor 
of the American Church in Berlin. He interpreted German thought in articles 
published regularly in the United States and was the author of substantial works 
on philosophy and sociology, now superseded but considered important in their 
time. His biographer, having been entrusted with an embarrassing amount of 
material upon which to draw, has presented in copious detail the facts of his 
subject's life and has compared his views with those of other scholars in the 
same fields. It is unfortunate that he did not provide an index, for the book 
records much that might be suggestive to other writers. Harris E, STARR. 


Background for Chamberlain: A Turn-of-the-Century Plan for European Peace. 
By Count Sereay luLrevich Virre. Translated with an Introduction and Notes 
by Thomas C. WiLson. (Philadelphia, 3908 Baltimore Avenue, 1938, pp. 29.) 
“It seems to the Translator of interest to present here, in the terms used many 
years ago"by Count Vitte [1897; 1905], his own account of his own effort at 
establishing the peace of Europe in times that were as critical perhaps as the 
times through which the world is now charting its course. These excerpts .. . 
taken from his Memoirs .... are translated fully and accurately here for the 
first time.” 


Le Kemalisme. By Texin Arr. Preface by Edouard Herriot. (Paris, Alcan, 1937, 
pp. viii, 298, 30 fr.) Tekin Alp is the Turkish name of Albert Cohen, a Mace- 
donian of Jewish descent, who for some thirty years has been associated with 
the controlling group of the new Turkey. His book on The Turkish and Pan- 
Turkish Ideal (German text, 1915; English translation, 1917) foreshadowed the 
present more complete and profound study. The three parts of the book deal 
with the genesis óf Kemalism, the path of Kemalism, and the Kemalist doctrine 
and ideology. This phraseology credits the leader, Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, with 
forming finally the entire inner structure of the New Turkey. “The Turkish 
nation shines when it has a hero at its head.” The second part recites vigorously 
the steps of progress in Turkey from 1922 on, such as the separation of religion 
and state, the reform of hours and the calendar, the change of alphabet, the 
“Turkizing” of the language, the emancipation of women, the reconstruction of 
Turkish history, aid to farmers and workers, and humanitarian and artistic 
developments. The Kemalist ideology is treated according to the six symbolic 
“arrows”: republicanism, nationalism, democracy, statism, laicism, and revolu- 
tionism. While most of these ideas are defined substantially as usual, the last 
takes the form of thorough approval of the revolution conducted by Ataturk, 
with condemnation of any attempt at a further revolution; and statism is em- 
bodied in a plan which combines individual and state capitalism. At the close 
the author edmits that Kemalism is an ideal difficult of attainment in an old 
country which has long been noted for administrative weakness and corruption. 
He believes, however, that the “miraculous” progress of the last fifteen years 
will continue. ALBERT Howe LYBYER. 


Pope Pius the Eleventh. By Puttre Hucues. (New York, Sheed and Ward, 1937, 
pp. x, 318, $3.00.) This is a carefully written study and one which carries an 
official imprimatur. The material on the Lateran Treaties and the statements in 
regard to the Abyssinian War and the situations in Germany and Spain are 
especially interesting. 
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Survey of International Affairs, 1936. By Arnoro J. ToYNBEE, assisted by V. M. 
Bourrer. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. xiv, 1006, $14.00.) 
This volume maintains the high level of scholarship and readability that has 
characterized the earlier annual surveys issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. Among the main themes of this survey are 
the resurgence of German power, the formation of the Rome-Berlin Axis, the 
acceleration of rearmament in democratic as well as in totalitarian countries, 
and the aggravated feeling of insecurity in the lesser European states. There are 
important sections on world economic affairs by H. V. Hodson, on the Montreux 
Convention regarding the regime of the Black Sea Straits by D. A. Routh, on 
the administration of the British Mandate for Palestine by H. Beeley, on the 
American Continent by Katharine Duff, and on the Far East by G. E. Hubbard. 
As Professor Toynbee puts it, the most conspicuous and widespread movement 
in the year 1936 was the retreat “of the forces that, since the peace settlement of 
A.D. 1920-1, had been supporting a collective system of international relations”. 


The Politics of Modern Spain. By Frank E. MANUEL. Foreword by Fritz Morstein 
Marx. (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1938, pp. xiii, 194, $1.50.) 

Burgos Justice: A Years Experience of Nationalist Spain. By Ruiz VILAPLANA. 
With a Foreword by Elliot Paul. (New York, Knopf, 1938, pp. 241, $2.00.) 
In the first of these books the Stalinite Communists, of all the contending groups 
on both sides in Spain, alone escape the lash of criticism. In the second Ruiz 
Vilaplana, a commissioner of justice in Burgos, who had been caught in Nation- 
alist territory by the outbreak of the civil war and was out of sympathy with the 
cause of the rebel government from the outset, relates in detail his experiences 
with the White terror. ARTHUR $. AITON. 


L'enseignement de l'histoire contemporaine et les manuels scolaires allemands, à 
propos d'une tentative d'accord franco-allemand. [Société de l'Histoire de la 
Guerre.] (Paris, Alfred Costes, 1938, pp. 104, 8 fr.) This brochure, which is 
reprinted from the Revue d'histoire de la guerre mondiale, may be considered 
the aftermath of the agreement between certain French and German historians 
published in the spring of 1937 and translated in the issue of this journal for 
January, 1938, under the title, ““War Guilt’ in France and Germany”. M. Jules 
Isaac, one of the French participants in the discussion, gives the French side of 
the negotiations between the two groups; the French evidently feel that they 
have been badly “let down”, not by their German collaborators but by the 
German authorities, who first sponsored and then practically repudiated the 
enterprise, This statement is followed by reports in which Professors Isaac, 
Georges Pagés, Pierre Renouvin, Paul Mantoux, and Étienne Weil-Raynal ex- 
amine nineteen textbooks in history used in German schools, most of which have 
been written or revised since 1933. It may be said that French views of what 
constitutes “tendentious” writing will not always be accepted by American stu- 
dents, but in general the case against the German books ts a strong one. What 
is the use of Hitler’s proclaiming that Germany has ended her quarrel with 
France when German young people are allowed to absorb the perversions of 
history recorded in these textbooks? In conclusion there is a short statement of 
the efforts made in France since 1919 to eliminate hatred and tendentious writing 
from current textbooks, BERNADOTTE E, SCHMITT. 


Official Map Publications: A Historical Sketch, and a Bibliographical Handbook 
of Current Maps and Mapping Services in the United States, Canada, Latin 
America, France, Great Britain, Germany, and Certain Other Countries. By 
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Warrer ThieLg. Under the direction of A. F. Kuhlman. (Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1938, pp. xvi, 356, $4.75, planographed.) “The primary 
purpose of this handbook is to serve as a guide to the map publications which 
are currently made available by national government mapping services.” This 
purpose has been accomplished most fully in the chapters covering the official 
maps of the United States and Canada, in which the classified lists of maps are 
accompanied by explanatory and descriptive comment—an essential for the lay 
reader who may become a user or purchaser of maps of this type. There are also 
classified lists of the official maps of Great Britain and Germany, but the British 
maps covering the colonies and other regions overseas are not listed. Austria, 
Hungary, Norway, and the Netherlands are dealt with in eight pages, but all 
the remaining countries of Europe are omitted entirely. The continents of Asia 
and Africa are likewise omitted. The appendixes survey the maps issued by 
state governments and by various public planning organizations in the United 
States, as well as suggested outlines for the classification and cataloguing of 
maps. The first nine chapters, comprising over a third of the text, present a 
historical outline of the development of cartography. T. H. Thomas. 


Toponymie de la France. By Aucusre VincenrT. (Brussels, Librairie Générale, 1937, 
pp. 418, 100 fr.) This is an important study of the derivations of place names for 
the regions included in the France of today. It will be an indispensable tool for 
philologists, students of French literature, and historians. There is an extended, 
useful bibliography in the Ouvrages cités. G. C. Boyce. 


Index of Research Projects. Volume I. (Washington, Works Progress Administra- 
tion, 1938, pp. vi, 291.) This is the first volume of a digest and index of the 
subject matter of relief research projects operated under the auspices of the Civil 
Works Administration, the several state emergency relief administrations, and 
the Works Progress Administration. The individual entries are either (1) sum- 
maries of final reports prepared on the basis of completed research projects, or 
(2) descriptions of projects for which summaries were not available at the time 
of publication. In most cases microfilm reproductions of these reports can be 
obtained at nominal cost. While the investigations cover the whole range of 
knowledge, 207 historical projects are listed in addition to overlapping social 
science investigations. Included are compilations of local and state historical 
materials and special studies of phases of American military history. Responsi- 
bility for research standards is shared by project sponsors. 

RicHarD B. Morris. 


ARTICLES 


SIDNEY RATNER, Patterns of Culture in History. Philos. Science, Jan. 

ALLAN Nevins. What's the Matter with History? Sat. Rev. Lit., Feb. 4; replies, Feb. 25. 

Louis GorrscHaLK. Leon Trotsky and the Natural History of Revolutions. Am. Jour. 
Sociology, Nov. 

RusHToN COULBORN. The Causes of War and the Study of History. Jour. Soc. Philos., Oct. 

Marc Jaryc. Bibliographies et instruments de travail. Rev. Hist. Mod., July. 

Ross J. S. Horrman. Catholicism and Historismus. Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

ALICE QUENSEL. Historieundervisningen och politiken, Svensk Tidskr., 1938, no. 10. 

FELICE BATTAGLIA. Oggetto e metodo della storia delle dottrine politiche. Riv. Stor. Izal., 
Sept. 

C. J. Friepricn. The Deification of the State. Rev. Politics, Jan. 

A. Curtis Wicus, Some Sixteenth Century Histories and Historians of America, VII. Bull. 
Pan Am. Union, Jan. 
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BERNERD C. WEBER. The Conference of Bayonne, 1565: An Episode in Franco-Spanish 
Diplomacy. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 

Grace Lee Nure. Father Hennepin's Later Years. Minnesota Hist., Dec. 

CLARENCE P. GouzLn. Trade between the Windward Islands and the Continental Colonies 
of the French Empire, 1683-1763. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Jean E. Murray. The Early Fur Trade in New France and New Netherland. Can. Hist. 
Rev., Dec. 

Grorc SacKE. Die Kaiserin Katharina II, Voltaire und die “Gazette de Berne”. Zeitsch. f. 
Schweiz. Gesch., XVII, no. 3. 

ALMON R. Wricur. The Aranda Memorial: Genuine or Forged? Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., 
Nov. 

RaLrH M. Hower. Urban Retailing 100 Years Ago. Bull. Business Hist. Soc., Dec. 

Joser H. Appet. Reminiscences in Retailing. Ibid. 

Rooney C. Lornr. Farmers’ Diaries: Their Interest and Value as Historical Sources. 
Agricultural Hist., Oct. 

Jennie A. Stoan. Anglo-American Relations and the Venezuelan Boundary Dispute. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Jonn Rypyorp. Napoleon and Mexican Silver. Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar., Sept. 

Fritz Harrune. Die Entwicklung der konstitutionellen Monarchie in Europa [cont.]. 
Hist. Zettsch., CLIX, no. 2. | 

PauL Duchon. Un essai de rapprochement entre Paris et Berlin, 1850, d'après la cor- 
respondance inédite de M. de Persigny [cont.]. Rev. France, Jan. 

Jonn Hunzxer. La Russie ou l'Angleterre dans les projets d'alliance de Bismarck en 1879. 
Rev. Hist. Guerre Mond., Oct. 

W. N. Mepuicorr. The Powers and the Unification of the Two Bulgarias, 1885 [cont.]. 
Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan, 

Epwarp F. Wikus. Anglo-German Rivalry before the World War. Southwestern Soc. Sci, 
Quar., Dec. 

H. Brucmans. Un pays neutre pendant la guerre mondiale..Rev. Hist, Mod., July. 

Jean Savant. Comment l'armée de Rennenkampf pénétra en Prusse orientale (aóut 1914). 
Rev. Hist. Guerre Mond., Oct. 

Harvey Wisu. Anglo-Soviet relations during Labour's First Ministry, 1924. Slavonic Rev., 
Jan. 

P. W. BipweLL. Latin America, Germany, and the Hull Program. For. Affairs, Jan. 

ELIZABETH WiSKEMANN., Czechs and Germans after Munich. /did. 

HAMILTON Fis ARMSTRONG. Armistice at Munich. Ibid. 

NATHANIEL PEFFER. The United States in the Far East. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 

W. T. Morean. Mr. Neville Chamberlain and the Dictators. South Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

RicHarp Parrer. The Efforts made in Latin America to document the History of the 
Negro. Jour. Negro Hist., Jan. 

MELVILLE J. Hersxovirs. Some Recent Developments in the Study of West African 
National Life. Ibid. 

Jacques ANcEL. Les paysans du Danube. Rev. Hist, Philol. et Hist. Gén, Civilisation, July. 

M. VLADISSAVLIÉVITCH. Développement constitutionnel du royaume de Serbie. Rev. Hist. 
Pol. et Const., Oct. 

STANISLAW Rosponp, Zagadnienie osadnictwa slowiafiskiego w świetle toponomastyki 
[Slavic colonization in the light of place names]. Kwartalnik Historyczny, LIE, no, 3. 

KaroL Koranyt. Do dziejów Jana, biskupa Litwy [bibliography on John, bishop of 
Lithuania]. Ibid. 

OLGIERD Gérxa. Nieznany żywot Bajezida II źródłem dla wyprawy czarnomorskiej i 
najazdów Turków za Jana Olbrachta [a biography of Bayezid II as a historical source 
for the Turkish invasions]. Ibid. 

J. ScumITHUseN. Die Entwicklung der luxemburgischen Landwirtschaft in geographischer 
Sicht. Deut. Arch. f. Landes- u. Volksforsch., 11, no. 1. 

EMIL LEHMANN. Zur Grenzland-Volkskunde. Ibid., no. 3. 

SaLo W. Baron. Emphases in Jewish History. Jewish Soc. Stud., Jan. 
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Morris R. Conen. Philosophies of Jewish History. Ibid. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY! 
T. R. S. Broughton 


A Political History of Parthia. By Nettson C. Desevorse. (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1938, pp. xliii, 303, $3.00.) The particular strength of this book 
lies in the fact that the author has given a straightforward account of the 
Parthian state from its early beginnings to its downfall—an account that has 
long been needed, for no extensive study of Parthia has appeared since Rawlin- 
son's Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy in 1873. He has limited himself to a polit- 
ical outline, but nevertheless, as the archaeological material mounts—from Dura- 
Europos, Seleucia on the Tigris, and other sites—this book will serve as a 
valuable framework, for Debevoise has read widely and has marshaled the 
evidence so that we have a good, consecutive story. The simultaneous appear- 
ance, however, of Tarn’s The Greeks in Bactria and India makes much of the 
earlier part of Debevoise’s book already out of date. The chapter on the Indo- 
Iranian frontier, for example, must now be thoroughly revised. The whole sweep 
of Bactrian history is misunderstood, for no one before Tarn has had a clear 
idea of its meaning. Similarly, Debevoise has missed the real significance of 
Antiochus IV. This is unfortunate, for Parthia did not exist tn vacuo, and much 
depends on a correct understanding of her neighbors. It is encouraging to note, 
however, that the ancient East is steadily assuming its form, and congratulations 
are due to Debevoise for his share in the task. C. A. ROBINSON, JR. 


Geschichte des Altertums, By Ebuaro Meyer. Band III, Der Ausgang der alt- 
orientalischen Geschichte und der Aufstieg des Abendlandes bis zu den Perser- 
kriegen. Revised edition, edited by Hans Erich Stier. (Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta, 
1937, pp. xix, 787, 28 M.) Of the 787 pages of this “third volume” only 96 pages 
are new. These cover the general history from Tiglath Pileser III to the begin- 
ning of the reign of Ashur-bani-apal. For the specialist there are interesting 
suggestions which he will duly weigh, but for the general reader the material is 
antiquated. It is no dull event by event narrative; Meyer was never capable of 
that. There are brilliant bits of synthesis, but the wider synthesis of Assyrian 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed 
by the persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise 
responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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culture Meyer could have given us was never written. Internal evidence suggests 
that the draft was written some time ago (for example, the reviewer's Sargon 
is cited but not his History of Assyria) and was later expanded somewhat but 
not thoroughly. The editor, in his preface, has mentioned a few of the many 
newly discovered documents which have revolutionized our whole conception 
of this period of history, but strangely enough neither Meyer nor his editor has 
mentioned the letters of the royal archives, nearly fifteen hundred contemporary 
documents, although long before Meyer wrote his draft they were available in 
the cuneiform and many studies had been made of individual letters. There is 
the same failure to use the Assyrian business documents. The remainder of the 
volume consists of reprints. Something might be said for the inclusion of the 
sketch of Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism, for the account in the first edition was 
hopelessly inadequate, and many might have missed the more adequate presenta- 
tion in Meyer’s Christentums. So much, however, has been learned since, notably 
the actual quotation of the Gathas in Darius's tomb inscription deciphered by 
Herzfeld, that this too is out of date. A. T. OLMSTEAD. 


Vassal-Queens and Some Contemporary Women in the Roman Empire. By Grace 
Harriet Macurpy. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology.] 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1937, pp. Xi, 148, $3.00.) This is a book about 
the “sinister and almost magnificent Herod” and “his baleful sister Salome, a 
wicked bird of prey”, about Augustus's daughter Julia, “brilliant in her lewd- 
ness”, about Boudicca of Britain, Zenobia of Palmyra, and a number of virtually 
inknown royal women of the first century A.D. Since we know next to nothing 
about these women, and since that little comes either from coins, from dedica- 
tory inscriptions, or from odd sentences by various sycophantic writers of the 
Roman Empire, Professor Macurdy achieves a work of 148 pages by the simple 
technique of introducing details about the lives of fathers, sons, and brothers, 
All of which makes a long list of births, deaths, wars, and adulteries but nothing 
more. The handful of general remarks about the nature of the Roman Empire 
and its culture are most dogmatic and hardly helpful. Neither the liberal use of 
adjectives (illustrated by the opening sentence of this notice) nor the naive 
approach to comparative sex mores adds to the scientific value of the book, Pro- 
fessor Macurdy’s racialism—these.vassal-queens lacked “the potent drop that ran 
in the conquering blood of the Macedonians and produced a Cleopatra”—is 
particularly unfortunate at the present moment. M. I. FINKELSTEIN. 


A History of Roman Religion. By Franz ALtsemM. Translated by Harold Mat- 
tingly. (New York, Dutton, 1938, pp. xi, 548, $5.00.) 
Les cultes de mystères: L'ancienne rédemption paienne et le christianisme. By 
A. Horrarp, (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1938, pp. 106, 12 fr.) Professor Altheim is 
the head of a group of scholars, commonly known as the Frankfurt School, who 
have in the last ten years developed a point of view about the religion of the 
Roman Republic which is in many ways novel and which is of great value even 
when we are not disposed to accept all that it involves. His present volume is 
much more than a mere translation of the three slim books which appeared 
earlier under the same title in German. Professor Altheim has incorporated the 
results of a number of his subsequent inquiries, and the book will be indis- 
pensable even to those students who possess the original. Mr. Mattingly's trans- 
lation has the merit of not reading like a translation, and I can heartily commend 
the result to all students of ancient history and of the history of religion, My 
forthcoming review in the American Journal of Philology gives a more detailed 
_ criticism than space will here permit. M. Hollard shows an enthusiastic interest 
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in his subject, and the suggestion (p. 55) that, when the initiate Lucius “trod 
Proserpina's threshold”, he was in fact led by the chief priest before paintings, 
bas reliefs, sculptures “ou méme tableaux vivants”, representing the world of the 
dead, deserves consideration. Nevertheless, I cannot honestly recommend the 
work as a whole either to specialists or. to the general public, 

ARTHUR Darsy Nock. 


De Ara Victoriae in Curia Romana Quomodo Certatum Sit. By Leocapta Matu- 
nowicz. (Vilna, Towarzystwa Przyjaciół Nauk w Wilnie, Skład Główny w 
Księgarni Sw. Wojciecha, 1937, pp. 122.) This dissertation, dedicated to the 
farnous fight between the Roman senate, under the leadership of Symmachus, 
and the church, represented by Ambrosius, is the first comprehensive mono- 
graph on the problem in the past fifty years, Paradoxically enough, the main 
result of the author's critical investigation is that the title of her book is wrong 
because, as her whole discussion shows and as her general conclusions emphasize, 
the real issue was not the removal of the altar of Victory from the senate house 
but the abolition of the material privileges of the Roman priests and temples by 
the edict of Gratian. To have established definitely this fact and therewith 
destroyed the widespread belief that the debate about the removal and restora- 
tion of the Ara Victoriae was a kind of test case in which the pagan and Chris- 
tian forces of the late fourth century were lined up to measure their strength 
is the merit of this book. The careful analysis of the edict of Gratian and the 
following discussion does not contribute, of itself, any new facts or viewpoints, 
but the result of this systematic survey is new and important enough. Although 
the author may underrate the genuine religious interest of both Symmachus and 
Ambrosius, she is certainly right in stating that the romantic traditionalism of 
the former as well as the dialectic skill of the latter were used for a purpose 
largely screened by the oratorical discussion. Another fact resulting from this 
survey is the use of the image as an abstract symbol, which remained in place 
during the periods of the removal of the altar. As the author rightly points out, 
this is in harmony with the use of figures of pagan gods on coins of Christian 
emperors. It is important in the process of transformation from pagan to Chris- 
tian art. KARL LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN, 


Coinage and Currency in Roman Britain. By C. H. V. SutHertanp. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. xii, 184, plates x1v, $3.50.) In this volume an 
able numismatist has produced a survey of Roman currency in Britain, based on 
a study of coin hoards and site-finds. Despite the limitations placed on the inter- 
pretations of early hoards owing to laxity of publication, Mr. Sutherland has 
been successful in giving a clear picture of the currency he treats from all angles 
of approach. Maximum use has been made of the coin material as historical evi- 
dence, thus making the study useful to every student of the Roman period. For 
in the coinage there are reflected the activities of the central government, mili- 
tary operations of Roman legions on the island itself, British reactions to eco- 
nomic and monetary policies of the empire, and a possible alliance of Britain 
with the short-lived Gallic empire of Postumus and the Tetrici, The author 
makes full use of evidence supplied by the semi-official copies which existed 
alongside the regular coins throughout the Roman period in Britain. These 
pieces were manufactured, most likely, to supplement an insufficient amount of 
currency. Important to numismatists are two appendixes devoted to problems 
of dating and classification of the latest of these imitations, the so-called “radiate” 
copies, Fourteen excellent plates reproduce local copies of Roman coin types and 
serve mainly to illustrate the material discussed in these appendixes. A third 
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appendix lists with bibliographies the hoards on which the discussions of the 
main text are based. Because such a mass of material has been compressed into 
the 114 pages of discussion, the volume will not be found easy to read. Unfor- 
tunate also is the index, which, designed as it is for the numismatist, will prove 
useless to the historian in locating the material of greatest interest to him. 
SawYER McA. MOSSER. 
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Seven Centuries of the Problem of Church and State. By Frank Gavin. [The 
Spencer Trask Lectures.] (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1938, pp. 132, 
$2.00.) The late author of these four lectures has managed to secure some unity 
through his introductory remarks to which he recurs from time to time in later 
chapters. Starting in the first lecture with the fundamental problem of adjust- 
ment between theory and practice, Dr. Gavin moves almost at once to a detailed 
discussion of Justinian and his contributions to canon as well as civil law. The 
second lecture, centered in Charlemagne and Gregory VII, is based largely on 
Mirbt, Die Publizistik zur Zettalter Gregors VII. The short third lecture evi- 
dences the first “modernity” with its discussion of John of Salisbury and St. 
Bernard. The last begins with a critique of Thomas Aquinas and concludes 
with a discussion of the fundamental problem stated in the first. The text is 
amply supported by notes, which contain references to more than one hundred 
and fifty primary and secondary sources, exclusive of repetitions, It is unfor- 
tunate that the proofreaders overlooked so many irregularities in footnote form. 
Happily the text is not marred by similar imperfections, and one can follow 
with ease and pleasure the author’s sane, unbiased analysis. The nature of the 
material dealt with precludes great originality of treatment. Dr. Gavin does not 
attempt to settle all problems, but, after examining the evidence, he leaves the 
reader with a set of stimulating questions in his mind. Lester K. Born, 


Versuche zur Wiedererrichtung der lateinischen Herrschaft in Konstantinopel im 
Rahmen der abendlindischen Politik, 1261 bis etwa 1310. By Erwin Dane. 
(Jena, Walter Biedermann, 1938, pp. xvii, 158, 4.80 M.) This book deals with 
the interesting question of the attempts to re-establish the Latin power in Con- 
stantinople from 1261 to about 1310 in connection with the general West Euro- 
pean policy of that time. It consists of two parts: the first is devoted to plans for 
a crusade against Constantinople formulated by Charles of Anjou (pp. 5-71); 
the second part deals with the attempts to organize a crusade by Charles of 
Valois, brother of Philip IV of France, and the Catalan companies, which at 
that time were active in the East (pp. 72-157). The year 1310 as that in which 
the book ends is explained by the fact that in that year the Catalans took 
possession of the Duchy of Athens and ceased to have any connection with 
crusading projects. The book is based upon a wide knowledge of numerous and 
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various original sources, both Byzantine and West European, and of secondary 
works. It deals especially with political events and diplomatic combinations of 
the epoch and touches upon social and economic conditions only casually. The 
author shows the extreme importance of Charles of Anjou's movement against 
Byzantium, when for a time the very existence of the Eastern Empire was 
threatened by the powerful king of the two Sicilies, whose successful advance 
was stopped, and stopped forever, by the Sicilian Vespers in 1282. Dade shows 
that the next period, that of Charles of Valois and the Catalans, was much less 
important. It never progressed beyond negotiations and plans, so that it held no 
real danger for the politically impotent empire of the Palaeologi. The book 
contains a goad list of sources and literary works, but unfortunately it has no 
index. A. VASILIEV. 


Episcopal Appointments and Patronage in the Reign of Edward Il: A Study in 
the Relations of Church and State. By Warno E. L. Smrru. (Chicago, American 
Society of Church History, 1938, pp. xv, 124, $2.25.) Episcopal appointments are 
treated in the first two chapters and patronage in the last four. Each subject is 
introduced by a brief sketch of its earlier history. The appointments to English 
sees during the reign of Edward II are followed chronologically. It is con- 
venient to have the details of each appointment, though they do not lead to 
significant new conclusions. The study of patronage is not designed to be com- 
prehensive. It is confined primarily to disputed cases, the attempt of Edward H 
to fill vacant benefices in episcopal patronage when the temporalities were in 
his hands without vacancies in the sees, the royal exercise of the rights of 
advowson possessed by the confiscated alien priories, and the effect of Execrabilis 
upon royal patronage. In large measure it supplements Miss Deeley's article on 
“Papal Provision and Royal Rights of Patronage in the Early Fourteenth 
Century” (Eng. Hist. Rev., XLUI, 497-527), supplying additional evidence and 
some divergent conclusions. The book concludes with an appendix of docu- 
ments drawn almost entirely from manuscripts. The treatment of these topics 
is not exhaustive. The author, for example, has not used the registers of Clement 
V published zz extenso by the Benedictines but has contented himself with the 
summaries of Bliss, which are not always trustworthy. In addition to the printed 
episcopal registers he has consulted some of the most important available only 
in manuscript, but further exploration of the diocesan archives would yield 
some additional material. On the other hand, he has searched some of the 
manuscripts in the Public Record Office te great advantage. Particularly valuable 
is the information which he has derived from the plea rolls concerning disputes 
between king and pope over patronage. W. E. Lunr. 


Bo Jonsson. 1. Till 1375. By Sven Enostr3m. (Uppsala, Wretmans Boktryckeri 
A.-B., 1935, pp. xxxi, 331.) This is the story of the most remarkable man in 
Swedish medieval annals. From 1354 tc his death in 1386 he was the most 
active, the most powerful, and the most feared man in Sweden. By dubious 
transactions he reached high position in the Folkung dynasty under King 
Magnus and the highest position in the realm in the Mecklenburg dynasty 
under King Albert. Before his death, nevertheless, he struck a blow at royal, 
particularly German, usurpation of power in Sweden and in favor of the aris- 
tocracy. His Shylock methods garnered for him larger holdings than any man 
in Sweden as well as the disfavor of his contemporaries. Munch, Styffe, Tunberg, 
and especially Holger Rossman have written on the life of this unique and 
neglected character. Engstróm differs from Rossman in emphasizing the political 
activities of Bo, which were more or less subordinated in Rossman’s work, and 
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this makes his study particularly significant for the critical epoch in which 
Swedish nationalism made its appearance under the leadership of the aristocracy 
as against royalist intervention. Engstrom’s book is more than a biography; it is 
a detailed study of the important period in which Swedish national sentiment 
was born. Unfortunately, only the first part has been finished, and the author 
expresses doubt whether he will ever find time to complete the study. He relies 
to a great extent on printed and manúscript sources and corrects misreadings of 
original texts by editors of printed collections of sources as well as misinterpreta- 
tions of such materials by former writers. The footnotes abound in new and 
valuable information. The language of the text is clear and forceful, at times 
even elegant. Davin K. Byorx. 


Records of some Sessions of the Peace in Lincolnshire, 1360-1375. Edited by Rosa- 
MOND SILLEM. (Hereford, Lincoln Record Society, 1937, pp. xcii, 325, 255.) Once 
relegated to the limbo of antiquarian inquiry, English local court minutes have 
lately come into their own as historical sources fully as important as the more 
impressive records of the central courts. In these pages Miss Sillem has resur- 
rected rolls of the sessions held by Lincoln justices of peace in the parts of 
Holland, Kesteven, and Lindsey in 1360, 1361, and 1373, and to supplement the 
meager data found in the minutes she has transcribed king’s bench and gaol 
delivery rolls containing references to the cases initiated at sessions. The social 
and economic historian will find here a picture of labor and business conditions 
and much information on governmental regulation of prices and wages. For the 
genealogist the editor’s faithful transcription will supply a wealth of material on 
family and place names. The legal historian may be disappointed because these 
records fail to furnish any indication that felonies were tried at sessions, although 
the editor points out that justices of peace were given authority by their com- 
missions in 1373 to hear and determine felonies. Furthermore, there is no clear 
evidence of trials for trespass at sessions since these, the only extant sessions 
minutes, were for the most part a record merely of cases prepared for delivery 
into king’s bench or gaol delivery, and the clerk of the upper court, in line with 
later practice, may simply have endorsed king’s bench or gaol delivery findings 
on the sessions record. THomas R. NAUGHTON, 


Year Books of Richard II: 11 Richard 11, 1387-1388. Edited by IsoseL D. THORNLEY, 
with a Commentary upon the Cases by THeEopore F. T. PLuckneTT. (Cam- 
bridge, Ames Foundation, Harvard Law School, 1937, pp. Ixii, 351.) This 
volume is the third of a series covering consecutively the middle years of 
Richard I. In spite of a political upheaval which at the time caused several of 
the justices to be impeached and condemned, no disturbance appears in the even 
tenor of the courts. As to the practice of reporting and the construction of the 
year books little is added to what has already been well said (Am. Hist. Rev., 
XXXV, 652), but in the compilation of the court rolls Miss Thornley points to 
the evidence of certain marginal notes on the membranes, which were some- 
times concealed in the binding and sometimes cut off in the trimming. It is 
believed that these were the rough memoranda from which the clerk made up 
the final record, depending for the rest upon his discretion and a fallible 
memory. Taken in connection with the abridgments of Fitzherbert and others, 
these notes, so far as they survive, are useful in framing abstracts of the cases. 
In at least one instance a misunderstanding of Fitzherbert is corrected. Among 
the various actions at law perhaps the greatest novelty appears in what is known 
as trespass on the case, which was based on neither tort nor contract, as when a 
physician failed to effect a cure or when a horsetrader sold a diseased animal. 
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The action of account was being extended from its original purpose to cover 
the liability of a carrier on the road. A case of uses in the common pleas is a 
reminder of the possibility that such interests might have remained under the 
common law, while other examples, as when deeds were withheld by fraud and 
force, make evident the need of courts of equity. In the elucidation of such 
problems the editorial chapters are most valuable. J. F. BALDWIN. 


Calendar of the Close Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. Henry IV. Vol. 
ume V, Index Volume, 1399-1413. (London, H. M. Stationery Office; New York, 
British Library of Information, 1938, pp. viii, 948, $12.80.) A separate index 
volume for the calendars of a reign, instead of an index for each volume, is of 


¿t 


doubtful convenience; but the extensive use of such topical headings as “procla- 
” tí 3# al . 


mations”, “taxation”, “ships and shipping” is most helpful. 


Calender of the Close Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. Henry VI. 
Volumes IHI and IV, 1435-47. (London, H. M. Stationery Office; New York, 
The British Library of Information, 1937, pp. vii, 721; vii, 678, $10.50; $9.25.) 
The text of these two volumes was prepared by the late W. H. B. Bird, and the 
second of them was indexed and seen through the press by the late J. R. Cromp- 
ton, to whom many visitors of the Public Record Office owe a debt of gratitude. 
They contain little on the broader aspects of English history which is not in 
print elsewhere, but in details of administration, family relationships, and local 
topography they are rich. Recognizances, quitclaims, gifts, grants of annuities, 
instructions to local officials fill the pages. Yet from these trivialia emerges some 
information of moment. Most revealing perhaps of the quitclaims is that of 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, in favor of the king’s new college at Eton. Evi- 
‘dence of the council functioning as a court, a function affirmed by parliament 
in 1454 and 1487 (pro camera stellata), is not infrequent. Disturbers of the 
peace, especially in the North, were summoned before it. We may now read the 
regulation of March 3, 1439, repeating and enforcing one of 1430, which ordered 
men having £40 a year in lands and rents to take upon themselves the order of 
knighthood. Some of the results of scarcity and plague in 1438 are indicated. 

H. L. Gray. 


Isaac Abravanel: Six Lectures. With an Introductory Essay by H. Loewe. Edited 
by J. B. Trenn and H. Lozwe. (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Mac- 
millan, 1937, pp. xxvii, 157, $2.50.) Most impressive among the numerous cele- 
brations of the Abravanel quingentenary was that held at Cambridge University 
in the autumn of 1937. The six lectures delivered on that occasion, and now 
permanently recorded, cover a wide range, from Professor Llubera’s general 
survey of Spain in the age of Abravanel to A. R. Milburn’s brief summary of 
the life and philosophy of Leone Ebreo, Don Isaac’s son. The greater part of the 
book is devoted to an examination of the elder Abravanel’s literary and exe- 
getical work by Doctors Gaster and Rabinowitz, and of his philosophic and 
political teachings by Dr. Leo Strauss. Don Isaac’s political views are well 
summed up in Dr. Strauss’s brilliant essay as the restatement of “the aristo- 
cratic and anti-monarchist view of Josephus in terms of the Christian distinction 
between the authority spiritual and the authority temporal” (p. 127). Abrav- 
anel’s life is much more briefly treated in the first lecture by Paul Goodman 
and, with some amplification in detail, in H. Loewe’s introductory essay. Be- 
cause of the great latitude left to the individual authors and the editors’ self. 
imposed restraint there is an enormous amount of repetition. Even more regret- 
table is the almost exclusive emphasis upon Abravanel’s literary achievements, 
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which—like those of many of his Christian contemporaries writing for the 
highly appreciative Renaissance audience—found immediate and widespread 
acclaim far beyond their intrinsic merits. One looks here in vain for a detailed 
examination of Abravanel’s practical attainments as the fiscal adviser of two 
monarchies and one republic and as the recognized leader of his coreligionists 
during the great crisis of their exile from Spain in 1492. Sato W. Baron. 


The Two Earliest Masonic MSS.: The Regius MS. (B. M. Bibl. Reg. 17 Ar), the 
Cooke MS. (B. M. Add. MS. 23198). Transcribed and edited by Doucias Knoop, 
G. P. Jones, and DoucLas Hamer. (Manchester, Manchester University Press, 
1938, pp. viii, 215, 12s. 6d.) The editors here add another significant study to 
those they have already published on the history of masonry. Students of the 
history of building, medieval social customs, and language will find much of 
interest in these poems and in the excellent introductory essay. 


Franciscan History and Legend in English Mediaeval Art, Edited by A. G. LITTLE. 
[British Society of Franciscan Studies.] (Manchester, University Press, 1937, pp. 
xix, 118, 215.) Essays on wall painting, screen painting, glass, embroideries, 
illuminated manuscripts, sculpture, and seals make up this volume. There are 
excellent illustrations, of the high quality to be expected from Emery Walker 
Ltd., although the material has iconographical rather than aesthetic interest, 
There is, unfortunately, no attempt to relate the subject matter of the essays 
and the illustrations to medieval English art as a whole. 

ELEANOR PATTERSON SPENCER. 
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trafford. By the Earl of Birkenhead. (London, Hutchinson, 1938, pp. 351, 215.) 
It is probably significant that three full-length biographies of the Earl of 
Strafford have been published during the last seven years, but if so, it con- 
cerns the present. Those interested in the seventeenth century can be grateful 
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that the Eari of Birkenhead has been given access to the Wentworth Wood- 
house archives, a privilege of which he has made excellent use. He has also 
searched the archives of the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir, of Lord Saye and Sele, 
and of Mr. Jervoise of Herriard. From the last he prints an extract from an 
unpublished parliamentary diary of 1626. Although his study contains no 
bibliography and but a scanty index, text and notes show a careful use of 
published works. Manuscript materials appear to be excellently chosen and 
transcribed. He writes easily and vividly. The picture of Strafford, one of the 
greatest administrators England has ever produced, seldom differs from that 
drawn by earlier biographers «but is the clearest and best that has appeared. 
Unlike his predecessors, the Earl of Birkenhead believes that Strafford (then Sir 
Thomas Wentworth) retained his leadership of the parliament of 1628 to the 
close of the session and agrees with Miss Wedgwood in attributing to him the 
new energy of the privy council in the early thirties. Admiration for his subject's 
honesty, efficiency, and unquenchable loyalty, together with the spectacle of a 
trial during which Strafford, an invalid wracked by exhaustion and physical 
pain, dauntlessly defended himself against his merciless enemies, perhaps leads 
the author to minimize Black Tom’s haughty pride and domineering, irascible 
temper. Strafford’s own age, as well as later ones, recognized that the execution 
was based upon “a terrified disregard of humanity, honour, and the sanctity of 
law”, but few have hitherto coupled it with democracy’s “surging into triumph 
through murder, war, and desolation”. G. W. Gray. 


The Domesday of Crown Lands: A Study of the Legislation, Surveys, and Sales 
of Royal Estates under the Commonwealth. By Swwney J. Mance. [London 
School of Economics and Political Science.] (London, Routledge, 1938, pp. xvii, 
499, 255.) Critical examination of evidence is the dullest kind of historical re- 
search”, the author of the present volume quotes a previous writer as saying, 
“and the analysis of surveys is the dullest kind of critical work.” Nonetheless, 
with a spirit of patient industry which is as admirable as it is rare, Mr. Madge 
has plunged into one of the most difficult, obscure, and complicated studies 
imaginable and has produced a work which—allowing for all the criticism it is 
sure to evoke—is a marvel of minute and meticulous investigation. After an 
introductory section on the crown lands before the Stuart period, he begins his 
study with the transfers of those possessions during the Commonwealth, their 
surveys and sales, and concludes with the restoration of them at the accession 
of Charles II, with some observations on their later history—actually, in his last 
paragraph, noting their revenue in 1936 and Lord Hugh Cecil's observation in 
the Times of May, 1937, to the effect that the profits of the crown lands, which 
are now administered by parliamentary commissioners, “more than defray the 
cost of maintaining the dignity of the Crown”, so that the king would be richer 
if, as once, he “lived of his own”. The mass of materials is so vast, the references 
and miscellaneous information, supplemented by an enormous bibliography and 
appendixes which in turn supplement the bibliography, are so extensive, that 
one wonders how one lifetime—or several—sufficed to produce this weighty and 
impressive contribution. It is, and it must be, only an introduction to its subject, 
a guide to its materials, at once a promise and a threat to the investigator of 
social history. It would be easy to find fault with little problems of statement, 
but in spite of all the criticisms which may be leveled against it, this must remain 
an enduring monument to the industry of the author and an invaluable guide 
to all searchers in this field. W. C. ABBOTT. 
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History of the Bombay Army. By Sir Patrick CabeLL. (New York, Longmans, 
1938, pp. xv, 362, $7.00.) The Bombay Army began its career as an English 
regiment sent to garrison the colony that came to Charles IJ as part of Katherine 
of Braganza’s dowry. It soon became necessary to recruit the regiment locally, 
and some of the most interesting sections of this book describe the native races 
who enlisted. Marathas always provided the bulk of the army; and in the 
World War some of its best fighters were the Mahsuds, who at the same time 
were very troublesome in India. The importance of European officers repeatedly 
appears; they might be “base-born adventurers” who “could not live without 
flesh and strong drink”, but without them the sepoy would not give of his best. 
The army’s operations expanded with the growth of the British Empire in India 
but were not confined to India. Bombay troops were sent against the French 
in Egypt in 1801; they provided most of the forces employed in the Persian War 
of 1856 and the Abyssinian War of 1867; they were brought to Malta to impress 
Russia in the war scare of 1878; and in the World War Bombay troops did well 
on the western front as well as in Mesopotamia and East Africa. In this long 
story defeats are remarkably few, though Maiwand gave Bombay regiments an 
undeserved bad name. The author has used Indian sources as well as English, 
and his narrative is clear and readable; but the general reader may wish that he 
had’ given more of the political background of the wars he describes. 

RICHARD GLOVER. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series. October 1, 1683-April 30, 1684. May 1, 
1684-February 5, 1685. Edited by F. H. BLAackBURNE DANIELL and FRANCIS 
BickzEY. (London, H. M. Stationery Office; New York, The British Library of 
Information, 1938, pp. Xx, 511; xxxi, 462, $7.75 each.) These two volumes are 
of great value for the light which they shed on the main features of the then 
prevailing “Tory Reaction”. Officialdom is engaged in a sustained and often 
successful effort to ferret out and punish all persons connected with subversive 
plots. The Duke of York is again at the king’s side and once more flies the flag 
of the admiral of England. Rumors of an impending parliament are occasionally 
current but are dispelled by official pronouncement. The Stationers Company ° 
and Sir Roger L’Estrange are actively endeavoring to suppress seditious publi- 
cations. Moreover, materials here made available accent the importance of the 
equally strenuous effort of the day to regulate municipal corporations and the 
liveried companies of London. Surrenders and petitions, references and war- 
rants, orders for court action and pertinent correspondence, all afford evidence 
of intense activity in this regard. It is regrettable, however, that more discrimi- 
nating treatment has not been accorded the warrants and accompanying “papers 
of heads” for the new charters which were the ultimate result of such regula- 
tions. Since significant details, recognized as such by the editors in some entries 
and in their prefaces, are so often omitted, it is not possible to form effective 
generalizations on the basis of the printed evidence. Included in the volumes 
are interesting references to interlopers in the East India and Guinea trade, to 
the fortunes of the Bermuda Company, and to the practice of transporting male- 
factors. A notable series of newsletters appears in the volume for 1684-85, while 
the calendared documents of 1683-84 present convincing evidence of the im- 
portance of the office of secretary of state when Sir Lionel Jenkins was its 
incumbent. . R. H. GEORGE. 


Isaac Newton, 1642-1727. By J. W. N. SuLLivan. With a Memoir of the Author by 
Charles Singer. (New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. xx, 275, $2.50.) This volume 
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makes little contribution to an understanding of Newton’s import. It adds 
nothing of vital moment to Professor More’s study, nor does it supply a fresh 
and stimulating synthesis. Although it lacks the conventional trappings of 
scholarship, it is clear that Mr. Sullivan relies upon the standard sources and 
authorities. His purpose, indeed, is neither to add to the source material nor, 
presumably, to interpret the sociological significance of Newtonian science. As 
in his earlier volumes, Mr, Sullivan essays to tint the pale abstractions of learning 
with the color of life and to translate the language of genius into the vernacular 
of meaning. Despite Mr. Singer’s noble Memoir, Newton remains palely angelic. 
Glimpses of throbbing personality occasionally emerge in the correspondence 
with Hooke and Leibnitz, but the well-known facts—that Newton was exhausted 
by his scientific labors, that he regarded other matters as of more importance 
than scientific research, that he completed his major scientific work at an early 
age—support no novel correlations. Few will question that the hypotheses of 
science and the creators of scientific hypotheses require prolonged historical 
analysis, but few will find that this book makes Newton less remote or New- 
tonian implications socially meaningful. As Mr. Sullivan’s view of certain aspects 
of Newton’s life it has value, but it is hard to share Mr. Singer’s feeling that this 
book can be ranked with Sullivan’s best. BERT James LoEWENBERG. 


Admiral Arthur Phillip: Founder of New South Wales, 1738-1814. By GEORGE 
Macxansss. (Sydney, Angus and Robertson, 1937, pp. xvi, 536, 125. 6d.) Dr. 
Mackaness, who has already written substantial biographies of Admiral Bligh 
and Sir Joseph Banks, gives us in the present volume a detailed study of Admiral 
Phillip. He has made a painstaking examination of documents bearing on 
Phillip’s life before his appointment to New South Wales. Little or nothing is 
revealed that would help to explain Phillip’s career at Sydney, and without this 
significance this part of the story remains rather pointless and dull. Fortunately 
it is also short. The final section of the book, which deals with Phillip’s life 
after his return from Australia, suffers from the same defect as the first. It is 
neither significant in itself, nor does it throw any essential light back on the 
Australian period. When Phillip sails away from Sydney the reader will wish 
rather to remain behind to see what happened after Phillip’s hand had been 
withdrawn. Despite the biographical form, Dr. Mackaness’s story is centered on 
Sydney, not on Phillip. Even in the Australian period it is Phillip the admin- 
istrator rather than Phillip the man who stands revealed. With this limitation 
the picture drawn is consistent and vivid. It was a small world Phillip was 
called upon to rule. It did not require great administrative ability. What it did 
require was morale, and this little man had that steadfastness which was 
essential. The author refuses to be drawn beyond his records. While this has set 
bounds to his biographical interpretation, it has enabled him to present us with 
a fresh, detailed, and thoroughly scholarly account of this critical period in the 
history of New South Wales, with many details of the development of the 
dependency of Norfolk Island thrown in for good measure, There is an 
elaborate bibliography and a useful index. The addition of a map to show the 
relation of Sydney to the area surrounding it which was explored by Phillip 
would have been useful. W. Menzies WHITELAW. 


William Cowper, Humanitarian. By Lopwicx C. HartLeY. (Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1938, pp. ix, 277, $2.50.) In this study Dr. 
Hartley has made an important contribution toward filling the twilight zone 
between English literature and English history. He has not merely availed him- 
self of the Cowper materials but has also drawn upon his wide knowledge of 
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eighteenth century poets, minor as well as major, novelists, pamphleteers, and 
other fugitive writers, hitherto not analyzed and synthesized for this purpose. 
He has digested these masses of materials, organized them with clarity and skill, 
and made the book good reading besides. The notes alone are invaluable, if not 
indispensable, for a study of the later eighteenth century decades of humani- 
tarian movements. They happily contain a select critical bibliography with 
specific references and might well have been covered in the index to the volume. 
It is commendable, moreover, that the author has reversed the order of many 
modern biographers: instead of reveling in a great man’s physical or mental 
peculiarities, he has devoted himself to the more difficult task of explaining the 
power and the significance of the leading poet of evangelicalism and humani- 
tarianism. William Cowper used his abilities as a writer in part to further the 
crusades of his time: education, pacifism, kindness to animals, legal reforms, 
missionary activity, fair play for India, and abolition of the slave trade. His part 
in each of these movements, in the days before the emergence of the modern 
state, Dr. Hartley traces with great clarity. This study is indispensable to all 
students of eighteenth century humanitarianism. FRANK J, KLINGBERG. 


The Harp that Once—A Chronicle of the Life of Thomas Moore. By HOWARD 
Mumrorp Jones. (New York, Holt, 1937, pp. xvi, 365, $3.50.) Moore’s own age 
thought highly of him. He was paid £3000 for Lalla Rookh, £3500 for the Life 
of Byron, and £3000 was paid for his own Memoirs. He wrote a novel, he wrote 
biography, he wrote history. The collected edition of his poems fills ten volumes, 
and Lord John Russell required eight volumes for his life of Moore. Somewhat 
annoyed by the now prevalent opinion that Moore was overrated and overpaid 
in his own lifetime, Professor Jones tries to show that he was not only a con- 
siderable poet but also a consistent idealist, satirist, and political thinker, who 
“killed himself in the service of Ireland”. Perhaps the very difficulty of the task 
challenged the biographer. For, as he shows, the Irish patriot began as an ad- 
mirer of the prince regent, shifted to personal satire of the regent, shifted to 
violent advocacy of reform, and then shifted to attacking reform, each shift 
being followed by better pay, better prospects, or more pension. But his biog- 
rapher, following him through all the complexities of charge and counter- 
charge, concludes that Moore's integrity as a patriot remains. Nor will Professor 
Jones let Moore's poetical fame rest on the three or four songs known to every- 
one. He cites many unfamiliar passages, of which he asserts flatly: “The brief 
quotations given offer to the trained ear a wealth of prosodic invention, a 
treasury of technical resource which neither Byron nor Wordsworth ever ac- 
quired”. Probably the untrained ear will continue to prefer the work of the 
great romantic poets, but at least it has been given a chance to make compari- 
sons, C. W. EVERETT. 


England seit 1815: Politik, Volk, Wirtschaft. By Cart BRINKMANN. Revised edi- 
tion. (Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1938, pp. 342, 7.50 M.) The original 
edition of Professor Brinkmann’s England seit 1815 (Am. Hist. Rev., XXX, 
644) ended with the approach of the World War. In extending a second edition 
to include the war and the postwar era Professor Brinkmann has done more 
than append additional chapters; both in text and bibliography he has recast the 
original to give the whole a new unity of design. The new chapters—virtually 
a world history from 1914 to 1938—have been constricted, mirabile dictu, into 
forty-six pages, a feat in brevity beside which many an encyclopedia article might 
seem discursive. Á less gifted writer would have reduced such a task to some- 
thing like a catalogue, but with a skill wholly remarkable Professor Brinkmann 
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contrives to impart to this closely packed multitude of details a clear sense of 
direction and connectedness and to impose a judgment upon men and events 
revealing the sure touch of critical scholarship. The bibliography is confined to 
standard published books, the biographical kind predominating. It seems inex- 
plicable that Edward VIII is nowhere mentioned by name, nor is reference made 
to the circumstances of his abdication. Odcly enough, also, Hitler and Mussolini 
are, perhaps respectfully, omitted, though lesser contemporary personages from 
the entire world overcrowd the picture. The author's preoccupation with the 
unitary character of the British Commonwealth of Nations may have induced 
him to let the Ottawa Conference and the Statute of Westminster edge out such 
matters as the completion of woman's suffrage, reconstruction in local govern- 
ment, and the recent impetus towards rearmament. The book is meant to portray 
for Germans the British model of a digrified, sane, and successful world im- 
perialism. Nevertheless, English readers, used to an English flavor in British 
history, will find both challenge and stimulus from this concise, German presen- 
tation of a well-worn theme. C. E. FRYER. 


Gladstone. By Ericu Eyck. Translated by Bernard Miall. (London, Allen and Un- 
win, 1938, pp. 506, 15s.) The author, z non-Aryan German now living in 
London, was a prominent attorney in Berl_n before the wave of national hysteria 
drove him into exile. Depressed and bewildered by the mad actions of the 
present generation, he has evidently sougat escape by studying the past. In the 
political thought and work of Gladstone he has found evidence of the courage 
and the vision lacking in the men who aow seemingly guide the destinies of 
Europe. The great English statesman has become his hero. The Gladstone por- 
trayed by Dr. Eyck is the man of faith, the leader in the fight for liberty and 
justice, the denouncer of King Bomba and the unspeakable Turk. Few sources 
have been tapped, but Dr. Eyck has read widely on the life and work of Glad- 
stone and his contemporaries. The biography is devoted almost exclusively to 
the public life of Gladstone. The authoc's legal training and experience are 
revealed in the logical arrangement of th2 material and in the way he presents 
his facts. The story is told more clearly ard vividly than is usually the case with 
historical narratives, especially when the author is a German, and the transla- 
tion is so excellent that the reader is not conscious of it. A few slips have been 
noted, but the book is in general very accurate. PAUL KNAPLUND. 


The Migration of British Capital to 1875. Ey LeLanb HAMILTON Jenxs, Professor 
of Social Institutions, Wellesley College (New York, Knopf, 1938, pp. 442, 
$4.00.) This standard treatise, originally >ublished in 1927 and out of print for 
some time, has been reissued as of 1938, presumably in anticipation of Professor 
Jenks’s further studies. 


Public Service in Great Britain. By Hiram Miter Stout. With an Introduction by 
W. Y. Elliott. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1938, pp. xx, 
189, $2.50.) As Professor Elliott points >ut in his cordial introduction to Dr. 
Stout’s brief study, its reconsideration cf the already much discussed British 
civil service is justified by the novelty of relating it continuously to public policy 
and to parliament’s control of public policy. The product is an unpretentious but 
assured account for the general student which is kept both intimate and inter- 
esting by apt use of anecdotal illustratior.. Naturally it is somewhat more com- 
prehensive and unhurried in description zhan in critical analysis, but the objects 
and tenor of adverse criticism and the d=fensive replies are fairly enough indi- 
cated to give the reader ground for his own conclusions. A good many com- 
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plexities have to be rather loosely generalized, notably the problem of the 
technical expert within the service and in relation to parliament, the vague 
legality and intricacy of the pension system, the role of establishment officers, 
and so on. Dr. Stout occasionally errs, as in a statement about Joseph Chamber- 
lain at the colonial office (p. 160), where, misled by Charles Buller's quip about 
Mr. Mother Country, he completely overlooks Lord John Russell and Earl Grey. 
In general, however, he shows close acquaintance with the past two or three 
generations in Great Britain, he maintains a critical approach, and he is able to 
call convincingly upon French, German, and American comparisons to heighten 
the effectiveness of his treatise. J. B. BREBNER. 


The Crucial Problem of Imperial Development. With a Foreword by the Right 
Hon. Marcom MacnonaLD. (New York, published for the Royal Empire Society 
by Longmans, 1938, pp. xiii, 201, $2.40.) This book is a report of a conference 
on economic development within the British Empire, which was convened in 
1937 by the Royal Empire Society. Its somewhat ambitious aim was to survey 
the possibilities of increasing production and consumption, and to this purpose 
it discusses such comprehensive and diverse topics as encouraging village in- 
dustries, agricultural co-operation, raising of dietary standards, educating 
women, and increasing capital investment in different parts of the empire. Its 
proposals are vague, and its chief value lies in the accounts given of the attempts 
which have already been made to deal with the individual problems of each 
country, The index is inadequate. R. MacG. Dawson. 


India Office Library Catalogue of Manuscripts in European Languages. Volume Il, 
part 11, section 1, Minor Collections and Miscellaneous Manuscripts, Nos. 1-538. 
By the late George Russy Kaye and Epwarp HAMILTON Jounsron. (London, 
H. M. Stationery Office for the India Office, 1937, pp. xix, 1167, 30s.) Two earlier 
parts of this catalogue appeared in 1916 (Am. Hist. Rev., XXIII, 704). The ap- 
pearance of this section, as well as the announcement of other sections and parts, 
is very welcome. 


ARTICLES 


Y. J. Fiynn. Englishmen in Rome during the Renaissance. Mod. Philol., Nov. 

F. P. Wiison. The English Jestbooks of the Sixteenth and Early Seventeenth Centuries. 
Huntington Library Quar., Jan. l 

A. G. Dicxens. The Northern Convocation and Henry VIII. Church Quar. Rev., Oct. 

W. H. D. Winner. Equity in the Courts of Great Sessions. Law Quar. Rev., Jan. 

E. Evans. Of the Antiquity of Parliaments in England: Some Elizabethan and Early Stuart 
Opinions. History, Dec. 

Louise Farco Brown. Ideas of Representation from Elizabeth to Charles II. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Mar. . 

J. C. De. Organized English Commercial Relations with India, from 1620 to 1661. Cal- 
cutta Rev., Dec. 

R. C. Anperson. English Fleet-Lists in the First Dutch War. Mariner’s Mirror, Oct. 

A. E. TayLor. The Ethical Doctrine of Hobbes. Philosophy, Oct. 

J. L. Duncan. The End and Aim of Law: (11.) Legal Theories in England in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries. (III.} The Revolution of 1688 and Eighteenth-Century 
Theories of Law. Juridical Rev., Sept., Dec. 

S. G. E. Lyrue. The Origin and Development of Dundee: A Study in Historical Geog- 
raphy. Scot, Geog. Mag., Nov. 

W. T. Wuirtzy. The Great Raid of 1670 on Certain London Churches under the New 
Conventicle Act. Baptist Quar., Oct. 

G. E, FusseLL. Agriculture from the Restoration to Anne. Ec. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Dororny K. Crarx. Edward Backwell as a Royal Agent. Ibid. 
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Goprrey Davies. The Treatment of Constitutiona. History in Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land. Huntington Library Quar., Jan. 
C. T. Arxinson. The British Losses at Stcenkirk, 1592. Jour. Soc. for Army Hist. Research, 
Winter. 
G. E. FusseLL and Consrance GOODMAN. Traffic .n Farm Produce in Eighteenth-Century 
England. Agricultural Hist., Oct. 
Austin WxicHr. Joseph Spence as Defender of Pope’s Reputation. Mod. Philol., Nov. 
Crayton Arro. The Society for the Encouragement of Learning. Library, Dec. 
_Dororny A. GUTHRIE and CLyDE L. Grose. Forty Years of Jacobite Bibliography. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Mar. 
A. H., Burne, “Butcher” Cumberland versus Marsnall Saxe, Fontenoy, 11th of June, 1745. 
Army Quar., Oct. : 
Epwarp ALLEN WHITNEY. Humanitarianism and Romanticism. Huntington Library Quar., 
Jan. 
Dixon Wecrer. Horace Walpole and Edmund Burke. Mod. Lang. Notes, Feb. 
Id. The Missing Years in Edmund Burke’s Biography. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Dec. 
S. M. Scorr, Material Relating to Quebec in the Gage and Amherst Papers. Can. Hist. 
Rev., Dec. 
A. W. Reap. Suggestions for an Academy in England in the Latter Half of the Eighteenth 
Century. Mod. Philol., Nov. 
I. W. J. Macuin. Gibbon’s Debt to Contemporary Scholarship. Rev. Eng. Stud., Jan. 
James Ramsay. Boswell's First Criminal Case: John Reid—Sheep-Stealer. Juridical Rev., 
Sept. 
AGNES M. BUTTERFIELD. Notes on the Records oz the Supreme Court, the Chancery, and 
the Vice-Admiralty Courts of Jamaica. Bull. Inst, Hist. Research, Nov. 
FRANK Becxwirn. Dan Taylor, 1738-1816, and Yorkshire Baptist Life. Baptist Quar., Jan. 
WiLLiam RoucHeaD, An Advocate of Reform, or Sedition and Botany Bay [Thomas 
Muir]. Juridical Rev., Sept. 
W. L. Davies. The Henllan Enclosure Award. Bue. Board Celtic Stud., Nov. 
A. AspPINALL. The Grand Cabinet, 1800-1837. Powtica, Dec. 
Rosie L., Rem. Captain Evans of Cariboo. Brit. Cel. Hist. Quar., Oct. 
1. M. Cowan. The Fur Trade and the Fur Cycle, 1825-1857. Ibid., Jan. 
J. Sacwyn Scuapzro. Utilitarianism and the Foundation of English Liberalism. Jour. Soc. 
Philos., Jan. 
C. K. Wessrer. Palmerston and the Liberal Movement, 1830-1841. Politica, Dec. 
Dennis Chapman. The Establishment of the Jute Industry. Rev. Ec. Stud., Oct. 
W. K. Lams. Early Lumbering on Vancouver Island: I, 1844-1855. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., 
Jan. 
Herserr J. G. Bas. The Evolution of the British Building Society. Ec. Hist. Rev., Nov. 
R. B. WerNHaM. The Public Record Office, 1838-1938. History, Dec. 
Epwarp Hucuers. The Development of Cobden’s Economic Doctrines and his Methods of 
Propaganda. Bull. John Rylands Library, Oct. 
©. H. K. Spare. Geographical Aspects of the Industrial Evolution of London till 1850. 
Geog. Jour., Nov. 
Heren Morris. Chaos in the Crimea. Army Quar., Jan. 
` F, W. Laine. Hudson’s Bay Company Lands anc Colonial Farm Settlement on the Main- 
land of British Columbia, 1858-1871. Pacific Etst. Rev., Dec. 
H, T. COLENBRANDER. Boer en Brit. Grids, Dec. 
P. J. van Winter. Voortrekkers en Trekboeren in de geschiedenis van Zuid-Afrika. Ibid. 
S. Posrauma. De economische ontwikkeling van Zuid-Afrika in het bigzonder gedurende 
den laatsten tijd. Ibid. 
STEPHEN GaseLEE. British Diplomatic Relations with the Holy See. Dublin Rev., Jan. 
ALLEN Hurr. A Forgotten Campaign of “The Times” against Trade Unionism [1901- 
1902]. Modern Quar., Jan. 
H. pe Warrevitie. The Commander-in-Chief o? the Army fea. 1904]. Army Quar., Oct. 
J. E. Trier. Campbell-Bannerman and the Liberal Imperialists, 1906-1908. History, Dec. 
CHARLES Arkin. The British Bureaucracy and the Origins of Parliamentary Policy, I. 4m. 
Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb. 
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GERaLD S. GraHaM. Grey's Foreign Policy: A Retrospect. Queen's Quar., Winter. 

A. R. Foro. Some Notes on the Formation of the Union Government in 1917. Can. Hist. 
Rev., Dec. E 

A. MARTINEAU, Les débuts du suffrage universel dans l'Inde. Rev. Hist. Col., 1938, no. 4. 

F. F. Fercusson, Famine and Water Supply in Western Rajputana. Geog. Jour., Jan. 

W. P. M. Kennepy. “The Kingdom of Canada”. Can. Bar Rev., Jan. 

BRINLEY Tuomas. The Influx of Labour into the Midlands, 1920-37. Economica, Nov. 

R. D. Casey. Political News Broadcasts in the 1935 British Campaign. Public Opinion 
Quar., Dec. 

R. M. KinpersLeY. British Oversea Investments, 1937. Ec. Jour., Dec. 

C. P. SraceY. Canadian Defence Policy. Can. Jour. Ec. and Pol. Sci., Nov. 

H. B. MurkKLAND. Canada has a Supreme Court Problem. Am. Scholar, Winter. 

K. L. ANDERSON. Protection and the Historical Situation; Australia. Quar. Jour, Ec., Nov. 

D. S. Davinson. An Ethnic Map of Australia. Proc. Am. Philosoph. Soc., Nov. 

The Future of the British Commonwealth of Nations: Impressions of the Second British 
Commonwealth Relations Conference, Sydney, Australia, 3rd to 17th September, 1938. 
South African Jour. Ec., Dec. 

J. J. O'Conner. Can Ireland remain Neutral in War? Studies, Dec. 

M. BATTELLI. Le premier ministre en Grand Bretagne. Rev. Hist. Pol. et Const., Oct. 


DocuMENTS 
S, E. THorne. Praemunire and Sir Edward Coke [from Ellesmere Papers, 1615]. Hunt- 
ington Library Quar., Oct. 
R. G. Ripe... Egerton Ryerson’s Views on the Government of Upper Canada in 1836. 
Can. Hist. Rev., Dec. 
Epcar McInnis. A Letter from Alexis de Tocqueville on the Canadian Rebellion of 1837. 
Ibid. 


FRANCE, BELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS 
S. B. Clough 


The House of Guise. By Henry Dwicur Seocwick. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1938, pp. 324, $5.00.) This is an attempt at a popular presentation of the subject 
rather than a work of scholarship. To the author the Guises appear as romantic 
heroes, and consequently their role during the so-called wars of religion is 
glorified. Concerning Henry, the third duke of Guise, he writes that it was 
through the efforts of this duke “more than by those of any other man, that 
France was kept a member of Latin Christendom” (p. 300). Considerable atten- 
tion is devoted to the famous women of the period—Diane de Poitiers, Antoi- 
nette de Bourbon, Marguerite de Valois, Catherine de Médicis, and others. In 
addition to using some of the conventional histories of the sixteenth century, 
Mr. Sedgwick quotes rather extensively from the poets of the age, including 
Ronsard, Du Bellay, Baif, and Dorat, while the racy memoirs of Brantéme pro- 
vide many an amusing anecdote. The book contains a number of attractive illus- 
trations, a useful chronological table, and a serviceable index. The brief bibliog- 
raphy is unsatisfactory in form and in arrangement, and there are a number of 
significant omissions. Seemingly the author has not made use of such docu- 
mentary collections of this period as those compiled by L. P. Gachard, L. Paris, 
and others. There are a few mistakes in dates. Although this book has little for 
the scholar, it may serve its purpose of entertaining the layman. 

BERNERD C. WEBER. 


Correspondance de la cour d'Espagne sur les affaires des Pays-Bas. Tome VI, 
Supplément, 1598-1700. By JosepH CuveLier and Josep Lerèvre. [Académie 
Royale de Belgique, Commission Royale d'Histoire.] (Brussels, Palais des Acad- 
émies, 1937, pp. x, 919.) This is the final volume of a calendar of documents 
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dealing with the history of the Spanish Netherlands during the seventeenth 
century. The preparation of this calendar was undertaken by Henri Lonchay in 
1906 and was continued after his death by Cuvelier and Lefévre. This volume 
contains supplements to documents published in the first five volumes, 

Henry $, Lucas. 


Etudes sur V histoire administrative et sociale de l'ancien régime. Published under 
the direction of Georces Pacts. [Société d’Histoire moderne.] (Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1938, pp. 223, 40 fr.) These articles have all appeared in recent numbers 
of the Revue d'histotre moderne. Their subjects are closely related, however, and 
it is convenient to have them in this form. M. Pagés studies the beginnings of 
the separation of the conseil du roi into more or less separate divisions at the 
time of Louis XIII, when it was still predominantly a single council. M. Bouteron 
edits an extremely interesting memoir written by B.-F. Balzac, father of the 
novelist, which makes very clear the organization and working of the council in 
the reign of Louis XVI. Two useful studies on the subdélégués follow, one by 
M. Ricommard on their seventeenth century beginnings, the other a detailed 
analysis of the role of the subdélégués généraux in eighteenth century Brittany. 
From the two together one gets a clear nction of the ad hoc beginnings of the 
work done under the intendants and of the almost Anglo-Saxon planlessness 
under which the institutions of the later arcien régime grew up. Mile. Suzanne 
Monniot contributes an essay in economic rather than in administrative history, 
an analysis of the role of the forests in Franche-Comté from 1774 to 1789 but 
with a good deal of useful detail on the attempt to control bureaucratically this 
phase of economic activity. Finally M. Hermann writes about Antoine Feydeau, 
head both of the ferme des aides and the gabelles, a financier and administrator 
who went hopelessly bankrupt in 1624. His essay is of especial value as showing 
that something like the interconnection between private speculation, government 
finance, and tax-collecting represented by the career of John Law was possible a 
century earlier, CRANE BRINTON. 


English Witnesses of the French Revolution. Edited by J. M. Thompson. (Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell, 1938, pp. xii, 267, 10s. 6d.) So comprehensive has been the 
search which Mr. Thompson has made far his witnesses and so sure his judg- 
ment in the selection of their testimony that he has produced a volume of rare 
interest, covering most phases of the Revolution up to the close of 1796. Natu- 
rally many familiar names appear—Arthur Young, Edward Rigby, Dr. John 
Moore, the two British ambassadors, Dorset and Gower, with their chargés or 
agents, Hailes, Fitzgerald, Lindsay, and Monro—but also many others whose 
testimony is commonly overlooked. One choice is doubtful, J. G. Millingen, 
several times quoted, for he was an old man when he undertook to recall what 
he had observed as a boy of eight or ten. On the whole the testimony of these 
Englishmen, and of a few English women, reads like a cool breeze blowing 
through the heated atmosphere of contemporary French revolutionary writing. 
It is interesting to find among the witnesses George Hammond, first British 
minister to the new American Republic, though not “at Washington”, as the 
editor says. Possibly. to avoid the appearance of pedantry, the editor’s intro- 
ductory notes are sometimes too scanty, in a few cases not giving even the title 
of the work from which the selection is rade and never adding page references, 
The index leaves much to be desired. H. E. Bourne. 


Robespierre vu par ses contemporains. By Louis Jacos. [Les classiques de la Révo- 
lution francaise.] (Paris, Armand Colin, 1938, pp. 225, 32 fr.) Among the studies 
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which the late Albert Mathiez lived only long enough to project was a garner of 
the testimony of Robespierre’s contemporaries. It was his passionate desire to use 
that material as a preface and basis for a biography of the Incorruptible and by 
means of it “to sit in judgment on the [Thermidorian] legend and destroy 1t 
by confronting it with the truth”. M. Jacob has executed this project in a small 
but exceedingly valuable source book of testimonials. The treatment is chrono- 
logical, and within each unit the material is further subdivided into two sec- 
tions—the contemporaneous judgments about the period or events concerned 
and those which were made after Thermidor. M. Jacob does not attempt to 
conceal his endorsement of M. Mathiez’s conclusion concerning Robespierre’s 
personality and public career, but his approach as editor is impartial enough to 
satisfy the stanchest opponent of his and Mathiez’s revaluation. Intent where at 
all possible upon culling the most interesting opinions, especially from unpub- 
lished sources, he leaves the final verdict to his readers, confident that the col- 
lected judgments, critically appraised, will speak for themselves in corroboration 
of his own views. This they presumably will do so far as the conscious reasoning 
of the reader is concerned; that they will substantially affect or alter his uncon- 
scious preconceptions is a hope which the reviewer is unable to share. 
Leo GERSHOY. 


Napoleon in der englischen Geschichtsschreibung von den Zeitgenossen bis zur 
Gegenwart. By WoLrGano MarLamn. (Berlin, Junker und Dúnnhaupt, 1937, pp. 
156, 7 M.) It has long been recognized that the main currents in the history of 
France during the past century and a quarter can be traced in the works pro- 
duced in that country upon the career of Napoleon. There has been less appre- 
ciation of the fact that the same can be asserted with practically equal validity 
of other lands. Almost everywhere the production of Napoleonic literature has 
been on so stupendous a scale that no major trend, of political thought at least, 
has failed to receive reflection in it. Of this the little book of Dr. Mailahn is a 
useful reminder. The treatment is necessarily chronological. No attempt is made 
to present a complete survey of the available literature, yet the author is not 
content with a consideration of the better-known works, as he is ever anxious 
to bring out each tendency and point of view. Though even the most. recent 
publications give evidence of political and national bias, Dr. Mailahn traces a 
steady advance in the quality of historical criticism. Napoleon’s English con- 
temporaries usually permitted their prejudices to dominate their views, even 
going the length of refusing to credit him with military genius. In contrast to 
this the least friendly of his twentieth century critics are prepared to recognize 
his extraordinary talents. At times one could wish that the treatment had been 
related even more closely to English political currents. HaroLD C. Deursen, 


Journal de Maric-Amélie de Bourbon des Deux-Siciles, Duchesse d'Orléans. Vol. 
ume IL, 1814-1822. Publié par S. A. R. la Duchesse de Vendôme, Princesse 
HENRIETTE DE BELGIQUE. Préface de Georges Goyau. (Paris, Plon, 1938, pp. x, 
348, 20 fr.) The present volume of the diary of the consort of Louis-Philippe 
carries us from Palermo to Paris in 1814, tells us much of the beau monde of 
the French capital in the early years of the reign of the restored Bourbons, shares 
with us the pains and joys of the birth of several of the future queen's children, 
and provides a veritable Baedeker of much of Paris and provincial France, 
minutely observed by the already patriotic princess. Her great-granddaughter, 
the Duchess of Vendôme, continues the pious-—and courageous—task of mining 
in the massive twenty-four volume Italian diary of her ancestress and inter- 
sperses her findings with comments of her own and with copious excerpts from 
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the wellknown writings of La Gorce, Trognon, Recouly, and others. The im- 
pression is one of a lady who led the life of a pious Catholic and devoted wife. 
The story is told with grace and charm, but those who are interested in the 
serious history of the period—and notably in the political activities of Louis- 
Philippe—will be disappointed: the diary adds very little indeed to our knowl- 
edge of the Restoration. Donato C. McKay. 


Achille Murat en Belgique: Un citoyen américain au service de notre Révolution, 
1831-1832. By MAURICE-A. ARNOULD. (Brussels, “L'Avenir”, 1938, pp. 86.) Basing 
his account primarily upon Murat’s letter book in the Bibliothéque nationale, 
Arnould recounts in detail an episode in the life of a man distinguished by little 
save a great name. This son of the Napoleonic king of Naples left his Florida 
home for England when he learned of the revolution of 1830 in France. Invalved 
at first in a complicated Bonapartist intrigue, he quickly abandoned his schemes 
for operations in France, went to Belgium, and there became colonel of a 
foreign legion which never materialized. Due to French opposition he soon lost 
even this post and had to return in penury to America without having struck a 
blow in the cause nearest his heart, that of Italian independence, 

PauL D. Evans. 


Mon temps. By GABRIEL Hanotraux. Volume JI, La Troisième République: Gam- 
betta et Jules Ferry. (Paris, Société de Histoire nationale, 1938, pp. 531, 40 fr.) 
After an interval of five years the second volume of these memoirs carries the 
recollections of the eminent French statesman and scholar as far as the over- 
throw of Jules Ferry. It has not quite the charm of the earlier volume, which 
dealt with a vouth spent in Picardy during the last years of the Second Empire, 
but it records intimate impressions of Gambetta and Ferry. Hanotaux was 
assistant “chef de cabinet” during the ministry of each. He attempts no history 
of the period, limiting himself to personal reactions. He gives an account of the 
share he had, with Albert Sorel and others, in making the archives of the min- 
istry of foreign affairs accessible to scholars. The last section, entitled “L'incré- 
dulité et la religion”, presents a curious sketch of the age-long conflict between 
Christianity and unbelief, reaching back to the epoch when Constantine “décida 
de Pordre du monde en se pronongant pour Jésus-Crucifié”. In the vicissitudes 
of this conflict the Masons are given an important role. H. E. Bourne. 


Morocco as a French Economic Venture: A Study of Open Door Imperialism. By 
MeLvinN M. KnicHT. With a Preface by Charles A. Beard. (New York, Appleton- 
Century, 1937, pp. X, 244, $2.25.) The national economic venture of the French 
in Morocco provides an excellent case study of imperialism in the age of boom 
and depression. In the period of the war and the postwar boom Morocco experi- 
enced an unplanned expaasion which in time competed with French national 
enterprise. When this competition was felt, the government regulated Moroccan 
economy to make it “complementary” rather than competitive. To do this it was 
necessary to abrogate the open door and move from the associationist policy of 
Lyautey to the “old colonial system” of centralized empire. The advisory admin- 
istration has extended state aid and regulation to such an extent that Professor 
Knight considers the Permanent Economic Defense Committee a prototype of 
fascist structure, He thinks the current opinion that “imperialism does not pay” 
cannot be established. No balance sheet, in strict definition, can be made of 
colonial profits and losses in view of the statistics, concepts, and prejudices in- 
volved. This experience of French imperialism in the postwar age and its 
analysis by Professor Knight point to the need for similar case studies of other 
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regions. Only then can concepts of modern imperialism be brought into line 
with the economic realities of the postwar world, and until then judgments of 
imperialism will be based on facts made obsolete by the depression. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMSON. 
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GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY | 
E. N. Anderson 


Das Hochstift Basel im ausgehenden Mittelalter: Quellen und Forschungen. Edited 
by Konrap W. Hieronimus, [Historische und Antiquarische Gesellschaft.] 
(Basel, Universitatsbibliothek, 1938, pp. 624, 25 Swiss fr.) This volume con- 
stitutes an invaluable prelude to the set described below in that it publishes in a 
critical edition the text in Latin and German of the Ceremoniale Basiliensis 
Episcopatus, a liturgical book of the Basel Cathedral composed by Hieronymus 
Brilinger in 1517, only a dozen years before the cessation of Catholic services 
through the introduction of the Reformation. The Ceremoniale is of interest not 
only for liturgy but also for pageantry in that the forms are given not merely 
for the Christian year but likewise for the proclamation of papal indulgences and 
for the reception of papal legates, kings, emperors, and empresses. The lengthy 
introduction gives much valuable information with regard to the aristocracy of 
Basel, which in the late Middle Ages made increasing use of the cathedral 
appointments as a device for providing younger sons with berths and all too 
frequently sinecures. There are rumblings of the usual quarrels between the 
bishop and the chapter as well as of the financial difficulties of the foundation, 
which was thoroughly impoverished by the time of the Reformation. 

RoLanD H. Banton. 


Aktensammlung zur Geschichte der Basler Reformation in den Jahren 1519 bis 
Anfang 1534. Edited by PauL RorH. Band II, 1528 bis Juni, 1529. [Historische 
und Antiquarische Gesellschaft.] (Basel, Universitatsbibliothek, 1937, pp. 680, 
23 Swiss fr.) This magnificent collection of materials on the Reformation in 
Basel is at last complete. Volume I was brought out in 1921 by the late Emil 
Dürr, whose kindness to foreign students the reviewer gratefully remembers. 
Volume II appeared in 1933 (see dm. Hist. Rev., XL, 115-16) in collaboration 
"with Paul Roth, who alone has completed the third volume. The materials here 
assembled do not alter the essentia] picture of the Reformation in Basel because 
the crucial dacuments were already available in print, and some of them had 
been utilized in manuscript by such historians as Ochs and Wackernagel. The 
present publication offers us a critical text, a collection of materials widely 
scattered, and a rich context for the major documents. For example, we have 
known hitherto the important edicts against the Anabaptists. Now we see how 
frequently particular Anabaptists were hailed before the authorities, and how 
liberal was the government in the light of its premises. The great interest in this 
volume lies in the tumultuous introduction of the Reform in 1529. Social and 
religious unrest coalesced. The town council temporized. The mob took things 
into its own hands and indulged in a riot of image breaking. Thereupon the 
council gave legal sanction to a fait accompli. The story is told here from many 
angles, An index of names and plazes is appended, but unfortunately it does 
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not include subjects, There is no easy way, in consequence, of tracing the Ana- 
baptists straight through. The material is not hard to find, however, because the 
heading Urfehde gives a clue to all the criminal cases. Roranp H. BAINTON. 


Ulrich von Hutten and the German Reformation. By Hayo Horsorn. Translated 
by Roland H. Bainton. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1937, pp. vill, 214, 
$3.00.) A prominent character in the history of the German Reformation 
emerges from the relative obscurity of undeserved neglect in this portrait of 
Hutten. To be sure, much remains obscure. But all the light which can legiti- 
mately be drawn from extant sources and recent critical studies has been utilized 
by the author with painstaking care. He has done more than that, however, for 
he has placed Hutten skillfully in the setting of the early Reformation years 
without distorting or oversimplifying his relations with conflicting parties. 
Hutten appears as a knight who did not entirely submerge himself in his class, 
as a humanist who went his own way despite his admiration for Erasmus, as a 
“Lutheran” who never completely identified himself with Luther, and as a 
religious traditionalist who broke sharply with Rome, Professor Holborn avoids 
the mistakes of earlier biographers, who have either magnified or slighted 
Hutten's role in the dawning Reformation movement. The result is a dis- 
criminating and balanced, if not always living, portrait of the knight “who 
could turn the molehills of his life into mountains and charge up and down 
them with foaming steed”. The present work is more than a translation of the 
author's biography, which was published in German eight years earlier. It repre- 
sents a fresh revision and an expansion. Some of the changes were introduced to 
answer the needs of English readers, and additional relevant works of American 
and English scholars are cited. A useful bibliographical note is appended. 

THEODORE G. TAPPERT. 


Wallenstein, Soldier under Saturn: A Biography. By Francis Watson. (New York, 
Appleton-Century, 1938, pp. xii, 439, $4.00.) This is easily the most competent 
study on Wallenstein that has yet been published in the English language. Far 
from being an imaginative character study such as that of Ricarda Huch, it is a 
critical biography that must be taken seriously, though it may have been written 
for a nonprofessional public. The historical specialist will criticize the excessive 
inflation of unassimilated detail in the earlier chapters and the unaccountable 
contraction of the narrative in the last years, culminating in Wallenstein’s 
assassination, where full detail is indispensable to intelligibility; he will balk at 
the overdramatization of the undramatic and the lack of precision and clarity 
in sketching the larger historical environment in which the enigmatic career of 
Wallenstein unfolded itself. Once allowances for these obvious deficiencies have 
been made, however, the reader may entrust himself to Mr. Watson with con- 
fident assurance. The book is well written and makes fascinating reading. It is 
based on astonishingly wide study of the sources, displays complete familiarity 
with the older work of Hallwich and the more recent studies of Ernstberger, 
Srbik, and Pekar, and is grounded—so he assures us—on independent investiga- 
tion in the Prague and Viennese archives. That Mr. Watson’s reading of the 
career of Wallenstein should have resulted in a rehabilitation of the statesman 
and soldier is only in keeping with the trend of recent scholarship. The reader 
will be grateful for the excellent chapter, based on Ernstberger’s work, on 
Wallenstein the economist and businessman and for the critical acumen, re- 
straint, and, sanity of judgment that pervade the discussion of the numerous 
controversial issues of Wallenstein’s second commission as generalissimo of the 
imperial forces. With a deft hand the author gathers all the strains that lead to 
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the assassination, although in his haste to conclude he has oversimplified this 
final phase of Wallenstein's career. WALTER L. Dorn. 


Aristocracy and the Middle-Classes in Germany: Social Types in German Litera- 
ture, 1830-1900. By Ernst Konn-Bramstevr. With a Foreword by G. P. Gooch. 
(London, P. S. King, 1937, pp. xii, 362, 15s.) In this book the author endeavors, 
with the aid of the novel, family journal, and similar literary sources, to describe 
and analyze relations between the aristocracy and the middle classes of northern 
Germany during the period from 1830 to 1900. His second aim is to clarify the 
social position and function of individual authors and of whole groups of indi- 
vidual writers who were engaged as sympathizing spectators rather than as 
active participants in the struggle between the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie 
for prestige and power. Accordingly, throughout the book emphasis is put not 
on the intrinsic merits of the literary works under discussion but on their timely 
political and social content. It is a provocative study in the relatively new field 
of social literary history, which is concerned with the mutual illustration of the 
history of literature by social history and of social history by the history of 
literature. Dr. Kohn-Bramstedt realizes the advisability of employing as docu- 
mentation only literary material which can be substantiated in nonfictional 
sources. Apart from its original approach and methodological significance the 
book proves to be a valuable contribution to our knowledge of nineteenth cen- 
tury German society and German literature. Hans ROSENBERG. 


Bevólkerungsgeschichte Deutschlands. By Ericu Keyser. (Leipzig, S. Hirzel, 1938, 
pp. xi, 360, ro M.) The author of this book attempts to open up and set the 
limits to “the most important subject of historical study for the near future”, 
namely, “the history of the structure, number, nature and territorial expanse” 
of population groups. Choosing Germany as the geographic area of research, he 
investigates each national or racial group within the population. Cultural values 
and the influence of political events stand outside the range of his interest, as 
does the history of families and clans. The author, who has published many 
studies in this field, sums up adequately the known data on the subject and, 
deploring the absence of monographic literature, calls for further scientific re- 
search. He might have applied advantageously a little scientific method to his 
own National Socialistic postulates. 
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NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. ]. Falnes 


Svensk Handelsstatistik, 1637-1737: Samiida Bearbetningar [Swedish Statistics of 
Foreign Trade, 1637-1737: Contemporary Accounts]. With an Introductory 
Chapter in English by Berri Bofrurus and Ext F. HreckscHer. (Stockholm, 
Aktiebolaget Thule, 1938, pp. xlviii, 803.) This volume makes available for 
scholars a valuable collection of statistical tables for Sweden, Finland, and the 
leading commercial ports and presents it in its original form. This material has 
been accessible hitherto only in the manuscript volumes preserved in the Swedish 
Riksarkiv. The only statistical materials of importance for the economic history 
of Scandinavia in early modern times that have been published before this are: 
Nina Ellinger Bang and Knud Horst, Tabeller over Skibsfart og Varetransport 
gennem Oresund, 1497-1660; 1661-1783 (4 vols., 1906-33); tables of Swedish 
imports and exports, 1637-1640 and 1645, in Rikskansleren Axel Oxenstiernas 
skrifter och brefvexling, 2d ser., XI (1905), 687-836; materials for the period 
before 1571, digested by the founder of Swedish economic history, Hans Fors- 
sell, in his Sveriges Inre Historia frán Gustav 1 (Stockholm, 1875); and those 
specifically relating to Finland, in two competent monographs by T. S. Dillner 
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(1894 and 1897). The present volume not only provides important clues to the 
economic history of cities like Stockholm and Gothenburg but, through occa- 
sional sammandrag or summaries, gives a statistical picture for particular years 
of Sweden’s and Finland’s trade balances. The statistics are not complete. The 
missing volumes of manuscript were probably used for gun wadding by Swedish 
soldiers, The scholar may lament the gaps in the record, but he must be grateful 
to the editors for publishing the significant fragments that have survived. 
WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD. 
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. ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 
La soluzione unitaria del risorgimento, 1849-1871. By Apo Ferrart. [Biblioteca 


Storica del Risorgimento Italiano.] (Milan, Albrighi, Segati, 1938, pp. viii, 235, 
ro L} This little volume is the fourth of a series in which the author has pre- 
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sented a survey of the Italian national revolution from 1748 to 1871. It is a 
political history, clear, vigorous, concise, which follows continuously only the 
main line of political evolution, that traced by the action of Piedmont. But it is 
not merely a political narrative. Nonpolitical elements are introduced as crystal- 
lized in principles. The principles are liberty, equality, and nationality, whose 
evolution in Italian thought and politics the author has followed throughout his 
work. The result is a synthesis, rather than a summary of factual data, in terms 
of these ideals. In this volume the Risorgimento culminates as the victory of the 
legitimate interests of Italy “in a true and intrinsic victory of right”. Italian 
historiography has not yet prepared the ground for a synthesis of the Risorgi- 
mento in any but political and intellectual terms, and it may be doubted if 
Professor Ferrari would wish to achieve one in any other terms. He brings to 
history the mind of a thinker with idealistic tendencies. His work makes a strong 
appeal to the reflective reader. The principles which sum up for him the ten- 
dencies of Italian life become neither mere abstractions nor autonomous forces. 
They operate through a play of circumstances on which he has a firm grasp and 
through the thought and action of leaders whom he has brought to life in 
sketches which are thumbnail masterpieces. Unfortunately the final chapter, 
“The Intellectual Movement”, is not successfully integrated with the others. 
KENT ROBERTS GREENFIELD, 


Lettere dall'Esilio, 1853-1860. By Francesco De Sancris. Collected and edited by 
Benevetro Croce. [Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna.] (Bari, Laterza, 1938, pp. 
370, 25 1.) This volume contains a considerable number of letters written by 
Francesco De Sanctis, a distinguished liberal of the Risorgimento, author of a 
famous history of Italian literature and precursor of Benedetto Croce. They deal 
with a variety of subjects, personal, literary, intellectual, and political. Most of 
them were written from Zurich, where De Sanctis had found a post teaching 
Italian literature after his expulsion from Naples in 1853. It is always interesting, 
and at times moving, to follow the vicissitudes of his career from the beginning 
of his exile to the achievement of Italian unity. The letters in this volume will 
be integrated in a complete edition of De Sanctis's correspondence which is now 
being prepared. It may be noted here that we owe to Croce's indefatigable re- 
searches over a long period of years the abundant material now available on 
De Sanctis. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND YUGOSLAVIA 
Hans Kohn 


V branách nového véku, 1450-1650. Edited by Joser Susra. (Prague, Melantrich, 
1938, pp. xxxii, 731, Kc. 150.) This is a fifth volume of a new world history by 
leading Czech historians. It covers the period from the capture of Constantinople 
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to the Peace of Westphalia. The Slavonic peoples and the Near East receive more 
detailed treatment than is usually the case in similar works, Bohemia and Hun- 
gary are reviewed by O. Odložilík, Poland and Russia by J. Bidlo, and the Near 
East by J. Rypka. The volume contains many illustrations in the text and 
eighteen separate plates, and it maintains very high typographical standards. 


Państwa Balkanskie 1800-1923: Zarys historii dyplomatycznej i rozwoju terytorial- 
nego. By Henryx Barowski. (Cracow, Prace Polskiego Towarzystwa dla badań 
Europy Wschodniej i Bliskiego Wschodu, No. XV, 1938, pp. 337.) Batowski 
offers a detailed and excellently documented political history of the Balkan 
countries, with special emphasis upon territorial changes and developments. He 
includes in his discussion the Bukovina, the Banat, and the Dalmatian islands, 
which, though not part of the Balkan peninsula, have played a role in the devel- 
opment of recent Balkan political geography. 


Slovanská vzájemnost 1836-1936. Edited by Jiri Horáx. (Prague, Orbis, 1938, pp. 
428, Kc. 60.) This book is a symposium in commemoration of the hundredth 
anniversary of the famous writing of Jan Kollár, Uber die literarische Wechsel- 
seitigkeit zwischen den verschiedenen Stämmen und Mundarten der slavischen 
Nation, the first great document of early Panslavism. Fr. Wollman discusses 
Kollar as the representative of Slavonic messianism, A. Štefánek analyzes Kollár's 
nationalism, and other authors show the echo which Kollár's program evoked 
among the Southern Slavs, the Russians, the Ukrainians, the Poles, and the 
Slovaks. There is a résumé of the articles in French. 


Přemyslovci a Lucemburkové. Ikonografická řada českých králů středověkých. By 
ANTONÍN Frizpt. (Prague, Melantrich, 1938, pp. 61, 40 tables, Kc. 150.) This 
volume presents for the first time an iconographic study of the medieval Czech 
kings of the Pfemysl and Luxemburg dynasties. The author used two manu- 
scripts preserved in the archives of the city of Iglau which offer the only 
authentic pictures of the Czech kings dating from the Middle Ages. All the 
pictures are stylized and probably bear no portraitlike resemblance. The text 
contains a résumé in French. 


Středověká kolonisace v zemích českých. By Y. V. Šımáx. (Prague, Jan Laichter, 
1938, pp. vii, 810, Kc. 115.) This forms the fifth part of the first section of the 
České Déjiny (Czech History) started by Václav Novotny. It contains a detailed 
history of colonization in Bohemia and to a lesser extent in Moravia during the 
later Middle Ages. 


Briefe Johanns von Neumarkt vom Mittelalter zur Reformation. Edited by PAuL 
Prur. (Berlin, Weidmann, 1938, pp. xlix, 554, 39 M.) This edition of the letters 
of the chancellor of Emperor Charles TV contains 360 letters, of which 140 were 
previously unpublished. All except tive were originally written in Latin, In 
recent years the personality and the work of Johann von Neumarkt have 
attracted the attention of several scholars, among whom Conrad Burdach used 
the chancellor’s letters to Petrarch, and Josef Klapper published the German 
writings in three volumes. The present publication is the first modern scholarly 
edition of the Latin letters. 


Regesta fondu militare archiva ministerstva vnitra R Č S v Praze. Volume II, 1590- 
1617. Edited by Vácrav Liva. (Prague, Circle for the Study of Military History 
at the Military Institute, 1938, pp. xiii, 546.) This military material is published 
for the first time. The Turkish wars during the period of Rudolph Il employed 
a large number of Bohemian forces. 
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Národnostný problém Trnavskej univerzity. By BRANISLAV VARSIK. (Bratislava, 
Safarik Academy of Science, 1938, pp. vii, 259, Kc. 54.) The University of 
Trnava was founded about three hundred years ago by the Jesuits and was 
attended by Hungarian, Slovak, and other students. The author analyzes the 
national composition of the student body and emphasizes the part played in its 
history by Slovak students. 


Počátky České společnosti nauk do konce XVIII. stol. Volume I, MTN By Jaro- 
SLAV Prokes. (Prague, Royal Czech Society of Sciences, 1938, pp. x, 362, Kc. 80.) 
This study deals with the history of the first fifteen years of the Royal Czech 
Society of Sciences, which was founded in 1774, played a leading role in the 
awakening of Czech national consciousness under the influence of the Enlighten- 
ment, and still exists under its ancient name. It is based upon original research 
and presents an important contribution to a better understanding of late 
eighteenth century Bohemia, when the foundations of modern Bohemian life 
were laid by a small group of scholarly and patriotic aristocrats. 


T. G. Masaryk: Soupis Tisků. By Jaromir DoLeZaL. (Prague, Orbis, 1938, pp. 296, 
Ke, 30.) This is a most complete bibliography of Masaryk's writings and of the 
writings about him, containing more than one thousand titles, All languages 
are included, translations are always noted, and of the writings about Masaryk 
not only all books but also all articles in periodicals, with the exception of daily 
newspapers, are listed. The work gives the impression of great completeness and 
of bibliographical exactitude. 


Milan Srškić, 1880-1937. Edited by Mitutin Popović. (Sarajevo, Izdanje Odbora 

- za izdavanje Spomenice M.S., 1938, pp. 255, Din. 100.) This book was published 
in memory of the Bosnian statesman who was a member of the Bosnian diet 
before the World War, deserted from the Austrian army during the war, became 
later one of the protagonists of the policy of Serbian predominance in Yugoslavia, 
was repeatedly a member of the cabinet, and was finally prime minister from 
1932 to 1934. It contains much interesting material, both for the prewar history 
of Bosnia and for the recent history of Yugoslavia, where Srškić enjoyed the 
confidence of King Alexander I. 


Kroz Istoriju Srba: Kralj Milan u ee Doba. By Sverouix M. GRENENAC. 
(Belgrade, S. B. Cvijanovic, 1938, pp. xvi, 158, Din. 25.) This book represents a 
point of view which is now rarely held by Serb historians. It shares the view- 
point of the former nationalist Serbian party, the Naprednjaci, and defends the 
Austrophil policy of King Milan. It is hostile to Russia and to Russian influence 
in the Balkans. 


Pachitch et l'union des Yougoslaves. By Comte Srorza. (Paris, Gallimard, 1938, 
pp. 253, 20 fr.) In this book Count Sforza erects a monument of warm tribute 
to the memory of the Serbian statesman. The first part deals with the history of 
Serbia prior to the World War and with the role which Pašić played as the 
leader of the radical party and as prime minister. The second and more im- 
portant part deals with the years of the World War and those immediately 
following, in which Sforza himself played a great role through his negotiations 
with Pašić. The book does not profess to be an objective and fully rounded 
picture of the epoch and the man, but it reflects the intentions of the author as 
the man responsible for Italian foreign policy with respect to the settlement of 
the Italo- Yugoslav questions. 

Biografija Jase Tomića u razvoju lične ideologije. By VLastoJE D. ALEKSIJEVIC. 
(Belgrade, Globus Press, 1938, pp. 127, Din. 25.) This book contains a biography 
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and an analysis of the development of the personal ideology of Tomić, who had 
been a socialist in his youth and later ‘became a leading Serb nationalist in the 
then Hungarian Vojvodina. By his connections with the radical party in Serbia 
Tomic gave to the Serbs in Hungary a Serbian democratic program, into which 
he wove many economic and social reforms. He also wrote many poems and 
novels, without artistic value but full of vigorous propaganda for Serbian nation- 
alism, 
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Russia AND POLAND 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


Lektzi po russkoi istorii. Volume I, Kiyevskya Rus’ [lectures in Russian history: 
Kievan Russia]. By A. E. Presnyakov. (Moscow, Gos. sotz.-ekon. izdat., 1938, 
Pp. 279, 5-45 r.) These lectures were delivered annually at the University of St. 
Petersburg for many years prior to the brilliant historian’s death in 1929. They 
were not designed for publication. The text was rewritten in 1915-16, but part 
of it has unfortunately been lost, and as a result the last seven chapters of the 
sixteen which make up the book follow an earlier version, composed in 1907- 
1908. This last section is of small value, since its substance is embodied in Pres- 
nyakov’s dissertation, Knyazhoye pravo v drevnei Rusi [princely law in ancient 
Russia], published as far back as rg09. The first section, on the other hand, is of 
great interest. The author’s approach here to the fundamental problems of early 
Russian history is both authoritative and original. His views underwent con- 
siderable change: while at first he attributed the leading role in the development 
of early Russian civilization to the alien, Varangian factor, he ended by empha- 
sizing the part played by native Slav elements. The supplements to the volume 
include a paper dealing with the problems of the protohistory of Eastern Europe 
and an essay on Vilhelm Thomsen’s views of+early Russian history, written in 
1927 on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of Thomsen’s 
remarkable Oxford lectures entitled The Relation between Ancient Russia and 
Scandinavia and the Origin of the Russian State. 
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Alexandre 1°": Un tsar énigmatique. By Mavrice PaLéoLocue. (Paris, Plon, 1937, 
pp. 315.) 

The Enigmatic Czar: The Life of Alexander I of Russia. By Maurice PALÉOLOGUE. 
Translated from the French by Edwin and Willa Muir. (New York, Harper, 
1938, pp. 325, $3.50.) This biographical study presents Alexander I as the tender- 
hearted, neurotic emperor, a hereditary victim of a “suspicious degenerate... 
that monster, that ‘deaths-head’ who was known as Paul I”. The tragedy deep- 
ened further to truly Macbethian dimensions when the psychological guilt of 
parricide entered into the already melancholy soul of Alexander. But Alexander 
was by no means so tender and easily swayed, not even by characters like 
Metternich. Joseph de Maistre records an interesting utterance made to him by 
Alexander and cited by Paléologue: “I recall a remark that Napoleon made to 
me during our talks in Erfurt: ‘In war it is obstinacy that counts; that is what 
has won me my battles? Very well, I shall show him that I have not forgotten 
his lesson.” The events of 1813-1814 proved that Alexander did learn something 
from his Erfurt meeting. Paléologue describes this meeting with much skill. 
“Never perhaps had a conference between two rulers been packed with so many 
subterfuges and mystifications, so many lies and impostures.” As a veteran 
diplomat he knows what he is talking about, and the statement can be taken on 
good faith. As the turbulent events continued to engulf Europe, Alexander be- 
came a continental figure. And from a national background Paléologue master- 
fully-carries the characterization of the “enigmatic czar” to the international 
stage. Altogether, the study is a valuable contribution presented in a delightful 
style. The translation is exquisite. It is all the more welcome since, except for the 
brilliant short essay by the late A. A. Kiesewetter, there is scarcely an up-to-date 
monograph on the czar who at one time held the stage of Europe. i 

ANATOLE G. MAZOUR. 


Au service de la Russie: Alexandre Iswolsky, correspondance diplomatique, 1906- 
1911. Compiled by Hérène Isworski. Introduction and Notes by GEORGES 
Cuxraver. Volume 1. (Paris, Editions Internationales, 1937, pp. 438, 30 fr.) This 
is an exasperating book to read, and to review. It contains nearly two hundred 
private letters, a few written by Isvolski, the rest sent to him by the Russian 
ambassadors at Berlin, Vienna, Paris, Rome, and London. Most of them are of 
slight importance, and a large number have no importance whatsoever. Even 
the title is deceptive. There are letters for every year from 1906 to 1910, but the 
great majority, including all those worth reading, were written in 1906. On that 
year the volume throws a few fitful rays of light, though Isvolski’s letters merely 
add confirmatory details to what has long been known from other sources. On 
the basis of this and similar volumes 1t seems possible to state with some con- 
fidence and much relief that the law of diminishing returns is beginning to 
operate in the field of diplomatic history. R. J. SONTAG. 


Vospominaniya [reminiscences]. By S. E. Kryzmanovsk1. (Berlin, Petropolis, 1938, 
pp. 221.) Sergei Yefimovich Kryzhanovski was minister of the interior under 
Stolypin. After the latter’s death he was appointed secretary of state, a post 
which he held until the end of the empire. The memoirs of this loyal servant of 
the czar are confined to the author’s official career. They throw much revealing 
light on the political history of the last years of the old regime. 


* Vehera: Vospominaniya [yesterday: reminiscences]. By O. O. Gruzenserc. (Paris, 
Dom Knigi, 1938, pp. 242.) These memoirs of the veteran Russian-Jewish jurist 
of prerevolutionary days should be of some interest to the historian of the last 
decades of the imperial regime. 
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V borbe za rodinu, 1918-22 [fighting for our country]. By A. V. Zuyev. (Harbin, 
Izdat. V. G. Zuyevoy, 1937, pp. 132.) These sketches by a participant in the 
Russian civil war relate to the part played in the conflict by the Orenburg Cos- 
sacks, The account is in the nature of personal reminiscences unsupported by 
any documentation. The author’s purpose was to spur the youth who had grown 
up in the Dispersion to fight for the liberation of Russia from Bolshevik domina- 
tion. 

Na Kasptiskom more: God beloi bor'by [on the Caspian Sea: a year of white 
struggle]. By N. N. Lisurn. (Prague, Izdanie Morskovo zhurnala, 1938, pp. 182.) 
The author of this book, a Russian naval officer, was a participant in the civil 
war on the anti-Bolshevik side, In 1918 and the first half of 1919 he chanced to 
be in the thick of the military and political events which were taking place in 
the Caspian region. The work deals with the British intervention in the Caucasus 
and Transcaspia, with the early history of the Azerbaijan Republic, and with 
events at Baku down to June, 1919. Some official documents and newspaper 
articles are cited, and a typewritten proclamation composed by a sailor is repro- 
duced in facsimile. The book is a contribution to the knowledge of a relatively 
obscure phase of Russia’s civil conflict. 


Mot vospominantya. Volume I, V revolyutzii, 1917-1919 [my reminiscences: the 
* revolution, 1917-1919]. By I. I. SEREBRENNIKOV. (Tientsin, Star Press, 1937, pp- 
289.) This volume is an addition to the sizeable memoir literature produced by 
the notables, now exiled, who were active in the last years of the empire and _ 
during the civil war. The author, a geographer of moderately liberal views, lived 
at Irkutsk when the March revolution broke out, and he remained in eastern 
Sibéria until January, 1920, when he voluntarily expatriated himself. After the 
Kerensky regime was overthrown, he took part in the anti-Bolshevik movement, 
serving as chairman of the administrative council of the so-called Siberian gov- 
ernment, which was set up early in July, 1918. Subsequently he held the post of 
minister of supplies in Admiral Kolchak’s cabinet. His story deals almost ex- 
clusively with public affairs. 
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Maurice BraurE. Le rôle historique de la Pologne. Rev, Hist, Phil. et Hist., July. 
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no. 1. 

Id. Die litauisch-polnische Volkstumsgrenze. 1bid., no. 2. ; 

HILDEGAR SCHAEDER. Die historischen Ostgrenzen Polens im Verhältnis zur heutigen 
polnischen Volkstumsmehrheit. Ibid., no. 1. 
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ment in Poland, 15th-17th centuries]. Kwartalnik Historyczny, LU, no. 1. 
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DomINIQUE Kosáry. Etienne Bathory, roi de Pologne, prince de Transylvanie, à propos 
d'un livre récent. Rev. Hist., July. 


DocuMENTS 


N. Luxin. Frantzuzskaya revolyutziya 1789 g. v doneseniyakh russkovo posla v Parizhe, 
I. M. Simolina [the revolution of 1789 in the reports of the Russian envoy I. M. 
Simolin]. Literaturnoye nasledstvo, nos. 29-30. 

M. Stepanov. Joseph de Maistre v Rossii [Joseph de Maistre in Russia]. 1b1d. . 
M. Krurixov. K istorii razvitiya parokhodstva na Volge [a contribution to the history of 
the development of steam navigation on the Volga]. Krasnyi arkhiv, 1938, nds. 4-5. 

P. Sorinov, Krest'yanskoye dvizheniye v kontze XIX v. [peasant movement at the end of 
the 19th c.]. 1b1d. 
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Correspondance de Ferdinand Verbiest de la Compagnie de Jésus, 1623-1688, 
directeur de l'Observatoire de Pékin. By H. Josson, S.I., and L. WiLLagrr, S.I. 
[Commission royale d'histoire.] (Brussels, Palais des Académies, 1938, pp. xxiv, 
591, 65 fr.) Ferdinand Verbiest was of that notable succession of Jesuits who in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries succeeded in planting Chris- 
tianity so firmly in China that it survived a series of disasters in the eighteenth 
century and, largely because of the foundations thus laid, experienced a remark- 
able growth in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The device by which the 
door into closed China was pushed slightly ajar and a partial toleration of Chris- 
tianity obtained was the establishment at Peking of a group of scholars who by 
their attainments in mathematics, astronomy, and mechanics won the respect of 
some of the /:terati and made themselves useful to the imperial court. For several 
generations, with occasional interruptions, the imperial bureau of astronomy was 
under their direction. Of this Peking mission Verbiest was an outstanding leader. 
The volume before us is the most complete collection of his correspondence 
which has yet appeared. It is made up of letters from him and to him, most of 
them assembled by the late P. Henri Bosmans, S.J. Some of the documents have 
previously been published, but to them have been added a large number which 
have never before appeared in print. A few are from the period before Verbiest 
went to China (1657), but the majority cover his China experience and come 
down to the year of his death. Because of Verbiest’s prominence in the China 
mission, the volume provides a valuable collection of source material for the 
history of Roman Catholic activity in China during the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. Nothing in the volume alters the main outlines of what is 
already known, but details are amplified, and our knowledge of events is made 
fuller. K. S. LATOURETTE. 


More Letters from Basil Hall Chamberlain to Lajcadio Hearn and Letters from 
M. Toyama, Y. Tsubouchi, and Others. Compiled by Kazuo Koizumi. (Tokyo, 
Hokuseido Press; New York, Stechert, 1937, pp. viii, 208, $3.50.) Among the 
Occidental scholars who took part in the reconstruction of Japan after the 
Restoration of 1868 it would be very difficult to find two who left a more lasting 
impression on Japanese culture than did B. H. Chamberlain and Lafcadio Hearn. 
Chamberlain studied the Japanese language in a modern, scientific way and 
published the first systematized Japanese grammar. He also made accessible to 
Western students for the first time the oldest annals of Japan, Kojiki, through 
his excellent English translation. But it was Hearn who revealed, through his 
inimitable exquisite word-painting, the heart and soul of Japanese culture, not 
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only to the Western people but even to the Japanese themselves. No two Western 
writers could be more different than were these two men in scholarly tempera- 
ment and aesthetic preferences, as well as in social attitude, but the difference 
proved no hindrance to their close and abiding friendship. The letters here 
published stand as a testimony to the warm relationship that existed between 
them. Letters from Dr. M. Toyama, at that time dean of the Department of Art 
and Literature of Tokyo Imperial University, and from Dr. Y. Tstibouchi, head 
of the Department of Literature at Waseda University, which are included in 
this volume, give an interesting picture of institutions of higher learning in 
Japan. RyusaKu 'TsuNoDA, 


Japan in China. By T. A. Bisson. (New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. 417, $3.00.) 
Among the books on contemporary developments in the Far East that have 
appeared since Japan began its latest period of continental aggression in 1931 
none is more readable in style, penetrating in analysis, and balanced in treatment 
than this volume by Mr. Bisson. As a member of the research staff of the Foreign 
Policy Association, he has closely followed events in the Far East for the past 
ten years, and much of the material relating to recent developments was 
gathered during a year of travel and investigation in Japan and China in 1937. 
The period covered in the book extends from the Tangku truce of 1933 to the 
first part of 1938. Mr. Bisson's strong sympathy for China's cause has led him 
at times to go beyond the evidence which he adduces in order to discredit 
Japanese policy, and a number of his conclusions will probably be subject to 
change in the light of additional evidence which the future will disclose, His 
book, however, will probably stand up exceptionally well under the test of time 
largely because of the author's mature grasp of the historical background of the 
period with which he deals. 


The Real Confiict between China and Japan: An Analysis of Opposing Ideologies. 
By HarLeY FarnswortH MacNair. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1938, 
pp. xvi, 215, $2.00.) That ideological and psychological factors which exacerbate 
relations between peoples cannot be slighted in favor of economic and political 
factors by those who seek to understand such relationships, recent events in 
Europe have amply testified. In writings on Sino-Japanese relations these factors 
have been conspicuously minimized or ignored. Professor MacNair’s book is 
therefore an important addition to the literature on contemporary developments 
in that field. It is devoted entirely to this aspect of events, and the treatment is 
essentially historical. The author traces from early times in both Japan and China 
the dominant political philosophies, concepts of the state, and the nature of the 
relationship between emperor and subject, which stand in such striking contrast. 
It is an approach which goes far to explain the differing rates of modernization 
in the two countries. In order to give the reader the flavor of the thought per- 
meating their contrasting ideologies the author has wisely allowed their leaders 
and philosophers to speak directly through numerous translated quotations in 
the belief that “five indigenous words are worth a ream of description”. The 
book is carefully and adequately documented, and there is an interesting 
appendix of observations by a recent resident of Japan on “The Contemporary 
Conflict in the Japanese Empire between Christian and Shinto Ideology”. 
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E. Honjo. Progress in the Study of Japanese Economic History [in Japanese]. Keizai- 
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UNITED STATES HISTORY 
E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


Bibliography on German Settlements in Colonial North America, especially on the 
Pennsylvania Germans and their Descendants, 1683-1933. Compiled and edited 
by Emit Meynen. (Leipzig, Otto Harrassowitz, 1937, pp. xxxvi, 636, 18 M.) 
This is the only comprehensive bibliography yet published of the colonial Ger- 
man-Americans and their descendants. The volume is a by-product of the 
original project of the compiler, who spent three years in the United States 
collecting material for a “cultural geographic survey of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man habitat”. His diligence and thoroughness are indicated by the fact that he 
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has catalogued more than seventy-eight hundred items, arranged under sixty-five 
different headings with numerous subdivisions. Almost half of the compilation 
deals with local history, biography, and genealogy. The book does not attempt 
to list all publications which might reasonably be expected to shed light on the 
civilization of the early German-Americans, For instance, no Pennsylvania 
German almanacs or newspapers or dialect writings are noted, but books and 
articles discussing these publications are given. It is difficult to judge how nearly 
complete the bibliography is within the limits set by the compiler. This reviewer 
has discovered a few serious omissions in the field with which he is especially 
familiar. No mention is made, for example, of Thomas's The History of Print- 
ing in America or of McCulloch’s Additional Memoranda for the History of 
Printing—both of them outstanding pioneer works containing much informa- 
tion about the early German-American printers, Despite omissions, however, the 
book is so comprehensive that it is decidedly valuable to all those interested in 
the field of early German-American civilization, Although the year 1933 is set 
in the title as the final date of publication of the items listed, a few of a later 
date have been noted. There are complete author and surname indexes. 
James O. Knauss. 


Makers of Christianity. Volume III, From John Cotton to Lyman Abbott. By 
WiLLiam Warren Sweet. (New York, Henry Holt, 1937, pp. viii, 351, $2.00.) 
Professor Sweet has supplied us here with succinct sketches of some two score 
“makers” of Christianity in America; some of these sketches are informative, and 
some, despite the handicap of a pedestrian style, are entertaining. No criterion 
of selection is suggested, but, granted the propriety of excluding all Catholics 
since the Revolution, the list is conventional and not objectionable. Mr. Sweet 
has, however, entirely failed to indicate in what way his makers contributed to 
the making of Christianity in America. He regards religion as an organized 
activity-—particularly interesting when displayed in a frontier society—rather 
than as an intellectual, emotional, or spiritual experience. It is not so much what 
preachers preached, as the fact that they preached at all, that interests him; his 
book is therefore notable for the entire absence of any discussion of ideas. That 
the American environment affected church organization is indicated; that it in 
any way affected religious philosophy is scarcely suggested. There is consequently 
no explanatian of the rise of Deism in the eighteenth century, the shift in New 
England from orthodoxy to heterodoxy and to radicalism, the shift in the South 
from liberalism to fundamentalism, the impact of the higher criticism, of Dar- 
winism, of modern economic problems, upon Christianity. There is no effort to 
relate American religious developments to developments elsewhere in the world 
or to the larger social and intellectual movements in the United States. The book 
is one-dimensional: it has neither breadth nor depth, and its occasional gestures 
toward interpretation reveal an absence of critical judgment and a lack of 
familiarity with the historical background. HENRY STEELE COMMAGER. 


The Mentally Wl in America: A History of their Care and Treatment from 
Colonial Times. By Auzert Deursen. With an Introduction by William A. 
White. (Garden City, Doubleday, Doran, 1937, pp. xvii, 530, $3.00.) The title 
of this work is quite descriptive; it is a history of the treatment of the mentally 
ill in this country. Only incidentally does it provide an account of psychiatry as 
such, and it therefore forms a good companion volume to such a book as Brom- 
berg’s Mind of Man. It provides a readable, detailed, and well-documented social 
history which throws considerable light upon such related topics as poor relief 
and welfare programs, as well as upon its immediate theme. The story follows, 
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with minor digressions, a chronological sequence from the seventeenth century’ 
to the present time, and in topical scope it covers all phases of mental illness or 
abnormality, except perhaps those pertaining to neurotics and sex variants. (The 
term “sex” does not appear in the index, which is a bit startling in a work of 
this sort.) Emphasis is rightly placed upon changing social and scientific atti- 
tudes toward the mentally ill and the manner in which these attitudes expressed 
themselves through various systems of care—or the lack of it. Particularly 
valuable is the account of institutional history and of the development of such 
related reform movements as those championed by Dorothea Dix and Clifford 
Beers. Equally significant is the description of the present situation in terms of 
(1) the amount of mental illness (480,000 patients were on hospital books in 
March, 1937, with as many others at large), (2) the types of therapy currently 
employed, and (3) the results now being achieved (the hospital recovery rate 
was 16 per cent in 1934, with an additional 25 per cent discharged as improved). 
The chief criticism to be suggested is that the narrative is not well integrated 
with the history of medicine. Certain trends are seen only in relation to psychi- 
atry, which as a matter of fact reflected tendencies in medicine as a whole. Little 
consideration is given to the implications of folk practice, medical sects, and 
quackery. Homeopathy, hydropathy, and Christian Science, for example, may 
all have had some cause or effect relationship to the procedures commonly em- 
ployed. These comments, however, are of an incidental nature. Both as factual 
narrative and as interpretation, this work is a most valuable study in American 
social history. RicHarD H. SHryock. 


Wholesale Commodity Prices in the United States, 1700-1861. Statistical Supple- 
ment, Actual Wholesale Prices of Various Commodities. By ARTHUR Harrison 
Core. [The International Scientific Committee on Price History.] (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1938, pp. xxiii, 187; x, 359, text, $4.00; statistical sup- 
plement, $2.50.) Dr. Cole summarizes the findings of six independent studies of 
wholesale prices in American cities: Boston, 1720-1798; New York, 1720-1861; 
Philadelphia, 1700-1861; Charleston, 1732-1861; New Orleans, 1800-1861; and 
Cincinnati, 1816-1860. He explains each of these investigations, describing the 
sources of the data, the statistical procedures employed, and the results obtained. 
Also included is a comparison of the course of prices with respect to seasonal 
variation, geographical variation, and secular trends and cyclical movements. 
Then follow six appendixes which give the monthly indexes from which have 
been prepared fifty-two charts that are used by Dr. Cole to illustrate the results 
of the six investigations. These indexes are of different types. Some are weighted, 
some unweighted; some are for individual commodities; some are for domestic 
commodities; and some are for foreign goods imported. Others are of the mul- 
tiple or allcommodity type. Of primary value to historians are (1) the price- 
data bibliographies for each of the six cities, (2) the quotations for individual 
commodities, 1700-1861, that make up the statistical supplement, (3) the mul- 
tiple commodity indexes for five cities, 1720-1860, which Dr. Cole has plotted on 
three charts, thus co-ordinating the results of the separate investigations, and 
(4) the discussion of the geographical variation of prices, of cyclical movements, 
and of long-term price trends. Curtis NETTELS, 


Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, America and West Indies, 1730. Edited 
by Ceci Heaptam. With an Introduction by Arthur Percival Newton. 1737. 
Edited by Ceci. Heaptam and ARTHUR PrErcivaL Newton. (London, H. M. 
Stationery Office; New York, British Library of Information, 1937; 1938, pp. 
li, 500; xlviii, 466, $8.00; $7.75.) The significance of the two years covered by 
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these volumes lies chiefly in their indication of important developments soon 
to come. Internally the increased commercial activity of the northern colonies 
was producing a conflict of interest with the West Indies which was about to 
result in the Molasses Act. The petitions and memorials submitted in 1730 and 
1731 by both groups of colonies and set forth in these volumes contain all the 
basic arguments both for and against parliamentary restriction of trade with 
the foreign West Indies. It is worth observing in these papers how adroitly each 
side appealed to the mercantilist interests and policies of the mother country for 
support. Externally the British colonial world was launching into a new era of 
expansion. Three new settlements were being talked about: David Dunbar's 
project already begun in the eastern part of Maine, a proposed buffer colony in 
the West to be peopled by Swiss emigrants, and a “Charitable Colony” to the 
south of South Carolina, The name “Georgia” was proposed for each of the 
three; it was finally adopted for the last. Interesting papers on all the schemes 
show how different was the process of colonial settlement in the fourth decade 
of the eighteenth century from what it had been a hundred years before. In the 
West Indies England was not yet ready for further expansion, but her diplo- 
matic contest with France over the “Neutral Islands” produced some valuable 
reports from the Board of Trade on the early history of the Lesser Antilles. 
The papers on these and other topics leave the reader with the realization that 
the British colonial world had now definitely reached that stage of its history in 
which its lines of future growth as well as of conflict were clearly indicated, 
Leonarp W. LABAREE. 


Great Indian Chiefs: A Study of Indian Leaders in the Two Hundred Year 
Struggle to stop the White Advance. By Atzert Britt. (New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1938, pp. xi, 280, $2.50.) This is a readable and useful book by an author 
who has sought with noteworthy success to give us objective human pictures of 
celebrated Indian chiefs. Dr. Britt is quite correct in naming Joseph Brant of 
the Mohawks as “the nearest thing to a statesman that his race has yet pro- 
duced” (p. 94). Pontiac’s dream of an Indian confederacy, he says (p. 95), 
“shock the hold of the English on their new Western empire”. A recent biog- 
rapher has sought to rob Pontiac of his dream, but obviously Dr. Britt does not 
agree with this theory, although he makes no mention of it. Of Tecumseh he 
says (p. 155): “For at least a generation after his death, his memory was a thing 
of power and glory among his people.” After the surrender of Chief Joseph, of 
the Nez Percés, General Sherman remarked (quoted, p. 274): “Thus has ter- 
minated one af the most extraordinary Indian wars of which there is any record. 
The Indians throughout displayed a courage and skill that elicited universal 
praise, they abstained from scalping, let captive women go free, did not commit 
indiscriminate murder of peaceful families, which is usual, and fought with 
almost scientific skill, using advance and rear guards, skirmish lines, and field 
fortifications.” Chief Joseph, says Dr. Britt, “was the best of them all.” 

FRANK E. Ross. 


The Faithful Mohawks. By Jonn WoLrE Lypexxer. (Cambridge, University Press; 
New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. xii, 206, $3.75.) Students of the American 
colonial period have long recognized the archives of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel as a valuable source of history for religion, education, 
society, and the Iroquois. The archivist of the S.P.G. has culled from the col- 
lection materials for this sketch. Chronologically the account covers nearly a 
century and a half (1664-1807). The brief survey in chapter 1 of the relations of 
the French, on the one hand, to the Dutch and the English, on the other, prior 
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to 1704, is fairly well done. Brodhead (I, 408) gives the date of the treaty of 
Director Kieft with the Mohawks as 1645, not 1644. The bulk of the volume is 
devoted to a description of mission work among the Mohawks after 1704. A 
vivid picture is given of the famous visit of King Kendrick and his fellow 
sachems to the court of Queen Anne and its results among the Mohawks. Sir 
William Johnson is praised as “the greatest native administrator of his time”. 
It seems strange that the author should not have used the eight volumes of 
the Sir William Johnson Papers, published by the State of New York. The chap- 
ter devoted to the Revolution is discussed from the Loyalist standpoint. Too 
much reliance is placed on Stone’s Life of Joseph Brant; the author would have 
profited by the use of later works on Brant. After 1783 Brant labored inde- 
fatigably to obtain compensation for the loyal Iroquois from the imperial govern- 
ment and to make some satisfactory adjustment for them with the State of New 
York and the Federal government. While one may regret that the author did 
not make better use of sources available in Canada and the United States to 
round out his study of the Mohawks in the eighteenth century, yet the book as it 
stands was well worth doing. A. C. Frick. 


General Washington's Dilemma. By Karnrrine Mayo. (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1938, pp. vili, 323, $2.50.) Miss Mayo’s acknowledgment and bibliography 
attest her assiduity, but a curiously twisted logic, a lack of the critical faculty, 
a fervent pro-British sympathy, and a fondness for what is called “sob-sister” 
handling make this book useless to the historian. To begin with, the ttle is a 
misnomer. The Asgill affair was decidedly not a dilemma to General Washing- 
ton, and Miss Mayo, once or twice, seems to grasp this, but pauses not in her 
energetic efforts to “show up” the American commander in chief, for once, as an 
unstable, nervous, unprincipled, characterless trimmer, while all the British 
officers are highminded, honorable gentlemen intent only on righteousness 
and justice. Miss Mayo’s Washington is a contemptible creature, incapable of 
fair dealing and willing to compromise honor to sustain the impossible position 
in which he has placed himself, according to her weird logic. Her characteriza- 
tion, so completely at variance with Washington’s life record, is grotesque. Her 
viewpoint is entirely personal, whereas Washington’s handling of the Asgill 
case was impersonal at every point. His purpose was to prevent the threatened 
outbreak of blood reprisals which, once started, would end no man knew where 
and might even be the means of losing the war for America, which was already 
practically won. The most extraordinary instance of Miss Mayo's use of docu- 
ments is the citation of a “memorandum from the French Government”, which 
Luzerne was to “produce and use... only if softer means failed” to save Asgill 
(pp. 237-38). Can Miss Mayo produce this document? Jonn C, FITZPATRICK. 


American Naval Songs & Ballads. Edited by Rozert W. Neeser. (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1938, pp. xviii, 372, $2.50.) For many years Mr. Neeser 
has been writing about the navy, a subject in which he became interested at 
an early age. A lover of the service and its history, he always produces a good 
book. His latest work is marked by the excellencies that characterize his writ- 
ings—painstaking research, precision of statement, and orderly arrangement. 
Its title page, text, illustrations, paper, binding, bibliography, and index give 
evidence of careful consideration and combine to make a handsome volume. 
With a wealth of materials to draw upon, selection was inevitable. Only the best 
songs and ballads are included. The criteria as to what constitutes “the best” 
are three: poetical merit, truthful reflection of public opinion on the navy and 
its doings, and vivid description of naval life from the service point of view. 
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The selection 1s further limited, almost exclusively, to the Old Navy, the navy of 
the sailing ship. The period covered by the volume extends from 1775, the year 
of the founding of the Continental Navy, to 1882, the beginning date of the 
New Navy. Naval balladry appears to have been at its height during the War 
of 1812, for more than half of the selections relate to this war. The writers are 
both from within and outside the service, many of them unknown. The book 
is a useful addition to naval history and folklore. CHARLES O. PAULLIN. 


The Society of the Sacred Heart in North America. By Louise Carran. With an 
Introduction by the Reverend Gitperr J. GarracHan. (New York, Longmans, 
Green, 1937, pp. xvii, 809, $5.00.) This book is not only the story of the Society 
of the Sacred Heart but also a memorial to the Reverend Mother Mary Reid, 
superior of the Southern Vicariate for the past twenty-five years and late presi- 
dent of Maryville College of the Sacred Heart in St. Louis. Any adequate 
account of Christian education must give a prominent place to the Society of 
the Sacred Heart, which had its origin in the work of St. Madeleine Sophie 
Barat, who started her work for the Church in France soon after that country 
began to emerge from the confusion of the Revolution. Shortly after she and 
three companions consecrated themselves to the glory of the Sacred Heart, the 
society was pledged to begin its work in the American mission field in the 
spring of 1818. The society carried on its missionary labors in Missouri, Louis- 
iana, among the Potawatomi Indians, in New York City, in Pennsylvania, in 
Quebec, along northern lakes and rivers, in the Mississippi Valley, in Chicago, 
and elsewhere. Chapter viu gives the internal history of the society from 1820 
to 1852, and chapters xx and xxr deal with events and foundations in the 
twentieth century and the educational system of the society. The appendix con- 
tains interesting statistics. In 1935 the membership of the society in the United 
States and Canada was more than twelve hundred; it had thirty-three institu- 
tions with an enrollment of almost nine thousand. Attendance at retreats for 
Catholic girls and women during that year was above nine thousand. 

Encar W. Knicurt, 


March of the Iron Men: A Social History of Union through Invention. By ROGER 
BuruincaMe. (New York, Scribner, 1938, pp. xvi, 500, $3.75.) This stimulating 
volume is concerned more with the effects of inventions applied to our problems 
than with the inventions themselves. The author’s thesis may be expressed as 
follows. If the United States had been formed a century earlier, it would have 
broken up through lack of technological means of cohesion. By the time of the 
Revolution the world level of invention was such that, after a period in which 
the Union remained together by political tolerance, it became a union through 
applied technological force. America’s major problems were those engendered by 
distance, which intensified the need of communication and transport. For that 
reason in America the engine was relatively of less importance in the factory 
than in the steamboat and on the railroad. As the problems of transportation 
were solved, a flood of immigrants poured into the new Western land. In the 
South this expansion was dependent upon the cotton gin, and in the North it 
was later aided by the grain reaper. Inventions applicable to the respective sec- 
tions brought a certain unity within them and fostered a difference in social 
systems, but by aiding in developing a preponderance of power in the North 
they enabled the Union to hold together. “Inventions in transport and industry 
had already united the North and West on fundamental needs of livelihood but 
the press united them mentally and emotionally. The final spark ran along the 
fuse of journalism. ... Thus in 1865 the pattern of the nation was complete... . 
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Whether we liked it or not our movement was [henceforth] to be collective”. 
Such is the author's interpretation, and a very good case he makes out for it. 
He makes no claim that this is a complete history, but he may justly hold that 
it throws into better perspective some of the factors frequently minimized. The 
volume is well illustrated and contains a reference list of events and inventions. 
RusseLL H. ANDERSON. 


A Political History of the Cherokee Nation, 1838-1907. By Morris L. Warps. 
[The Civilization of the American Indian.] (Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1938, pp. vi, 383, $3.50.) The Cherokee Indians loom large in the annals 
of the Anglo-American West. They were a comparatively populous tribe. Their 
original culture was probably superior to that of any other Indians east of the 
Mississippi, and they appropriated readily various institutions of the white man. 
Of great importance is the fact that by about 1840 they had come to be a 
literate people. Their leaders could speak and write forceful English; and, thanks 
to Sequoyah’s syllabary, most of those adults who did not know English could 
use their own written language. Their history is not that of a savage people but 
rather the story of an intelligent native group struggling to maintain its in- 
tegrity and defend its own institutions against the too rapid advance of the 

- Euro-Americans. Although Dr. Wardell has not ignored certain social and 
economic forces, his book is truly what the title indicates, a political history of 
the Cherokees. The task he set for himself was not an easy one. Threads of the 
narrative had to be interwoven with all the intricacy of a piece of old lace. One 
wonders if he could not have simplified his story a little and thus have made 
easier the task of the reader. This might have detracted from the precision and 
thoroughness of the work, however. His general organization is good, and he 
writes in the sure and convincing fashion of one who knows a great deal more 
about his subject than he puts in his book. His bibliography, which is superbly 
organized, fills ten pages and reveals many manuscript sources which have not 
been used by other historians. Seventeen maps and illustrations add to the use- 
fulness and interest of the book. Rupert N. RICHARDSON. 


Men and Iron: The History of New York Central. By Eowaxo HUNGERFORD. (New 
York, Crowell, 1938, pp. vil, 424, $3.75.) This book has all the good qualities 
and all the shortcomings of similar volumes on transportation that have come 
from the pen of Mr. Hungerford. Despite its title it is not a well-rounded 
history of the New York Central system or even of the lines of that system east 
of Buffalo. Instead, its twenty-four chapters emphasize in somewhat journalistic 
fashion many of the high spots in the history of one of America's outstanding 
railway systems. One searches these pages in vain for the story of the relation 
of the House of Morgan to the New York Central or to its acquisition of the 
West Shore. Only one sentence, at the top of page 343, would indicate that J. P. 
Morgan had a hand in the Central's destinies or profited thereby. Nor does one 
find any inkling of labor troubles, particularly of the famous strike of 1890 
when the Central was under the presidency of Chauncey M. Depew and the 
vice-presidency of H. Walter Webb. One would also like to know more about 
the relations of New York Central officials to political spokesmen than is shown 
in these pages. As an executive of the New York Central, Mr. Hungerford 
apparently has had access to official sources, but many of the excerpts with which 
the book is liberally sprinkled are drawn from newspaper accounts. The tech- 
nical apparatus of the careful historian, namely, footnote references and an 
appended bibliography, are not used. Of the several illustrations the map oppo- 
site page 88 is perhaps most useful. One who desires to learn something of the 
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many persons directly or indirectly concerned with the formation and develop- 
ment of the New York Central will find much in this volume that is worth 
while, but those who turn to it in the expectation of a definitive history will be 
disappointed. Harry J. CARMAN. 


One Man in his Time: The Adventures of H. Watkins, Strolling Player, 1845-1863, 
from his Journal. By Maun and Oris Sxinner. (Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1938, pp. xvii, 258, $2.50.) This slender little volume, com- 
prising copious extracts from the Journal of Harry Watkins supplemented by 
Otis Skinner’s interpretative running comment, affords an intimate picture of 
the mid-century American stage which is of peculiar interest to the social his- 
torian. For Harry Watkins was not a star, a successful manager, or a critic. He 
was “a humble but eager practitioner” of the theater during one of the most 
interesting periods of its development. His journal consequently presents a 
picture of the conditions of theatrical life, especially in the provinces, quite 
different from that drawn in the reminiscences of more famous players. Mr. 
Skinner has provided the framework for the journal-—paraphrasing certain parts 
of it, filling in gaps, explaining the diarist’s references, painting the portraits of 
contemporary actors, and enlivening the whole with a rich fund of amusing 
stories of the stage. This running comment gives the book its continuity and a 
very definite popular appeal. For the historian the journal itself remains of 
greatest value. One might wish on these grounds that it had been more fully 
reproduced and more effort taken with the admittedly difficult task of dating 
the excerpts, but Mr. Skinner was not compiling a source book. 

Foster RHEA DULLES, 


Life of Abraham Lincoln. By W. D. HoweLzs. (Springfield, Abraham Lincoln 
Association, 1938, pp. xvii, xii, 94, $3.00.) Whether viewed as a Lincoln item, a 
Howells document, a study in historiography, or an example of the publisher’s 
craft, this book is a delight. Written hastily by Howells on the basis of material 
assembled by a youngster named James Q. Howard, the volume as published in 
the summer of 1860 contained a number of errors. The present edition is a 
superb reproduction of the copy owned by Samuel C. Parks as corrected by 
Lincoln in pencil. The editor's preface tells the story of the original and of 
Lincoln's annotations with that competent scholarship which characterizes the 
Abraham Lincoln Association. J. G. RANDALL, 


The Life and Speeches of Abraham Lincoln, and Hannibal Hamlin. Edited and 
published by Reusen Vose. (Fort Wayne, Lincoln National Life Foundation, 
1938, pp. li, 42-118, $2.00.) This tiny 32mo is a reproduction of a campaign 
‘biography which was registered for copyright on May 30, 1860, the very month 
of Lincoln’s unexpected nomination, Owing to the great rarity of the original, 
the reproduction will be welcomed by Lincoln collectors. If copyright registry 
be the criterion, it appears that the book was preceded by the “Wide-awake 
edition” registered by Thayer and Eldridge of Boston on May 28. A minor part - 
of the book is devoted to Linccln; the rest consists of the Republican platform 
and other campaign material. J. G. RANDALL. 


Dana and “The Sun”. By Canpace Stone. (New York, Dodd, Mead, 1938, pp. 
xiii, 431, $3.50.) By diligently perusing the New York Sun’s editorial files the 
author of this book has been able to trace the views of Charles Dana and the 
Sun on every important political question and proposal for social reform during 
the thirty years following the election of Grant, thereby contributing a valuable 
newspaper study. Unfortunately, Miss Stone has not drawn very extensively 
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from sources outside the Sun's files to throw light upon the forces behind the 
scenes, Which may have affected the public expression of Dana's views. Her con- 
clusions seem sound, however, that the editor was more interested in the jour- 
nalist's art than in the molding of public opinion, and that the public read the 
Sun primarily for its humor, spice, and “witty indignation” rether than to learn 
its position on public questions. One unique feature of the study is an analysis 
of public sentiment on contemporary issues made by noting the effect of Dana’s 
editorials upon the paper’s circulation figures. Extensive quotations from the Sun 
have their value but tend to accentuate the effect of a rather labored style of 
presentation. RALPH R. FAHRNEY. 


John Phoenix, Esq., the Veritable Squibob: A Life of Captain George H. Derby, 
U.S.A. By Grorce R. Stewart. (New York, Henry Holt, 1937, pp. xiv, 242, 
$2.50.) In writing his biography of Derby (pseudonymously “Phoenix” and 
“Squibob”), Professor Stewart performed commendably some of the tasks of a 
biographer. He drew upon an exhaustive body of printed and unprinted docu- 
ments, a large share of them previously unexploited. The data were presented 
gracefully, interestingly, and fully. Further, he realized clearly the justification 
for his research. His subject’s personality, he said, was “too vivid and vivacious 
to be allowed to slip into oblivion”. Derby’s life “was often . . . significant of 
America’s own development—a New England education of the thirties, West 
Point in the forties, the Mexican War, the experiences of a hard-working Army 
engineer. Even more important than any of these is an opportunity which his 
life gives for the display of the early West, particularly in its fun-loving phases.” 
Often, when the humorist’s vivid personal records and the tales which made 
Derby almost legendary during his lifetime give an insight in-o an ingratiating 
character and his background, these implied objectives are achieved. Rather too 
frequently, however, the achievement falls short of the aim. The captain’s per- 
sonality apparently remains to the end of the study essentially a puzzle solvable 
(despite a rejection of such a solution) only in terms of a menzal split. And Mr. 
Stewart’s dubious implications about such matters as the stodgy nature of army 
exploration reports (p. 63), the lack of social preachments in the literature of 
the fifties (p. 175), the state of American Calvinism in the same decade (p. 176), 
several phases of the development of native humor (pp. 58, 172, 177, 197), and 
other details concerning the environment of his subject make the volume less 
valuable than it might have been for historical purposes. WALTER BLAIR. 


Magoon in Cuba: A History of the Second Intervention, 1906-1909. By Davin A. 
LockmiLLER. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1938, pp. xiii, 
252, $3.00.) This volume treats in detail the history of a somewhat misunder- 
stood period of American-Cuban relations under the operation of the Platt 
Amendment. The author expresses the opinion that the American government 
could have prevented formal intervention if the members of the American peace 
mission, Taft and Bacon, had supported President Palma in the August revolu- 
tion of 1906, but he is certain that intervention was the only solution after the 
Cuban government quit (in September). Charles E. Magoon, whom Roosevelt 
selected as the civilian provisional governor of Cuba for the period of interven- 
tion, was well qualified by previous experience. At the end of his term of office 
he was highly praised by editorials of the Cuban press for the success of his 

.administration in accomplishing a “tremendous task”, and in the favorable 
estimates of his work he had the weight of contemporary public opinion both in 
Cuba and in the United States. After careful examination of the evidence re- 
lating to later complaints and charges against Magoon the author finds no proof 
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of his personal dishonesty but on the contrary positive proofs of his honesty. 
Rumors of bribery in connection with the purchase of church property he de- 
clares are without any factual foundation. In his researches the author has relied 
chiefly upon abundant published government documents and newspaper and 
periodical material, both American and Cuban, and upon Cuban monographs 
and pamphlets. He has also used the papers of public men and has obtained 
evidence from interviews with participants in the intervention. The volume is 
equipped with extensive footnote references, a select bibliography, and an 
adequate index. J. M. CALLAHAN. 


The United States and World Organization, 1920-1933. By DENNA FRANK FLEMING. 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1938, pp. xiv, 569, $4.00.) Professor 
Fleming has written a severe indictment of American foreign policy from the 
armistice to the present. Admittedly his book is not pleasant reading for Amer- 
icans, whatever their persuasions about the League of Nations. It is generally 
conceded that the portentous issues involved in American ratification of the 
Treaty of Versailles were discussed and disposed of in a spirit of personal bitter- 
ness, partisan advantage, and political pettiness, which, in retrospect, constitute a 
tragic spectacle. And there can be no doubt that the repudiation before the 
world of an American President by a minority of the Senate was poor states- 
manship, the more so as the tactics employed were unworthy of a great people. 
Having drawn an indictment, Professor Fleming naturally assumes the role of 
prosecutor rather than of judge. He resorts .to a good deal of ex post facto 
reasoning in charging most, if not all, of the ills of Europe to nonratification by 
the United States of the Covenant and the tripartite Treaty of Guarantee. He 
creates an atmosphere of prejudice in exhuming the oil and veterans’ scandals, 
Harry Daugherty, Jess Smith, poker and drinking parties in the White House, 
and other matters extraneous to Harding’s foreign policy. The stock market 
inflation is brought into the picture for purposes not altogether clear. His esti- 
mate of the causes of American participation in the war might have been written 
in the febrile days of 1917. It would be unkind to discuss his concluding chapter 
“Toward the Future”—written before Berchtesgaden and Godesberg and Munich 

"—except to say that it places American foreign policy in the altogether unrealistic 
dilemma of “collective security” vs. “isolation”, “We” or “They”. What was 
unrealistic before Munich is fantastic now. It is only fair to say that Professor 
Fleming would not pretend that he has written in a spirit of calm detachment. 
But even as special pleading this book overshoots the mark. 

Epwarp Merap EARLE. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission: A Study in Administrative Law and Pro- 
cedure. By 1. L. SHARFMAN. Part Four. (New York, Commonwealth Fund, 1937, 
pp. xii, 550, $4.50.) The final volume of Professor Sharfman’s monumental work 
deals with the organization and procedure of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. While these were inevitably touched on in the earlier volumes, they are 
here presented in exhaustive fashion. Separate chapters cover the mechanism of 
administration, the procedural processes, and the pressure of administrative 
burdens, while a final one gives the author’s well considered conclusions. The 
commission is a “model tribunal”, which has contributed substantially to the 
development of a sound regulatory process. Primarily responsible for its success, 
aside from the personal competence and disinterestedness of the staff, has been 
its pragmatic handling of problems. It developed its regulatory powers slowly, 
on the basis of trial and error and in response to practical needs but always under 
a sense of realism and restraint. It based its findings on the assumption of private 
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enterprise and individual initiative. This approach suggests a certain weakness 
in such a system, Prevailing methods have generally constituted the starting 
point of regulatory proceedings, but this has prevented bold and constructive 
handling of some major problems. Foremost among these is the financial struc- 
ture of the railroads, which is a chief cause of their present weakness. “The 
future handling of these financial problems will constitute an important test of 
the constructive possibilities of the regulatory process”. The purpose of control, 
concludes Professor Sharfman, “is not to achieve a fixed goal by reconstituting 
the organization and operation of the transport agencies, but to maintain a 
moving balance between private rights and public interests by directing their 
various manifestations into nationally desirable channels”. Tke commission has 
been able to avoid the pitfalls of both unrestrained individual freedom and out- 
right collective action. Its rich experience of half a century thus furnishes the 
most enlightening background for testing in perspective the economic soundness, 
legal validity, and administrative effectiveness of the newer projects and pro- 
posals for public control of private enterprise. E. L. Bocarr. 


Bibliographies in American History: Guide to Materials for Research. By HENRY 
Putney Berrs. (New York, H. W. Wilson, 1938, pp. 339, $3.50.) The author’s 
aim was to compile a comprehensive catalogue of bibliographical materials for 
research in American history. He has included the economic, educational, re- 
ligious, artistic, literary, and scientific aspects of history as well as the diplomatic, 
political, and social. He lists 7692 separate bibliographical items, which are 
arranged in fourteen chapters, with more minute classification by period, coun- 
try, or type. A detailed author and subject index refers by number directly to 
each item. It is dificult to appraise a work of this character. No two individuals 
would agree as to the inclusion of a particular title. It is debatable whether a 
compiler is justified in the duplication of effort involved in enumerating general 
bibliographical tools, common to all subjects, when reference to Mudge's Guide 
to Reference Books and to Van Hoesen and Walters Bibliography: Practical, 
Enumerative, Historical would not only have indicated but would also have 
described them. The chapter on local history (approximately one fourth of the 
work), devoted to lists relating to the states and territories, is especially valuable, 
since literature on localities is voluminous but often fugitive and inaccessible. 
Heretofore no up-to-date guide has been available. The main question that pre- 
sents itself to the reviewer is whether so general a work serves its purpose. 
Would not a selection of the more valuable bibliographies have rendered a 
greater service; or, if the inclusive list is desirable, could not a symbol have been 
used to indicate the titles of first importance? For example, that indispensable 
work by Bemis and Griffin, Guide to the Diplomatic History of the United 
States, has no mark to distinguish it from a fifteen-page mimeographed bibliog- 
raphy on Diplomacy. Evita M. Coutrer. 


The Official Publications of American Counties: A Union List. By James Goopwin 
Horason. With an Introduction on Collecting of County Publications. (Fort 
Collins, Colorado State College Library, 1937, pp. xxii, 594, $5.00.) The holdings 
of 194 American libraries are reported herein. Over five thousand entries are 
listed, but as this averages less than two per county, it is obvious that further 
research will add materially to this useful bibliography. In addition to admin- 
istrative, financial, and educational reports, listings include occasional county 
histories published under official auspices, indexes of deeds, wills, and court 
records, and a few documentary publications for the period prior to 1800. 
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ARTICLES 


PauL H. Bacinsky. German Works Relating to America, 1493-1800: A List Compiled 
from the Collections of the New York Public Library. Bull. New York Public Library, 
Dec. 

Soron J. Buck. The Status of Historical Bibliography in the United States. Trans. Internat. 
Federation for Documentation, XIVih Conference, 1938. 

Epwarp P. Luur. A Major Problem for Catholic American Historians. Cath. Hist. Rev., 
Jan. 

Jean DELANGLEz. Hennepin's Voyage to the Gulf of Mexico, 1680. Mid-America, Jan. 

James W. Fosrer. Potomac River Maps of 1737 by Robert Brooke and Others. William 
and Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., Oct. 

E. E. EzLus, An Unpublished Journal of George Whitefield. Church Hist., Dec. 

A. C. M. Azoy. Merry Christmas, 1776. Infantry Jour., Nov.; Coast Artillery Jour., Nov. 

Revolutionary War Manuscripts in Possession of the Marblehead Historical Society. Essex 
Inst. Hist, Coll., Jan. 

CHARLES Moran, Commodore Preble's Sicilian Auxiliaries. U. *s. Naval Inst. Proc., Jan. 

Joun D. Forses. European Wars and Boston Trade, 1783-1815. New Eng. Quar., Dec. 

JoNATHAN Tucker. The First Voyage to India from Salem, 1786-1787. Essex Inst. Hist. 
Coll., Jan. 

Leonard C, HELDERMAN. The Northwest Expedition of George Rogers Clark, 1786-1787. 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec. 

Leon Howaxn. Joel Barlow and Napoleon. Huntington Library Quar., Oct. 

Roy T. Kina. Portraits of Daniel Boone. Missouri Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Leonidas Polk, Bishop and General, April 10, 1806-June 14, 1864: William W. Manross, 
Early Life and Presbyteriate; Walter H. Stowe, Missionary Episcopate in the Southwest; 
William S. Slack, Diocesan Episcopate in Louisiana; Moultrie Guerry, Beginnings of 
the University of the South; James P. Jervey, The Confederate General; Bishop Stephen 
Elliott, Funeral Sermon, June 29, 1864. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec. 

ALEXANDER Crossy Brown. The Old Bay Line of the Chesapeake: A Sketch of a Hundred 
Years of Steamboat Operation. William and Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., Oct. 

R. E. E. Harkness. Baptist Expansion in North America. Baptist Quar., Jan. 

Lewis E. ATHERTON. The Merchant Sutler in the Pre-Civil War Period. Southwestern Soc. 
Sci. Quar., Sept. 

Lewis A. Dexrer. The Legend of William Lloyd Garrison. Social Stud., Feb. 

Eucene H. RoseBoom. Salmon P. Chase and the Know Nothings. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Dec. 

Poitier G. AucHAMPAUGH. James Buchanan, the Bachelor of the White House: An Inquiry 
on the Subject of Feminine Influence in the Life of our Fifteenth President. Tyler's Quar. 
Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan. 

Tueropore R. PARKER. William J. Kountz, General McClellan’s Superintendent of River 
Transportation, 1861-1862. Western Pennsylvania Hist. Mag., Dec. 

Harry WiuLiams, The Attack upon West Point during the Civil War, Miss. Valley Hist. 
Rev., Mar. 

ALBERT V. House, yr. Post Civil War Precedents for Recent Railroad Reorganization. Ibid. 

Louis B. Boupin. Truth and Fiction about the Fourteenth Amendment. New York Univ. 
Law Quar, Rev., Nov. 

JosepPH ScHAFER. Turner's Early Writings. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Oct. 

LeRoy G. Davis. Frontier Home Remedies and Sanitation. Minnesota Hist., Dec. 

Jonn F. Bannon. The Conquest of the Chinipas, Mid-America, Jan. 

GeorcE E. Mowry. Theodore Roosevelt and the Election of 1910. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Mar. 

CLIFTON J. Curno. German-American Attempts to prevent the Exportation of Munitions of 
War, 1914-1913. Ibid., Dec. 

Swney B. Fay. Die Neutralititspolitik der Vereinigten Staaten. Berl. Monatsh. .» Feb. 

Louise OvERACKER. Labor’s Political Contributions. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 

HaroLb U, FAULKNER, Antecedents of New Deal Liberalism. Social Educ., Mar. 

PauL H. DoucLaz and JosepH Hackman, The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, II. Pol. 
Sci. Quar., Mar. 
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HERBERT A. Smrrm. The Early Forestry Movement in the United States. Agricultural Hist., 
Oct. : 

CHESTER L. Gururiz. The United States Grain Corporation Records in the National 
Archives. Ibid. 

Ricmaro C. WiLLiams, JR. Election of a King [Hawaiian Islands, 1874]. U. S. Naval Inst. 
Proc., Dec. 


DocuMENTS 


Henry S. Rorer, ed. Cyrus Griffin’s Plan of Reconciliation with the American Colonies 
[1775]. Jour. Southern Hist., Feb. 

Louise P, KeLLOoGG, ed. Passerat de la Chapelle in the American Revolution. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., Mar. ` ° 

Hans Hutu, ed., C. V. Easum, tr. Letters from a Hessian Mercenary [Colonel Donop]. 
Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. 

A. P. Nasatir, ed. The International Significance of the Jones and Immell Massacre and 
of the Aricara Outbreak in 1823. Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan. 

WiLLIAM A. BeEarDsLeEY, ed. Bishop Thomas C. Brownell’s Journal of his Missionary Tours 
of 1829 and 1834 in the Southwest. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Dec. 

John Tyler lives Again [sundry letters, etc., 1844 ef seq.]. Tyler's Quar. Hist. and Geneal. 
Mag., Jan. 

GERALDINE P, Dix, ed. The Diary of a Late Forty-Niner [Emanuel Roger Shoemaker]. 
South Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

MuzriEL Bernirr, ed. Two Manuscripts of Gideon Welles. New Eng. Quar., Sept. 

C. H. Brannon, ed. A True Story of the Old South: Notes from a Confederate Diary 
[Isaac Newton Cloud]. Reg. Kentucky State Hist. Soc., Jan. 

ILDEFONS BETSCHART, ed., JosepH EISENBARTH, tr. Bishop Martin Marty, O.S.B., 1834-1896: 
“The Apostle of the Sioux Indians” [cont.]. Rec. Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., Jan. 

Curtis W. Garrison, ed. Conversations with Rutherford B. Hayes. Miss. Valley Hist, Rev., 
Dec. 

W. SruLL Hott, ed. Henry Adams and the Johns Hopkins University. New Eng. Quar., 
Sept. a 
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The French Occupation of the Champlain Valley from 1609 to 1759. By Guy 
OMERON CooLrmcE. (Brattleboro, Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society, 
1938, pp. 173, 75 cents.) In this monograph the author undertakes “to fill a gap 
in the history of Vermont”. “From an enormous mass of correspondence, and 

from a great number of isolated references in published works” Mr. Coolidge 

has sought “to resurrect the story of one hundred and fifty years of effort”. The 
first half of the volume is chiefly a chronicle of the early explorations and mis- 
sionizing efforts through what is known as King William's War and Queen 

Anne's War, to about the year 1725, when the French seriously entered upon the 

task of colonizing the valley. It is from this point that the author makes his 

distinctive contribution to the history of the region. Drawing extensively upon 
documentary sources, he sets before us the records of the great seigniories into 
which the region was carved in the next few years, relates the history of the 
building of Fort St. Frederic and of the establishment of settlements there and 
elsewhere, drawing largely from the “Chronicle of St. Frederic”. Of the hundred 
and fifty years of occupation no physical traces were left, says the author, “other 
than the mute and deserted ruins of their homes and military posts, surrounded 
by the cultivated fields which represent civilization”. Many of the place names, 
nevertheless, survive to this day. Appended to the volume are useful lists of the 
governors and intendants and of the commandants and chaplains at Fort St, 
Frederic. 
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The Finns on the Delaware, 1638-1655: An Essay in American History. By JoHN 
H. Wuorinen. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1938, pp. ix, 179, $1.25.) 
The American Finnish Delaware Tercentenary Committee gave Dr. Wuorinen 
an impossible task. To be sure, Finns played an important part in New Sweden, 
but the Finnish element on the Delaware cannot be isolated for particular study. 
Apparently only one contemporary document wherein Finns and Swedes are 
differentiated is known to exist (p. 76). Throughout the volume, which is a 
careful and concise summary of the history of New Sweden from 1638 to 1655, 
the author is obliged to refer to the settlers as “Swedes and Finns”. The title of 
the work should have carried the same inclusive phrase. Dr. Wuorinen, however, 
faced his impossible task with scholarly caution. He made no strained interpre- 
tation of his materials to emphasize the Finnish element. He wisely avoided 
drawing conclusions from name similarities, He did point out, with proper 
qualifications, that the recruits drawn from Vármland and Sódermanland 
(provinces populated in some measure by Finns) may have included some 
Finnish emigrants. While no new contribution to the history of New Sweden is 
made, the work is valuable for its concise and scholarly summary of the story 
of the settlements and especially for its emphasis upon economic backgrounds 
and upon the influence of foreign merchants, notably the Dutch, in Swedish 
commercial enterprise. The author’s statement that the history of New Sweden 
“is still largely unwritten” (p. 114) is open to question in view of the excellent 
work of Ohdner, Keen, and, especially, Johnson. Minor errors such as “Angliza- 
tion” are more conspicuous because of their rarity. The appendix, including 
congressional debates and resolutions on the tercentenary, adds nothing to the 
historical information but perhaps serves to show that this work owes its 
existence to that spirit of Finnish nationalism on which Dr. Wuorinen is an 
authority. But this could have been shown in less than fifty pages. 

JULIAN P. Boyn. 


Salem in the Eighteenth Century. By James Duncan Puurs. (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1937, pp. Xix, 533, $4.00.) In the same delightful, informal style Mr. 
Phillips has continued his Salem in the Seventeenth Century (1933) from the 
downfall of the Andros regime to 1783. Like this earlier vclume, the present 
one is no ordinary town history but brings the story of Salem into relationship 
with the history of Massachusetts and England. Fishing, shipbuilding, and trade 
were the basic activities of the town. In 1760 Salem was a more important port 
of departure than Boston. The attacks of French and Indians usually fell on the 
frontier, and Salem was “a frontier town to the sea” (p. 9). Her fishing and 
trade suffered, and privateers and letter-of-marque ships flourished. Although 
much of the military history can be sketched only in bold strokes, Mr. Phillips 
has given an excellent and vivid description of the capture of Louisbourg in 
1745. In the American Revolution Salem played its part, Mr. Phillips has made 
exemplary use of primary sources, but his list of secondary works is less com- 
plete. And finally, the fine of a hog reeve (p. 213) represented, not an attempt 
to force him to serve, but the price of exemption from the onerous duties. 

TsaBEL M. CALDER. 


In French Creek Valley. By Joun Eare ReynoLos. (Meadville, Crawford County 
Historical Society, 1938, pp. 352.) The author indicates the historical importance 
of this work when he states that his intention was “to sketch informally the 
story of the development of French Creek Valley”. In general the twenty-seven 
sketches in chapter form which constitute the volume deal in rather casual 
fashion with local personages and events. Quotations from sources are liberally 
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used, Many illustrations and sightly printing render the book attractive, although 
typographical errors are rather frequent. There is an index and a not very 
satisfactory bibliography. A “formal” account of French Creek Valley might 
have possessed considerable historical interest, for it is part of the natural high- 
way between Pittsburgh and Presqu'isle used by Washington in his famous 
journey of 1753. The Venango forts were built near its mouth, and Ft. Franklin 
was erected a short distance upstream in 1787. Correspondence between Gen. 
Josiah Harmar and the commanders of Ft. Franklin from 1787 to 1791 in the 
Harmar Papers in the William L. Clements Library throw considerable light on 
the history of this region. Jonn R. ALDEN. 


Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in the Eighteenth Century. By ARTHUR CECIL 
Brnina. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1938, pp. 227.) The 
significance of this scholarly little volume is that it presents the details of the 
old furnace and forge industry common to eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century Ámerica. Though the Pennsylvania industry crossed the Alleghanies 
before 1800, it began and centered in the southeast, in the Schuylkill, Delaware, 
and Susquehanna river valleys. Its capital was limited; it antedated all revolu- 
tionary processes; its sole fuel was charcoal; it was rural, anc its basis agricul- 
tural, A few slitting mills, plating mills, and blister steel works rose in the 
towns. Skilled blacksmiths were urban as well as rural; but blast furnaces and 
bloomery and refinery forges, the real ironworks, were organized on plantations 
of from three hundred to ten thousand acres. Here, as in Virginia, Negro slave 
as well as white artisans were employed. Perhaps their isolation caused the iron 
plantations to fade from public memory. Almost self-sufficing communities, they 
consisted of “the mansion house, the homes of the workers, the furnace and 
forge or forges, the iron mines, the charcoal house, the dense woods . . . the 
office, the store, the gristmill, the sawmill, the blacksmith shop, the large outside 
bake oven, the barns, the grain fields, and orchards”. In some respects they 
resembled small medieval manors. The author's purpose is to present especially 
“the social and economic aspects” of the industry. Though he occasionally re- 
peats, he writes clearly and illuminatingly. His research is intensive, compre- 
hensive, thorough. He demonstrates the significance of the ironmasters. Partners 
owning large interests included national figures like John Dickinson and James 
Wilson. The amazing list of manuscripts seems to warrant an expanded book to 
show the larger influence on Pennsylvania, perhaps on America. 

KATHLEEN Bruce. 


The Arts and Crafts in New York, 1726-1776: Advertisements and News Items 
from New York City Newspapers. [Compiled by Rrra Susswern GoTTESMAN.] 
(New York, New York Historical Society, 1938, pp. xviii, 450, $3.00.) Following 
in the path of Benjamin Peter Hunt, whose pioneer extracts of servant and 
immigration items in colonial newspapers remain unpublished, and of more 
recent compilers including Dow, Weeks, Bacon, and Prime, Mrs. Gottesman has 
compiled from advertisements and news items gleaned from all the New York 
City newspapers, 1726-76, material relating to the early crafts. The resultant 
volume is a useful short cut for the social historian to essential newspaper 
material, in most cases the only records available on the activities of craftsmen. 
Owing to the expansion of home manufactures and the growth of population the 
number of such advertisements increases markedly after 1750. The compiler has 
included all craftsmen who advertised in New York City newspapers whether 
or not they worked or resided in New York, but this policy at times is a source 
of confusion to the reader. It would have been more logical to have eschewed 
items of nonresidents. Humor abounds in these extracts. A clockmaker warns 
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shopbreakers that if they choose to return “during the cold Season, he will take 
care to provide them a warm Reception”. Craftsmen, in the absence of gilds, at 
times stooped to malicious attacks on the character or skill of fellow artists. 
Customary advertisements for the return of “a lusty well-set Negro” or a “Smart 
Wench” garnish these pages. Here also are preserved that fast-vanishing feature 
of American life, the “Help Wanted” advertisements. It bespeaks a somewhat 
wider musical activity than is generally accredited to New York in those times 
to find an advertisement in 1752 of a bookbinder who “likewise rules Musick to 
the greatest Perfection”. In addition to the specialist, the jack-of-all-trades is not 
uncommon. RickarD B. Morris. 


A Revolutionary Conservative: James Duane of New York. By Epwarp P. ALEX- 
ANDER. [New York State Historical Association.] (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1938, pp. xviii, 283, $3.00.) Fame in some instances is a matter of 
chance. Had this excellent volume appeared a century ago, James Duane might 
have been as well known to American school boys as Gouverneur Morris and 
John Jay instead of hovering in the nimbus of second or third-rate statesmen of 
the Revolutionary period. This biography proves that orators and military heroes 
are not alone responsible for the progress of a people. Duane deserves apprecia- 
tion, certainly, and perhaps praise as well, for having helped to lay the founda- 
tions on which the Republic was built. In an intensely interesting interpretation 
Dr. Alexander has shown that Duane was a tremendous worker, raised money 
to keep the patriot army going under heart-rending conditions, had a keen 
judicial mind, handled people in a conciliatory manner, stood aside while more 
eloquent men pleaded the cause of independence, and possessed a rare under- 
standing of the rights and feelings of the American on the other side of the 
controversy. Comprehending the points of view of Whig and Loyalist, he had 
an insight that enabled him to speak and act at the right time. A stickler for 
law and order as well as for established government, he came slowly to the idea 
of a revolution, but when a separation from the empire seemed inevitable he 
stood stanchly behind Congress and Washington. In addition to the many new 
facts set forth about Duane, this volume throws much light on the little-known 
legal profession in colonial days, on the first Federal district courts, on the Hamp- 
shire Grants, on land speculation, on the Livingston family, on the treatment of 
Loyalists, and particularly on the establishment of what might be called the 
manor and village of Duanesburg. The book is remarkably free from factual 
errors, and one finds it easy to agree with the opinions and conclusions expressed. 

A. C. FLICK. 


Early Western Pennsylvania Politics. By RusseLL J. Fercuson. (Pittsburgh, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1938, pp. vii, 300, $3.00.) A significant phase of the 
history of American democracy is the process of its development in frontier 
communities. A series of studies of this type for the various frontier regions is 
essential to the better understanding of political behavior. Such essays should not 
only consider organization, issues, and leaders, but should seek to discover the 
process of the growth in political effectiveness of a frontier region, of the struggle 
against older and better established political powers, and of the means used to 
obtain recognition of its needs and aid for its projects. The author of this book 
was commissioned by the Western Pennsylvania Historial Survey to make this 
study, but unfortunately it had to be done in a limited time and with inadequate 
material. The sources were not readily available and have been only in small 
part discovered. The result is an adequate plan inadequately developed. The ' 
author has studied physiographic conditions and the growth of communities and 
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has endeavored to relate political behavior to its social background. But, pre- 
sumably because of lack of material, he has drawn too copiously upon the gen- 
eral history of Pennsylvania and the Jeffersonian partisanship in the nation at 
large. The process in Western Pennsylvania is not clearly defined and is some- 
times lost from view. The book is well made and aptly illustrated by some in- 
teresting portraits. The character sketches of the early leaders are effectively 
done. The whole work can be classed as a preliminary survey of an important 
subject, which lays down certain sound principles, but which leaves the vivid 
story of a new section creating its own political institutions yet to be told. It is 
to be hoped that the means for the telling have not been lost. 
Roy F. NicHots. 
ARTICLES 


Axraus J. MEKEEL. Free Quaker Movement in New England during the American Revo- 
lution. Bull. Friends’ Hist. Assoc., Autumn. 

H. TeLrer Moox. Training Day in New England. New Eng. Quar., Dec. 

Epwin H. Rano. Maine Privateers in the Revolution. Ibid. 

Louise Hasrines. Emerson in Cincinnati. Ibid., Sept. 

The Autobiography of John Whittemore, 1796-1885. Proc. Vermont Hist. Soc., Dec. 

Tracy EnLior Hazen. The English Ancestry of Edward Carlton of Rowley, Massachusetts, 
New Eng. Hist. and Geneal. Reg., Jan. 

Epwarp P. Curnry. John Fitch in the Neighborhood of Abington. Gen. Mag. and Hist. 
Chron., Jan. 

Eugene F. Moran. The Port of New York. Marine News, Jan. 

. Laurence LaT. Driccs. The Two Baxters of New Amsterdam. New York Geneal. and 
Biog. Rec., Jan. 

WiLLiam J, Horrman. A Cousin of Rembrandt in New Amsterdam, Ibid. 

S. G. Nissenson. Development of a New York Land Registration System. New York Hist., 
Jan. 

F. D. Lyon. New York State Constitutional Conventions, Ibid. 

Gabriel Furman (1800-54): Winter Amusements in New York in the Early 1gth Century. 
New York Hist. Soc. Quar. Bull., Jan. 

CuarLes H. WesLeY. The Negroes of New York in the Emancipation Movement. jour. 
Negro Hist., Jan. 

Jesse Merritrr. Samuel Jones. Long Island Hist. Soc. Quar., Jan. 

DonaLp L. Kemmerer. Neglected Source Material on Colonial New Jersey. Proc. New 
Jersey Hist. Soc., Jan. 

Roserr T. Tompson. Transportation Combines and Pressure Politics in New Jersey, 
1833-1836. Ibid. 

Anna JANNEY DEARMOND. Andrew Bradford [1686-1742]. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and 
Biog., Oct. 

WiLLram SawrrzkY, The American Work of Benjamin West. Ibid. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN. Morgan Néville, Early Western Chronicler. Western Pennsylvania 
Hist. Mag., Dec. 

Grece L. Neer. Pittsburgh: An Address. Ibid. 

Thomas F. Currrer. Whittier’s Philadelphia Friends in 1838. Bull. Friends’ Hist. Assoc., 
Autumn. 

DocuMENTS 


Howarp Cornine, ed. Salem Men in the Early Nineteenth Century: From the Auto- 
biography of David Augustus Neal. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Jan. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


The Vestry Book and Register of St. Peter's Parish, New Kent and James City 
Counties, Virginia, 1684-1786. Transcribed and edited by C. G. CHAMBERLAYNE. 
(Richmond, Library Board of Virginia, 1937, pp. xxvi, 840.) This volume is the 
fifth in a series of original parish records of Virginia published by the State 
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Library Board. Four of these volumes, including the present one, are especially 
valuable because they relate to an area in the Peninsula between the James and 
York rivers where the local archives of the period have been lost. The Vestry 
Book and Register of St. Peter's Parish were published separately by the Colonial 
Dames of America in Virginia in 1904 and 1905, respectively. These volumes, 
however, long out of print, were somewhat incomplete transcriptions of the 
originals, and they lacked the scholarly editing which Dr. Chamberlayne now 
provides. The chief historical value of the parish vestry book lies in 1ts routine 
periodic entries of receipts and expenditures, tax levies, processioning of lands, 
and provisions for public welfare. He who seeks the unusual or the dramatic 
will generally be disappointed; yet in the very casualness of some brief phrase 
the scholar may find much to ponder. In addition to routine matters the record 
of St. Peter’s contains considerable descriptive material about the construction 
of its upper and lower churches and the glebe house. The operation of a ferry 
by the parish is an early example of a publicly owned utility. The archivist will 
be gratified to learn that the register book was ordered to be kept in a chest in 
the lower church and that the clerk had custody of the key. The parish register 
for 1733 to 1786 includes 220 pages of bi-ths and baptisms, 10 of marriages, and 
30 of deaths. In the appendixes the editor has assembled copies of official docu- 
ments and other source material (some hitherto unpublished) pertaining to the 
parish, A thorough name and subject index completes the volume. 
Lester J. CAPPON. 


The Siege of Charleston, with an Account of the Province of South Carolina: 
Diaries and Letters of Hesstan Officers from the Von Jungkenn Papers in the 
William L. Clements Library. Translated and edited by BERNHARD A. UHLEN- 
DORF. (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1938, pp. xi, 445, $4.00.) This 
volume of first-hand accounts of the siege of Charleston in 1779-80 is composed, 
with the exception of a few letters of minor importance, of three diaries by 
Hessian officers who took part in the siege. The least substantial is that of Major 
General Johann Christoph von Huyn. The general was evidently a rather dull 
fellow, for there is nothing in what he wrote that either arouses our interest or 
makes us feel that it was worth preserving. The diary of Captain Johann Ewald 
is somewhat more valuable. It has some illuminating bits now and then, al- 
though it is for the most part a pretty matter-of-fact account and seems to be 
the work of a competent but not very imaginative man. The diary is not signed, 
but the editor attributes it to Captain Ewald from evidence provided by the 
diary next to be mentioned, This diary, that of Captain Johann Hinrichs, forms 
both the largest and most valuable part of the book. Captain Hinrichs was a 
keen observer and a wielder of a sprightly pen. His account tells the story of the 
expedition from the time that it left New York until it returned. It is filled, as 
the others are not, with various enjoyable asides that illustrate the multiplicity of 
the author’s interests. There is a long section, entirely apart from the narrative, 
devoted to an account of the history, character, and physical resources of South 
Carolina. The editor is to be commended for an excellent translation and for 
the admirable arrangement of printing the original and the translation upon 
facing pages. TROYER S. ANDERSON. 


The Tobacco Kingdom: Plantation, Market, and Factory in Virginia and North 
Carolina, 1800-1860. By JosepH Crarxe Rosert. (Durham, Duke University 
Press, 1938, pp. xiii, 286, $3.00.) This Dock tells the story of tobacco from seed 
to quid in an era when “manufactured tobacco was virtually synonymous with 
chewing tobacco”. Although few technical details are omitted, a clear picture 
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is obtained of the tobacco industry before the Civil War in the country's chief 
tobacco region—a trapezoidal shaped area in the Virginia piedmont, its narrow 
top reaching Fredericksburg and its broad base being the northern tier of North 
Carolina piedmont counties, The book is divided into three parts. In the first the 
tedious process of growing tobacco is described, from preparing the plant beds 
in January to packing the hogsheads in December. The second part takes up 
transportation and marketing. The chief markets were Richmond, Petersburg, 
Lynchburg, and Danville, important in that order. Especially interesting are the 
story of the railroad building competition by these market cities to tap the 
hinterland and the account of the decline of the long-used tobacco note, the rise 
of the inspector as auctioneer, and his displacement by the Tobacco Exchange. 
In the third part manufacturing and sale are discussed. Until 1840 most Virginia 
tobacco was exported; afterwards most of it was manufactured in Virginia. A 
chapter is devoted to the thirteen thousand slaves who worked in tobacco fac- 
tories in 1860. The book-has all the accoutrements of a scholarly piece of work: 
picturesque illustrations, a generous supply of clear maps, charts, and tables, a 
helpful appendix, and a good index. A well-organized bibliography and judi- 
cious footnoting give evidence of careful use of newspapers and plantation 
records, My lone criticism is that Dr. Robert touches too lightly on some of the 
broader aspects of his subject, such as the effects of soil exhaustion and the 
draining of slaves to the cotton kingdom. Donan L. Kemmerer. 


Mississippi: Storm Center of Secession, 1856-1861. By Percy Les RAINWATER. 
(Baton Rouge, Otto Claitor, 1938, pp. xi, 248, $4.00.) Professor Rainwater’s study 
is a worthy companion, from the standpoint of substantial scholarship, to 
Shanks’s The Secession Movement in Virignia, 1847-1861, and Denman’s The 
Secession Movement in Alabama. Perhaps its significance is greater because of 
the leading position of Mississippi in the movement for Southern independence. 
In addition to narrating actual events, Rainwater has presented the various 
alternatives that were considered at moments of decision, and he has described 
the tactics by which opposing politicians sought to gain their ends, Public 
opinion is explained by maps as well as by words in terms of such basic social 
and economic factors as cotton production, soil fertility, and slaveholding. The 
maps are very significant, although several are perhaps too crowded with data. 
In the reviewer's opinion, the most informative chapters are the fourth, which 
summarizes the arguments for and against a separate South, and the tenth, 
which is entitled “The Personnel and Work of the Convention of 1861”. While 
the study is primarily analytical and interpretative, enough of contemporary 
material has been quoted to convey something of the feeling of the times—the 
enthusiasms, the anger, and the emotional appeals that were so influential in 
determining the course of events. It is unfortunate that the publisher of this book 
fell short of the excellence achieved by the author. CHARLES S, SYDNOR, 


Minutes of the Proceedings of the Greenville Ladies Association in Aid of the 

_ Volunteers of the Confederate Army. Edited by James Wetcu Parton. [Trinity 
College Historical Society.] (Durham, Duke University Press, 1937, pp. 118, 
$1.00.) In reading the minutes of this society, which was organized two days 
before the first battle of Bull Run and continued until May r, 1865, one gets a 
view of the practical and efficient way in which the women of the South went 
about providing for the needs of the soldiers of the Confederate armies and 
relieving the distress of the wounded and sick. In addition to being valuable 
historically the minutes are surprisingly interesting; this is in no small part due 
to the capable way in which they were edited. 
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The Girls of the Sixties. By ExizaBera Warme McMaster. (Columbia, S. C., 
.privately printed, 1937, pp. 175, $5.00.) This volume is a compilation of sketches 
of more than one hundred members of a group of Richland County (S. C.) 
women who were girls or young women during the Civil War. Some twenty of 
the sketches contain interesting personal narratives of experiences during the 
war, and a dozen more include interesting reminiscences of the subjects’ ex- 
periences by members of their families. While not to be compared with such a 
compilation as South Carolina Women in the Confederacy, edited by Mrs. T. E. 
Taylor, this volume helps to round out a picture of life behind the lines and life 
in the path of a ravaging army. Either an index or a list of the subjects by their 
maiden names would have been a valuable addition. 


ARTICLES 


Pair M. Hamer. The Records of Southern History. Jour. Southern Hist., Feb. 

Francis B. Simxins. New Viewpoints of Southern Reconstruction. Ibid. 

MiıLLEDGE L, BonuaM, JR. Walter Lynwood Fleming: Southern Scholar. South Atlantic 
Quar., Jan. 

Peri Davipson. The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Southern Historical Association 
[New Orleans, Nov. 3-5]. Jour. Southern Hist., Feb. 

Ruru A. Hupnur. Margaret Brent. Thought, Dec. 

V. J. Wycxorr. Ships and Shipping of Seventeenth Century Maryland. Maryland Hist. 
Mag., Dec. 

Louis Dow Scisco. Notes on Augustine Herman's Map [1670]. Ibid. 

DonaLp MAcCLURE Owies, Private Manors: An Edited List. Ibid. 

GENEVIEVE Yost. The Compleat Housewife or Accomplish'd Gentlewoman's Companion 
{ Williamsburg, William Parks, 1742]: A Bibliographical Study. William and Mary Coll. 
Quar. Hist. Mag., Oct. 

Roserr Hunt Lanp. Henrico and its College. Ibid. 

Frances BERKELEY YOUNG. Carter Berkeley [1768-1839]: An Old Virginia Doctor. Vir- 
ginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., Jan. 

Rosa PENDLETON CHILES. In Memory of Samuel A’Court Ashe, September 13, 1840-August 
31, 1938. Tyler's Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan. 

WinLiam L. Grover. Colonel Joseph Glover [1719-1783] and his Descendants. South 
Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan. 

C. N. Howarp. The Military Occupation of British West Florida, 1763. Florida Hist. 
Quar., Jan. 

Carrra Doccrerr Corse. DeBrahm’s Report on East Florida, 1773. Ibtd. 

T. Freperick Davis, The Disston Land Purchase [1881-1883]. Ibid. 

J. Frank Dosier. The First Cattle in Texas and the Southwest Progenitors of the Long- 
horns. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Jan. 

Ses. S. WiLcox. Laredo during the Texas Republic. Ibid., Oct. 

Lancaster E. DABNEY. Louis Aury: The First Governor of Texas under the Mexican 
Republic. Ibid. 

DOCUMENTS 

ALFRED P, James, ed. Two Unpublished Letters of Jefferson Davis. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
Mar. 

A. J. Hanna, ed. The Confederate Baggage and Treasure Train ends its Flight in Florida: 
A Diary of Tech Francis Tilghman. Florida Hist. Quar., Jan. 

CHARLES G, CorDLE, ed. The John Tobler Manuscripts: An Account of German-Swiss 
Emigrants in South Carolina, 1737. Jour. Southern Hist., Feb. 

M. L. CrimmMixs, ed. Colonel J. K. F. Mansfield’s Report of the Inspection of the Depart- 
ment of Texas in 1856. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct., Jan. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES l 
Marcus Whitman, Crusader. Edited by Arcmer Butter HuLserr and Dororuy 
Prinrur HuLsErT. Part II, 1839 to 1843. [Overland to the Pacific.] (The Stewart 
Commission of Colorado College and the Denver Public Library, 1938, pp. xii, 
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342, $5.00.) This volume evidently had the advantage of much critical attention 
from Dr. Hulbert himself. Mrs. Hulbert’s meticulous editing puts it in prac- 
tically perfect form. It brings the story of Marcus Whitman down to his return 
from the East in 1843, thus covering the much-mooted episode of his “winter 
ride”. The book is in two parts, The Biography of Marcus Whitman, and Oregon 
Mission Correspondence. The subject matter of the second part has become 
familiar to students of the epoch and the episode, for the correspondence has all 
been printed before but not in any one place. The Hulbert book brings it all 
together, thoroughly organized and in a typographical form which delights the 
scholar. The biographical section gives us a thorough and convincing picture of 
Marcus Whitman as man and as missionary. When Edward Gaylord Bourne, 
nearly forty years ago, published his article entitled “The Whitman Myth”, he 
challenged all writers on Whitman who relied on other than contemporary 
written sources. Discussion since that time has been on a more scientific plane, 
_and no one has done more than Dr. Hulbert in carrying out the Bourne ideal. 
In consequence, he has written an unassailable account of that period in Whit- 
man’s life. The story moves with the inevitability of fate, wholly within the 
channels now finally established by complete and adequate contemporaneous 
evidence. This work is the best justification of the application of strict critical 
rules to historical investigation. When it is looked upon as the end result of 
more than a generation of controversial writing, most of which, being based on 
tradition, has now fallen into the limbo of forgotten things, it is a warning to 
the untrained to leave complicated historical questions alone. 
JOSEPH SCHAFER. 


Wah-to-yah and the Taos Trail. By Lewis H. Garrard. Edited by Ratpu P. BIEBER. 
(Glendale, Arthur H. Clark, 1938, pp. 377, $6.00.) Garrard was a Cincinnati 
youth of excellent family (his great-grandfather was governor of Kentucky, and 
his stepfather was Justice John McLean of the United States Supreme Court) in 
whom the reading of Frémont's report of his Western expeditions implanted 
the desire to imitate that popular hero. In the summer of 1846, when Garrard 
was barely seventeen years old, he made his way to Westport, where he joined 
the annual trading caravan of Bent and St. Vrain and in its company traversed 
the Santa Fe Trail to Bent’s Fort. It was the opening year of the Mexican War, 
and Garrard’s adventures were varied and exciting. Before returning to his home 
he had his fill of Indian fighting. Garrard’s narrative was published at Cin- 
cinnati and New York in 1850, when the author was still but twenty-one, and 
has ever since remained a classic of the Santa Fe Trail. As Volume VI of Pro- ` 
fessor Bieber's Southwest Historical series it now reappears in a form that would 
give keen delight to Garrard were he alive to witness it. The editorial intro- 
duction and annotations are painstaking and admirable (one misprint only has 
been observed—in footnote 80), but the absence of an index is to be regretted. 
It affords cold comfort to the user to be told that some time in the indefinite 
future an index to the entire series of twelve volumes (eleven of which he does 
not want) will be published. The precedent established in this respect by such 
works as Thwaites’s Early Western Travels is a bad one and should be interred 
with the generation to which that eminent editor belonged. M. M. QuarrFE. 


The Village at the End of the Road: A Chapter in Early Indiana Railroad History. 
By Wyre J. Dantezs. (Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1938, pp. 112, 75 
cents.) This work is almost exclusively a compilation of contemporary news- 
paper comments on railroad development in Indiana between 1845 and 1855 and 
particularly on the influence of this development on the growth of Indianapolis. 
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It is concerned primarily with the Madison and Indianapolis Railroad, and an 
interesting chapter in transportation history is suggested by the description of 
the effect on the termini of this road of the completion of competing lines— 
Indianapolis profited while Madison declined. The copious use of newspaper 
quotations is intended to depict contemporary opinion accurately, but the 
amount of space devoted to such quotations seems excessive. JoHN B. RAE. 


Adventure on Red River: Report on the Exploration of the Headwaters of the 
Red River. By Captatn RanboLPH B. Marcy and Captain G. B. McCLELLAN. 
Edited and annotated by Grant Foreman. (Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1938, pp. xxxi, 199, $2.50.) This journal of Captain Marcy was originally 
published in 1853 by the United States government as a part of the Marcy report 
on the exploration of the upper Red River country. Few journals of Western 
exploration have assembled so much valuable and interesting information alike 
for the naturalist, the geologist, the anthropologist, and the historian. Replete 
with accurate detail and written in a fascinating style, it is a veritable mine of 
data pertaining to the character and nature of the upper trans-Red River region 
—its general resources, soil, climate, natural history, and geography. Captain 
Marcy was a most observing and thoughtful student of the Indians of the 
country. In the editorial introduction Dr. Foreman has succeeded in giving the 
journal its proper setting and has pointed out adequately its importance as source 
material. The biographical sketch of Captain Marcy, though brief, is excellent. 
In short, this is a fine example of how a reprint ought to be edited. 

JOHN Perry PRITCHETT. 


Wooster of the Middle West, By Lucy LiLian NotesTEIN. (New Haven, published 
for the College of Wooster by Yale University Press, 1937, pp. x, 333, $2.50.) 
This is the story of the College of Wooster, a Presbyterian institution in Ohio, 
from its beginnings “in the prayer of the Reverend James Reed, kneeling in 
1865 in a grove that is now the campus”. The history of this institution is here 
delightfully told by the daughter of Jonas O. Notestein, who was long con- 
nected with it. He himself worked on the story for a long time and at his death 
left four chapters briefly sketched. At this point his daughter took up the work 
and has produced a more detailed and elaborate account than her father had 
planned. Here one will find chatty reports of the various activities of the institu- 
tion, its hardships in the early days, its period of expansion, “the golden age”, 
and the rebuilding of the institution after a fire in 1901. The account of the 
rebuilding is an inspiring story—the heroic work of President Louis: E. Holden 
and his manifold and energetic activities in the interest of the institution. Chap- 
ter xxi deals with “the new Wooster” and the work which was carried on there 
under the direction of President Charles F. Wishart. Interesting also is the 
account of the curriculum which appears here and there in the volume. A brief 
account of the early schools in Ohio and of the passage of the first free school 
law in that state is also given, Here is another useful contribution to the history 
of higher education in the United States. Engar W. KNIGHT. 


Illinois as Lincoln knew it: A Boston Reporters Record of a Trip in 1847. Edited 
by Harry E, Prarr. Reprinted from Papers in illinois History and Transactions 
for the Year 1937, for Members of the Abraham Lincoln Association. (Spring- 
field, the Association, 1938, pp. 84.) This consists of letters written at Chicago 
and other places in Illinois by J. H. Buckingham, son of the founder and pub- 
lisher of the Boston Courier, and published first in that journal, 
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ARTICLES 


Tuxopore PAULLIN. Manufacturing in the West, 1816-1836. Southwestern Soc. Sci. Quar., 
Dec. 

- Tuomas D. CLARK. The People, William Goebel, and the Kentucky Railroads. Jour. South- 

ern Hist, Feb. ' 

Mrs. Roy BripweELL. Notes on one of the Early Ballard Families of Kentucky, including 
the Ballard Massacre. Felson Club Hist. Quar.; Jan. 

Jonn WiLsow Townsenp. A History of Kentucky Literature since 191 3. Ibid. 

F. Garvin Davenport, Culture versus Frontier in Tennessee, 1825-1850. Jour. Sourin. 
Hist., Feb. 

Joun J. VoceL. How Wyandot County was Born. Hist. Soc. Northwestern Ohio Quar, 
Bull., Jan. 

Frank E. Ross. The Fur Trade of the Ohio Valley. Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec. 

WiLLiam M. BaLch. The Education of Linton Usher. Ibid. 

Kare L. Grece, The War of 1812 on the Missouri Frontier, II, Missouri Hist. Rev., Jan.” 

P. E. KRETZMANN. The Saxon Immigration to Missouri, 1838-1839. Ibid. 

Drñoran Isaacs. Ante-Bellum Days in St. Louis. Missouri Hist. Soc., Glimpses of the Past, 
Oct. ; 

NELsoN V, RusseLL. The Governmental Organization of Michigan, 1760-1787. Michigan 
Hist. Mag., Winter. 

WiLLiam R. RioveLL. When Detroit was French. Ibid. 

ARTHUR S. Hiri. The Romance of a Railway. Ibid. 

Paun KerscH. Feodor Protar: The Saint of Beaver Island. Ibid. 

- J. A. Swistrer. The First Territorial Assembly. Palimpsest, Feb. 

WILLIAM J. Perersen. The Territorial Centennial of Iowa. Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Jan. 

Pmp D. Jorpan and I. H. Pierce. Ozro French. Palimpsest, Jan. 

LiLLIaN KruEGER. Social Life in Wisconsin: Pre-Territorial through the Mid-Sixties. Wis- 
consin Mag. Hist., Oct. 

Rozerr K, RicHarpson. The Non-Sectarian Clause in the Charter of Beloit College. Ibid., 
Dec. 

GERTRUDE W. ACKERMANN. George Northrup, Frontier Scout. Minnesota Hist., Dec. 

Norman W. CAaLDwELL. The Chickasaw Threat to French Control of the Mississippi in 
the 1740's. Chron. Oklahoma, Dec. 

WiLLiam J. MeLLoR. The Military Investigation of Colonel John M. ¡Oliuacton following 
the Sand Creek Massacre. Ibid. 

Loren N. Brown. The Choctaw-Chickasaw Court Citizens. Ibid. 

Roscoz E. Harper. Homesteading in Northwestern Oklahoma. Jézd., Sept. 

M. UrsuLa. Sources for the Study of Oklahoma Catholic Missions: A Critical Bibliography. 
Ibid. 

Mary LoyoLa. The American Occupation of New Mexico, 1821-1852. New Mexico Hist, 
Rev., Jan. 

Frank D. Reeve. The Government and the Navaho, 1846-1858. Ibid. 

Marion Darcan. New Mexico's Fight for Statehood, 1895-1912. Ibid. 

W. Patrick DownNELLY, Catholic Giant nf the Northwest [Dr. John McLoughlin]. Hisz. 
Bull., Jan. 

E. D. Smita, JR. Communication Pioneering i in Oregon. Oregon Hist. Quar., Dec. 

FRANK E, Ross. Early Fur Trade of the Great Northwest. Ibid. 

H. E. Toser. Joseph L. Meek: A Conspicuous Personality, III. Ibid. 

Cart F. Reuss. The Pioneers of Lincoln County, Washington: A Study in Maio: 
Pacific Northwest Quar., Jan, 

ARTHUR S. BEARDSLEY. The Codes and Code Makers of Washington, 1889-1937. Ibid. 


DocuMENTS 


James A. Pancerr, ed. Some Letters of Isaac Shelby. Reg. Kentucky State Hist. Soc., Jan. 

Journal of Cyrus Sanders [December, 1838-January, 1845]. lowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Jan. 

Bayrp Sri. and WinLiam Herrmann, eds. Abner Morse's Diary of Emigrant Travel. 
Wisconsin Mag. Hist., Oct. 
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C. C. Risrer, ed. Colonel A. W. Evans’ Christmas Day Indian Fight (1868). Chron. Okla- 

. koma, Sept. 

J. ManueEL Espinosa, ed. Report Authorizing Governor Vargas to reconquer New Mexico. 
New Mexico Hist. Rev., Jan. 


LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY 
W. S. Robertson 


Manuscritos y publicaciones de Eugenio Larrabure y Unanue. Three volumes. 
(Lima, Imprenta Americana, 1934; 1935; 1936, pp. xiii, 598; xii, 692; 667.) These 
volumes contain the collected writings and public addresses of a distinguished 
Peruvian littérateur and publicist. Scion of a wellknown family, Eugenio Larra- 
bure y Unanue served as the president of the Instituto Histórico of Lima and 
vice president of Peru. These volumes owe their publication largely to the zeal 
of his son, Carlos Larrabure y Correa. Besides a miscellany of items on a wide 
variety of topics, Volume I contains studies of Juan de Arona, Antonio Canovas 
del Castillo, and D. J. Hipólito Unanue. Volumes II and MI contain a large 
number of historical articles upon a wide variety of subjects more or less related 
to Peruvian history and archaeology, such as Incan chronology, prehistoric ruins 
in the province of Cafiate, indigenous languages of Peru, poetry among the 
Incas, the population and the roads of pre-Columbian Peru, and an account of 
the debate which took place in 1885 between Eugenio Larrabure’ and Padre - 
Cappa concerning Columbus and the discovery of America, 


Educational Foundations of the Jesuits in Sixteenth-Century New Spain. By 
JEROME V. Jacobsen. (Berkeley, University of California Press, 1938, pp. xii, 292, 
$3.00.) This extremely interesting book by a member of the Society of Jesus 
turns the attention of its readers to an almost forgotten but important part of 

,the amazing history of the Jesuits. Mexico, as this volume reveals, was one of 
the richest and one of the best-worked fields of Jesuit endeavor in many direc- 
tions, particularly in that of education. The vast erudition of the Jesuits in New 
Spain included a purposeful knowledge of the native languages. This exempli- 
fied their generous attitude towards the Indians and their culture as well as 
towards their souls, which constituted one of the chief causes of the society's 
great success in Mexico. Men of the highest cultural attainments themselves, the 
Jesuits had a deep-seated humanity which enabled them to appreciate the good 
in all races and classes of the people among whom they labored. Thé manner 
in which Father Jacobsen has told the story is worthy of all praise. His book 
cannot be read, even by a non-Catholic, without profoundest respect and sym- 
pathy for the great society which has so often been maligned. The documenta- 
tion and the bibliography of the volume are well nigh perfect. 

l PHILIP AINSWORTH MEANS. 


The International Economic Position of Argentina. By VERNON LOWELL PHELPS. 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1938, pp. xv, 276, $3.00.) This 
is a very useful and illuminating study of Argentina’s economic relationship with 
the outside world from the era immediately preceding the World War to the 
eve of her spectacular recovery from depression in 1936-37. The book is de- 
scriptive, statistical, and eschews searching analysis or generalization. After an 
introduction describing the background of the Argentine economy, three 
chapters trace the vicissitudes of Argentine international accounts as evidenced 
on the one hand by a history of the balance of payments and on the other by 
the movements of foreign exchange. Succeeding chapters deal in turn with the 
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growth of foreign investments since 1914, trends and competitive factors in 
Argentina's foreign trade, her policy since 1933 of negotiating preferential ex- 
change agreements with nations with which she has a favorable trade balance, 
and the possibilities of a reciprocal trade treaty with the United States. Chapter 
1y may be especially interesting to the lay reader as a discussion of the operations 
of the Argentine Exchange Control Commission, as is chapter vir for its analysis 
of the competitive elements in the trade of Great Britain and the United States 
with the southern republic. The volume is implemented with forty-two tables 
and charts besides eight statistical appendixes. There is a useful bibliography 
and an indifferent index. Distinction of form is perhaps not to be looked for in 
a Ph.D. thesis in economics, The book is written with special reference to the 
trade of the United States, The problem of achieving a reciprocity agreement 
with Argentina, the author admits, is a difficult one in view of the opposition of 
the farm bloc in this country and Argentina's present foreign commercial policy 
of “bilateralism”. He believes, however, that a basis exists for tariff concessions 
which might be acceptable to the Argentine government, 
. CLARENCE HENRY HARING. 


Nuevo León: Apuntes Históricos. By Santiaco RoEL. Two volumes. (Monterey, 
privately published, Escobedo 122, 1938, pp. 111, 168; 177, $2.09.) A history of 
the State of Nuevo León, Mexico, equipped with illustrations, plans, and an 
index. 


Figuras y figurones: Con un estudio crítico de Rufino Blanco-Fombona sobre el 
autor. By M. Gonzáez Prapa. (Paris, Tipografía de Louis Bellenaud et Fils, 
1938, pp. 294.) Sketches of Manuel Pardo, Nicolas de Piérola, Eduardo L, de 
Romana, and José Pardo preceded by an appreciation of the author by Blanco- 
Fombona. 


La tragedia de petróleo, (Mexico, Ediciones Ciceron, 1938, pp. 101.) 


Las guerras de Bolivar. Volume IV, La patria granadina. By F. Rivas VicuÑa. 
(Bogotá, Imprenta Nacional, 1938, pp. 641.) This installment of a detailed 
treatise on the military campaigns of Bolívar describes his part in the liberation 
of the viceroyalty of New Granada from Spanish rule and in the founding of 
“Great Colombia”. 


Translations from Hispanic Poets. (The Hispanic Society of America, 1938, pp. 
271.) Besides translations from poets of Spain and Portugal, this volume prints 
translations from poets of ten Hispanic American countries. 


Eighth International Conference of American States, Lima, Peru, December 9-27, 
1938. Report of the Results of the Conference submitted to the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union by the Director General (Washington, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, 1939, pp. 108.) 


Alamán estadista é historiador. By J. C. VaLanés. (Mexico, Antigua Librería Ro- 
bredo, José Porrua é Hijos, 1938, pp. xii, 576.) A fulllength biography of a 
prominent Mexican publicist of the early national period. 


Genaro Estrada, By G. FerNÁNDEz MAcGrecor. (Mexico, Fabula, 1938, pp. 45.) 
An appreciation of the Mexican littérateur, Estrada, which was read to Mexican 
learned societies, 


La corte de Maximiliano: Cartas de don Ignacio Algara que publica por primera 
vez con advertencia y notas. Edited by M. Romero ve Terreros. (Mexico, Edi- 
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torial Polis, 1938, pp. 77.) Letters written in 1864 and 1865 which describe the 
arrival in Mexico of Maximilian and Charlotte and their imperial court. 


Historia política de la revolución. By M. ALessto RoBLes. (Mexico, Ediciones Botas, 
1938, pp. 473.) A popular account of the Great Revolution in Mexico from 1911 
to the downfall of Calles, 


The Mexican Expropriation Law and Cases in which it has been Applied: English 
and Spanish Text. (Mexico, Editorial Polis, 1938, pp. 61.) 


Centón Epistolario de Domingo del Monte. With a Preface and Notes by Joaquín 
Lraverías Y Martínez. Volume V, 7841-1843. [Academia de la Historia de 
Cuba.] (Havana, Imprenta “El Siglo XX”, 1938, pp. xiv, 202.) An installment 
of letters of a Cuban humanist who carried on an extensive correspondence with 
his contemporaries at home and abroad. 


Marti en España: Discursos. [Academia de la Historia de Cuba.] (Havana, Im- 
prenta “El Siglo XX”, 1938, pp. 302.) Addresses which deal with the experiences 
in Spain of the Cuban patriot, José Marti. 


Nariño: Su vida, sus infortunios, su talla histórica. Two volumes. By J. R. 
Veyarano. (Bogotá, Editorial Santafé, pp. 939; xv, 412.) A detailed biography of 
the leading Colombian precursor of independence; contains a bibliography. 


Estudios históricos y fisonomias colombianas. By L. García Ortiz. (Bogotá, Edi- 
torial A.B.C., 1938, pp. xv, 315.) Studies dealing mainly with the revolutionary 
period. 


Bailes de Antaño: Conferencia leida en el foyer del teatro de Colón el día 14 de 
Octubre de 1938. By L. A. Cuervo. (Bogotá, Editorial A.B.C., 1938, pp. 47.) An 
account of dancing, with special attention to the revolutionary era. 


Deutsche Heimat in Brasilien. By M. Kame. (Berlin, Grenze und Ausland, 1937, 
pp. 1351, 2.70 M.) 

González Prada. By L. A. Sánchez, et al. (New York, Instituto de las Españas en 
los Estados Unidos, 1938, pp. 53.) Six brief essays and a bibliography concerning 
the career, character, writings, and genius of this Peruvian poet. 


Las invasiones inglesas del Río de la Plata (1806-1807) y la influencia inglesa en la 
independencia y organización de las provincias del Rio de la Plata. By C. 
Roserts. (Buenos Aires, Jacobo Peuser, 1938, pp. xxviii, 458.) A detailed study 
of the English invasions of the viceroyalty of La Plata, based partly on investi- 
gations in English and Argentine archives. The volume is equipped with a 
bibliography and several maps. 


El fundador de la biblioteca pública de Buenos Atres: Estudio histórico sobre la 
fundición y formación de la biblioteca pública en 1810 hasta su apertura en 
Marzo de 1812. By R. Levene. (Buenos Aires, Talleres Gráficos de la Peneten- 
ciaría Nacional de Buenos Aires, 1938, pp. 180.) The role of Mariano Moreno in 
the establishment of the national library at Buenos Aires, with an appendix of 
documents, some of which have not been published before. 


Esteban Echeverría y su tiempo. By A. J. Bucicu. (Buenos Aires, Talleres Gráficos 
Virtus, 1938, pp. 102.) A collection of articles concerning the Asociación de 
Mayo, founded in 1837 by young Argentines headed by Echeverría. These essays 
pay considerable attention to the spirit of that age and to the liberalizing in- 
fluence of members of that association. 
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La Moda: Gacetin semanal de música, de poesía, de literatura, de costumbres, 1838. 
Edited by Jost A. Orra. (Buenos Aires, Guillermo Kraft, 1938, pp. 220.) The 
Junta de Historia y Numismática Americana, now styled the Academia Nacional 
de la Historia, has reproduced a very rare Argentine periodical which is accom- 
panied by learned notes. 


Urquiza en la instrucción publica. By A. Sacarna. Two parts. (Buenos Aires, 1936; 
1937, pp. 23; 15.) Contains a summary of the steps taken by Urquiza to promote 
_ public education. 


Homenaje al Capitán: General Justo José de Urquiza, el organizador, el reductor, 
el pacificador, el americanista, By A. SacarNa. (Paraná, Imp. de la provincia, 
1938, pp. 37.) A tribute to the work of Urquiza as a constructive statesman. 


Filitación, Carácter y Permanencia del nacionalismo de Urquiza. By A. SAGARNA. 
(Buenos Aires, 1938, pp. 31.) A documented biographical sketch of a founder 
of the Argentine republic, 


El acuerdo de Flores. By A. Sacarna. (Buenos Aires, 1938, pp. 31.) A documented 
study of the steps leading to the signing on November 4, 1858, of the pact of 
San José de Flores between the province of Buenos Aires and the Argentine 
Confederation. 


Argentine Meat and the British Market. By S. G. Hanson. (Stanford, Stanford 
University Press, 1938, pp. 204, $3.50.) 


Montevideo Antiguo. By Isinoro De María. Edited by Armanbo D., Pxrorro. Two 
volumes. (Montevideo, Sociedad Amigos del Libro Rioplatense, 1938, pp. 178; 
161.) A recent edition of an account of the city of Montevideo by a well-known 
historian of Uruguay which brings the story up to 1829. 


Martí y la Conferencia Monetaria de 1891: Discursos. [Academia de la Historia de 
Cuba.] (Havana, Imprenta “El Siglo XX”, 1938, pp. 75.) Addresses which dis- 
cuss the participation of Martí, as the delegate of Uruguay, in the monetary 
conference which was held in Washington in 1891. 


ARTICLES 


E, Naranjo Martínez. El idioma español y el “Background” histórico español del con- 
tinente en conexión con las relaciones interamericanas. Hispania, Dec. 

E. SCHÄFER. Spaniens koloniale Warenausfuhr nach einer Preisliste des 16. Jahrhunderts. 
Ibero-Am. Arch., Oct. 

L. Hawke. A applicacáo do requerimiento na America Hespanola, 1526-1600. Rev. Brasil, 
Sept. 

R. Carrancá Y TruyiLLo. El estatuto jurídico de los esclavos en los postrimerías de la 
colonización española. Rev. Hist. Am., Sept. 

A. Ponte. Bolivar y el mundo hispanoamericano. Bol, Ac. Nac. Hist., July. 

C. A. Vivanco. Cronología de la vida del Libertador. Rev. Bolivarista, Oct. 

J. M. RestreEPO and H., Unanue. Medallas bolivarianas. Ibid. 

P. DE ALBA. Panamericanismo clarivadente y generoso de Bolivar. Ibid. 

A. URDANETA. Esgematología ó ensavo icongráfico de Bolivar. Ibid. 

A. E. Camacho CLEMENTE Y BoLívar. El faldellín de Simón José Antonio de la Santíssima 
Trinidad Bolívar. Ibid. 

R, Rivas, Bolívar internacionalista. Bol. Hist. Antig., Sept. 

L. A, Cuervo. Quesada y Bolívar. Ibid. 

G. RosLebo Arcira. Doctrinas franciscanas del Nuevo Reino de Granada. Ibid., Nov. 

G. A. Orero. La filisofía de Sucre. Ibid. 

H. Porter ViLa. Un esfuerzo panamericano en favor de la independencia de Cuba, r872- 
1875. Rev. Hist. Am., Sept. 
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E, R. Moore. International Institute of Ibero-American Literature. Hispania, Dec. 

L. H. WooLseY. The Settlement of the Chaco Dispute. Am. Jour. Internat. Law, Jan. 

O. GRUBE. Otto Philippe Braun, Divisions-General der Heere von Peru und Bolivien, 
Gross-Marshall von Monte-Negro: Lebensbild eines Deutschen. Ibero-Am. Arch., Oct. 

D. Scuons. The Influence of Góngora on Mexican Literature during the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Hispanic Rev., Jan. 

R. C. Ewing: The Pima Outbreak in November, 1751. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Los primeras pobladores del Parral. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Estudios Hist., Oct. 

F. R. ALMADA. La imprenta y el periodismo en Chihuahua. Ibid., Dec. 

S. Terrazas. Los primeros colonos de la hoy ciudad de Chihuahua y sus cercanías. Ibid. 

L. Barri. Hidalgo del Parral 4 través de sus tres siglos. Ibid. 

L. ARELLANO SCHETELIG. Toros y teatro en el H. del Parral en 1803. Ibid., Oct. 

LiLLIaN EsTELLE FisHer. Early Masonry in Mexico, 1806-1828. Southwestern Hist. Quar., 
Jan. 

R. Sranton. Development of Xavier Icaza as Leader in the “Estridentista” School of 
Mexican Literature. Hispania, Dec. 

G. Esrrapa. Nuevas notas de bibliografía mexicana. Investigaciones Hist., Oct. 

A. M. CARREÑO. Las primeras fundaciones y amonedaciones en México. Ibid. 

E, E. Ríos. Indice geográfico de manuscritos que se conserve en la Biblioteca Nacional. 1bid. 

H. Roemer. Die neue mexikanische Erdólpolitik. [bero-Am. Arch., Oct. 

S. Faye. El consejo de los Cayos. Bol. Ac. Nac. Hist., July. 

WALTER Scorr MERIWETHER. Santiago—Forty Years After. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Dec. 

R. VALLAMIZAR. La campaña de Boyacá. Bol. Hist. Antig., Sept. 

H. García CHuecos. Don Pedro Fermin de Vargas. Ibid. 

E. Posapa. Numismática colombiana. Ibid., Nov. 

S. M. MEnpez. La conspiración del 25 de Septiembre. Ibid. 

M. S. SANcHEz. Incunables Venezolanos. Bol. Ac. Nac. Hist., July. 

G. Freyre. The Negro in Brazilian Culture and Society. Quar. Jour. Inter-Am. Relations, 
Jan. 

M. FLeuIss. The Brazilian Historical and Geographical Institute. Bull. Pan Am. Union, 
Oct. 

H. W. D. Mayers. The Story of Iron and Steel in Brazil. Ibid. 

L. Martinez DELGADO. Apuntes sobre el Gran Mariscal de Ayacucho y sobre la identidad 
de sus restos. Bol. Hist. Antig., Sept. 

M. W. Nicuots. Colonial Tucumán. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

J. Warsaw. The Instituto Cultural Argentine Norteamericano. Hispania, Dec. 


DOCUMENTS 


J. T. REBELLO, ed. Relación de meritos del dn. Juan Joseph de Eguiaray y Egueren. Rev. 
Hist. Am., Sept. 

RoBErRT S. CHAMBERLAIN, ed. Two Unpublished Documents of Hernán Cortés and New 
Spain, 1519 and 1524. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

V. Lecuna, ed. Cartas del Libertador. Bol. Ac. Nac. Hist., July. 

Chaco Arbitral Award. Am. Jour. Internat. Law, Jan. 

F. R. ALMADA, ed. Votos para la fundición de Chihuahua. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Estudios 
Hist., Dec. 

Cartas de Napoleón IU, Eugenia, Maximiliano y Carlota. Investigaciones Hist., Oct. 

ARTHUR P. WHITAKER, ed. Jorge Juan and Antonio de Ulloa's Prologue to their Secret 
Report of 1749 on Peru. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 


HISTORICAL NEWS 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The next annual meeting of the Association will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C. As authorized by the Association, the Executive Committee has 
selected New York City as the place for the annual meeting in December, 

£ 


1940. 
ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


> 


The annual business meeting of the Association was held on Decem- 
ber 29 at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. The customary action was taken 
with regard to the reports of the secretary and treasurer, the secretary read 
a list of the names of members who had died during the past year, and 
memorials to two former presidents of the Association, George Lincoln 
Burr and Laurence Marcellus Larson, were read by Andrew C. McLaughlin 
and Guy Stanton Ford, respectively. 

On behalf of the Committee of Ten on Reorganization ad Policy 
(Am. Hist. Rev., XLIII, 728, 965) the chairman, Professor John D. Hicks, 
made a preliminary report, and the committee, pursuant to its own request, 
was continued in existence for a year. The financial status of the Associa- 
tion, according to the committee, was better than had been predicted the 
year before and showed that the Association had a good chance of main- 
taining its present cash balance of about $5000. While convinced that the 
various expenditures of the Association were neither unreasonable nor 
excessive, the committee questioned the efficiency of the existing organiza- 
tion. “We have too many offices and perhaps too many officers. Un- 
doubtedly the ideal solution would be to consolidate all our offices in Wash- 
ington, where, according to the terms of our charter, our “principal office” 
must be located.” The committee urged strongly that the Executive Com- 
mittee be made more definitely than now seems to be the case a subordi- 
nate body to the Executive Council. To this end it urged that members of 
the Executive Committee be chosen exclusively from the membership of the 
Council and also that at least one Council meeting be held well before the 
regular meeting of the Association in December. The committee voiced its 
objections to the proposed plan of dual nominations for the office of second 
vice-president; held that the formation of a new Pacific Coast Historical 
Society, if undertaken, would in no sense be regarded as a secession move- 
ment (“The American Historical Association will continue to be the na- 
tional historical body in which American historians find membership essen- 
tial, whatever their regional interests and affiliations.”); urged that future 
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meetings of the Association be held exclusively in large cities; and promised 
to investigate such criticism as might be brought to its attention. It ex- 
pressly denied that it had formed a final judgment on any question. “What 
has been said merely indicates the present direction of our thought. If we 
have gone astray, it is your duty to set us right. We particularly solicit your 
opinions iz writing, for verbal and oratorical efforts, while moving enough 
at the time, are easily forgotten.” The committee will hold another meeting 
somewhere in the East next summer. Communications should be sent to 
the chairman, John D. Hicks, University of Wisconsin. 

The following resolutions relative to a proposed mew magazine of his- 
tory and the creation of a new class of associate members of the Association 
(see below, 'p. 764) were presented on behalf of the Council: 

1. That the Council endorse in principle the idea of a magazine of history to 
be controlled by the American Historical Association and to reach beyond the 
present clientele of the Association, and for the wider dissemination of historical 
knowledge in popular form. 

2. That the Association, through the Council, exercise the right to make ap- 
pointments to the board of editors of such projected magazine, and that the 
Editor-in-Chief be chosen by such Board. 

3. That there be created an associate membership in the Association for sub- 
scribers to such projected magazine, without the right to vote. 

4. That any contract which shall determine the relationship of such magazine 
to the Association be approved by the Council. 

After a debate on the general principles and the means of implementing 
them, it was voted to postpone action on the resolutions until the next 
annual meeting. The critical vote, on a motion to postpone action on the 
first resolution, was 74 to 62. 


The following amendments to the constitution and the by-laws of the 
Association, proposed by the Council, were unanimously adopted. 
Article IJI of the constitution was amended to read as follows: 


Any person approved by the Council may become an active member of the 
Association. Active membership shall date from the receipt by the treasurer of the 
first payment of dues, which shall be $5 a year or a single payment of $100 for 
life. Annual dues shall be payable at the beginning of the year to which they 
apply, and any member whose dues are in arrears for one year may, one month 
after the mailing of a notice of such delinquency to his last known address, be 
dropped from the rolls by vote of the Council or the Executive Committee. Members 
who have been so dropped may be reinstated at any time by the payment of one 
year’s dues in advance, Only active members shall have the right to vote or to 
hold office in the Association. 

Persons not resident in the United States may be elected by the Council as 
honorary or corresponding members, and such members shall be exempt from the 
payment of dues. 


Pursuant to a resolution passed at the business meeting in December, 
1937 (dm. Hist. Rev., XLIII, 728), an amendment to the by-laws was 
adopted to make Section II read as follows: 
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The president, first vice-president, second vice-president, secretary, and treasurer 
shall be elected in the following manner. The nominating committee at such con- 
venient time prior to the 1st of September as it may determine shall invite each 
member of the Association to indicate his or her nominee for each of these offices. 
With these suggestions in mind it shall draw up a ballot of nominations which it 
shall mail to each member of the Association on or before the rst of December, and 
which it shall distribute as the official ballot at the annual business meeting. It 
shall present to this meeting orally any other nominations for these offices peti- 
tioned for to the chairman of the committee at least one day before the business 
meeting and supported by the names of twenty voting members of the Association. 
The election shall be made from these nominations at the business meeting. 

Elective members of the Council and members of the nominating committee 
shall be chosen as follows: The nominating committee shall present for each vacant 
membership on the Council and on the nominating committee two or more names, 
including the names of any persons who may be nominated by a petition carrying 
the signatures of twenty or more voting members of the Association. Nominations 
by petition must be in the hands of the chairman of the nominating committee by 
November rst. The nominating committee shall present these nominations to the 
members of the Association in the ballot distributed by mail as described above. 
The members of the Association shall make their choice from among these nomina- 
tions and return their ballots for counting not later than the 20th of December at 
6 p. m. No vote received after that time shall be valid. The votes shall be counted 
and checked in such manner as the nominating committee shall prescribe, and 
shall then be sealed in a box and deposited in the Washington office of the Asso- 
ciation, where they shall be kept for at least a year. The results of the election shall 
be announced at the annual business meeting. In case of a tie choice shall be made 
at the annual business meeting from among the candidates receiving the highest 
equal vote, 


This amendment made no change in the method of electing the executive 
officers of the Association but merely in the method of electing members 
of the Council and of the nominating committee. ` 

In order to bring the constitution into conformity with the foregoing 
amendment to the by-laws, Article V, Section II, sentence 1, relating to the 
election of members of the Council, was amended by substituting “in the 
manner provided in the By-Laws” for “at the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation”. 

Section ITI of the by-laws was amended to read as follows: 


The nominating committee shall consist of five members, each of whom shall 
serve a term of two years. In the 1939 election two new members shall be elected; 
in 1940, three; and this alternation shall continue thereafter, except in the case of 
elections to complete unexpired terms. If vacancies on the nominating committee 
occur between the time of the annual elections, the nominating committee shall fill 
them by direct ad interim appointments. 


A motion was made looking to the holding of meetings of members of 
the Association interested in European history, resident in the Mississippi 
Valley, at the time of the annual meeting of the Association in the years 
when the Association does not meet in the West, such meetings to be held 
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at central points in the Mississippi Valley. This proposal was referred to the 
Committee of Ten for recommendation. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FOR 1937-38 


The Executive Council of the Association held one meeting during the 
year, on December 27 at Chicago. The Executive Committee of the Council 
met three times during the year: March 6, October 1, November 13. 

All of the activities of the Association hereafter to be noted are in gen- 
eral charge of the Executive Secretary, under the immediate direction of 
the Executive Committee and subject to the general control of the Executive 
Council. 

Tue American HisroricaL Review. During the current year the 
Review has been edited by Professor Robert L. Schuyler from the editorial 
offices at 535 West r1gth Street, New York City. The total cost of editing 
the’ Review amounted to $6600. The net cost of printing the Review, after 
deducting the contribution of the publishers to editorial expenses and the 
Association’s share of profits of publication, amounted to $2171.91, making a 
total cost of $8771.91, or about $2.64 per member, a reduction of 17 cents 
per member from the corresponding figure last year. The explanation of 
this reduction lies chiefly in the fact that there was a very considerable 
increase (55 per cent) in the Association's share of the profits of publica- 
tion, arising out of increase in circulation, increase in advertising, and 
decrease‘in the purchases of paper stock by reason of large purchases during 
the preceding year. The following paragraphs are quoted from the report 
of the Managing Editor: 


Volume XLII of the Review (October, 1937-July, 1938) carried 1020 pages, 
including an annual index of 38 pages, as compared with 890 pages in Volume 
XLII. The total number of Articles, Notes and Suggestions, and Documents was 
21, the same as in Volume XLII. The increase in the number of pages is explained 
by the marked increase in the number of books reviewed and noticed and the 
increase in the number of articles listed. Volume XLII contains 261 reviews as 
against 241 in Volume XLII and 468 notices as against 249. That is to say, the 
reviews and notices totaled 729 as compared with 490 in Volume XLII, an increase 
of 49 per cent. The total number of articles listed was 2314 as compared with 
1859 in Volume XLII, an increase of almost 25 per cent. 

During the period covered by this report 111 Articles, Notes and Suggestions, 
and Documents were submitted, as compared with 84 during the preceding twelve 
months. Of these, 23 were accepted, 86 rejected, and 2 are still under consideration. 
It will be noted that the number of submissions was considerably larger in 1937-38 
than in 1936-37. Twelve major articles were published, including the presidential 
address and the memoir of Dr. Jameson. The account of the annual meeting of 
the American Historical Association, which customarily appears in the April issue, 
was omitted because many of the papers presented were to be published in a 
separate volume. Of the articles, 3 were in the field of European history, 3 in 
American history, 1 each in Franco-American, Anglo-Spanish, and Near Eastern 
history, and 1 in Japanese historiography. There were 5 Notes and Suggestions, 
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2 in European history, and 1 each in Anglo-American, Anglo-Caribbean, and 
Eranco-American history. Four documents or collections of documents were pub- 
lished, 2 in American, 1 in Anglo-American, and 1 in Europear history. 

The Ten Year Index, which is now in galley, should be ready for distribution 
by December 1. The Macmillan Company have advised me that the cost of pub- 
lishing the Index will be covered by a subscription of about five hundred. As 
more than this number of individuals and libraries have indicated their desire to 
purchase the Index and as some additional subscriptions may be anticipated, it 
would seem that the publication of the Index will not reduce the profits payable 
to the Association by the Macmillan Company. 


Social Epucation. During the current year Social Education has been 
edited by Professor Erling M. Hunt from the editorial o:hces, 204 Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University. The arrangements for publishing the 
magazine, with the co-operation of the National Council for the Social 
Studies and the American Book Company, were set forth at length in the 
report of the Executive Secretary for 1937. The following paragraphs are 
quoted from the report of the Executive Board of the magazine: 


Social Education has continued publication in accordance with the policies 
reported a year ago. It is directed mainly to teachers in secondary schools, with 
some attention, however, to teacher training and to the elementary school. The 
692 pages of Volume I, including the nine issues of the calender year 1937, were 
concerned with history, government and civics, economics, geography, sociology, 
and current affairs, and have touched on many aspects and var:ous levels of edu- 
cation. The reviews reflect as wide an interest. In 1938 it has been possible to 
increase the amount of attention to European history, previously not adequately 
represented, . 

Both subscriptions and contributions indicate that Social Education is a national 
magazine, though the South and Southwest are somewhat under-represented. 


The expenses of the editorial office, due to responsibility for advertising sales 
and some co-operation in promotion, rose somewhat during the year. The sale of 
advertising, however, increased even more as a result of the efforts of a part-time 
advertising assistant who has relieved the editor of some business responsibility. 


The total number of subscribers to the magazine remains substantially 
what it was a year ago. There was an inevitable reaction from the intensive 
drive for subscribers which accompanied the launching of the magazine, but 
that loss has now been virtually recovered. The policy of shutting off sub- 
scriptions sharply at the date of expiration has come to be accepted by sub- 
scribers, who are co-operating increasingly in prompt renewals. The Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies is now inaugurating a systematic 
program for increasing membership which will, it is anticipated, substan- 
tially increase the circulation. 

The editorial costs of the magazine amounted to $8764.69, an increase 
of about $800 over the corresponding figure last year. Returns from ad- 
vertising and from subscriptions amounted to $4456.29, making the net 
cost of the magazine about $4300. It will be recalled that this cost is borne 
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out of special funds earmarked for the purpose and constitutes no charge 
upon the regular budget of the Association. At the end of the fiscal year 
1937-38, there was a balance of $10,816.30 in this special fund, enough to 
carry on the magazine for, perhaps, three years. Social Education is now 
generally known and seems to have established itself firmly. It needs a 
good many more subscribers if it is to get upon a self-sustaining basis, but 
the prospects for the future are bright. 

ANNUAL Report. The Proceedings of the A.H.A. for the year 1936 have 
appeared during the year in the Annual Report for 1936. Writings on 
American History for 1934 has also appeared. Writings for 1935 and Pro- 
ceedings for 1937 are in second galley proof. Both of them will appear 
early in the year 1939. Writings for 1936 is in preparation. Dr. Mayo's 
Instructions from the British Foreign Office to British Ministers in the 
United States, 1791-1812, alluded to in the report of the Executive Secretary 
for 1937, is now nearly a year overdue, but Dr. Mayo promises definite 
delivery of the manuscript soon. Money is available from the appropriation 
of the Federal government for the publication of the volumes in preparation, 
with a sufficient balance to pay for the printing of Proceedings for 1938 and 
for the Mayo volume if it is ready in time. 

Writincs ON AMERICAN History. The printing of Writings continues 
to absorb considerably more than half of the annual appropriation from the 
Federal government for printing. The committee in charge of Writings has, 
therefore, recommended to the Council that the scope of Writings be cur- 
tailed by the omission of Latin-American and Canadian items, and the 
Council has approved. It will be recalled that Dr. Lewis Hanke is publish- 
ing through the Harvard Press an annual bibliography of Latin-American 
items. 

The Federal government provides funds for printing Writings, but the 
preparation of them for the press has to be separately financed. These 
editorial costs amount to approximately $2000 a year, which is raised by 
contributions from a number of historical societies, the Association con- 
tributing about one third. This arrangement involves an annual passing 
of the hat and places the whole enterprise, certainly one of the most im- 
portant activities of the Association, on a more precarious footing than it 
ought to be. The committee appointed to supervise the publication of 
Writings was invited to explore the possibilities of raising a separate endow- 
ment for the purpose as a memorial to Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, but this 
matter has now been assigned to a special committee. 

The Cumulative Index of Writings, being prepared by David M. 
Matteson and financed by a special grant from the American Council of 
Learned Societies, is progressing slowly. The editor is not yet prepared to 
promise when it will be completed. 

ALBERT J. Beverince MemMoRIAL Funn Pusrications. During the year 
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the Committee has published the letters of James Gillespie Birney, edited 
by Dwight L. Dumond. The editorial expenses of this project were borne 
elsewhere, but publication costs were paid out of the Beveridge Fund. The 
Committee, whose publications heretofore have been confined to source 
material, is now planning to publish a series of monographs on American 
history. This series will be restricted to short books—not over 75,000 words 
in length—which will be significant contributions to American history and 
which will be written with distinction. The Committee has also undertaken 
to provide funds for an essay prize in American history, to be awarded — 
biennially and to take the place of the Justin Winsor Prize, which is now 
maintained by the Association by private contributions from a group of its 
members and which will be discontinued. The new prize will be for $200, 
will be known as the Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Prize, and will be 
awarded by a committee appointed by the Council for the purpose. The 
conditions governing the award of the prize will be the same as those of 
the Justin Winsor Prize, with the additional attraction that prize winning 
essays, if they appear to have sufficient merit, will be published by the 
Beveridge Fund Committee in its monograph series. 

LirrLeTon-Griswo tp Funp Pustications. The Littleton-Griswold Com- 
mittee has, during the year, undertaken to ascertain by personal inspection 
what colonial records seem to be particularly worthy of publication. The 
Secretary of the Committee has accordingly examined the state archives from 
Maine to Florida but has not yet presented his report for consideration. The 
Chairman of the Committee reports as follows: 

During the past year work has been nearly completed on Dr. Farrell’s volume 
of “Reports of the Superior Court of Connecticut, 1772-73”, which will be our 
next publication. It is hoped that the collaboration on this volume of Dean Charles 
E. Clark of the Yale School of Law will not be rendered impossitle by his appoint- 
ment as a member of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals of the Second 
Circuit. “The Minute Book of the Common Pleas and Quarter Sessions, 1684-1730”, 
of Bucks County, Pennsylvania (to be supplemented by materials erroneously 
bound in a Sessions Docket of 1715-30), has been microfilmed, a typewritten 
transcript thereof is far advanced toward completion, and the editors, Mr. Sprogell 
and Mr. Fitzroy, have made considerable progress in their labors. Owing to various 
causes, less progress can be reported upon the New Jersey volume, “The Minutes 
of the Supreme Court of West New Jersey, 1681-1709”. A second Connecticut 
volume is under consideration. It would contain the records of the Court of 
Assistants of Connecticut, 1665-71, and would be edited by Mr. Norbert Lacy, 
with some collaboration by a lawyer in the interpretation of the materials. It would 
have much the same special appeal to the bar that Mr. Farrell’s volume will have. 

CArNzEGIE RevoLVING Funp PuBLIcATIONS. The committee in charge of 
this Fund has undertaken to publish three volumes: H. I. Priestley's France 
Overseas, O. P. Chitwood's Life of John Tyler, and J. T. Horton’s Life of 
James Kent. The first of these, which is now in press, was subsidized to 
the extent of $1000 by the University of California. The other two are 
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being prepared for the printer. At the end of the fiscal year the balance 
standing to the credit of this Fund was $6814.55. The Chairman of the 
Committee writes as follows: 


Since a good share of this sum will be used up in the publication of these three 
volumes, and since receipts from sales are extremely meager (note receipts as 
follows: 1936, $1742.94; 1937, $1322.32; 1938, $883.69), it is obvious that for the 
future the Committee can accept only an occasional manuscript. It is our unani- 
mous judgment, to quote one of my colleagues, that hereafter “publication by our 
Committee ought to be in the nature of an accolade—a recognition of really dis- 
tinctive work,” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF American Travel. The plans of the committee in 
charge of this project, outlined in the report of the Executive Secretary for 
1937, have, unfortunately, not been carried forward further because of lack 
of funds. | 

Tue ConsTITUTION REcoNSIDERED. A large number of the papers read 
at the meeting of the Association in Philadelphia on the occasion of the 
sesquicentennial of the United States Constitution have been edited by the 
Executive Secretary and published under the title The Constitution Recon- 
sidered by the Columbia University Press. All expenses of publication ex- 
cept editorial expenses have been borne by the Press, and provision has 
been made for a generous royalty to the Association. An advance of $500 
against royalties has been made by the Press for editorial expenses. —. 

COMMITTEE ON Historica. Source MATERIALS. This Committee con- 
tinues to play a very important part in co-operating with the Historical 
Records Survey, carried on under the direction of Dr. Luther Evans through 
nationwide relief projects of the Works Progress Administration. There can 
be no doubt at all that Dr. Evans and his associates are producing a survey 
of historical records in this country, both Federal and local, which will place 
at the command of students the most comprehensive guide of historical 
source materials available in any country in the world. Space does not serve 
to record the progress of this work. Members of the Association are urged 
to follow the reports of the Committee on Historical Source Materials as 
they are printed in the Annual Report. A few extracts from the report of 
the Chairman of the Committee for 1938 are quoted here. 


Work on the inventory of federal archives outside the District of Columbia 
was begun on January 1, 1936.... Archives of the field offices of the executive 
offices were first inventoried, and then work was undertaken on the archives of the 
independent agencies. By December 1, 1938, the work of preparing inventory 
reports upon the archives of the executive departments was virtually completed, 
though that on the archives of the independent agencies was not more than half 
done... . The first publication in this series is to contain reports on the admin- 
istration of the survey, acknowledgments, and general discussions of location, 
condition, and content of the federal archives within a particular state. The suc- 
ceeding publications in the series relate to the archives of the judiciary, to the 
archives of the executive departments (except the Department of State), and to the 
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archives of other major units of the federal government. . . . By December 1, the 
editorial work on the series pertaining to the judiciary was 38 per cent completed, 
with 5 publications issued . . . work on the series pertaining to the executive 
departments (excepting the Department of State and the Post Office Department) 
was 43 per cent completed, with 64 publications issued. . . . Editorial work on 
the series pertaining to the independent agencies was just begun, with 15 publica- 
tions issued. oe 

Work on the inventory of state and local archives was begun . . . in the 
winter of 1935. Greatest progress has been made in the inventory of county 
archives, .. . By December 1, first drafts of such inventories had been prepared 
for 2031 counties, or approximately 66 per cent of the total . . . inventories had 
been issued for 146 counties, or approximately 5 per cent of the total. Certain of 
the published inventories are conspicuous for the excellence of the essays they 
contain on the historical background of the county governments, on their organi- 
zation and records system, and on the housing, care, and accessibility of the 
records. Considerable progress has also been made on the inventorying of munici- 
pal and town archives. ... 

In addition to the work in public records, the Historical Records Survey has 
secured inventories of church records. By December 1, the records of 51,468 
churches had been listed, or approximately 28 per cent of the total... . 

Work on’ manuscript resources has not progressed as far as work on archival 
materials. At its meeting in December, 1936, the Committee on Historical Source 
Materials . . . suggested that the . . . Survey include in its program a prelim- 
inary survey of institutions in this country to determine the volume of manuscript 
material in their custody. . . . In accordance with this suggestian, the Historical 
Records Survey has secured information by submitting questionnaires to custodians 
of manuscript resources in various depositories. By December 1, questionnaires 
were returned from approximately goo institutions. . . . While accurate estimates 
on the amount of work done on manuscript collections can not be made, plans 
have been developed for the inventorying of manuscript collections in most states. 


The Committee on Historical Source Materials concludes: 


1. that the work of inventorying the archival resources of the country is pro- 
ceeding in a commendable manner, and that its continuance, through public 
appropriations for that purpose, should be ensured, and that, therefore; this 
work merits the endorsement which the Committee on Historical Source 
Materials has given it in a letter directed to the Honorable Harry Hopkins, 

2. that the editorial work upon the inventory reports upon archival resources 
is proceeding apace, but that the publication of the results is lagging behind 
somewhat, and that, therefore, the Committee on Historical Source Mate- 
rials might consider means to facilitate the publication of the results, 

3. that the work of bringing the manuscript resources of tke country under 
control has resulted in a preliminary survey of depositories, which is basic 
to the development of a.long-range program of work upon manuscript col- 
lections as such, and that the actual work upon manuscript collections has 
just begun. 


The Committee recommends that the Association consider the advis- 
ability of producing, on the basis of the work done by the Survey, a com- 
prehensive guidé, to be published by the Association. It also suggests that 
the co-operation of its members be invited in securing appraisals of manu- 
script collections utilized by them in their several researches. 
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But the point upon which the Committee lays most stress is the desir- 
ability that American historical scholars should recognize the fundamental 
importance of the work being done by Dr. Evans and his associates, the 
high quality of the reports they have published, and the need of supporting 
their efforts in every possible way. Foundations have been laid for a com- 
prehensive survey and appraisal of the enormous mass of historical material 
preserved in this country in public and private collections. Much has been 
done to impress upon public officials and private owners the importance of 
preserving this material and of making it accessible. The Amerian His- 
torical Association, through its Committee on Historical Source Materials, 
has watched the progress of the H.R. Survey with a very critical eye. From 
an attitude of skepticism it has been converted to-an attitude of complete 
endorsement, and it has been able to render to Dr. Evans and his associates 
much valuable service. The American Historical Association is in a position 
to speak on the subject, and to speak with authority, and it should raise its 
voice in no uncertain tones, not only in praise of what has already been 
done, but in emphasizing the importance of carrying the work forward 
indefinitely. The W.P.A. has made the venture possible, but the business of 
listing, arranging, preserving, and editing the manuscript material upon 
which the history of-these United States must be based should be on a foot- 
ing independent of work relief, and made a permanent and important part 
of the work of the Federal government. 

COMMITTEE ON AMERICANA For COLLEGE LIBRARIES. The colleges par- 
ticipating in the so-called “McGregor Plan”, which is administered by this 
Committee, are: Dartmouth, Mount Holyoke, Allegheny, William and 
Mary, Wake Forest, Emory University, Wesleyan College for Women, 
Florida State College for Women, Birmingham-Southern, Western Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Carleton, Albion, Baylor University, 
Pomona, Mills. The Chairman of this Committee writes as follows: 


In reviewing the work of the year, we may say that the colleges were so alert 
to this opportunity that practically every one had spent, or committed, its entire 
$1000 long before the first half of the year was completed. The job of your Com- 
mittee is to get the books. As you know, we submit catalogues to the colleges, and 
the resulting duplications of orders keep us busy finding other copies of books 
_ which several colleges may have wanted. 


æ -. v . . + . a . * » . . 


Naturally we find the widest divergence among the colleges as to what con- 
stitutes “rare Americana” within the sense of their particular needs. We are help- 
ing build up a collection of rare Kentuckiana at Bowling Green, where a rare 
Kentucky imprint or an early edition of Daniel Boone means more than a 17th 
century New England tract, and may be even harder to get. Albion, Carleton, 
Baylor, Allegheny, Mount Holyoke, Dartmouth and others are inclined to accept 
the words “rare Americana” in their widest sense. Some of the colleges are really 
trying to specialize in books which will be useful to their communities as well as 
to their own students. All of these policies have merit, when we consider their 
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individual wants, needs and aspirations. It is dificult for your Committee to lay 
down rigid rules of book selection for colleges so widely distributed, and there- 
fore your Committee is being guided by the late Mr. McGregor's more general 
principle: “be helpful”. 


Funds for the operation of the Americana Plan are contributed by the 
Trustees of the McGregor Fund. At present their appropriation amounts to 
about $15,000 a year. Operating expenses for the calendar year 1938 showed 
an excess of income over expenditures of about $500. This surplus will 
probably enable us to add one more college to our list of participants. 

ComMITTEE ON Ranio. The Director of the A.H.A. radio program re- 
- ports as follows: 


Early in 1938, the Educational Department of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, of which Dr. James Rowland Angell is Educational Advisor, became very 
much interested in the work of the Radio Committee. The Keith Fund, which 
had been one of the benefactors of the experimental series in 1937, had made a 
new grant of $1000 to the Radio Committee. This grant was made on condition 
that it be met by sufficient funds to finance a series of at least ten talks. The 
National Broadcasting Company agreed to give free time or. the air and to 
duplicate the grant of the Keith Fund at the rate of $100 a week for ten weeks. 
The Radio Committee felt, and Dr. Angell and Mr. Dunham of the N.B.C. agreed, 
that the broadcaster was a matter of great importance, that he should be chosen 
with great care and should be paid for the job. Various possible broadcasters were 
interviewed and tested for the new series. We were very fortunate in securing the 
services of Mr. Cesar Saerchinger as broadcaster of the talks. Mr. Saerchinger was 
at one time Berlin correspondent for the New York Post. He was for several years 
the European representative of the Columbia Broadcasting System. He combines 
with a knowledge of how to reach people, a broad cultural background and 
familiarity with international affairs, and an enthusiastic endorsement of the ideas 
and ideal of the Radio Committee. At the end of the ten broadcasts, which ran 
from March 4th to May 6th, the N.B.C. was anxious to do three more talks. 
Through the generosity of the Keith Fund, we were enabled to do them. 

The talks in the series of March-May, 1938, were published by the Columbia 
University Press in The Bulletin of the Story Behind the Headlines. This Bulletin 
contained, in addition to the talk, a short critical bibliography on the subject of 
the talk, and a second article on some subject of general interest, either historical 
or current. The Bulletin was sold for ten cents a copy, and involved no charge 
upon the budget of the Committee. 

The Story Behind the Headlines started its 1938-39 series with a grant from 
the Keith Fund sufficient to enable it to carry on for thirteen broadcasts. The 
National Broadcasting Company in addition to providing the time over the net- 
work, is providing two thirds of the money for the program, Shortly after the 
beginning of the series this fall, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
made a grant to the Radio Committee which will make it possible to continue the 
program, after the money from the Keith Fund is exhausted, through the season. 

The Columbia University Press is again publishing the Bulletin, which is edited 
by the Director of the program at the Philadelphia office of the A.HLA., selling 
for ten cents a copy or $2 for twenty-six issues. 


These radio talks are making an important contribution to the develop- 
ment of the radio as a medium for the transmission of popular education 
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along sound lines. The Radio Committee has heretofore succeeded in 
financing its own operations without any charge upon the Association— 
thanks chiefly to the indefatigable efforts of Mrs. Evelyn Plummer Braun, 
Director. It is to be hoped that sooner or later this enterprise can be put 
upon a more stable basis, so that the energies of the Director may be con- 
fined to its educational aspects and not scattered in a constant effort to 
provide the necessary funds. 

The attention of members of the Association is particularly directed to 
the Bulletin, and especially to the critical bibliographies which it prints upon 
the historical background of matters of immediate contemporary interests. 
These selected bibliographies are prepared by recognized experts and have 
proved to be of great value for teachers of modern history, both in schools 
and colleges, and for all those who are seeking guidance for sound reading 
in modern history. 

THe Union LimrarY CATALOGUE OF THE PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN 
AREA. This project, sponsored by the A.H.A., is now a very important 
bibliographical agency for the Philadelphia metropolitan area. It not only 
provides a central point at which the library resources of the whole area 
can be consulted, but it is also doing much to develop a spirit of co-operation 
among Philadelphia libraries. Furthermore, the Philadelphia catalogue has 
become a model for the development of regional union catalogues through- 
out the country, and its director is coming to be recognized as one of the 
foremost experts in the world on all problems connected with cataloguing 
technique. A project is now on foot to develop a community research 
center in Philadelphia with the union catalogue as its nucleus, and a 
grant has been made by the Carnegie Corporation to finance the preparation 
of plans for such a center. This is an example of the sort of enterprise 
which the Association is in a position to promote and which is of incal- 
culable value to historical scholarship. ) 

PRIZES OFFERED BY THE ASSOCIATION. Four prizes were available for 
award at the December meeting: the Jusserand Medal, the George Louis 
Beer Prize, the John H. Dunning Prize, and the Herbert Baxter Adams 
Prize. Three of these were awarded: the George Louis Beer Prize to René 
Albrecht-Carrié for his study, Italy at the Paris Peace Conference (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1938); the John H. Dunning Prize to 
Robert A. East for his study, Business Enterprise in the American Revolu- 
tionary Era (New York, Columbia University Press, 1938); the Herbert 
Baxter Adams Prize to McCandless Wilson for his monograph, French 
Foreign Policy during the Administration of Cardinal Fleury, 1726-1743: A 
Study in Diplomacy and Commercial Development. The Jusserand Medal 
was not awarded, and by vote of the Council the practice of awarding it 
has been discontinued. 

There has, on the whole, been a much more gratifying response to these 
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prizes this year. than heretofore. Five essays were submitted for the Beer 
Prize, ten for the Adams Prize, fourteen for the Dunning Prize. The 
Chairman of the Beer Prize Committee believes that the prizes should have 
greater publicity. The Chairman of the Adams Prize is much gratified at 
the large number and high quality of works submitted in competition. An 
excellent example of what may be done by the vigorous efforts of the 
chairman of a prize committee to give publicity to the prize is presented in 
the report of Dr. Kathleen Bruce, Chairman of the John H. Dunning Prize 
Committee. Miss Bruce writes as follows: 


On being informed by the Executive Secretary of the vote of the Executive 
Committee, and the necessity for quick action on the part of the Dunning Prize 
Committee, the Chairman of the Committee immediately set to work to do a 
thorough job in the way of giving the prize publicity. A mimeographed request to 
editors to print a notice of the change in the date of the award, the last date on 
which works might be submitted, and the address of the Chairman to whom 
competing works should be sent, was dispatched to the editors of 68 historical 
publications listed in the HanbsooK of historical societies in the United States and 
Canada, these being all who seemed to have the facilities for printing such a 
notice. Essentially the same notice, accompanied by a personal letter, was sent as a 
news item to the editors of book reviews of 15 of the greater newspapers between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. . . . Instructions entitled “Notice for the Governance 
of Competitors for the Dunning Prize of the American Historical Association”, 
based on the standard regulations of the Association, were then prepared .. . 
and a copy dispatched, usually in the return mail, to each person who requested 
more information. In due course, the Chairman received 98 inquiries from 49 men 
and 49 women together representing 27 states, and the District of Columbia, which 
testifies to the generous response of the historical and newspaper editors in print 
ing without charge the original notice sent out by the Chairman. 


‘BratiocrapHy oF British Hisrory, 1714-89. The status of this enterprise 
was described in the report of the Executive Secretary for 1937. It will be 
recalled that Dr. Stanley Pargellis has assumed editorial responsibility for 
the work. His task has been that of editing material supp-ied by English 
contributors and of supplementing it when necessary. Dr. Pargellis writes 
as follows: 


I write to report progress on the Bibliography. .. . The sections on Military: 
History, Political Theory, Historiography, and Education are nearly finished and 
ready for copying. Of these only the last was turned over to me in a shape fit to 
publish, and I have found few errors and made few changes in it. The first two 
had to be completely redone and the third is a new section, not included in the 
original bibliography. The section on Biography has been expanded into the form 
of a list of books to be consulted in running down information on obscure persons 
in the period. It should be one of the most useful sections in the book. The rather 
brief section on the reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission I have en- 
larged into a detailed list of materials arranged by those eighteeath century per- 
sons whose papers are described or calendared. Sections on colonial history, art, 
architecture, philosophy, and English literature I have been able to assign to com- 
petent people here. 
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How soon this job will be finished I can not say. It moves slowly, and there 
seem to be few sections that can pass without careful checking and revision. 1 
have this year two and perhaps three assistants who will have to be trained; the 
subvention voted by the Council of the Royal Historical Society, which Professor 
Bellot has sent on to me, should do little more than provide for clerical work.’ 


In this connection it will be recalled that there is a plan afoot for a new 
edition of Dr. Charles Gross’s The Sources and Literature of English His- 
tory ... to about 1485. The enterprise is sponsored by the Royal Histori- 
cal Society in England, and by the American Council of Learned Societies, 
the Mediaeval Academy, and the American Historical Association in Amer- 
ica. Professor William E. Lunt of Haverford College, one of our most dis- 
tinguished medievalists and an old student of Dr. Gross, has been selected 
as editor. 

INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF HISTORICAL Sciences. This year Mr. 
Waldo G. Leland, for many years the representative of the A.H.A. on the 
International Committee and one of its most vigorous and effective mem- 
bers, becomes its chairman. He writes as follows: 


During 1938, the quinquennial International Congress of Historical Sciences 
was held in Zurich, August 28-September 4, and at the same time, as required by 
the Constitution, there was held the general assembly of the International Com- 
mittee. i 

An account of the Congress which is published in abridged form in the 
January number of The American Historical Review is appended to this report, 
as is also an account of the general assembly of the Committee, and these ap- 
pendices should be considered as the main part of my report. 

In this section of the report 1 beg to deal chiefly with the participation of the 
American Historical Association in the work of the International Committee. 

The International Committee of Historical Sciences was created chiefly through 
the initiative of the représentatives of the American Historical Association in the 
Brussels Congress of 1923; a large share of its financial support has been secured 
through applications presented to the Rockefeller Foundation in the name of the 
Association; for the first eight years of the Committee’s existence, I served as its 
treasurer, and its legal headquarters were during that time set up in Washington, 
near the headquarters of the Association. 

It is not too much to say that without the initiative, interest, and support of the 
Association, the International Committee would not have been organized, or, if 
organized, it could have maintained itself only with the greatest difficulty. 

At the present moment, more than ever the Committee needs the active interest 
of the Association. If the international organizations of scholars that have been 
formed since the World War are to be kept in activity and even in being during 
the period of extreme difficulty through which the world is passing, it will be only 
through the exercise of patience and forbearance, the avoidance of emotional 
explosions, and the achievement of mutual understanding. We must not forget that . 
throughout the world, scholars, whatever their political views may be, are mostly 
men of good will, such as we like to think that we ourselves are, and we must not 
hold them responsible for situations and conditions over which they have little or 
no influence. 

More than most, American scholars have a grave responsibility in these times 
to help maintain the intellectual balance of the world. 


` 
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One of the most effective ways in which we can meet our responsibility is by 
friendly and effective collaboration with our colleagues of other countries th 
useful undertakings, and our relation to the International Committee affords 
abundant opportunity for such co-operation. 

In the first place I. may assume that the Association desires to maintain its 
representation in the International Committee, and to contribute its financial 
support in the form of the annual dues, which are set at 250 Swiss francs, but 
which the larger countries have of late accepted to be of 300 francs. (The amount 
in sterling has not yet been determined.) 

In the second place 1 beg to urge that the Association make a special effort to 
aid the publications of the International Committee to become self-supporting. This 
is particularly important in the case of the International Bibliography of Historical 
Sciences and the Bulletin of the International Committee. 

The first of these is published annually, contains over 6000 items, selected by 
collaborating editors in different countries, and is an indispensable tool of research. 
The tenth volume, just published, covers the year 1936, and the lag is being 
gradually reduced. The price of the annual volume is at present $6.00 and in order 
for the bibliography to become self-supporting almost 1000 copies must be sold. 
Of this number at least Zoo should be sold in the United States; the present distri- 
bution is ca. 80. It is recommended that a special effort be made in 1939, through 
personal solicitation, to persuade university and college libraries, and departments 
of history, to subscribe to the Bibliography and to purchase back numbers, which 
can be secured at a substantial reduction. 

It is also recommended that the American editorial contribution of biblio- 
graphical items (historical works produced in the United States) be continued, at 
an annual cost of $200, of which 1 agree to be responsible for one half, expecting 
to secure it from another source, 

The second publication, the Bulletin, is published quarterly. At present only ca. 
20 subscriptions come from the United States. Here again a personal effort should 
be made to secure from 200 to 300 subscriptions from libraries, departments, and 
individuals, The price in 1939 will probably be less than $2. The contents of the 
Bulletin are miscellaneous; they include reports from the various Commissions 
(History Teaching, Iconography, History of Enlightened Despotism, History of 
the Press, etc.), the proceedings of the Committee, abstracts of papers read at the 
international congresses, and extended summaries of historical works in languages 
not generally read by the mapority of Western scholars. A small committee has 
been appointed to plan the improvement of the Bulletin. Y make no recommenda- 
tion of direct financial support by the Association, but urge that the good offices 
of the Association be made available for the extension of the circulation in the 
United States. . ' 


In this connection let me remark that several of these publications are due to 
American suggestion: the Bibliography was proposed by Dr. Jameson as was also 
the List of Diplomatic Representatives; the History of the Press was proposed by 
E. Malcolm Carroll of Duke University, while the History cf Constitutions, of 
which two volumes have appeared, was proposed by myself. 


Dr. Leland has expressed so well the significance of the work of the 
International Committee, not only as an instrument for the promotion of 
historical scholarship, but also—at this critical juncture in human affairs— 
for the promotion of international understanding and good will, that it 
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would be gratuitous to add to it. The Council of the Association has taken 
action in accordance with Dr. Leland’s concrete suggestions and recom- 
mends to the membership at large their personal co-operation in promoting 
the objectives and the other activities of the Committee. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws 1 

A New Maeazine or History. For some years the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Council has been interesting itself in the development of plans 
for the establishment of a magazine of history which should be non- 
professional in character and should aim at the wide dissemination of sound 
history in popular form to the public at large. In the spring of 1938 a self- 
constituted committee of historians in and about New York City, at least 
three of whom were prominent members of the Association, undertook to 
formulate plans for such a magazine. They drew up a concrete proposal 
for the consideration of the Executive Committee in the early summer. So 
far as the Association was involved, they asked the Association to assume 
control over the personnel of the board of editors of the new magazine, and 
to create for the benefit of subscribers to the new magazine an associate 
membership in the Association without voting power. They proposed to 
relieve the Association of all financial responsibility, and to raise $300,000 
for financing the venture. The terms of this plan were considered care- 
fully by the Executive Committee at two separate meetings and were finally 
approved by the Executive Committee by a vote of five to one, Mr. Merk 
dissenting. The plan was then referred to the Council, and the Council, by 
a close vote, also approved it. It was then laid before the Association at the 
Annual Meeting in the form of resolutions, the first of which invited the 
Association to endorse in principle the idea of a popular magazine, to be 
controlled by the Association. The second invited the Association to assume 
control over the personnel of the board of editors of the new magazine; and 
the third asked for an amendment to the Constitution which would make 
possible the creation of associate membership without voting power. Debate 
in the Annual Meeting was confined to the general resolution inviting the 
endorsement of the principle. By a close vote this resolution was tabled 
and, therefore, the whole proposal, so far as the Association is involved, 
was shelved for at least a year. 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. The Chairman of the Membership Commit- 
tee writes as follows: 

No formal Membership Committee was made up by the Chairman as it was 
thought better to use a changing group from year to year. With the valuable 
assistance of the previous Chairman of this Committee, R. C. Miller of Wayne 
University, the entire problem of membership maintenance in the Association was 


considered last winter and spring. Especially valuable was an. April conference at 
Indianapolis where the problem was discussed at length by the Treasurer of the 


1 This section of the report has been omitted because the amendments have been dealt 
with in the account of the annual business meeting given above.——Eb, 
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Association, Solon J. Buck, Mr. Miller, and myself. At least partly as a result of 
this meeting several fundamental changes were made in our system of maintaining 
our membership, 

Most important of these was the new policy inaugurated by the Treasurer of 
dealing with members who have become delinquent by non-payment of dues. The 
new system replaces the older, formal notices to such delinquents, with well. 
phrased, signed letters from the Treasurer, and where that is ineffective with a 
similar “follow-up” letter that, while entirely dignified, gives every indication of 
being more effective in securing renewals. The importance of this new procedure 
will be appreciated when it is understood that the annual loss of members has 
been so large in the past that the Membership Committee has been like the char- 
acter in Alice in Wonderland—it has had to run as fast as it could in order to 
stay in the same place. 

A change was also made in the system of treating new members. Under the 
older system a young scholar who felt he had arrived at the period of affluence 
where he could at least afford to join the Association might be surprised, if he 
sent in his membership near the end of the year, to receive immediately the three 
back numbers of the Review for that year, and within three months the current 
number, together with a bill for his next year’s dues. It seemed clear that this 
practice had created considerable bad feeling toward the Association in the past 
and accounted in part for the high rate of membership loss. The new policy per- 
mits memberships to begin with any quarter and entails some extra work upon 
the office of the Treasurer. . 

A third innovation was to inaugurate a system of deferred dues payments for 
our spring recruiting campaign. This applies almost entirely to securing member- 
ships from graduating students who sometimes find the dues a serious drain at 
that time. Actually the change is merely one of encouraging the prospective mem- 
ber to indicate his intention to join, with the statement that he will be billed for 
his dues in the autumn. Actually he does not become a member or receive his copy 
of the Review until his dues are paid. It is thought that this procedure will have 
a favorable effect in stimulating new memberships. 

A campaign for new members was instituted in all the important centers of 
graduate instruction last spring. In a few cases this was started too late to be of 
maximum effectiveness, usually because of delay caused by the diffculty of finding 
a staff member to undertake the work. In most cases someone went out of his or 
her way to call graduate students’ attention to the desirability of membership and 
to place in their hands copies of the new folders on the work of the Association, 
The results were uneven from institution to institution, chiefly because of differ- 
ences in the enthusiasm of the staff members who undertook the task. 

The previous Committee on Membership made its largest campaign in 1937, 
and consequently it seemed wise not to make a nation-wide campaign in 1938. 
Instead it was decided to confine the campaign to the area from which the Chicago 
meeting will draw extensive attendance. Later Michigan and Tennessee were 
eliminated from the area because of the thorough campaign in those states last year. 


Data for gains and losses in membership for the full year ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1938, reveals a gross gain in membership of 414, as compared with 
a gross gain of 389 for a twelve-month period last year. The net gain for 
the year was 188, as compared with 152 for the twelve months previous. 
The geographical distribution of members is as follows: Atlantic Seaboard, 
1838; Mississippi Valley, 1197; Pacific Coast, 284; dependencies, 3; other 
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countries, 104. The year’s increase in members was chiefly in the following 
states: New York (52), Illinois (47), District of Columbia (42), Penn- 
sylvania (37), Mississippi (23), Ohio (19), California (18), Indiana (16), 
Wisconsin (15), Michigan (11), Connecticut (10). In all other states, there 
were less than 10 new members, with no new ones at all in ten states: 6 west 
of the Rockies, 3 in the Mississippi Valley, and 1 on the Atlantic Seaboard. 
As compared with the last five years, the net gain this year is very gratifying. 
In general, we have added new members at the rate of about ro per cent a 
year, but we are still losing too many old members, and too many of our 
members are still behind in the payment of their dues. 

THe FINANCES OF THE Association. The report of the Board of Trustees, 
distributed with the report of the Treasurer at the Annual Meeting, reveals 
the fact that the net result of the year’s management of the investments of 
the Association has been a decrease in the market value of the securities 
held by the Association from $239,530.36 to $214,182.25, a decrease of about 
10% per cent, while the income from investments has decreased from $9896 
to $8069, a decrease of over 18 per cent. This striking decrease both in 
principal and in income reflects, of course, the general decline in security 
values and a very considerable decrease in dividend payments. The marked 
recovery in security values since August 31, 1938, would make an inventory 
of securities today considerably higher. 

The Chairman of the Board writes: “The Board of Trustees regards 
the portfolio as an exceptionally strong one, and though it realized the im- 
portance of a good return on investments, its chief objective is and will re- 
main security of principal.” 

The charges made by the Fiduciary Trust Company for the manage- 
ment of securities amounted during the fiscal year to $946.68; the brokerage 
charges on purchases and sales of securities amounted to $95.20. The Board 
of Trustees itself fled no expense account. 

A detailed statement of the operating finances of the Association at the 
end of the fiscal year is presented in the Treasurer’s Report, which was dis- 
tributed to the members of the Association at the Annual Meeting. Operat- 
ing expenses for the fiscal year were less by $155.02 than had been estimated 
in the budget. Operating receipts exceeded estimates by $2372, the impor- 
tant items of increase being in receipts from membership fees and receipts 
from registration fees. The net result was that the A.H.A. for the first time 
in five years spent less than it received and its budget is in balance. This 
illustrates the futility of prophecy. The Executive Secretary in his report 
last year declared we were certainly not yet in sight of a balanced budget. 
The Finance Committee prophesied last year that we should have exhausted 
all our reserve of income and be actually in the red by 1940. They have 
now changed their tune and prophesy that we shall be over $2000 to the 
good in that year. But in any case we are perilously near the Plimsoll mark. 
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We must increase our income or else we can not expand our activities as 
we should in the nature of things do. Our income from endowment is not 


likely to show any marked increase unless we increase our endowment. 


Our income from dues is our most promising source of increasing revenues. 
Once again we must stress every effort to get new members and to hold 
fast to our old members. In this connection, we must never forget that the 
best of all possible ways to increase the number of our supporters is to en- 
large the scope of our activities and increase our usefulness. 

Convers Reap, Executive Secretary. 


THE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1939 


President: William Scott Ferguson, Harvard University. 

First Vice-President: Max Farrand, Henry E. Huntington Library and Art 
Gallery, San Marino, California. 

Second Vice-President: James Westfall Thompson, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Secretary: Dexter Perkins, University of Rochester. 

Executive Secretary: Conyers Read, 226 South 16th St., Philadelphia. 

Treasurer: Solon J. Buck, The National Archives, Washington, D. C. 

Assistant Secretary-Treasurer: Patty W. Washington, 740 Fifteenth St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Editor of the Annual Report: Lowell Joseph Ragatz, George Washington 
University., , 

Council: (ex officio) the president, vice-presidents, secretary, and treasurer; 
(former presidents) Albert Bushnell Hart, Andrew C. McLaughlin, 
Worthington C. Ford, Edward P. Cheyney, Charles M. Andrews, Henry 
Osborn Taylor, Evarts B. Greene, Carl Becker, Herbert E. Bolton, 
Charles A. Beard, William E. Dodd, Michael I. Rostovtzeff, Charles H. 
Mcllwain, Guy Stanton Ford, Frederic L. Paxson; (elected members) 
Bessie L. Pierce, Frederick Merk, Carl Wittke, Isaac J. Cox, Eugene C. 
Barker, Laurence B. Packard, R. J. Kerner, Allan Nevins. 

Executive Committee of the Council: Laurence B. Packard, Amherst Col- 
lege, chairman; Frederick Merk, Allan Nevins, Bessie L. Pierce; (ex 
officio) Solon J. Buck, Dexter Perkins. 

Council Committee on Appointments: Bessie L. Pierce, University of 
Chicago, chairman; Carl Wittke; (ex officio) Dexter Perkins, Conyers 
Read. 

Board of Trustees: Shepard Morgan, Chase National Bank, New York 
City, chairman; W. Randolph Burgess, Leon Fraser, Stanton Griffis, 
Thomas I. Parkinson. 

Committee on Publication Policy: Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman; John D. Hicks, Dumas Malone, Francis S. Philbrick, 
Conyers Read. 
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Standing Committee on Government Publications: Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
Yale University, chairman; Homer C. Hockett, J. Fred Rippy. 

The Pacific Coast Branch: President, Henry S. Lucas, University of Wash- 
ington; Vice-President, Ralph H. Lutz, Stanford University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Francis H. Herrick, Mills College; Council, the above officers 
and David K. Bjork, Donald Rowland, James Westfall Thompson, Har- 
old C. Vedeler; Managing Editor of the Pacific Historical Review, Louis 
Knott Koontz. l 

Committee on Program for the Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting: Eugene 
N. Anderson, American University, chairman; Viola F. Barnes, Merle 
E. Curti, Walter L. Dorn, Paul Lewinson, William F. McDonald, John 
Patterson, Carlton C. Qualey, Ralph Turner; (ex oficio) W. S. Fergu- 
son, Dorothy C. Barck, Dexter Perkins, O. C. Stine. 

Committee on Local Arrangements: E. L. Kayser, George Washington 
University, chairman. l , 

Committee on Nominations: Kent R. Greenfield, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, chairman; Frank L. Owsley, Howard K. Beale, Curtis P. Nettels, 
Judith Blow Williams. 

The American Historical Review: Managing Editor, Robert Livingston 
Schuyler, 535 West rigth Street, New York City; Assistant Editor, 
Eleanor D. Smith; Board of Editors, Arthur E. R. Boak, William L. 
Langer, Dumas Malone, Nellie Neilson, Dexter Perkins, Preserved 

_ Smith, 

Social Education: Editor, Erling M. Hunt, 204 Fayerweather Hall, Colum- 
bia University; Assistant Editor, Katharine Elizabeth Crane; Executive 
Board, Harold F. Clark, Columbia University, chairman; Conyers 
Read, secretary; Charles A. Beard, Ronald Beasley, Erling M. Hunt, 
A. K. King, James I. Michener, Edwin H. Reeder, Ruth Wanger, 
Edgar B. Wesley, Louis Wirth, (ex officio) Howard E. Wilson. 

Committee on Membership: Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri, chairman, 
with power to appoint his associates. 

Committees on Prizes: George Louis Beer Prize, Alfred Vagts, Sherman, 
Gaylordsville P. O., Connecticut, chairman; David Harris, Lawrence D. 
Steefel. John H. Dunning Prize, Viola F. Barnes, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, chairman; Paul H. Buck, Philip Davidson, jr. Albert ]. Beverid ge 
Memorial Prize, Caroline F. Ware, American University, chairman; 
Henry S. Commager, Colin B. Goodykoontz. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications: John D. 
Hicks, University of Wisconsin, chairman; Verner W. Crane, Frances 
E. Gillespie, Kent R. Greenfield, Jakob A. O. Larsen, Edward Whitney. 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Memorial Fund: Roy F. Nichols, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Merle E. Curti, Julius W. Pratt. 

Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund: Francis S. Philbrick, Univer- 
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sity of Pennsylvania, chairman; Carroll T. Bond, John Dickinson, Walton 
H. Hamilton, Leonard W. Labaree, Richard B. Morris, Thomas I. 
Parkinson. 

Committee on Historical Source Materials: Herbert A. Kellar, McCormick 
Historical Association, chairman. Special Committees: Archives, Mar- 
garet C. Norton, Illinois State Library, chairman; Manuscripts, Julian P. 
Boyd, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, chairman; Newspapers, Robert 
C. Binkley, Western Reserve University, chairman; Business Records, 
Oliver M. Dickerson, Colorado State Teachers College, chairman; 
Library Holdings, Douglas C. McMurtrie, American Imprints Survey, 
Evanston, chairman; Research Associate, Everett E. Edwards, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Conference of Historical Societies: C. C. Crittenden, North Carolina His- 
torical Commission, chairman; Dorothy C. Barck, New York Historical 
Society, 170 Central Park West, New York City, secretary. 

Committee on Publication of the Annual Report: Leo F. Stock, 1017 Michi- 
gan Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., chairman; Solon J. Buck, 
Lowell Joseph Ragatz, St. George L. Sioussat. 

Committee on Writings on American History: Leo F. Stock, 1017 Michi- 
gan Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., chairman; Samuel Flagg 
Bemis, Solon J. Buck, St. George L. Sioussat. 

Committee on the Bibliography of American Travel: Frank Monaghan, 

-Yale University, chairman; Julian P. Boyd, Harry M. Lydenberg. 

Committee on Radio: Conyers Read, University of Pennsylvania, chairman; 
Phillips Bradley, Evelyn Plummer Braun, Stephen Duggan, Felix 
Greene, John A. Krout, Walter C. Langsam, Charles G. Proffitt, Ralph 
S. Rounds, Cesar Saerchinger, Raymond Gram Swing, Elizabeth Y. 
Webb. 

Committee on Americana for College Libraries: Randolph G. Adams, 
William L. Clements Library, University of Michigan, chairman; 
Arthur S. Aiton, Thomas W. Streeter, Kathryn L. Slagle, Julian P. 
Boyd, Conyers Read, Lawrence C. Wroth. 

Jameson Memorial Fund Committee: Waldo G. Leland, American Council 
of Learned Societies, chairman; Max Farrand, Dwight Whitney 
Morrow, j jr. 

Representatives of the Association in Allied Bodies: American Council of 
Learned Societies, Wallace Notestein. International Committee of His- 
torical Sciences, Waldo G. Leland, J. T. Shotwell. Social Science Re- 
search Council, Roy F. Nichols. 


The Albert J. Beveridge Memorial Prize has been substituted for the 
Justin Winsor Prize. It will be awarded biennially, beginning this year, 
for a monograph, either in manuscript or in print, in the field of American 
history, including South American history. The amount of the prize is 
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- $200. All manuscripts should be sent to Caroline F. Ware, The American . 
University, prior to June 1. Since the date for submission formerly an- 
nounced was September 1, the committee will entertain requests up to June 
r for the privilege of submitting manuscripts up to September 1. 


The following should be added to the List of Research Projects in His- 
tory, exclusive of Doctoral Dissertations, published as a supplement to 
Volume XXXIX, No. 3, of the American Historical Review: 


IV. Modern Europe 
The European background and the causes of the struggle be- 
tween the French and German nations culminating in 
1866-1871. Prog. 2 vols. Chester W. Clark, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
The Prussian-Austrian newspaper war of 1868-69. Prog. 20 pp. Id. 
Bismarck and Russia, 1864-1871. Prog. 20 pp. 1d. 
The European reaction to Prussian expansion, 1866. Prog. 20 pp. 
1d. 
VII. Germany 
Bismarck’s technique in manipulating public opinion. Prog. 
roo pp. Ld. l 
XVII. United States of America 
(7) Before 1782 
The Articles of Confederation, 1774-1781. Fin. 150 pp. 
Merrill Jensen, University of Washington. 
(8) Since 1782 
A history of the United States during the Confederation 
period, 1781-1789. Prog. Id. 


~ 


Waldo G. Leland, delegate of the American Historical Association on the 
International Committee of Historical Sciences and president of that com- 
mittee, reports that an organization in Paris styling itself Conseil historique 
et heraldique de France is notifying American scholars of their nomination 
as “honorary corresponding members” and is inviting them to submit copies | 
of their publications to its “reading committee”, which is empowered to grant 
the title of “laureate” and to confer appropriate medals. It is recommended 
that persons receiving such communications, if they wish to have further 
information respecting the organization in question, communicate with Mr. 
Leland, who may be addressed in care of the American Historical Association. 


OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


_ Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: photostat of journal of assembly. 
held at “St. Maries”, Maryland, Apr. 21, 1649; C. A. Browne Collection of 
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seventy-nine miscellaneous pieces, including items relating to American 
History, 1770 to 1915; papers of William B. Randolph, 1774 to 1869; 
facsimile of letter of John Hancock, June 21, 1775; additional photostats of ` 
letters of George Washington; papers of Nicholas Low; additional papers 
of the Rumsey family of Bohemia Manor, Cecil County, Maryland, 1799 to 
1830; film of diary of Anson Greene Phelps, 1806 to 1853; indenture of 
apprenticeship of William Thomas Prout, County of Kent, England, May 1, 
1841; papers of the Spanish and American Claims Commission and the 
French and American Claims Commission, 1842 to 1908; typewritten copy 
of diary of Oscar Smith, United States Marine Corps, 1861-52; joint resolu- 
tion of thanks, by the Senate and House of Representatives, Confederate 
States of America, for victory at Shiloh, Tennessee, dated Apr. 15, 1862; 
papers of William Lee Trenholm, 1865 to 1931; additional papers of Justin 
Smith Morrill; one paper of the Independent Republican Executive Com- 
mittee, 1879; additional papers and copies of papers of Pres:dent Benjamin 
Harrison; additional papers of Philippe Bunau-Varilla. 


Important bodies of records relating to the national defense and wartime 
history of the United States have recently come into the National Archives. 
Outstanding are records from the Adjutant General’s Office, which include 
additional records of the Secretary of War to 1913; correspondence of the 
Adjutant General’s Office proper to 1861; records of the Signal Corps, 1860- 
1901; and records of the Confederate States, 1861-65, including military 
records and records of Congress and of the War, Treasury, and Post Office 
departments that were seized at the close of the Civil War. From the Navy 
Department have been received records of the Burcau of Construction and 
Repair, including many ship tracings, 1830-1925; of the Naval Districts 
Division, relating to wartime use and subsequent disposal of private vessels, 
1917-37; and of the Naval Aircraft Factory at Philadelphia, 1918-35. The 
- Treasury Department has transferred records of the Southern Claims Com- 
mission, 1871-80, and of the Inter-Allicd Purchasing Commission, 1917-19. 
Other records of World War interest, recently received, include files of the 
Fir Production Board, 1917-19; of the War Transactions Section of the 
Justice Department, 1917-39; and of the Bureau of Mines, 1917-20. Other 
accessions include: applications and recommendations for appointments, 
1797-1901, and accounting records, 1785-1906, from the State Department; 
correspondence and alien residence registration papers from the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, 1906-34; correspondence and meteorological 
records of the Weather Bureau and earlier agencies carrying on similar 
work, 1819-1912; and records of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
antecedent agencies, 1915-37, of the discontinued Bureau of the Mint assay 
office at Helena, Montana, 1877-1933, of the Commissioners for the District 
of Columbia, 1791-1802, of the Office of Public Buildings and Grounds and 
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its antecedent agencies, 1802-1907, of the Bituminous Coal Commission of 
1920, and of the Federal Fuel Distributor, 1922-23. 


President Roosevelt on December 10, 1938, after consultation with a 
score of writers, scholars, and librarians, announced a plan for the erection 
of a building on the grounds of his family estate at Hyde Park, New York, 
to house his papers, official and personal, that have accumulated since 1910; 
his collections of manuscripts on the early history of the United States 
Navy and-on the history of his family and of Dutchess County; his collec- 
tion of paintings, drawings, prints, and models of American ships; and the 
bulk of his library, which is especially rich in books on naval subjects and 
in books written by his contemporaries. The President stated that when 
the building is erected the title to it and to the collections to be placed 
therein would be vested immediately upon acceptance by Congress in the 
Federal government and placed under the administration of the Archivist 
of the United States. By the end of December the plan for the projected 
repository had so far progressed that the “Franklin D. Roosevelt Library” 
had been incorporated under the laws of the State of New York with five 
trustees, who are empowered to raise and expend the funds necessary to 
realize the plan as soon as possible. An executive committee, of which 
Waldo G. Leland is chairman, has been appointed by the Hace to work 
‘out the details of the plan. 


Some recent accessions to the Seligman Library at Columbia University 
will be of interest to students of French economic history: (1) a three- 
volume collection of MSS. of John Law containing some fifty-odd writings 
by Law, among them several hitherto unknown, one of which clears up 
the mystery of his whereabouts between 1703 and 1710; (2) a unique 
three-volume MS. work by Dupin (being a rewriting of his very rare 
Observations on the Spirit of the Laws) which he did not live to publish; 
(3) two hitherto unknown letters of Turgot on the reform of the taille, 
1762; (4) the only known copy of minutes sent to the controller of finance 
by the parlement of Provence in 1763, in fifteen folio volumes and con- 
taining the fullest discussion of the French revenues in existence; (5) a 
number of items from the library collected by Lomenie de Brienne, among 
them several pamphlets on the estates general of 1614 and 1789. 


A unit of the Historical Records Survey under the direction of Clifford 
L. Lord of the department of history of Columbia University has nearly 
completed work on The Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 1897-1937. 
It is to be published in the near future and will supplement the well-known 
compilation by James D. Richardson. 


An undergraduate curriculum in medieval studies has been announced 
by Stanford University. Its object is to give the student a well-rounded 
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knowledge of medieval life in all its phases, to enable him “to saturate 
himself temporarily in the standard of values and judgments commonly 
accepted by a great past culture, thus freeing his minc from current 
clichés and presuppositions and enabling him to see the world around him > 
from tlie outside rather than from the inside alone”. Several other depart- 

ments of the university will collaborate with the department of history in 
offering courses in the new curriculum. Somewhat similar in purpose 
though less extensive in scope is a new course in medieval studies to be 
given at Barnard College next year, in which, as in the new Stanford 
curriculum, several departments will co-operate. Further educational inter- 
est in the Middle Ages is evidenced by the announcement of an Institute on 
. Medieval Culture, to be held at the University of Chicago from June 28 to 
August 1 in conjunction with the university’s summer quarter, which will 
consist of lectures by eminent authorities on various subjects in medieval 


life. ` 


The Quarterly Journal of Inter-American Relations will include articles . 
and book reviews in the fields of inter-American history, sociology, eco- 
nomics, and literary criticism. Among the historians who contributed to 
its first issue, which appeared in January, are Clarence Haring, Samuel 
Flagg Bemis, and J. Bartlet Brebner. It is planned to inaugurate in a sub- 
sequent issue a section devoted to an interpretative digest of Latin-American 
and Canadian editorial comment on important topics. Frank P. Davidson, 
41 Holden Street, Cambridge, is managing editor. The annual subscription 
price is $1.50. 


The first issue of another new quarterly, Jewish Social Studies, has 
come to our desk. This journal will be devoted to contemporary and his- 
torical aspects of Jewish life. Salo W. Baron, Morris R. Cohen, and Hans 
Kohn are the editors. Communications should be addressed to the manag- 
ing editor, Koppel S. Pinson, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. The 
annual subscription -price is $4.00. 


The Historian is a new periodical published semi-annually by the na- 
_ tional historical honorary fraternity, Phi Alpha Theta, under the editorship 
of Professor George P. Hammond of the University of New Mexico. It is 
intended as a medium for the publication of articles by members of the 
fraternity. The annual subscription price is $1.00. 


The issue of November 30, 1938, no. 54, concludes the tenth volume of 
the Annales d'histoire économique et sociale. This contains the index for 
Volume X and also cumulative indexes for Volumes I to X (1929-1938). 
This issue definitely marks the end of an epoch for this periodical. The 
Librairie Armand Colin will no longer act as publishers, and with the issue 
of January, 1939, the journal assumed the title Annales d'histoire sociale. 
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The new Annales is edited by Professors Mare Bloch and Lucien Febvre, 
and Professor Paul Leuilliot is editorial secretary. It is to appear four 
times a year. 


PERSONAL 


The French historical gild has lost an important figure in Paul Matter, 
who died last year. In the midst of an active life that was devoted pri- 
marily to law and politics, Matter found time to publish two impressive 
three-volume historical works: Bismarck et son temps (1905-1908) and 
Cavour et l'unité italienne (1925-27). 


After a brief illness James Wilford Garner died at Urbana on December 
g. Born in Pike County, Mississippi, in 1871, he derived from his native 
state not only his early education but also those less tangible influences 
which went to produce a delightful Southern personality. Though his 
activities were mainly in political science, especially in international law in 
which he was an outstanding leader, some of his significant labors give him 
a place in the historical gild, whose values and techniques, soundly acquired 
in early years, were later to find application in other fields. Among his 
historical contributions may be mentioned Reconstruction in Mississippi 
(1901), a Dunning inspired Columbia dissertation; History of the United 
States, with Henry Cabot Lodge (4 vols., 1906), a popular work by very 
dissimilar collaborators; International Law and the World War (2 vols., 
1920); American Foreign Policies (1927); and Essays on Southern History 
and Politics (1914), of which he was editor. In political science some of 
his books treated the subject as a whole, but most of them dealt with inter- 
national relations. In these pages there is no room to speak of his encyclo- 
pedia articles, his editorial labors, his exchange professorships, his foreign 
decorations and world-wide contacts, or of his influential activities in the 
American Political Science Association, which he served as president in 1924. 
From 1904 until his death he was professor of political science in the Uni- 
"versity of Illinois, and during this time he was head of the department, 
either de facto or by formal title. Professor Garner was a mild-mannered 
but courageous liberal, an ardent supporter of intelligent movements for 
international co-operation, and a vigorous critic of those influences which 
tended in his view toward bad faith and lawlessness among nations. He 
was a forceful, clear, and effective teacher and an eloquent speaker. 


Christian Lous Lange, the noted peace worker, died at Oslo on Decem- 
ber rr at the age of sixty-nine. First active as a teacher, Lange was by the 
close of the century drawn definitely into work for the peace cause. He 
was secretary of the Norwegian storting’s Nobel Committee from 1900 to 
1909 and thereafter for years the committee’s honorary counselor. From 
1934 onward he was a member of the Nobel Committee. Between 1909 and, 
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1933 he was secretary of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, and his indefatig- 
able labors on its behalf during the World War held together the skeleton 
of an organization during that trying period. After 1920 he was active in 
league affairs, devoting his energies particularly to the disarmament ques- 
tion. He lectured and wrote extensively on the peace cause, and in his 
many newspaper and periodical articles and in pamphlets he often pre- 
sented historical sketches of its background. His longer works were his- 
torical in character, notably: Mellemfolkelig Politik 1815-1914 (1925), 
Histoire de la doctrine pactfique et de son influence sur le développement 
du droit international], issued by the Académie de Droit international (1927), 
and Histoire de l’internationalisme. This last was projected in three volumes, 
but Lange succeeded in publishing only the first one, bearing the subtitle, 
. Jusqu’a la paix de Westphalie, 1648 (1919). He shared wich Branting the 
Peace Prize for 1921. 


William MacDonald, well-known historian and editor, died at his home 
in New York City on December 15. He was born in Providence, Rhode 
Island, on July 31, 1863. Graduating from Harvard in 1892, he began his 
professional career at Worcester Polytechnic Institute. He was professor 
of history and political science at Bowdoin, 1893-1901, and professor of 
history at Brown, 1901-17. After leaving Brown he was lecturer at the 
University of California for a brief time and later (1924-26) lecturer on 
American history at Yale. He received the degree of Ph.D. (Hon.) from 
Union College and LL.D. from the University of New Brunswick. For the 
last twenty years he gave most of his time and attention to editorial and 
literary work—as associate editor of the Nation (1918-20), acting literary 
editor (1929), literary writer (1930-31), and editorial writer for the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle since 1924. In recent years he contributed 
reviews on historical works to the New York Times. Of his writings on 
American history the most noteworthy are Jacksonian Democracy (1905), 
From Jefferson to Lincoln (1913), and Three Centuries of American De- 
mocracy (1923). Valuable as these and other publications are, the student 
and teacher of American history are probably especially grateful for his 
three volumes of documentary source books: Select Documents Illustrative 
of the History of the United States (1898), Select Charters and Other 
Documents Illustrative of American History (1899), and Select Statutes and 
Other Documents Illustrative of the History of the United States (1903). 
The editorial work in these volumes is of superior quality. The brief in- 
troductions to the various documents are models of clarity, precision, and 
good judgment and are based on much careful examination of materials 
throwing light upon the conditions under which the documents were put 
forth and giving information in many instances not easily obtained 
elsewhere. 
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Warren King Moorehead, director emeritus of the department of 
archacology, Phillips Academy, Andover, died in Boston on January 5. He 
was born of American parents in Siena, Italy, on March 20, 1866, and edu- 
cated in the public schools at Xenia, Ohio, and at Denison University. His 
degrees included, M.A. (hon.) Dartmouth, rgor, Sc.D. (hon.) Oglethorpe, 
1927, Sc.D, (hon.) Denison, 1930. He assisted Professor F. W. Putnam of 
Harvard in the installation of archaeological material for the World's 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, and he himself collected much of 
the Ohio Valley and Southwestern material that was shown. He served as 
curator of the Museum of Ohio State University and the Ohio Archaeologi- 
cal and Historical Society from 1894 to 1897, editing The Archaeologist 
during a part of this time. He became curator of the department of 
archaeology of Phillips Academy at its founding in 1901 and was director 
of the department from 1907 to 1938. He was made a member of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners by Theodore Roosevelt in 1909, remaining 
a member until the dissolution of that body in 1933. He conducted archaeo- 
logical explorations in the Ohio Valley, the Southwest, the South, and 
New England. He was the author of approximately one hundred and fifty 
reports, notices, and reviews in his field of study. 


John C. Parish, professor of American history at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, died suddenly on January 13. He was born in Des 
Moines, Iowa, on July 25, 1881. At the close of a brilliant scholastic record 
in his native state, he received his Ph.D. from the State University of Iowa 
in 1908. Active in his teaching and in his writing up to the very last, he had 
just completed and sent to the publishers early in January another item in 
what is a notable bibliography. He was distinguished in three capacities— 
as teacher, as writer, and as editor. Few men have so won the regard of 
their students, for he combined in marked degree a democratic approach- 
ableness and thorough scholarship. A keen sense of humor lent an addi- 
tional appeal to his lectures and to his writings. He edited two volumes and 
wrote four others, probably the best-known of the latter being The Man 
with the Iron Hand (1913). A number of stimulating brochures and arti- 
cles came from his pen, one of the most thoughtful being “The Persistence 
of the Westward Movement”, which appeared in the Yale Review, April, 
1926. The two items mentioned are fair examples of the delightful quality 
of his writing. He was a close friend of the late Frederick Jackson Turner, 
though twenty years his junior, and the parallel between the two men is 
striking. Both were born in the Middle West, the writings of both were, 
in the main, an interpretation of the frontier advance and the westward 
movement, and both spent their last years in homes established within a few 
miles of each other on the Pacific coast. Parish took an active interest in 
the American Historical Association, was secretary of the conference of 
historical societies, 1919-22, and read papers before its sessions. Even more 
prolific than his writing was his editing. He was connected in one editorial 
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capacity or another with The lowa Journal of History and Politics, The 
Palimpsest, The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, and finally, as editor, 
with the official organ of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Histori- 
cal Association, the Pacific Historical Review, which he founded in 1932. 


Announcement is made of the appointment of visiting professors and 
instructors for the summer sessions of the following universities: California 
(Berkeley), Edward H. Tatum, intersession; Avery O. Craven, Samuel L. 
Joshi, Shao Chang Lee, William L. Westermann. Chicago, Henry Steele 
Commager, Ellis Merton Coulter. Colorado, C. Collin Davies, Harry N. 
Howard, Otakar Odložilík, Lynn I. Perrigo, J. Fred Rippy. Columbia, 
Herbert Heaton, J. D. Hicks, L. W. Labaree, W. E. Lingelbach, S. M. 
Pargellis, G. G. Van Deusen, A. A. Vasiliev, W. G. Wirthwein. Cornell, 
John S. Curtiss. Fresno, Percy A. Martin. George Peabody College for 
Teachers, J. M. Batten, Dan Robison. Harvard, James G. Randall. Johns 
Hopkins, Robert H. Wienefeld. Michigan, Gilberto Freyre, C. H. Haring, 
Charles E. Nowell. Missouri, Everett E. Edwards, Bert J. Loewenberg. 
Nebraska, Eugene N. Anderson, A. B. Sageser, Herbert S. Schell. New 
Mexico, Louis K. Koontz. New York University, William Best Hesseltine. 
Northwestern, Dan E. Clark, Roy F. Nichols. Oregon, Gearge Verne Blue, 
Portland session; Edward M. Hume, Portland session and post-session at 
Eugene; Anatole Mazour, Eugene session. Pennsylvania, F. J. Tschan. 
Pennsylvania State, Hastings Eells, Alfred P. James, Mulford Stough. 
Pittsburgh, W. F. Dunaway. John B. Stetson, W. T. Jordan. Texas, John 
C. Patterson, L. B. Schmidt, for the first term; V. A. Mocdy, P. L. Rain- 
water, R. W. Strickland, A. H. Sweet, James Taylor, Ernest Wallace, for 
the second term; William C. Binkley, James K. Greer, jor both terms. 
Virginia, Frank J. Klingberg, Thornton Terhune. Wisconsin, James L. 
Sellers. 


William J. Van Schreeven, formerly in the Division of Classification of 
the National Archives, has resigned to accept the position of principal 
archivist in the Virginia State Library. 


The Research Council of the University of Missouri has awarded Pro- 
fessor Charles F. Mullett a grant to aid him in editing James Abercromby’s 
“An Examination of the Acts of Parliament Relative To the Trade and the 
Government of our American Colonies. Also The Differert Constitutions 
of Government, in these Colonies Considered with Remarks... .” (1752). 
The manuscript in the Huntington Library will be used as the basis, but 
account will be taken of other copies as well as of some additional Aber- 
cromby manuscripts. 


The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History under the auspices of 
the Walter Hines Page School of International Relations at the Johns Hop- 
kins University were given in January by Professor William Spence Robert- 
son of the University of Illinois. His lectures were on the subject “France 
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and Latin-American Independence”. The monograph upon which these 
lectures were based will shortly be published by the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


Although few things are more tedious than controversy about assertions at the 
second remove, I have too much respect for Professor Clark Wissler’s judgment to 
let him record without question certain statements against my book, Race (4m. 
Hist. Rev., XLIV, 62-63), which my text does not seem to me to warrant: 


“Like most writers . . . the author blames Gobineau . . . showing for one 
thing that he was not always consistent.” I specially exempt Gobineau from blame 
(pp. 72-3, 108). Mine is almost the only sympathetic account of Gobineau on the 
subject of race, for 1 show that he merely brought together for valid purposes of 
his own elements of historical and anthropological doctrine which long antedate 
him. 

2. “... any kind of thinking which assumes a relation between intellect and 
biological functioning starts wrong, and so can never be right.” I repeatedly leave 
the door open for proofs of such a relation to be furnished by modern science (pp. 
24, 143, 174-5, 265, 294-9). My objections to the authors I cite is based on their 
assuming that such a relation exists and failing to bring proofs of the kind that 
they themselves forecast and require. 

3. “Professor Barzun claims to have discovered that evaluations and adverse 
criticisms of the fine arts are expressions of belief in race.” I claim no discoveries 
of any kind. Nor do I invent or imagine the fact that critics ascribe racial qualities 
to artistic products or, conversely, find a test of a man’s race in the art he produces. 
The architectural dictionary of Viollet-le-Duc and Eichenauer’s Musik und Rasse— 
two among hundreds—are there for anyone to read. 

4. “Next he turns to anthropology, for which he has little tolerance because he 
thinks that race must be material or nothing... .” Far from denying a tolerant 
hearing to anthropology, I give full credit to the intentions and scholarship of the 
pioneers (e.g., Paul Broca, pp. 166-9). I show the contradictions and non sequiturs 
into which their hypotheses led them, one of these hypotheses being that race is 
material or nothing. The modern form of this idea is what Professor Wissler calls 
biological functioning while blaming me for an unwillingness to entertain it. 

5. “Perhaps the method is historical in that it searches through documentary 
materials... .” Professor Wissler’s final judgment, as it seems to me, transcends 
‘the limits of my modest contribution to the history of ideas. The basic questions he 
raises without stating them seem to be: whether ideas are real forces or mere 
illusions; whether their relation to biological or economic fact is subtle and com- 
plex or obvious and simple (Race being a simple First Cause for culture) and 
ultimately, whether the student of ideas has the right to be a pragmatic critic 
instead of a mechanistic materialist. 


Columbia University. Jacgues Barzun. 


THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN HisTORICAL REVIEW: 


After the lapse of an entire year you carry a review of “The Hidden Lincoln” 
in the January number of 1939. 

Prof. Randall states that aside from Herndon & Weik in 1889 “the i impor tant 
Herndon & Weik manuscripts were long withheld from historical use; in 1920 they 
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were used again by Weik and notably by Beveridge but not by Barton, who be- 
littled their significance”. This statement about Barton belittling their significance 
is not founded on facts. Barton wrote Weik over 120 letters pleading and begging 
for these documents in whole or in part. Weik submitted Barton's letters to 
Beveridge and Beveridge wrote as follows: “tell him frankly that you cannot part 
with any further material and thus end the correspondence.” I think the statement 
made by Prof. Randall about Barton without any examination of the facts—is cer- 
tainly extraordinary. Now as to Beveridge having used these papers Prof. Randall 
knows or should know what using documents means. If he will read the Beveridge 
volumes he will see that he refers to the documents—quotes short statements from 
them without quotation in full of any. In 1933 1 had occasion to re-examine the 
Beveridge volumes for that purpose. I refer the Professor to the pamphlet which 
I published on the subject—. The Professor next says, “If the readzr should get the 
impression that the Hertz’ volume gives the complete Herndon & Weik collection, 
he would be seriously mislead. The bulk of the collection, though drawn upon 
and quoted from as above indicated is as yet unpublished.” This statement is 
untrue in every sense, and is unfair in the extreme as a commentary upon what I 
actually did. I never said that my book was a reprint of the complete Herndon & 
Weik collection. The only sane thing to have done, and which I tried to do, was 
to select the best and the complete statements. I selected—after the most careful 
study, the best in the series of all collections. I saw to it that not a single fact of 
any significance was omitted. I omitted all duplications. I could find no one who 
would publish the whole mass and produce a work like the Johr Quincy Adams 
diary nor a book like the Charles Greville Diary of 3,576 pages. 

Let me dispose of the lament of Prof. Randall at my omission of the state- 
ments of “Thaddeus Stevens, John Bell”, and others. 

Before submitting my manuscript I stated that I must examine the contents of 
the Huntington Library collections. There I found the letters Herndon wrote to 
Hart, to Arnold, to Whitney and to Lamon. I had seen the Bartlett collection be- 
fore. As all of these were written in 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869 when Herndon was in 
the full vigor of his mental powers—most of these turned out to be better than 
those he wrote to Weik in 1888, 1889, and 1890 and I concluded that these should 
be used. Adding what I found in the Huntington Library, the Herndon manu- 
script alone assumed huge proportions. When I came to the selection of state- 
ments prepared by Herndon from others who knew Lincoln—I again had to 
select the more important ones. 

I supplied the Illinois Historical Society Library with a full catalogue of the 
Herndon & Weik collection and Prof. Randall evidently found that catalogue 
which contains about 2,200 numbers, referring to that many fclders of manu- 
scripts. I could not follow the method of strangling Herndon for the last time 
by quoting a few sentences or paragraphs and account for all his letters any more 
than I could print all his letters, in which he almost in identical words repeats the 
same thing, in order to impress upon Weik a particular fact. The list which Prof. 
Randall enumerates is of very little importance as compared w:th those I did 
select. 

The Professor continues “Mr. Hertz gives a selection, but hardly a well-rounded 
sampling of the whole mass.” How does the Professor know? He has never seen 
the original collection, nor a copy—he certainly has not read it, and will not be 
able to know what it contains until he will have read all of these collections as I 
have read them. Now what does the Professor mean by making such a statement? 
Then he proceeds to challenge some of those used—he would not have used them. 
Who is the better judge of which statement should have been used and which 
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omitted? The man who read them, who studied them, who compared them or 
the*one who never saw them before writing the review, and when he will see 
them, he will see my copy of the documents I selected—but not those which 1 
omitted. For the Herndon & Weik collection itself he will never see nor read. 
I did see it and I did read it as I did the Huntington collections. The Professor 
does not like my editing either—it is unsatisfactory. But he wants an adequate 
account of the Herndon & Weik collection; and I could not use up precious 
pages to supply the needs of the Professor. 

“The editor gives no indication of the source of each document used” says 
the Professor. None is needed; it is in the handwriting of Herndon or the other 
contributors—all originals; the one who prepared them is the same much abused 
Herndon. The photostats are all in existence, as are the originals. In my preface 
I explained the original source of each document and he who can read or cares to 
read can tell by examining each letter. The Professor now finds that “the state- 
ment by Mr. Hertz that the originals—of Herndon's draft chapters for Lamon 
book and of his letters to Weik are “all in Huntington Library seems definitely 
erroneous’. All I stated was that Lamon purchased a copy of all Herndon had 
until 1870 and that that copy is in Huntington now and has been for some time. 
The Professor is evidently confused—at my imaginary delinquencies. I did say 
that in writing to Weik, Herndon used almost the same language and facts and 
phrases as he used in the letters to Lamon and in the copy of the manuscript 
which he sold to Lamon. In other words, Lamon’s whole collection of manu- 
scripts including all he received from Herndon is in Huntington Library. To 
have used all Dennis Hanks wrote would have made a complete book in itself-— 
and to have used his words and spelling would have added to the disgust of the 
all wise reviewers. 

Now as to explanatory annotation which certain experts are always clamoring 
for—and in which they occasionally—much to the merriment of nations—indulge. 
I am more than convinced that neither Lincoln nor Herndon need annotators, 
glossators nor multitudinous notes. There are those who are for restating the 
Decalogue, the Multiplication table and the Alphabet; but there are still those who 
prefer them as they are. I am one of those. 

When I was confronted with the Herndon & Weik collection, I had no time 
to consult these experts as to what to do under those conditions. The collection 
might change hands any moment and might be locked up forever—as it now Is. 
It was of little importance what I thought of the specific items which I read and 
which I studied. The only thing I could do was what I did. In the final analysis 
the decision was mine to make—I had to decide, and quickly, what was im- 
portant and what was not important and all things considered, the most im- 
portant things found their way into my book. 

I can state without fear of contradiction that nothing of primary importance 
has been omitted. I have done the best I could. Besides endless repetition would 
have palled on the reader. My only regret in this whole affair is that 1 am forced 
to reply to this review—as I have not noticed any other of the reviews, favorable 
or unfavorable. 


New York City. EMANUEL HERTZ. 


Tre EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Hisroricat REVIEW: 


I wish to thank you for letting me see Mr. Hertz’s letter. My estimate of his 
book has already been given, and I have nothing to add or subtract. 


Urbana, Illinois. J. G. RANDALL. 


t “ 
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THE INDO-PARTHIAN FRONTIER 


A STUDY IN POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY 


T HE purpose of this article is to employ the literary and numismatic 
“evidence to define more accurately and clearly. than has hitherto 
been done the successive boundaries of the political units which oc- 
cupied the area east of Parthia and between the Hindu Kush Mountains 
and the Indus valley from the second century 8.c. to the second century 
aD. The principal Greek and Roman sources for the geography of the 
area during that period are Strabo, Pliny, Arrian, and Ptolemy, as well 
as Isidor of Charax and the anonymous author of the Pertplus of the 
Erythrean Sea. The major units which they recognize represent in both 
name and outline a fusion of the Achemenid organization with that 
installed by Alexander the Great. Apparently the short-lived Maurya 
Empire which succeeded Alexander did little to change this organiza- 
tion, and the coinages of the subsequent Yavana and Saka kingdoms 
reflect the persistence of these same nuclei of power. Still later, Chinese 
envoys and Arab geographers down to the Middle Ages describe the 
political and commercial centers of this area in terms which for the 
most part identify them as essentially the units inherited or organized 
by Alexander. 

In the Indus basin Alexander left five principal political units. In 
the south the territory from the junction of the Punjab rivers with the 
Indus as far as the sea, in general comprising Sind and the delta, fell 
within the satrapy of Pithon. In the north the client kingdom of 
Abhisares occupied lower Kashmir and the Indus valley above the 
Punjab. East of the Jhelum River, in eastern Punjab, lay the kingdom 
of Poros. The satrapy of Philip was made up of western Punjab, the 

lIn other studies 1 hope to discuss the mint areas of Parthian Iran, basing my con- 
clusions on evidence gathered in Iran during 1935 ‘as a fellow of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation: the nomad invasions of northeastern Iran, with a 


review of the literature on the subject of the Yueh-chi and the Sakai; and the political 
history of Parthian Iran in terms of geographical and economic factors. 
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districts of Rawal Pindi east of the Indus and Peshawar on the west 
bank, which together comprised Gandhara, and the valley of the Kabul 
River below the Kunar River. Adjoining on the north lay the satrapy 
of Nikanor, made up of the Kunar and Swat river valleys with an 
extension eastward to an undefined border with Gandhara; this unit 
represents the area personally traversed and conquered by Alexander 
upon his entry into India, and too little attention has been paid to its 
wealth, high culture, and the strategic importance of this alternate route 
from Kabul City to the Indus.? 

Within a very short period after their establishment the kingdom of 
Eastern Punjab (the kingdom of Poros) and Gandhara (the satrapy of 
Philip) absorbed the other three units. Though the latter retained their 
identities as important nuclei throughout the succeeding periods, East- 


2 For this campaign of Alexander see Arrian, Anabasis, IV, 23-28. The route has 
been described by Sir Thomas Holdich (The Gates of India [London, 1910], pp. 100-101, 
113, 129) as the oldest and probably the best trodden between Kabul and the Punjab; 
he points also to its strategic importance and to the high culture of the Swat valley. 
For the satrapies see E. R. Bevan, “Alexander the Great”, Cambridge History of India, 


I (New York, 1922), 351-52. 
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ern Punjab and Gandhara stand out as paramount, and this relation- 
ship can be traced with little interruption from the Achemenid period 
to the Middle Ages. 

On the west between the Hindu Kush and the Indian Ocean the 
Greek and Roman sources recognize three units as bordering India: 
the Paropamisadae, Arachosia, and Gedrosia. North of these units and 
of the Hindu Kush lay Bactria, extending east only to the Kunduz 
River valley, which was considered a source of the Oxus; Sogdiana, ex- 
tending south to include all of Badakshan; and, northeast of Sogdiana, 
the country of the highland Sakai, that is, Ferghana, the Pamirs, and 
the watershed between the Indus and Tarim basins. Insofar as they 
can be checked, the earlier sources agree with Ptolemy in locating the 
northwestern corner of India at the head of the Panjhir valley, just south 
of the headwaters of the eastern tributary of the Kunduz. This places 
within India all of the Kunar basin and the lower Kabul valley, from 
a point between Kabul and Jelalabad. Strabo and Pliny, however, locate 
the Indian frontier in the Kabul valley rather below Jelalabad.* A great 
deal of error has crept into our interpretation of the geography and 
history of the Kabul valley through a rather general failure to appreciate 
the sense in which the Hellenistic writers used the name Kophen. It 
does not represent the length of the Kabul River of our day but rather 
the united stream of the Kabul and the Kunar rivers below Jelalabad.* 
The district of Kabul, the Kabulistan of the early Arab geographers, 
from above Jelalabad to the Ghorband valley was attached to, but not 
an integral part of, the Paropamisadae. In all periods it appears as a 
passageway rather than as a center of power. 

References to the Paropamisadae in our earlier Western sources are 

3 Strabo, XV, 2, 9; Ptolemy, Geographia, VI, 11-13, 18-21, and maps nos. 7, 9-10. 
I have used the edition of Ptolemy prepared by Edward Luther Stevenson (New York, 
1932) and have benefited from the commentary of André Berthelot, L’Asie ancienne 
centrale et sud-orientale, d’aprés Ptolémée (Paris, 1930). 

_*Strabo, XI, 8, 9; Pliny, Natural History, VI, 21, 6-8. 

$ Arrian, Anab., IV, 22, 5-7. Coming from Bactria on his way to India Alexander 
arrived at Alexandreia, near Charikar. While there he appointed Turiaspes satrap of 
“the country of the Paropamisadae and of the rest as far as to the river Kophen”. From 
Alexandreia he proceeded to Nikaia, which is generally identified as Kabul City. From 
Nikaia he “advanced toward the Kophen”, at the same time sending heralds to the Indian 
princes of the Indus ordering them to come to meet him. “Here he divided the army”; 
this can apply only to his point of contact with the princes on the Kophen, which must 
have been some distance below Kabul. It is clear that the name Kophen cannot be applied 
to any stream much above the junction of the Kunar (the Choes of Arrian and the Koa 
of Ptolemy) with the Kabul, and so this junction seems to provide the basis for a new 


name. There are repeated instances in this same area of the application of a new name 
to the union of two streams. 
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vague, indicating little more than that it included the head of the 
Kabul valley, but they do not permit an assumption that it extended 
east of the valley to include parts of Kafiristan. Ptolemy includes in it 
the eastern limits of the satrapy of Turiaspes, that is, the Ghorband, 
Panjhir, and Kabul City districts. Westward it included Bamian and 
the Herat River valley down to about midway between Daolatyar and 
Obeh, where it bordered on Areia. Because of the paucity of reference 
in the Hellenistic literature, present-day historians have failed to see 
in it a political center of great significance. Bamian, however, is recog- 
nized as one of the great Buddhist centers of the Middle East. As late 
as the nineteenth century what has been described as the best and the 
most generally used route from the Oxus to Kabul passed through 
Bamian and thence either by the easy Shibar Pass into the Ghorband 
valley or south into the upper Helmand River valley and so, by the 
Unai Pass, to Kabul. The early Arab geographers described another 
route from the Oxus through Bamian to Ghazni and thence south to 
the great port of Tiz in Makran, or Gedrosia. It appears, indeed, that 
the only route known to the Arabs between Herat and Kabul passed 
through Bamian. Other routes, practicable for both commerce and war, 
connected Bamian through the Herat and Farah river valleys with the 
Ghur country and Seistan. It was this strategic position that led the 
Arabs to call Bamian “the trade port of Khorasan and the treasure 
house of Sind [the India of the Arabs].” 

Bamian City was variously described as half the size of and as large as 
Balkh itself, and the kingdom included many large cities scattered over 
central Afghanistan from the Kabul valley to the borders of Herat. 
Besides its commercial importance and the fertility of its valleys, it was 
said to possess important gold and silver mines. The cultural affiliations 
of Bamian with India were remarked in the Middle Ages, and this 
tradition has persisted into modern times. The military importance of 
the Bamian route is attested by its repeated use during the Afghan 
civil wars, by the passage of Nadir Shah with an army that included 
artillery, and by the recorded conquests of Bamian by the Khwarzim 
shahs and the Mongols. For our present purposes the value of these 
Arab records lies in the evidence that the kingdom of Bamian of the 
early Middle Ages corresponded closely with the limits of the Paro- 
pamisadae described by Ptolemy, and at times it extended to the eastern 
limits of the satrapy of this name. 


ê Ptolemy, VI, 18; Guy Le Strange, The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (Cambridge, 
1905), pp. 416-18, 432; Holdich, pp. 217-18, 259-68, 438; cf. pp. 205, 211-24. 
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The Arachosia of Ptolemy comprised the upper and middle Helmand 
River valley, the districts around Ghazni and Lake Ab-i-Istada, and 
probably included the passes of the Gumal and Tochi rivers to the 
Indus plain. The boundary on this eastern side cannot be accurately 
traced, but it appears to have extended to the plain. The border on the 
south, that is, with Gedrosia, ran only a little to the south of the lake, 
which is called by Ptolemy “the Lake of Arachosia”. The Kandahar 
district, which is so commonly identified with Arachosia by présent-day 
writers, is included by Ptolemy within the borders of Gedrosia. Strabo, 
Pliny, Arrian, and Isidor of Charax confirm in a general way this 
concentration of Arachosia toward Ghazni rather than toward 
Kandahar.’ | 

Further support is offered by the sources of the early Islamic period. 
The Kandahar district, called by the Arabs Rukhkhaj, with its capital, 
Banjaway, formed part of what they called Sijistan. This unit repre- 
sented an expansion of northern Gedrosia, the Sakastan of Isidor, for 
Zarangiana and Drangiana were included. Above Sijistan lay the Arab 
Zabulistan, which comprised the highland country of the middle and 
upper Helmand valley, the upper reaches of the Kandahar rivers, and 
the district of Ghazni, with which the name Zabulistan was most closely 
connected. North of Zabulistan on the frontiers of Bamian lay the 
Arab Kabulistan.’ 

It is clear that the Arachosia of our Greek and Roman sources and 
the Zabulistan of the early Arabs represent essentially the same area 


T For Arachosia see Ptolemy, VI, 20. Strabo (XI, 8, 9) and Pliny- (VI, 21, 6-8), in ` 
a series of measured distances between Alexandria of Areia (Herat) and India, ignore the 
existence of any center near Kandahar and pass from Prophthasia of Drangiana (Farah) 
directly to what they call the city of Arachosia, and both sets of figures (each is correct 
when properly interpreted) locate this city near Lake Ab-i-Istada. If the route of Isidor is 
properly traced (Parthian Stations, edited by Wilfrid H. Schoff [Philadelphia, 1914}, 
sect, 16-19), his “metropolis of Arachosia” lies north of the lake; the rest of Arachosia, with 
Ghazni as the center, lay outside the Parthian border. Arrian (4nab., UI, 25, 8; Ill, 28, a) 
shows Alexander arriving in the district of Zarangiana (Zaranj on the Seistan lake) and 
proceeding thence “toward Bactriaand against Bessus, reducing on the way the Drangians 
and Gadrosians”. Drangiana extended east from Farah to include Girishk; Gedrosia is 
here shown extending north of Kandahar. 

8 Le Strange, pp. 334, 344-49; cf. Holdich, pp. 136, 474, 512. Kandahar i is largely 
ignored by the early Arab geographers, and the important routes left it to one side. 
The Bolan Pass to the Indus does not appear to have been used in antiquity, and, the 
Mula River Pass was connected with Kalat rather than Kandahar. The idea of a great 
natural highway of ancient trade and migration passing between Kandahar and the 
Indus, which has been accepted as historical, is largely a creation of a strategists of 
the nineteenth century. : i 
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and the same center of power within the area. Both groups of sources 
are very vague with respect to the eastern border of the area, but the 
Arabs clearly grasped the significance of the Gumal and Tochi passes 
to the Indus, which served both Ghazni and the lake country. Ghazni 
was called “the port of India”, and from it the great Sultan Mahmud 
raided India and destroyed the Arab power in Multan. The strategic 
position of Ghazni in relation to both the Oxus and the Indus suggests 
that the Indian country south of Peshawar and southeast to Multan, 
extreme southwestern Punjab, was closely related to Arachosia proper 
and, given a leader in Ghazni, became dependent upon it. 

The eastern frontiers of Gedrosia, the remaining political unit 
bordering India on the west, must have included the present districts 
of Kandahar, Quetta, Kalat, and Lasbela. As in the case of Arachosia, 
Ptolemy shows the eastern boundary running close to the Indus plain. 
The character and importance of Gedrosia have been badly misjudged 
through casual interpretation of the accounts portraying the sufferings 
of the Macedonian army in this region. Arrian’s account is explicit in 
the statements that it was the coast which was desert and that Alexander 
deliberately chose the more difficult route in order to maintain contact 
with the fleet.? The early Arab sources present a more detailed and 
balanced picture, and this receives corroboration from accounts by more 
recent travelers. The Makran of the Arabs extended north from the sea 
only to Turan, which corresponds to the Kalat district; on the east, like 
the earlier Gedrosia, it closely approached the Indus mouth and ex- 
tended on the west to the borders of Carmania or Kerman. It possessed 
many fertile valleys in dn advanced stage of ‘cultivation and many 
wealthy cities near the coast and in the interior. Commerce was the 
principal source of wealth: by sea to the great port of Tiz, thence over- 
land to India; by caravan from Syria and Bagdad; and, as has already 
been noted, by caravan from Khorasan and the Oxus valley by way 
of Ghazni..Tiz replaced Hormuz in the tenth century as the port of 
Sijistan. This picture of Makran, or southern -Gedrosia, in the Middle 
Ages is supported by numerous and extensive ancient ‘sites which have 
been reported by travelers of the present day. On the basis of evidence 
as opposed to surmise the route,to and from India by. way of southern 
Gedrosia must be recognized as:one of the most significant of the 


9 Anab., VI, 23-24. Note that Alexander was so impressed with the possibilities: dl 
the country of the Oreitai, in a general sense the. Lasbela district, that he inaugurated.:a 
foundation there which he expected would become a large city, (zbid., VI, 21.53 T 
Curtius, IX, 10). ' 
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ancient Middle East, equalled only, if at all, by that through the 
Kabul valley. 

Though it will never be possible to localize accurately by means ot 
their coinages all of the political nuclei established in India and 
Afghanistan by the Greek and Saka chiefs who followed Alexander 
the Great, thé numerous coins which have survived do provide im- 
portant data for the recognition of units the approximate frontiers of 
which have been established by means of other evidence.* It is gen- 
erally agreed that no coins of the Yavana or Bactrian dynasties were 
struck in the Oxus and Jaxartes valleys after the reign of Heliocles, that 
is, after about 135 B.c. In Seistan and Kandahar, and to an extent in 
Ghazni, numerous Yavana coins have been found which cover the 
period down, to and including the reign of Eucratides, the contemporary 
of Mithradates I of Parthia. Coins of a contemporary prince, Anti- 
machus, have been reported for the Murghab River valley region of 
Margiana. Supported as they are by fragmentary literary references, 
these collections of coins lead to the conclusion that for a generation at 
least prior to the expansion of Parthia under Mithradates I, Greek 
princes had held all of Arachosia and parts at least of Gedrosia, 
Zarangiana, Areia, and Margiana. For the period succeeding the reign 
of Eucratides no coins of the Yavana princes appear to have circulated 
in Seistan (Zarangiana), Kandahar (northern Gedrosia), and Ghazni 
(Arachosia). Odd pieces, of course, find their way beyond areas of 
circulation, but-a study of the surviving Yavana coinages justifies the 
conclusion that there is ho numismatic evidence pointing to the inclu- 
sion of these areas within the kingdoms of the eastern Greeks after 
about 155 B.C. 


1 


10 Le Strange, pp. 329-33; Holdich, pp. 193, 209, 292-311. Northern Gedrosia, in 
general the districts of Quetta and Kandahar, was classed by the Arabs as a part of 
Sijistan. 

11 The standard publication on the coins still remains Percy Gardner’s Coins of the 
Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India (London, 1886). He was much indebted 
of course to the earlier work of Alfred von Sallet, and he summarizes the data gathered 
together by Sir Alexander Cunningham covering the find spots of the coins. Cunningham 
devoted himself for years to the collection of coins and of information in regard to their 
find spots. This was published as The Coins of Alexander's Successors in the East 
(London, 1873). 1t is important to note that since the work of Cunningham relatively 
few ancient coins have been recovered from Afghanistan. Among a number of con- 
tributions by the English numismatist R. B. Whitehead, 1 have cited his “Notes on 
Indo-Greek Numismatics”, Numismatic: Chronicle, ser. 5, pt. 3, 1923, PP. 294-343. 
The Cambridge History of India, Volume I, contains three very important studies based 
in part on the numismatic evidence: “The Hellenic Kingdoms of Syria, Bactria, and 
Parthia” by Sir George Macdonald and “The Successors of Alexander the Great” and 
“The Scythian and Parthian Invaders” by Professor E. J. Rapson. 
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The Yavana principalities of the Indus basin took shape from about 
155 B.C. to some time prior to the middle of the first century B.C., and: 
under new dynasties they persisted at least to the middle of the succeed- 
ing century. The outline which follows is based largely on the very able. 
and generally successful reconstruction of the numismatic evidence by 
Professor Rapson. The princes of the House of Euthydemus had their 
center in the eastern Punjab, where they represented a continuation of 
the earlier kingdom of Poros. In periods of expansion they dominated 
also the lower Indus valley and the seacoast, though for the most part 
these areas do not appear to have been effectively held by the Yavana 
kingdoms, and to the north they expanded into Kashmir and the upper 
Indus valley; at shorter intervals their rule extended westward to in- 
clude much of the territory normally held by the rival House of 
Eucratides. . 

The greatest center of the House of Eucratides was undoubtedly 
Gandhara, and their kingdom is generally equated with the com- 
bined satrapies of Philip and Nikanor. To this I would add, for much 
of this period, the satrapy of the Paropamisadae and would distinguish 
more specifically than does Rapson a dependent unit in southwestern 
Punjab which had formed part of the satrapy of Philip.** After Gand- 
hara the most important political unit held by the House of Eucratides 
was Kapica, which, as the kingdom of Hermaeus, survived after the 
valley of the Indus had passed into the hands of a new dynasty. Rapson 
equates this name with the upper Kabul valley and Kahristan, but the 
evidence does not support this. Kapica certainly included parts of the 
Kabul valley and Kafiristan, but the study of its characteristic coin 
types in relation to the areas in which these types are known to have 
circulated requires that the center of this unit be located within the 
area embraced by the Kunar and Swat valleys, that is, within the satrapy 
of Nikanor. The coins of Hermaeus are found in large numbers not - 
only in the Kabul valley but to the east in the Indus valley and the 
Punjab, where this prince must long have disputed the rise of the new 
dynasty. The late Chinese references to Kapica, cited by Rapson, refer 
not to the upper Kabul valley but to the Swat valley, which was a great 


Buddhist center and lay near the well-known southern road from 
China to India.” 


12 Rapson, “The Successors of Alexander the Great”, Cam. Hist. India, 1, 545-60. 
13 For the holdings of Hermaeus see Whitehead, pp. 340, 342; for the discussion of 
Kapica see Rapson, Cam. Hist. India, 1, 555-56. Imitation of the coinage of Hermaeus 
must be attributed to the Yueh-chi prior to the rise of the Kushana dynasty rather than 
to Pahlava kings of the Kabul valley. The boundaries of Kapica in the seventh century 
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Another important nucleus of the House of Eucratides has hitherto 
been known only by the monogram which distinguished its mint, kappa 
with 720. A considerable body of data is available for the identification 
of this mint ‘area and points very definitely to the territory which had 
its center in the Bamian valley, the earlier Paropamisadae and the 
kingdom of Bamian of the Middle Ages. “The mint was employed by 
at least fifteen Yavana princes and had-a longer life than any of the 
other Greek’ mints of the East, from the reign of Euthydemus I to 
just prior: to the’ accession of Hermaeus; the last of the Yavana lines. 
In it was struck more of the silver of Euthydemus- I than in any other 
one mint, and it shared in the issue“of his bronze. Since the greater part 
of the known coins of this reign’ have been found north of the Hindu 
Kush, “this mint must have: beén adjacent to the Oxus valley. An 
analysis of the coins of Demetrius I points to the same conclusion. 
Of those'coins of Euthydemus which have been recovered south ‘of the 
Hindu ‘Kush, by far the greater part come from the upper Kabul 
valley; the mint, therefore, must have been adjacent to this area. On 
the other hand, the greater number of the princes who made use of this 
mint ruled only south of the Hindu Kush; it follows of course: .that it 
cannot have been located in Bactria. These conditions can be satisfied 
only by an assignment of the mint to either Bamian or the head of the 
Kabul valley, but the latte: must be ruled out because of other’ con- 
siderations. 

In his study of the Yavana coinages Whitehead has noted a group 
of five mint marks which he was unable to place in the Indus valley, 
Punjab, or Kapica, and which appeared to have been particularly 'as- 
sociated with the region of the Kabul valley. The mint distinguished 
by kappa-rho is one of these five, but the evidence suggests that it was 
less directly connected with the Kabul valley itself than were the other. 
four. The English numismatist discusses in detail ninety-seven silver 
coins found in the upper Kabul valley which cover nine reigns and 


may not be applied to the first century Bc. in the absence of corroborative evidence. 
Cunningham and Rapson did not have access to the Chinese material which has been 
made fully-‘available by De Groot. The common view that the city of Katisa, named by 
Ptolemy for the Paropamisadae, represents Kapica is a pure surmise. 

14 Macdonald (Cam. Hist. India, J, 443) recognizes this monogram as a true mint 
mark and. discusses its importance. Cf. Whitehead, pp. 311 and 315-16. It should be 
emphasized’ that such mint marks do not necessarily represent names of cities. All of the 
great Parthian -mints of Iran from about 70 B.C. are:‘so:distinguished, and the Paran 
practice appears to have been borrowed directly: from; the. Bactrian. ; 
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show thirteen different mint marks. The four mints, for the upper 
valley are represented by 16, 26, 17, and 11 specimens each, the fifth 
mint by only one coin. Even more opposed to the atcribution of this 
mint to the Kabul valley is the evidence that it was employed by the 
Parthians from'about yo B.c. to about 25 Bc. A large series of 
Parthian, coins for this period, thoroughly homogeneous in their style, 
bear either the kappa-rho or kappa alone. The latter form occurs also 
in the Yavana coinage of this mint. The Parthian series cannot be as- 
signed to areas further west, and their style had led me to associate 
them with the. Bactrian region before my attention was called to the 
Yavana series.** The latter antedates 70 B.c., though the mint area was 
very probably temporarily occupied also by Mithradates I and Mith- 
radates IJ. The interest of both Parthians and Greeks of the East in 
the Bamian region may be explained by the presence there of silver 
“mines as well as by its commercial and strategic importance as a 
passageway.. 

This location of an prani Yaaa nucleus in the Propad 
throws new light on the history of Greek domination of the Middle East. 
Though Bactria itself was lost, we find Greeks holding a solid block of 
territory from the Punjab north and west to the whole line of the 
mountain crest which overlooked Bactria and possessed of lines of com- 
munication not only with the Oxus but with Areia and thence to 
Media, farther west. In this arrangement the Kabul valley stands out 
in the perspective which we know was appropriate for the earlier period 
of Alexander and the later Islamic period—never an important center 
in its own right, it was essentially a passageway and a dependency of 
adjoining centers. This conclusion is supported by the extremely varied 
character of the numerous coins found there. 

Sometime early in.the first century B.c. a Saka dynasty, that of 
Maues and Azes, had risen in the Indus valley and by the middle of the 
century had occupied Gandhara and the Punjab. This consolidation of 
all of the Yavana holdings in the Indus basin, with the exception of 
Kapica where for a brief period Hermaeus continued to rule, had 
Gandhara for its center and was equivalent to the satrapy of Philip 
with the kingdoms of Poros and Abhisares. In the latter area lay the 


e 


15 Whitehead, pp. 315-16. 

16 These Parthian coins will be discussed in greater detail in a leia study, Warwick 
Wroth (Catalogue of.the Coins of Parthia [London, 1903], p. 48, n. 1) has failed to 
note the rho combined with the kappa, but I have observed it epetediy, and it has been 
recorded by Alexander von Petrowicz (Arsaciden-Miinzen [Vienna, 1904], p. 42, no. 23). 
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original nucleus of the new dynasty, and this new development is 
significant! | E 

Rapson has insisted that the Sakai of whom Maues was the chief 
had formed part of the group which had attacked Parthia and must 
have entered India by way of the lower Indus valley. His argument 
rests on a number of fallacies. Contrary to the statement of Rapson, the 
displacement of Sakai by the Yueh-chi, which is described in the 
Chinese annals, took place, not in the country north of Bactria, but in 
a district northeast of the Pamirs, O-sun, and must be distinguished 
from the displacement mentioned by our Western sources. Rapson 
rejects the possibility that the Sakai of Maues entered India by way of 
the upper Indus or through one of the Kabul valley approaches because 
he assumes that they came in a body within a short period of time and 
in a state of political advancement requiring the issue of their own 
coinage. Neither of these assumptions is valid. We have already noted ` 
the Saka country shown by Ptolemy along the whole northern and 
eastern border of the upper Indus basin; these were the Sakai who had 
much earlier been conquered by Cyrus the Great, who had played an 
important part in Alexander’s conquest of India, and who may be 
presumed to have filled a similar role under the Yavana feudal lords. 
It is only reasonable to assume a gradual infiltration of Saka elements 
into the upper Indus basin over a long period of time. As a final cul- 
mination of a long process we have the event cited by Rapson from 
the Chinese sources: Saka princes driven out by the Yueh-chi went 
south and became chiefs in the new land. All of the evidence thus 
points to the upper Indus valley as the nucleus of the power of the. 
new dynasty, and within the new kingdom of Gandhara which they 
established there was effectively included, probably for the first time, 
all of the upper Indus basin which Ptolemy shows as an integral part 
of western India. . 

Coins of Maues and Azes, as well as of their successors Azilises and 


17 For a general discussion of these Sakai in India see Rapson, “The Scythian and 
Parthian Invaders”, Cam. Hist. India, 1, 563-71. Cf. Whitehead, p. 338, and Gardner, 
p. xl. The coins of Maues have been found chiefly in northwestern Punjab. A number of 
his early types have been copied from the coins of the much earlier Mendnder and 
Demetrius, who had extended the Yavana frontiers into regions not retained by their 
successors, with the exception of Hippostratus. The latter appears to have ruled in the 
Punch valley of Kashmir, and his issues are closely related to those of both Maues and 
Azilises. The evidence suggests that the new dynasty rose in the upper Indus valley and 
retained that area in the subsequent period of contraction. For the Sakai see also 
Prolemy, VI, 13. 
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Azes II, are not known for the Ghazni country or for the Kabul valley 
above Jelalabad. There does occur in the valley, and apparently only 
there, a series of issues belonging to a Vonones and an associated group 
of Saka rulers. The style and types of these coins are so closely related 
to those of the Sakai in Gandhara and the Punjab that the two groups 
of princes must be classed together, and it is generally accepted that 
Azes II represents a fusion of both elements.'* Rapson states that the 
family of Vonones ruled over “Drangiana [Seistan] and Arachosia 
[Kandahar]”. In this he disregards completely the essential factor of 
find spots and bases himself on the characteristic types found on the 
coins of Vonones, which, he says, were “presumably” struck in some 
district of Arachosia. But these same types were employed by Azes, 
Azilises, or Hermaeus, who by no stretch of the imagination can be 
thought to have ruled Seistan, Kandahar, or even Ghazni. The as- 
sumption of Rapson is reasonable that the character of the legend on 
this class of coins, with its reference to joint rulers, points to two dif- 
ferent areas controlled’ by one paramount chief. As one area I would 
suggest the Kabul valley, where the coins occur, with Arachosia as 
we have defined it, excluding the Kandahar district. As the second 
area, joined to the first by the Gumal and Tochi passes, southwestern 
Punjab, south of the Peshawar district, presents itself as a logical choice. 

Identified with this area, the types of Vonones and his associates 
fulfill all of the requirements of their occurrence in other reigns. 
Before the fusion of the two groups under Azes II, the princes of Kabul 
‘and Arachosia appear at times to have extended their rule over Peshawar 
and parts of Gandhara. It is not necessary to assume, as do Rapson 
and Thomas, that Vonones occupied not only the Kabul valley but 
brought to an end the rule of Hermaeus in what had been left of 
Kapica. During this period Azilises continued to rule in parts of 
Gandhara and the Punjab, and the Chinese sources suggest that Kapica, 
in part at least, became united to Gandhara. The date given by Rapson 
for Vonones is approximately correct, though it will be suggested 
below that he had established himself in the Kabul valley prior to 
36 s.c. For our present purposes the particular significance of the rise 
of Vonones lies in the evidence it affords of the development of a new 
nucleus and, for the first time since the reign of Eucratides, of an 

18 Gardner, pp. xl-xli; Rapson, Cam. Hist. India., 1, 568-74. Vorones Himself TA 
sumably was no Saka, but an Iranian prince who had joined himself to this group. 


He may have been an Arsacid, but, as will be shown below, the date limits of his reign 
do not permit of his identification as Vonones 1 of Parthia, as has been suggested. 
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extension of the Indian frontier to include Arachosia, the region of 
Ghazni and of Lake Ab-i-Istada. 

. The successor of Azes II in Gandhara and the Punjab was Gondo- 
pharnes, and his reign in Gandhara began in a.D. 19.1” These admitted 
facts, however, determine neither the original nucleus of his power nor 
the date at which he established himself outside Gandhara. The bulk of 
the extant coins of Gondopharnes have been found in the Kabul valley, 
and a considerable quantity in the Punjab, Relatively few have been 
reported from Kandahar. and Seistan. He countermarked coins of his 
contemporary Artabanus II of Parthia and of the earlier Orodes II. 
On his early coins he copied one of the typés of this same Arsacid and 
borrowed ithe title Autokrator from the still earlier Sinatruces of 
Parthia. Without citing finds of his coins Rapson assumes that Gondo- 
pharnes reigned in “Arachosia” because of a supposed relationship with 
Vonones; that is, he assumes for Gondopharnes the arguments which 
he applied to.the types of Vonones, : ;. : : i 

-Though I find no evidence of a relationship between E 
and Vonones, I would accept the assumption of Rapson as applied. to 
Arachosia as here defined. There-can be no doubt that Gondopharnes 
interfered in Parthian affairs and territory, but the evidence of the 
coins points only to this and not to prolonged rule over districts which 
had hitherto been Parthian. I would suggest, rather, that Gondopharnes 
rose to power in a region of Arachosia, above.Lake Ab-i-Istada, that 
had once been Parthian but was so no.longer. There he imitated coins 
of former reigns. From an early point in his reign he must have ruled' 
also in.the. Kabul valley, and to that area I would assign at least one, 
perhaps both, classes of his coins with the Nike reverse. Thus far his 
coinage remains entirely distinct from that of his Saka predecessors. 
The greater number of his known types, however, closely follow those 
of Azes and Azilises, and they must be assigned to the succeeding 
period of his rule in Gandhara and the. Punjab. The date for his 
accession is based on an inscription made in.Gandhara and is expressed 
in terms of an Indian era; it can be taken to indicate only the acknowl- 
edgment of his succession to the throne of this ancient, center. The date 

‘18 Rapson, Cam. Hist. India, L 576-78. “For the find spots of the coins of Gondo- 
pharnes see Gardner, pp. xlv, l. Ernst Herzfeld (‘Sakastan”, 'Archacologische Mitteilungen 
aus Iran, IV [Jan., 1932], 91-102) has argued that the center of power of Gondopharnes 
lay in Seistan, and in this he has seriously altered the chronology’ of the preceding 
reigns. Though there is much of value in his discussion, his disregard of the essential 


unity of the numismatic evidence makes unacceptable his argument for the location of 
the kingdom of Gondopharnes as well as that of the Chinese unit known as Ke-pin. 
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A.D.: 19 is important as fixing the definite union of the Punjab, Gand- 
- hara;Kapica, the Kabúl valley, and Arachosia. 5 

In this.connection we must consider the coinage of the * R 
king” of this period, who. called- himself on his issues simply Soter, 
Megas”? The great majority of his coins represent-a complete break 
with the types and style which had characterized the coinages of the 
Maues and Vonones group as well.as with the later issues of Gondo- 
pharnes. On all :of the latter a horseman.is shown on the. obverse, 
whereas Soter Megas, like the Arsacids, displayed the royal portrait on 
the obverse. The reverse of his coins invariably bears the figure of a 
horseman, but it is done in a style closely similar to that on contem- 
porary and later. Parthian coins. The coins.of Soter. Megas occur in 
great humbers in the Kabul valley and are noted by Gardner for. no 
other area. For the period succeeding Gondopharnes, however, the issues 
of the Kushana dynasty occur in that valley in even greater abundance. 
This fact together with the wide diversity of style separating the coin- 
ages of the Kushanas and Soter Megas requires the assignment of’ the 
latter to the period immediately preceding Gondopharnes, and it follows 
‘that he must have been the successor of Vonones in the. Kabul e 
and, presumably, in Arachosia. i oa 

. Soter Megas, I suggest, was the first of the so-called Pahlava gies: 
F rom some nucleus in Arachosia near the Parthian border he rose and 
destroyed the power ‘of Vonones. While Soter Megas controlled the 
Kabul valley and Arachosia, and perhaps its extension through the 
Gumal Pass to the Indus, Azes II continued to rule in Gandhara, 'a 
part of the Punjab, and probably in the Swat valley of Kapica. 1 would 
suggest, further, that Gondopharnes inherited the kingdom of Soter 
Megas and continued to rule his territory for some years before he 
invaded and conquered Gandhara. The rise of Soter Megas represents 
a reaction against the earlier rise of Vonones and his Saka associates, 
but the two must be considered as the founders of a kingdom which for 
perhaps fifty years maintained itself between India and Parthia. 

The united kingdom of Gondopharnes, which centered in Gand- 
hara, was broken up by the rise of the Kushana dynasty. In Pacores 
and Orthagnes we have two Pahlava princes who maintained them- 
selves for some years thereafter in Arachosia and southwestern Punjab. 


20 Gardner, pp. xlvii, 1, .114- -16, Rapson (Cám. Hist, India, I, 581) suggests that 
Sotér Megas may have been a subordinate of the Kushana dynasty, but the style and 
and his successors. - 

21 Rapson, Cam. Hist. India, 1, sb, ho. Rapson has made Orthagnes a predecessor 
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The types of the former associate him in particular with the. Indian 
side of the Gumal Pass, whereas the latter can have ruled only in 
Arachosia, but the coins of both occur in Kandahar and Seistan. This 
advance is to be connected with the civil wars in Parthia during the 
reign of Volagases E 

There are known coins of Phraates IV of Parthia which have been 
countermarked by an unnamed Saka ruler; these coins appear to have 


been struckvin the Parthian mint of southern Gedrosia. Sanabares, 
another Saka or Pahlava prince, imitated coins of Volagases I which 


must be attributed to this same mint. On the basis of these associations 
both of these princes must be assigned to the delta country of the Indus 
valley, immediately adjoining Gedrosia, where, as we learn from the 
Periplus, during a very period “Parthian” lords ruled in a state of 
constant civil war.” 

This outline of the political units which bordered the eastern 
frontiers of Parthia during. the periods of Greek and Saka rule in the 
Middle East can be filled in and rendered more complete by evidence 
from contemporary Chinese annals. We are here concerned chiefly 
with data to be found in the Ch‘ien-han-su, though recourse is had to 
the earlier Shi-ki and the later Hou-han-su. The picture there presented 
. applies to the first century 3.c. and to that part of the next century 
which preceded the rise of the Kushana dynasty.” For this period and 
tlie area embracing northwestern India and the Afghan country north 


of Gondopharnes on the basis of an issue which, on the obverse, bears the name of the 
former as paramount king and, on the reverse, the name of Gondopharnes. 1 suggest, 
rather, that it was struck after the defeat of Gondopharnes but before his death. This 
supposition appears to be necessitated by the fact that all of the coins of Orthagnes imitate 
the portrait of Volagases I of Parthia, who came to the throne in A.D, 51. I refer in 
particular to an issue of drachms of Volagases struck, I believe, in the mint of Drangiana, 
of which 1 have seen several examples. Petrowicz (p. 129, no. 14) has published what 
appears to be a similar piece. 

22 Wroth, p. 114, nos. 96-102. For the coins of llar see Gardner, p. 113, nos. 
1-5. The first of these coins bears the mark of the Parthian mint of Ecbatana and a date 
which may be “IT” rather than as given. Though dates rarely occur on the Parthian 
coinage of Iran, when employed they are invariably based on the Arsacid Era, and the 
date in this instance, too, should be read as a.D. 62/63. Though apparently of the 
delta country: by origin, there are some grounds for classing Sanabares as a king of 
Parthia; his successor in Parthia may have been Mithradates IV. See also Le Périple de la 
mer Érythrée, edited by H. Frisk (Göteborg, 1927), no. 38. 

*3 For the most part I shall cite the now standard translation and commentary of 
J. J. M. de Groot, Chinesische Urkunden zur Geschichte Asiens (2 vols. Berlin, 1921- 
1926), especially Volume H, Die Westlande Chinas in der vorchristlichen Zeit. 1 have 
made use, also, of O. Franke, Geschichte des chinesische Reiches, Volume 1 (Berlin, 
1930), and Sten Konow, “Notes on Indo-Scythian Chronology” , Journal of Indian History, 


XII (Apr 1933), 1-46. 
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to the Oxus River, the Chinese recognized to the east of Parthia two 


‘so-called great kingdoms, Ke-pin and O-ik-san-li, together with a 


number of smaller kingdoms or dependent districts. Among the latter 
we are particularly concerned with Ko-hu, P‘ak-tat, and the country 
occupied by the five clans of the Yueh-chi. 

In this particular period the Yueh-chi occupied the upper Oxus 
valley from the Pamirs west to include Badakshan and the Kunduz 


River valley, as well as upper Chitral.** South and southeast of the 


Yueh-chi was said to lie Ke-pin. Most scholars, influenced by similarity 
of sound, identify Ke-pin with Kapica, though the Peshawar district 
is generally included. The philological relationship in this instance is 
probable but establishes no boundaries. Kapica was better known to 


the Chinese, since it lay nearer their borders, than Gandhara. For that. 


reason they used that name, but the territory they referred to included 
Gandhara. A part was used to denote the whole, just as the Greeks had 
used the word Parthia to denote a larger empire. Lan-to, a dependent 
district of Ke-pin, lay to the northeast, and De Groot has been able 
to identify it with the Hunza country, far beyond Kapica. 


2% There is general agreement, based on precise geographical data, that their territory 


comprised Wakhan, Badakshan, and Chitral. Most writers include also Kafiristan and ` 


parts of the Kabul valley. For the former there is no evidence whatsoever, and it con- 
tradicts the texts; for the latter the numismatic evidence is strongly opposed, and 
Bamian more nearly meets the requirements of the text. This will be discussed under 
Ko-hu. In spite ‘of the general agreement as to the actual location of the five clans, there 
is a tendency on the part of scholars to assume that in some manner they also controlled 
Bactria during this period. This:is based largely on the assumption that in the second 
century B.C. the Yueh-chi had invaded Bactria, called by the Chinese the Kingdom of 
Ta-ha, from their base in Sogdiana, which the Chinese regarded as also Ta-ha country. 
Though the texts repeatedly distinguish between the Kingdom of Ta-ha south of the 
Oxus River and the Ta-ha territory north of the river, where alone the Yueh-chi are 
described as located during this earlier period, scholars have completely missed the dis- 
tinction—largely owing to their preoccupation with attempts to identify the Yueh-chi with 
one or more of the nomad tribes named by our Western sources. The evidence offered to 
connect the Yueh-chi with Bactria in the first century is so weak that it would not have 
received support except for the fatal confusion in the history of the second century. 
This “evidence concerns the names of capital cities: In the second century B.e. the 
capital of Bactria was called Lam-si, a century later that of the Yueh-chi in their new 
home bore the name Kam-si, and seven hundred years after this the name Lam-si occurs 
as a district of To-ho-lo, a term which the Chinese had adopted to designate Yueh-chi 
territory. At best, identification through similarity in the supposed sound is weak. In this 
instance scholars have disregarded the clear statement in the How-han-su, which directly 
follows the Ch‘ien-han-su, that the Yueh-chi first took P‘ak-tat (the country around 
Balkh) only upon the rise of the Kushana dynasty in the period just after that with 
which we are dealing, For the situation in the second century see De Groot, II, 12-27; 
for that in the first century, ¿bid., pp. 95-102, 109. Cf. Konow, pp. 10-11, 14. 

25 De Groot, II, 85-87; Rapson, Cam. Hist. India, 1, 566-67. Konow (pp. 15, 31) 
admits that Ke-pin finally embraced all of the Gandhara kingdom. 
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In itself conclusive is the description of Ke-pin. Along with Parthia 
and O-ik-san-li it was distinguished as a great kingdom possessed ‘of its 
own coinage. The land was said to'be flat and the climate mild, so the 
characteristic part of the country must have embraced the Indus plain 
of Gandhara. It produced .sandalwood and bamboo, and its fauna 
included the elephant and the buffalo. Its inhabitants were adept in 
- the construction of great buildings and in carving, engraving, and 
inlay work. Further proof of the identity of Ke-pin rests on interesting 
numismatic notes in the Chinese text. For this particular period the 
Parthian coinage was said to bear.on the ‘reverse the portrait of a 
woman. This can refer only to Musa, wife and mother of Phraataces 
(2 B.C-A.D. 5); their coinage is especially characteristic of southeastern 


Iran. The contemporary coinages of Ke-pin and O-ik-sanli are 


compared in the further statement that the obverse of the former bore 
the figure of a horseman, while in the case of the latter the horseman 
appeared on the reverse. As we have already seen, the coinage thus 
attributed to Ke-pin is characteristic of the kingdom of Gandhara under 
the Saka dynasty, and that to O-ik-san-li, of ‘the kingdom of Soter 
Megas. It is clear, therefore, that the Ke-pin of the Chinese sources is 
the kingdom of Gandhara, which in succession had been the kingdom 
of the House of Eucratides, the kingdom of the Saka dynasty of 
Maues, and, later, the kingdom of Gondopharnes. The Chinese evi- 
dence demonstrates, -as the types of Maues had suggested, that this 
great’ political unit extended far to the north in the upper Indus basin, 
where it must have touched the country of the Sakai delimited by 
Ptolemy. 

O-ik-san-li, besides being identified as the kingdom of Soter Megas, 
was said to lie both west and southwest of Ke-pin as well as to the 
east of Parthia. It was described as flat, very fertile, but very hot. As 
west of Ke-pin it clearly embraced Arachosia, as we have defined it, 
and the district of Kabul. As southwest of Ke-pin, and characterized by 
extreme heat, we must conclude not only that it extended east through 
the Gumal and Tochi passes but that it included an important area in 
southwestern Pune for to the Chinese this was the characteristic 
part of the country.” i 

Further evidence is afforded by the description of the principal 
branch of the great southern road from China to the far west. It passed 
through Khotan, and considerable detail is given of its course thence 
southwest through Ke-pin and its terminus in O-ik-san-li.7 Although 

26 De Groot, II, 86, 91, 93. 23 Ibid., pp. 47-48, 69°70, 92. 
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four principal routes are described, only in the one instance is this detail 
afforded; and it is to be taken as evidence of the importance of both 
route and terminus. The Chinese apparently knew ‘nothing of the 
great desert of the Sind, and they fail to mention the sea in connection 
with the terminus. One may presume, therefore, that their road came 
to an end north of the Sind, and theré may be real significance in the 
fact that the road from Bagdad to India described by the early Arab 
geographers extended to Multan in southwestern Punjab, adjacent to 
the very area we are discussing. The description of the sea route from 
Egypt and the Persian Gulf to the Indus mouth given in the Periplus 


belongs to the same century as does the Chinese account. 


Even more closely contemporary is the account given by Isidor of 
Charax of the route from Syria through Seleucia, which he brings to 
an end on the Parthian border at what he calls the metropolis of 
Arachosia. Now the Chinese text states that in order'to reach Parthia 


from the terminus one proceeded north and a little to the east (appar- 


ently an error for “west”), and if from Multan, or from the district near 
it on the west bank of the Indus, one proceeds north and ä short dis- 
tance west through the Gumal Pass one reaches the very point where 
our western sources all place the capital of Arachosia, and where Isidor 
places the contemporary Parthian border.” The Arab name for 
Ghazni, “the port of India”, links it with southwestern Punjab in the 
trade from the Oxus valley. This remarkable series of Chinese docu- 
ments of the first century demonstrates the existence’ of an important 
political unit stretching across Arachosia tó the middle Indus valley, 
which served to link the commerce of the upper Indus valley and China 
and that of Parthia and the Indus delta. 

O-ik-san-li was in existence as a kingdom independent of Ke-pin 
as early as 36 B.c., when it was included in a report to the Chinese 
court ás one of the nations threatened by the rise to power of Tche-tche 
and the K‘ang-ki of Sogdiana.” This reference can apply only to the 
reign of Vonones, while he and his associates were ruling Arachosia 
and the Kabul valley, and it confirms the suggestion already made that 
Soter Megas must be recognized as the successor of Vonones in Ara- 
chosia. The reference is important not only as establishing the date for 
Vonones but, through this, for the support it accords the general 

28 See note 7 above. For Multan and the Arab route see Heldich, PP. 192-935 
Le Strange, pp. 332-33; Isidor of Charax, no. 19. 


22 De Groot, TI, OPIO, see also Volume 1, Die Hunnen der corchristlichen Zeit, 
p. 230. 
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chronology for the Yavana and Saka kings, which has been worked 
out by Rapson. . 

We have seen that the Yueh-chi were located during the first cen- 
tury B.c. in the Oxus valley from the Pamirs to, and including, 
Badakshan. The districts occupied by four of the five clans are de- 
scribed as extending in a row from east to west, and the fifth clan is 
said to be located south of the fourth. In the CA‘ten-han-su the territory 
of this fifth clan is called by the name Ko-hu, but the Hou-han-su, 
which takes up the narrative from the rise of the Kushana dynasty,- 
states that in this the earlier annals were in error, that, the country of 
the fifth clan bore the name To-bit, and that Ko-hu lay southwest of 
the Yueh-chi districts and was a large wealthy country with a dis- 
tinctive culture related to that of India. It had never been independent 
but had successively been under the rule of T‘ien-tok (Eastern Punjab 
and in part Kashmir), Ke-pin, and Parthia; the Yueh-chi took it only 
when Kadphises 1 first expanded his district to establish the Kushana 
empire. Not only is Parthia named as the last to hold Ko-hu prior to 
this, but in a later passage we find again the statement: “He [Kad- 
phises 1] attacked Parthia, took possession of Ko-hu, and destroyed 
P‘ak-tat and Ke-pin.” 

Some scholars have identified Ko-hu as the upper Kabul valley, but 
the evidence strongly supports its equation with the district of Bamian. 
Here lay the center for an important area; it possessed great wealth; 
as a great Buddhist center its cultural relations with India must have 
been close; and it lay southwest of Badakshan, which was the heart of 
the Yueh-chi country. I suggest that the fifth clan had occupied the 
upper Kunduz valley, corresponding to To-bit; that about 25 B.e. it 
took possession of Bamian, adjacent to this valley, and forced the - 
closing of the Parthian mint of Bamian; that the Parthians later re- 
gained political control of Bamian with its new element, probably 
during the reign of Artabanus II, who is known to have waged suc- 
cessful wars in the East; and that during the civil wars between 
Vardanes and Gotarzes, Kadphises I conquered Bamian as described 
in the Hou-han-su. Under this interpretation, which appears to meet 
all of the requirements, both of the Chinese records can be accepted 
without contradiction; the later of the two naturally reflects the account 


30 De Groot, I, 101-102. See also page 48 for a third century Chinese document 
which names as dependencies of the Yueh-chi the regions of Ko-hu, Ta-ha, Ke-pin, etc. 
This suggests that Ko-hu, like the other units named, had not formed an integral part 
of the territory of the five clans. In all of the Chinese texts Parthia is referred to as 
An-sik, and the term is never applied to any other country. 
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most favorable to the prestige of the Kushana dynasty. Ko-hu thus 
appears as the equivalent of the great kingdom of Bamian of the 
Middle Ages, of the great borderline mint area of the Parthian and 
Yavana kingdoms, and of the Paropamisadae of the Hellenistic sources. 

Oyer a period of several years around the middle of the first century 
AD. Kadphises I conquered and united Bactria proper, Bamian, and 
the kingdom of Gandhara with its extensions into the Kunar, Swat, and 
upper Indus valleys.’ The Kabul valley must have been included, but 
the situation in Arachosia is not clear. As we have seen, it had formed 
part of the united kingdom of Gondopharnes, but after his defeat 
Pacores and Orthagnes continued to rule there and in southwestern 
Punjab for an indefinite period. Unlike Ke-pin and Ko-hu, O-ik-san-li 
does not appear to have been mentioned by later Chinese sources as a 
dependency of the Yueh-chi, and it is not clear whether Arachosia was 
then counted as an integral part of Ke-pin or whether it lay outside 
the Kushana frontiers. The latter supposition is supported by the evi- 
dence already noted for the location of Zabulistan during the early 
Islamic period, with its center around Ghazni, and the close corre- 
spondence of its borders with those given for Arachosia by Ptolemy in 
the second century a.D. In the delta of the lower Indus tke overlordship 
of the Kushanas came to be recognized, but it does not appear to have 
been effectively exercised. 

On the basis of the available evidence the frontiers of the Kushana 
Empire toward Iran, at least until the close of the Parthian period, 
cannot be extended to include more than Bactria proper, the Paro- 
pamisadae of Bamian, and, possibly, the Arachosia of Ghazni with its 
extension east into the Indus valley. To a remarkably close degree this 
western boundary approximates that of the Yavana kingdoms of the 
East at the death of Eucratides about 155 B.c. The changes in this 
frontier during the intervening period were limited largely to the 
successive loss and reconquest of these same three areas of central 
Afghanistans? 

Roserr H. McDoweLz. 

University of Michigan. 

31 As Konow states (p. 31), as against Rapson (Cam. Hist. India, 1, 584), it was 
Kadphises I rather than Kadphises 11 who took Taxila, which was east of the Indus and 
ten miles northwest of Rawal Pindi. Rapson was led into this error by his failure to 
realize that Ke-pin included all of Gandhara, T‘ien-tok, equivalent to the kingdom of 
the House of Euthydemus, fell to the second of the Kushana line, 

32 The author regrets that this article was completed prior to the publication of two 


important works: W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria & India (New York, 1938), and 
W. M. McGovern, The Early Empires of Central Asia (Chapel Hill, 1939). 
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. THE COLUMBUS QUESTION 


A SURVEY OF RECENT LITERATURE AND PRESENT OPINION 


A RECENT contributor to the American Historical Review has writ- 
ten that “Lincoln is everybody’s subject.” * The same may be said with 
equal truth of Columbus, who is alternately praised and belittled, 
groomed for canonization and charged with piracy, lauded.as a scientist 
and branded as an ignoramus. Conservative adherents of the Irving- 
Fiske-Harrisse discovery version still engage in polemics with revision- 
ists, both mild and radical. There is a lunatic fringe of writers deter- 
mined to establish far-fetched theories regarding the Columbus enter- 
prise or to prove that the discoverer was of some nationality hitherto 
unsuspected.” In Italy, Spain, and Portugal patriotism is seldom di- 
vorced from the subject. . 

Literary production among the Columbists continues abundantly 
and shows no-tendency to slacken in volume despite the scarcity of 
fresh evidence? Only two new Columbus documents have come to 
light in the twentieth century, and there appears little hope of impor- 
tant additions in the future.* The next stage, as Rómulo Cárbia, the 
able Argentine historian, rightly insists, should be that of re-evaluating 
the existing sources, returning to the original manuscripts and cor- 
recting the frequently erroneous printed versions.” 


1J. G. Randall, “Has the Lincoln Theme been Exhausted?” XLI (1936), 270. 

2 Though the present writer does not pretend to know all the birthplaces attributed 
to Columbus, the following list of nationalities is representative: mainland Italian (in- 
cluding the claims of Genoa, Savona, Cogoleto, Nervi, Pradello, Cuccaro, Piacenza, 
Albisola, Bugiasco, and Finale), Corsican, Mallorcan, Galician, Catalan, Portuguese, 
Greek, “Nordic”, Jewish, French, Swiss, English, and Armenian. 

3 See “Bibliographie des grandes découvertes”, Bulletin of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences, VII (1936), 363-445, especially sections y and ro. 

4 The document establishing Columbus's birth year as 1451, Ugo Assereto, “La data 
della nascita di Colombo”, Giornale storico e letterario della Liguria, V (1904), 5 ff.; 
and the Piri Re'is map, described by Paul Kahle, “A Lost Map of Columbus”, Geographt- 
cal Review, XXIII (1933), 621-38. The Assereto document is printed by Charles de la 
Roncière, La découverte de l'Afrique au moyen áge, YI (Cairo, 1928), 63-68, and in part 
by Henry Vignaud, “Proof that Columbus was born in 1451: A New Document”, Am. 
Hist, Rev., KH (1907), 270-79. A photographic reproduction appears in Roberto Almagia, 
I primi esploratori dell’ America (Rome, 1937), nos. 4, 5, and 6. 

5 Cárbia, La nueva história del descubrimiento de América (Buenos Aires, 1936) and 
La investigación científica y el descubrimiento de América (Buenos Aires, 1937), the latter 
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Most of the current disputes over Columbus are in some degree 
traceable to divergent opinions regarding sources. Of what value, for 
instance, is the Historie ... della vita e dei fatti di Cristoforo Colombo, 
attributed to Ferdinand Columbus and published at Venice thirty-two 
years after his death in Spain? Is this an authentic biography of the 
admiral by his son, is it mainly the work of Luís de Colón, his dis- 
honest grandson, or is it the pure fabrication of Las Casas, as Cárbia 
maintains? * The reliability of the História de las Indias, which agrees 
almost word for word with the Historie in important particulars, is 
thus called in question. Should it be seriously impugned, the somewhat 
neglected Pleitos de Colón would become our chief source, and a 
greatly revised history of the discovery would result. The authenticity 
of the Libro de las Profecias is now challenged, in part at least.’ Fritz 
Streicher’s examination of the marginal notes by the Columbus brothers 
in books at the Colombina in Seville, though scholarly, does not seem 
to have contributed materially to the solution of any weighty problem." 
The Toscanelli correspondence, disputed for nearly forty years, is con- 
troversial still. Fortunately, plans have been made for preparing critical 
editions of the Historie, the História de las Indias, and the Pleitos? An 
international commission of scholars will superintend the publications, 
which will provide a basis for sounder judgments.*% When this work 
is accomplished, it is to be hoped that Columbists will give more atten- 
tion to the scientific aspects of the discovery of America and less to 
biographical minutiae concerning the discoverer.** Since, however, 


in answer to Diego Luís Molinari, “La empresa Colombina y el descubrimiento”, História 
de la nación argentina, 11 (Buenos Aires, 1937), 341-528, who maintained that traditional 
sources might be taken at their face value. 

6 Evidence of a Luis de Colón forgery is presented by Alberto Magnaghi, “I presunti 
errori che vengono attribuiti 4 Colombo nella determinazione delle latitudine”, pt. 2, 
Bollettino della Reale società geografica italiana, LXV (1928), 553-82. Cárbia (La neuva 
história) believes that the entire Historie was invented by Las Casas to help the Colón 
heirs in their suit with the crown. 

T Magnaghi, Boll. R. Soc. Geog. ltal., LXV, 553-82. 

S Streicher, “Die Kolumbus-originale: Eine palaographische Studie”, Spanische 
Forschungen der Görres-Gesellschaft, Y (Munich, 1928), 196-250. 

9 The latest edition of the Historie, that of Rinaldo Caddeo (2 vols., Milan, 1930), 
is valuable in some respects but not critical in the sense demanded. The Gonzalo de 
Reparaz edition of Las Casas (3 vols., Madrid, 1927) is scarcely superior to that of 
1875-76. The Pleitos de Colén, edited by Cesario Fernandez Duro, forms Volumes VII 
and VIII (Madrid, 1892, 1894) of the Colección de documentos inéditos relativos al 
descubrimiento, conquista y organización de las antiguas posesiones españoles de ultramar. 

10 Almagia, “Il xxvI congresso internazionale degli Americanisti”, Boll. R. Soc. 
Geog. Ital, UXXUT, 111. 


11 Note the plea of Almagiá for more geographical science and less biography in 
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these valuable labors have had to be postponed because of events in 
Spain, it may be useful to summarize our present knowledge and the 
more important studies of the recent past. 

The question of a pre-Columbus discovery of “America is appar- 
ently never laid to rest. Real or imaginary evidences of voyages and 
voyagers have long been exploited—the Basques, the Zenos, the mys- 
terious “ixola otinticha” of the 1448 Bianco portolan, Pining and 
Pothorst, João Vaz Corte-Real, Fernam Dulmo, Alonso Sanchez de 
Huelva, Jean Cousin of Dieppe, and Diogo de Teive.* The Chinese 
tale of a transpacific discovery in the fifth century has received atten- 
tion from Edward P. Vining and others, and even Africa’s claims have 
their advocates." European voyages, however, have naturally been the 
subjects of most controvery, and several of the latest theories are inter- 
esting both because of the evidence presented and the interpretation of 
it by their advocates. 

William H. Babcock relied on the Battista Beccario map of 1435, 
which marks a group of “Insulle a nov R’pte” (newly reported islands) 
in the Atlantic, though these are hardly far enough westward to be 
easily identified with America. Babcock took these islands to be the 
present Antilles and from their placement thought it possible to dis- 
tinguish Cuba, Jamaica, Florida, and one of the Bahamas.’* He had no 
suggestion to offer as to the discoverer's identity but did point out that 
Martin Behaim, on his globe, reported a western voyage of the year 
1414. It has since been shown, however, that a different explanation 
accounts more satisfactorily for Beccario's islands.” 


“Cid che é definitivamente acquisito alla scienza e cid che ancora pud essere utilmente 
indagato intorno alla vita, ai viaggi ed alle scoperte di Cristoforo Colombo ed alle con- 
seguenze di esse riguardo al progresso delle conoscenze geografiche”, Bull. Internat. Com. 
Hist. Sci, V (1933), 267. 

12 The present study is not concerned with the voyages of Leif Erikson and Thorfinn 
Karlsefni. Though unquestionably authentic, they have no bearing on the Columbus 
enterprise. 

13 Leo Wiener, Africa and the Discovery of America, YY (Philadelphia, 1922), fore- 
word and passim; Ahmed Zéki Pasha, “Une seconde tentative des Muselmans pour 
découvrir l'Amérique”, Bulletin de l'Institut d'Égypte, II (1920), 57 ff. The latter study 
deals with reported attempts by the Moslem rulers of Guinea in the fourteenth century. 

14 Legendary Islands of the Atlantic (New York, 1922), p. 153. The same writer, 
“Antillia and the Antilles”, Geog. Rev., IX (1920), 109-24, expressed the opinion that 
“The Antillia of 1435 was really, as now, the queen of the Antilles”. In “The Problem 
of Mayda, an Island appearing on Medieval Maps”, ibid., pp. 335-46; Babcock held that 
Mayda really existed and conjectured that Bermuda, C. Cod, or C. Breton might be the 
original, 

15G. R. Crone, “The Origin of the Name Antillia”, Geographical Journal, XCI 
(1938), 260-61. Crone shows that what Babcock took for an authentic island is probably 
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Senhor Jaime Cortesáo, an ardent champion of Portuguese priority 
in all Atlantic navigation, alleges that his countrymen reached New- 
foundland in 1452, a contention endorsed by nearly all scholars of his 
nation. ** He explains the lack of direct evidence in support of this and 
other pre-Columbus Portuguese voyages on the basis of government 
secrecy. He earlier maintained with some reason that the rulers of 
Portugal deliberately destroyed or concealed maps and records that 
would have tempted foreigners to encroach on the nation's African dis- 
coveries.*” The same policy is supposed to have prevailed regarding the 
nebulous American voyages. Cortesáo also insisted that a pre-Columbus 
discovery of South America should be inferred from the Treaty of 
Tordesillas in 1494, arguing that King John’s insistence on placing the 
Line of Demarcation 370 leagues west of the Cape Verdes could be 
explained only by some prior knowledge on his part of the Brazilian 
littoral2® The principal new idea in his latest work is a doubtful identi- 
fication of Pero Vasques de la Frontera, mentioned in the Plettos de 
Colón, with Pedro de Velasco, a Portuguese pilot to whom Columbus 
owed some of his knowledge of the Atlantic, and who accompanied 
Diogo de Teive on a westward voyage in 1452." Cortesáo's ingenuity 





the pillars of Hercules moved westward and that the legend “newly reported islands” 
refers to the newly discovered Azores. 

16 The Portuguese have lately advanced many far-fetched claims for their voyagers, 
particularly regarding pre-Columbus discoveries of America, Their contentions are re- 
viewed by two German scholars, Egmont Zechlin, “Das Problem der vorkolumbischen 
Entdeckung Amerikas”, Historische Zeitschrift, CLII (1935), 1-47, and R. Hennig, “Die 
These einer vorcolumbischen portugiesischen Geheimkenntniss von Amerika”, Historische 
Vierteljahrschrift, XXX (1936), 548-92. Zechlin rather inclines to the Portuguese claim; 
Hennig somewhat contemptuously rejects it. Georg Friederici, Der Charakter der 
Entdeckung und Eroberung Amerikas durch die Europäer, Volume 1 (Stuttgart, 1936), 
which also reviews early Portuguese activity, did not become available in time for use 
in this study, 

17 Cortesão, “Do sigilo nacional sobre os descobrimentos”, Lusitania, 1 (1924), 45-81. 
On similar lines see G. H. Kimble, “Portuguese Policy and its Influence on Fifteenth 
* Century Cartography”, Geog. Rev., XXIII (1933), 653-59. 

18 “Le traité de Tordesillas et la découverte de Amérique”, 4Att del XXII congresso 
internazionale degli Americanisti (Rome, 1926), II, 649-83. Supporting this contention 
is Jordão de Freitas, “O descobrimento pre-Colombino da América Austral pelos Portu- 
gueses”, Lusitania, IX (1926), 315-27. 

19 “The Pre-Columbian Discovery of America”, Geog. Jour., LXXIX (1937), 29-42. 
In attempting to prove this Portuguese discovery, Cortesão offers nc cartographical evi- 
dence but mentions three reported voyages: (1) Teive and Velasco in 1452; (2) Teles in 
1475; and (3) Dulmo and Estreito in 1487. Not one of these men is recorded in documents 
as having made a discovery. Cortesão is seemingly refuted by Crone, “The Alleged Pre- 
Columbian Discovery of Ámerica”, Geog. Jour., LXXXIX (1937), 455-60. A Portuguese 
version of Cortesño's work appears as O viagem de Diogo de Teive 2 Pedro Vasquez de 
la Frontera ao banco de Terra Nove em 1452 (Lisbon, 1933). 
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in wringing new meanings from old documents is countered by the 
lack of positive evidence in his favor. The greatest admirer of Portu- 
guese seafaring prowess should hesitate to accept arguments based in 
part on the absence of documents. 

Sofus Larsen of Copenhagen reshapes familiar data in an attempt 
to show that Danes visited North America about 1472-74.2° He points 
to an apparent Portuguese-Danish liaison for discovery purposes, origi- 
nally stimulated by Prince Henry. Eanes de Zurara describes the par- 
ticipation of the Dane, Vallarte, in a Portuguese voyage to Senegal in 
1448 This had a counterpart, Larsen thinks, in the presence of Joao 
Vaz Corte-Real and Alvaro Martins Homem with the expedition of 
Didrik Pining and Hans Pothorst, piloted by Joanes Scolvus, which 
sailed to Greenland and perhaps Newfoundland some twenty-five 
years later. A Portuguese document credits Corte-Real and Homem 
with the discovery of “Terra de Bacalaos” ** in 1473 but omits the de- 
tails. Indications exist that King Christian of Denmark undertook 
the Pining-Pothorst venture at the wish of Alfonso of Portugal. Later 
documents, mostly cartographical, vaguely connect the name of the 
pilot Scolvus with the region of Labrador. Larsen, after laboring 
heroically to bridge gaps, concludes that one expedition accounts for it 
all and that Corte-Real and Homem went as official observers to wit- 
ness the Danish discovery. The theory of a voyage to Newfoundland 
on this occasion is strengthened by the fact that in the next generation 
Corte-Real's sons sailed there, perhaps following directions furnished 
by their father. The Larsen thesis, while in some respects plausible, is 
vulnerable because of both chronological discrepancies and the lack of 
concrete data. 

From these examples it will be seen that recent efforts to establish 
pre-Columbus discoveries have proved no more convincing than older 
ones.2+ The inherent probability is that some such voyages took place, 

20 The "Discovery of North America Twenty Years before Columbus (Copenhagen l 
and London, 1925). Larsen's case is examined and rejected by Giuseppe Caraci, “Una 
pretesa scoperta dell America vent'anni innanzi Colombo”, Boll. R. Soc. Geog. Ital., 


LXVII (1930), 771-812. 

21 Chronica do descobrimento e conquista de Guiné, ed. by Carreira (Paris, 1841), 
pp. 441-49. 

22 A name applied to Newfoundland soon after the discovery of America. 

23 Ernesto do Canto, Os Corte-Reaes {Ponta Delgada, 1883), p. 395; Armando 
Cortesão, Cartografia e cartógrafos portugueses dos séculos xv e xvi (Lisbon, 1935), l, 310. 

24 All such attempts, old and new, are summarized by Zechlin, Hist. Zeitsch., CLII, _ 
1-47. Somewhat different is Alberto Magnaghi's study of the ill-fated Vivaldi enterprise, 
“Precursori di Colombo? Il tentativo di viaggio transoceanico dei genovesi fratelli Vivaldi 
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but no specific instance thus far advanced seems able to stand the test 
of criticism. All cases presented to date have wishful thinking as their 
main ingredient, and the whole matter may be summarized now, as a 
hundred years ago, in the words—possible but not proved. 

Attempts to provide Columbus with any but a Genoese origin have 
failed utterly, and in the judgment of serious scholars the subject is 
closed. Only one such effort ever attracted widespread attention—the 
campaign by Celso Garcia de la Riega of Pontevedra to prove that the 
discoverer was a Galician Spaniard. Don Celso said that documents 
existed at Pontevedra attesting the presence there in the fifteenth cen- 
tury of families named Colón and Fonterosa,”” and that several of these 
Colóns bore given names corresponding to those of individuals in the 
Columbus family. Beginning in 1899, he strove to convince the public 
that Columbus was of Galician birth, though he did not entirely elimi- 
nate Genoa, for he explained that the family migrated there when 
Cristóbal was a small child. The reasons for this departure, Don 
Celso said, were obscure and evidently required concealment, and 
so Columbus refrained in later life from ever naming his true birth- 
place. An elaborated edition of his work was published in 1914. It 
included photographic reproductions of several Pontevedra documents, 
though the originals had meanwhile been examined by two paleogra- 
phers, Serrano Sanz and Eladio Oviedo y Arce, both of whom pro- 
nounced them falsified.*’ This, however, had failed to stop the “Colón 
Español” excitement, which spread into Spanish America. Rómulo 
' Cárbia refused to be converted and pronounced the question an 
enigma. Enrique Sanfuentes y Correa of Chile leaned strongly to the 
Genoese side. Others, less reticent, came to the aid of the Pontevedra 


nel 1291”, Memorie della Reale società geografica italiana, XVII (Rome, 1935). 
Magnaghi reverses previous ideas by showing that Ugolino and Vadino Vivaldi intended 
to reach India by crossing the Atlantic along the parallel of the Canaries, thus anticipating 
Columbus by 201 years. Had the voyage gone as planned, the discovery of America must 
have resulted in 1291. But the ships were wrecked off the Moroccan coast and the men 
sold into slavery. 

23 Columbus's mother was named Susanna Fontanarossa. 

26 Cristóbal Colón ¿Español? (Madrid, 1899). 

27 Serrano Sanz, of the University of Zaragoza, and Oviedo y Arce made separate 
investigations and reached identical conclusions, Their findings are summarized by Angél 
de Altolaguirre y Duvale, “¿Colón Español? Estudio histórico-crítico”, Boletín de la Real 
` sociedad geográfica, LXIV (1924), 3-89. 

28 Origen y patria de Cristóbal Colón (Buenos Aires, 1918). 
29 Cristóbal Colón (Santiago, Chile, 1918). 
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champion, though their assistance was of doubtful value.% In Spain 
Ricardo Beltrán y Rózpide was the only historian of note to be affected, 
and he was not a blind convert to the new school. With no particular 
thesis to sustain, he simply used internal evidence to demonstrate that 
Columbus could not with certainty be declared an Italian, and his ex- 
amination of the sources was of some value?* Angel de Altolaguirre y 
Duvale, Spain’s leading Columbist, remained conservative, declaring 
that the Pontevedra documents were worthless and that the whole 
affair would come to nothing? Undaunted by this powerful oppo- 
sition, a number of minor Spanish writers repeated Garcia de la Riega's 
argument ad nauseam and produced a host of worthless books.** 
Finally, to end the controversy, the Royal Spanish Academy of History 
appointed a-committee of scholars above suspicion to make a thorough 
investigation of the documents used by Don Celso, who in the mean- 
time had died. In 1928 the commissioners reported their unanimous 
finding, namely, that the records were falsified, that the falsifications 
were recent and all the work of one person, and that in consequence the 
Pontevedra documents could not serve as the basis of any serious his- 
torical work3* The maxim De mortuis nihil nisi bonum seems to have 
applied in their case, as they left the forger unnamed. The academy’s 
hope of terminating this particular debate has apparently been fulfilied, 
for since 1928 no “Pontevedra” writings have appeared. ‘Three years 
later the city of Genoa published an elaborate collection of all the docu- 


30 For example, Manuel Tejerizo, La patria de Colón (Havana, 1919), who went 
beyond Garcia de la Riega and denied any connection between “Colón”, discoverer of 
America, and “Colombo”, of the Genoese notarial archives. Also, Enrique Zas, Si... 
¡Colón Español! (Havana, 1924), who made a senseless attack on Altolaguirre y Duvale 
because that distinguished historian refused to accept Don Celso's arguments. 

31 Cristóbal Colón y Cristoforo Columbo (Madrid, 1921), and “Cristóbal Colón 
¿Genovés?”, Bol. R. Soc. Geog., LXV (1925), 247-89. It is alleged that Beltrán, just 
before his death, professed knowledge of a document proving Columbus of Portuguese 
origin (A. Cortesão, Cartografía, I, 231). If so, the secret died with him. 

82 “¿Colón Español? Estudio histórico-crítico”, Bol. R. Soc. Geog., LXIV (1924), 
3-89. 

83 Examples are A. Valero y Bernabe, La patria del Almirante (Madrid, n. d.), 
Alonso de Bustos y Bustos, La patria de Cristóbal Colón (Madrid, n. d.), and Prudencio 
Otero Sanchez, España, patria de Colón (Madrid, 1922). These are all “Pontevedra” 
books, presenting the same argument. 

34 “Informe sobre algunos de los documentos utilizados por Don Celso Garcia de la 
Riega en sus libros “La Gallega’ y “Colón Español ”, Boletín de la Real academia de la 
história, XCII (1928), 56. The reference to La Gallega concerns a work published in 
1897, devoted to the thesis that the Santa Maria was really La Gallega, built and owned 
in Pontevedra. 
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ments which attest Columbus's Genoese origin?” The evidence, viewed 
in its entirety, is overwhelming, and in the words of Almagia, echoed 
by Altolaguirre, should lay the question to rest forever.*® 

Recently, however, the Catalan and Portuguese schools of Columbus 
nativity have stepped into the breach vacated by Pontevedra. Luis de 
Ulloa, of Lima and Barcelona, facetiously dubbed the “maestro of 
Catalanization”, insists that Columbus was Catalan and furthermore 
says that his Catalan “Colom” was also the Joanes Scolvus of Larsen’s 
work? The name Scolvus appears to have been variously misspelled, 
one version being Kolonus. Instead of regarding this as a simple error, 
Ulloa sees proof that the obscure pilot was the renowned discoverer of 
America. He likewise declares that the true discovery took place in 
1477 and was merely repeated by the Catalan voyager in 1492. The 
date 1477 is adopted to coincide with the supposed visit of Columbus 
to Iceland, where, according to Ulloa, he joined Pining and Pothorst 
in the capacity of pilot. Larsen, who arranged the voyage to suit the 
schedule of Corte-Real, places it somewhat earlier, but Ulloa, who 
brooks no opposition, insists on a postponement. After this pre- 
discovery of America, Colom changed his name from Joanes to Xristo- 
ferens, to cover traces of a previous piratical career, and sought royal 
aid for another expedition. He refused to make known his first jour- 
ney in order to secure his own future by gaining New World con- 
cessions from a powerful government38 Finally, under the secrecy of 


35 Citth di Genova. Commissione Colombiana, Cristoforo Colombo: Documenti e 
prove della sua appartenza à Genova (Bergamo, 1931). 

86 Almagia, “Cristoforo Colombo cittadino genovese”, Boll. R. Soc. Geog. Ital., 
LXIX (1932), 164-69; Altolaguirre, “Colombo”, Bol. Acad. Hist., C (1932), 27-34. 

87 Christophe Colomb, Catalán (Paris, 1927); El pre-descubrimiento hispano-catalan 
de América en 1477: Xristoferens Colom, Fernando el Católico y la Catalunya española 
(Paris, 1928). Ulloa's Catalan works include Cristófor Colom fou Catalá: La veritable 
gènesi del descobriment (Barcelona, 1927) and Noves proves de la Catalanitat de Colom 
(Paris, 1927). For a scathing review of the Ulloa thesis see Magnaghi, “El inicuo 
Vespucio”, Rivista geografica italiana, XXXVI (1929), 101-104; the title was inspired 
by some accusations hurled at Vespucci by Ulloa. 

38 In an article, “La genèse de la découverte de l'Amérique d’après des documents 
récemment retrouvés: La pré-découverte faite par Colomb en 1477”, Géographie, XLIX 
(1928), 252-80, Ulloa goes further than in any of his books. He here claims that 
Scolvus, or Colom, son of a Catalan corsair, went to Greenland with Pining and 
Pothorst, left their company and voyaged in his own ship down the United States coast, 
visited Florida, explored Española, and sailed directly across the Atlantic to Europe. 
Columbus thus himself becomes the “unknown pilot” so often discussed. The “documents 
récemment retrouvés” turn out to be nothing startling; in fact they seem to have little 
bearing on Ulloa's subject. 
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the confessional, he informed Father Juan Perez at La Rábida of his 
past and thus enlisted the aid of the powerful priest, which proved so 
efficacious. The Catalan nationality is deduced from such stray items, 
as the form of the name (Colón=Colom or Colomo), the coat of arms 
later “adopted by the admiral, Catalan-sounding titles bestowed on 
American territories (Jamaica=Jaume), and traces of the influence of 
Raymond Lull on the geographical ideas of Columbus. Ulloa's Catalan 
crusade, begun and sustained almost unaided, has aroused by no means 
the interest once felt in the Galician movement because documentary 
evidence, even forged, is lacking and because the exposure of one fraud 
has bred increased skepticism regarding other novel theories.*° 

The Portuguese claims *° are on a par with those of Catalonia and 
perhaps even surpass them in originality. Two recent works have 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of Portuguese enthusiasts that Colum- 
bus was of Lusitanian birth.* Foreigners have paid little attention to 
such pronouncements, which display merely a certain adeptness at 
warping evidence in the interest of nationalistic prejudice. 

The failure of all efforts to expatriate Columbus re-establishes the 
conclusions reached long ago by Henry Vignaud concerning his early 
life and career? It is unlikely that these will ever again be seriously 


39 The lengths to which such “reasoning” can go are illustrated by the Catalan, 
R. Carreras i Valls, who adopts John Cabot as a compatriot (La descoberta d' América: 
Ferrer, Cabot i Colom, Reuss, 1928). Carreras finds a document showing that in 1512 
there entered Barcelona, in command of a merchant ship, one Joan Cabot Catalan e 
Barcelones and is instantly convinced that here is Henry Tudor’s voyager, despite strong 
evidence that the discoverer Cabot was drowned in 1498. The lone document is the basis 
of a book which Ulloa heads with a preface, “En marcha hacia la verdad histórica”. 
Magnaghi, commenting on the book in an article, “La «Catalanitat» di Caboto”, 
Cultura, VIII (1929), 216, writes, “noi stessi, del resto siamo subito costretti a riconoscere 
che nella lucha la verdad finisce per aver lo peggio, e che il Señor Carreras la riduce a 
sua mercè”. 

40 Summarized by A. Cortesão, Cartografía, vol. 1, ch. 4. 

41 Pestana Junior, D. Cristóbal Colóm ou Symam Palha na história e na cabalha 
(Lisbon, 1928), and G. L. Santos Ferreira and Antonio Ferreira de Serpa, Salvador 
Gonsalves Zarco [Cristóbal Colón] (Lisbon, 1930). Pestana Junior attains perhaps a new 
mark in originality by adding that Columbus remained loyal to Portugal through life 
and was the agent of King John II, even in the discovery of the Indies, the object of 
which was to distract Ferdinand and Isabella while the Portuguese rounded the Cape and 
reached India. In fact John even helped to finance the expedition! 

42 Études critiques sur la vie de Colomb avant ses découvertes (Paris, 1905). Vignaud 
was greatly indebted to Alberto Salvagnini, “Cristoforo Colombo e 1 corsari Colombo 
suoi contemporane”, Raccolta Colombiana, pt. Y, vol. UI (Rome, 1894), 129-248. Since 
these biographical details are generally known, they may be briefly summarized: 

1451 Born at Genoa. i 

1474-75 Voyaged to the Levant with di Negro and Spinola. 
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questioned. Several of the traditional occurrences associated with the 
youthful Columbus are now known to have been utterly impossible. 
These include the mythical voyage to Iceland,“ the expedition to Tunis 
in the service of René of Anjou,** and the alleged exploits as a corsair.“ 
In view of the repeated expositions of the absurdity of these imaginary 
episodes, it is surprising that belief in them still exists in some quarters. 
At one time it was difficult to explain the legends other than on the 
assumption that the admiral later circulated falsehoods concerning his 
own youth. lt now appears more likely that he was the innocent vic- 
tim of biographers intent upon enchancing his reputation. The list of 
possible culprits seems to be reduced to Ferdinand Columbus, Las 
Casas, and Luis de Colón, with Ferdinand now virtually eliminated. 

The unsolved mystery of the Toscanelli correspondence still con- 
fronts the Columbus investigator. Henry Vignaud labored for twenty 
years to. prove it an outright forgery and failed to convince most 
scholars.“ His arguments, however, caused a widespread belief that 
Toscanelli wrote the Latin letter to a third party, probably Fernam 
Martins of Lisbon, and that Columbus, somehow securing the docu- 


1476 Arrived in Portugal after the sea battle off C. St. Vincent. 

1477 Visited England (not Iceland). 

1478 Settled in Lisbon. Employed by the Centurione. 

1479 Revisited Genoa for the last time. Appeared in the lawsuit described in 

the Assereto document. 

1479-81 Lived at Porto Santo. Married Filippa Monis de Perestrello. Voyaged to 

Guinea, probably once. 
1483-84 Negotiated with the Portuguese government regarding a discovery voyage. 
Rejected. 

1485 Appeared in Spain. 

43 Magnaghi, “I presunti errori”, pt. 2, Boll. R. Soc. Geog. Ital, LXV, 553-82. 

44 This story can be disproved on both scientific and chronological grounds. 

45 A few writers cling to the ancient belief that Columbus was once a pirate and a 
companion of the noted French marauder, Guillaume de Casenave, or “Coulon le vieux”. 
This is untrue, and the apparent claim of Ferdinand that his father was related to Coulon 
is probably a forgery. A recent reversion to the pirate theory is that of Sebastiano Crino, 
Sprazzi di luce riguardante la questione di Colombo corsario (Rome, 1030). Crind, in an 
earlier study, “Leggenda e storia sulla nazionalità di Cristoforo Colombo e sulla scoperta 
dell’ America”, Rivista Marittima, LVIII (1925), had expressed a contrary view. For 
this discrepancy Crinó is taken to task by the merciless Magnaghi, “Pirata ad ogni costo”, 
Cultura, XI (1932), 538-54, and again, “Chi si rivede”, 2bíd., XII (1933), 411-18. 
Magnaghi, one of the ablest living Italian scholars, wields a pen as stinging as that of 
the late Henry Harrisse. 

46 La lettre et la carte de Toscanelli sur la route des Indes par l'ouest (Paris, 1901), 
an English version appearing as Toscanelli and Columbus (London, 1902); Histoire criti- 
que de la grande entreprise de Christophe Colomb (a vols., Paris, 1911); Le vrai Chris- 
tophe Colomb et la légende (Paris, 1921). 
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ment, used it either in the formation of his plan or in support of his 
arguments at the Portuguese and Spanish courts. Altolaguirre rea- 
soned that Toscanelli wrote the letter to Martins and that Columbus 
acquired it, kept his possession a secret, and appropriated the idea con- 
tained therein“? Later, when Ferdinand prepared his father’s biog- 
raphy, he found the letter in his papers. He included it in the Historie 
but placed the admiral's name above it as the recipient, pretending that 
the Florentine scientist had sent Columbus a duplicate of the previous 
one to Martins. Carlos Malbeiro Dias, the most scholarly Portuguese 
investigator of the subject, is in substantial agreement with Altola- 
guirre,% 

The Italians have partially abandoned the view of Gustavo Uzielli, 
champion of “Toscanelli, iniziatore della scoperta dell’ America”, but 
still insist that the aged scientist both drew a map and wrote to Mar- 
tins. Their present contentions, as voiced by Almagia on several occa- 
sions, are that Columbus made his plans alone but that meanwhile the 
learned Toscanelli had thought out the project more concretely and 
embodied it in the map and letter. Both fell into the hands of the dis- 
coverer, whose opinions thev confirmed and to whom they were help- 
ful.* Norbert Sumien, who was intimate with Vignaud and a partial 
collaborator in the first Toscanelli work, apostatized after his friend’s 
death and declared his belief that the Latin letter was basically gen- 
uine. A learned Latinist himself, which Vignaud was not, he agreed 
that the text discovered by Henry Harrisse in 1871 was too corrupt in 
spots to be the work of a learned man. It seemed to him that the 
original had been mutilated by some accident. A reconstruction in 
more polished Latin convinced him that a clumsy attempt to restore 
the destroyed portions accounts for the textual deficiencies.* Sumien 


47 Cristóbal Colón y Pablo del Pozzo Toscanelli (Madrid, 1903). 

48 História da colonização portuguesa do Brasil, I (Porto, 1921), Íxix-cxii. 

49 Almagia, “Nuovi studi Colombiani”, Bull. Internat. Com. Hist. Sci., VIL (1936), 
454-67; “La nuova storia della scoperta dell’ America”, Boll. R. Soc. Geog. Ital., LXXIV 
(1937), 171-82; “Cid che è definitamente acquisito”, Bull. Internat. Com. Hist. Sci., Y, 
256-67; and I primi esploratori, pp. 62 ff. The older view is still represented by Cesare 
de Lollis, Cristoforo Colombo nella leggenda e nella storia, edited by Almagiá (Rome, 
1931). 

50 La correspondance du savant florentin Paolo dal Pozzo Toscanelli avec Christophe 
Colomb (Paris, 1927). 

51 On the other hand, Dr. José Gonzalo Alfonso, the Buenos Aires Latinist, explains 
the faulty style as follows: “La supuesta epístola fue ideada en español y por una per- 
sona de habla española”. Quoted by Cárbia, La investigación científica y el descubrimiento 
de América, p. 39. 
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agreed with most scholars in regarding the so-called second Toscanelli 
letter as spurious and a mere résumé of salient points in the first.’ 
These opinions have met with more widespread approval than any 
previously advanced. While complete agreement on the subject may 
never exist, the prevalent view is that Toscanelli did write the Latin 
letter to Martins and that he probably never heard of Columbus.” The 
whole matter is perhaps less basic than was once supposed, for past 
historians doubtless exaggerated the influence of the Florentine upon 
the Genoese. . 


The greatest uncertainty exists regarding the education, scientific 
preparation, geographical conceptions, and maritime proficiency of 
Columbus. Cecil Jane was inclined to think him illiterate as late as the 
time of the first voyage.** He points out that statements in the Historie 
and by Las Casas respecting the admiral’s early schooling have been 
found most unreliable. There are no undisputed autographs of his 
antedating 1492. We have no extant version of the journal of the first 
voyage in Columbus’s handwriting, and the style of the transcription 
provided by Las Casas suggests that the original was written by a 
clerk, not from dictation but from general directions. The same could 
apply to the letter to Santangel describing the discovery. In his negotia- 
tion with Ferdinand and Isabella, Columbus let Father Juan Perez 
handle the last part for him, the part involving reading and writing. 


52 “Un pastiche que Christophe Colomb a fait de la lettre d’envoi et de la lettre à 
Martine, pour pouvoir montrer et accrediter la carte de Toscanelli sans avoir 4 en faire 
la provenance réelle, sans avoir surtout a révéler le détour qu’elle avait fait avant de 
venir en sa possession”. La correspondance, p. 61. Almagiá agrees: “essa non contiene, 
del resto, nessun elemento nuovo e ci apparirebbe come una lettera ben povera ed in- 
sulsa, se fosse da considerare come una risposta ad una ulteriore richiesta di delucidazione 
sul progetto”. I primi esploratori, p. 63. 

53 Account must be taken of Carbia’s emphatic denial of any letter by Toscanelli (La 
nueva história del descubrimiento de América). Cárbia thinks that Las Casas invented 
the Latin letter appended to the Historia rerum, as well as the Spanish version in the 
História de las Indias, and in composing it did no more than to garble and reword the 
proposal of Hieronymous Munzer to John II in 1493 for a westward voyage. The attribu- 
tion of authorship to Toscanelli was a random step; any well-known scientist of the 
period would have served the purpose. Las Casas, according to Cárbia, intended to help 
the Colón heirs in their litigation with the crown, when the admiral's deeds were being 
minimized. So-he rewrote his História de les Indias, giving a different version of the 
Columbus enterprise, Since it was desirable to show that Columbus had consulted a 
learned man-:in preparing for his life work, the pseudo-Toscanelli letters were invented. 
The Cárbia thesis is interesting, but it seems wisest to suspend Judgment until the ap- 
pearance of a promised three-volume work which is to expound it fully. 

54 “The Question of the Literacy of Columbus in 1492", Hispanic American His- 
torical Review, X (1930), 500-16. 
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But in later years he wrote so voluminously as to occasion comment 
and even ridicule; a plausible explanation is that he was vain of his new 
-accomplishment and anxious to make a display of learning.” Many 
have noted the peculiar fact that nearly every book Columbus owned 
seems to have been read after 1492 This is negative evidence, and 
Jane, though strongly inclined to the theory of Columbus's illiteracy, 
wisely refrained from insisting on it. A wholly unlettered discoverer, 
however, would comport with his opinion that it is idle to seek any 
definite scientific basis for the first voyage since it was a feat belonging 
in the field of religious mysticism rather than in that of science.” 
Though Jane's opinion is worthy of consideration, it will scarcely gain 
general acceptance. The religious motive may serve as an important 
key to the character and career of Columbus, but it cannot furnish 
the sole explanation. In the opinion of various competent authorities, 
Columbus had the essentials of his craft as a navigator and also 
possessed the “sens marin”, a gift which is innate but which can be 
augmented by study and experience. His first voyage and return show 
evidence of careful planning and a somewhat trained mind; his ability 
to cope with wind and tide was often remarkable.®° The errors for- 
merly attributed to him in the handling of nautical instruments have 
been satisfactorily explained.“ For years Columbus had served the 


55 If Columbus became literate after 1492, it would explain why all his writings are 
in Castilian or Latin and why he never used his mother tongue in corresponding with 
Italians, a point on which: the “Colón Español” enthusiasts based so much. The simple 
truth may be that he never learned to write Italian. Columbus was always reluctant to 
sign his name. Jane suggests that he began with an X and developed it to the familiar 
cipher which has caused so much speculation. The most important part of the mys- 
terious cipher may be the simple X, which Columbus might have preferred to.an imma- 
ture signature. 

56 E. G. R. Taylor, "Idée fixe—the Mind of Columbus”, Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., 
XI (1931), 300. 

5T Select Documents illustrating the Four Voyages of Columbus, vol. 1 (London, 
Hakluyt Society, 1930), Introduction, “The Objective of Columbus”, pp. xv-cl. The 
opinion of Jane is that the objective of the first voyage was not precise, that Columbus 
had a definite conception of a religious mission and a wague one of lands to be dis- 
covered across the ocean. 

58 Jean Charcot, Christophe Colomb vu par un marin (Paris, 1928); Magnaghi, “I 
presunti errori", Boll. R. Soc. Geog. Ital, LXV, 353-82; George E. Nunn, The Geo- 
graphical Conceptions of Columbus (New York, 1924); Almagia, “Cid che è definitiva- 
mente acquisito”, Bull. Internat. Com. Hist. Sci., V, 256-67. 

59 Charcot's expression, and he is a distinguished polar explorer. 

60 Nunn, Geographical Conceptions, ch. 2. 

61 Magnaghi, “I presunti errori’, Boll. R. Soc. Geog. Ital, LXV, 553-82; id., 
“Ancora del pretessi errori di Colombo nella determinazione delle latitudine”, ¿bid., 
LXVII (1930), 497-515. 
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Centurione in fairly responsible positions; he had traveled far more 
widely than the average man of his day, even before 1492; and, above 
all, he could impress learned people. It is hard to picture him as either 
an illiterate or a religious visionary. 

The most debatable Columbus question relates to the aims and 
geographical concepts held by the admiral at different periods of his 
life. Vignaud insisted that the objective of the first voyage was the 
discovery of Antillia and other islands believed to lie westward in the 
Atlantic, and he was much interested in the story of the unknown 
pilot, or Alonso Sanchez de Huelva.* Only after reaching the West 
Indies, according to Vignaud, did Columbus give much thought to 
Marco Polo's Cipangu or Cathay, though thereafter he was to concern 
himself chiefly with Asia. While the pilot story cannot be taken 
seriously, and while the whole Vignaud argument seems too extreme, 
many now believe that the Atlantic islands were the primary objects of 
the 1492 voyage and that Asia was but secondary and in the back- 
ground, 

Charles de la Ronciéré of the Bibliothèque nationale, the historian 
of the French navy, offers a modified version of the Vignaud theory. 
His contentions are based chiefly upon the now famous anonymous 
portolan with an inset world map, which he found in the Bibliothéque 
in 1924 and which he believes to have been made by Columbus.” 
Though others had previously inspected the map without attaching any 
particular importance to it, La Ronciére insisted and still insists that it 
was drawn by the discoverer or under his direct supervision between 
1488 and 1492. A fair reproduction of the African coast to the Cape of 


62 See especially Toscanelli and Columbus, and Histotre~critique de la grande entre- 
prise de Christophe Colomb. For a very positive account of the shadowy Sanchez see 
William G. Nash, The True Story of the Discovery of America (London, 1924). Nash, 
after much vilification of Columbus, insists that Sanchez must be enthroned as the dis- 
coverer of America and that Columbus stole his glory. 

63 Some remain uninfluenced by Vignaud’s work. Edmond Buron, translator (into 
French) and editor of the Ymago Mundi by Pierre d’Ailly (3 vols., Paris, 1931), in his 
introduction expresses belief that Columbus had the Y mago in his hands by 1480 and 
that this inspired him to seek the East by a westward voyage. For a résumé by Buron 
of his views sce “La part de Pierre d'Ailly dans la découverte de Amérique”, Géo- 
graphie, LVI (1931), 3-21. Nunn, “The Imago Mundi and Columbus”, Am. Hist. Rev., 
XL (1935), 646-61, differs with Buron, maintaining that the Ymago had little if, any 
influence on the first voyage. Almagiá, “Pietro d'Ailly e Cristoforo Colombo”, Riv. 
Geog. Ital, XXXVIII (1931), 166-69, calls Buron’s claim a trifle exaggerated, “un po 
esagerata”, 

64 La carte de Christophe Colomb (Paris, 1924). Reproductions of the map appear 
in this work and also in La découverte de lV’ Afrique au moyen áge, Vol. IIL. 
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` Good Hope and the absence of any trace of the New World would at 
first glance appear to make the dating of the map a schoolboy exercise, 
but experience has shown that in renaissance cartography the obvious 
does not always suffice. As for the Columbus characteristics of the map, 
the draftsman appears to have shared some of the geographical mis- 
conceptions of the discoverer ® and evidently made use of the Ymago 
Mundi, which La Ronciére rather inconsistently calls the “Livre de 
chevet de Colomb”.®* There is a representation of Antillia,™ accepted 
by La Ronciére as the major objective of the first voyage. Similarities 
of expression and of geographical content exist between legends on the 
portolan and postils by Christopher and Bartholomew Columbus in 
books which they annotated. La Ronciére finds reason to suppose that 
the map was drawn either at Granada or Santa Fé at the-time of the 
Capitulations; this leads him to believe that it was used in explaining 
the projected voyage to the Catholic sovereigns. Even if this map could 
be definitely established as the work of Columbus, the question of 
whether Antillia or Asia was the goal of the first expedition would not 
be altogether settled. It would seem to follow, however, because no 
large land body is depicted on the world map between Europe and the 
Far East, that the Columbus enterprise had two parts, first the search 
for islands and later the voyage to Asia. Marked differences exist be- 
tween this map and reconstructions of the Toscanelli map by Wagner 
and Kretschmer, based on Behaim, and hence acceptance of La Ron- 
ciére’s claims would strengthen the Vignaud case. 

A few scholars, chiefly French, have accepted the La Roncière map 
as the work of Columbus, but the majority have rejected it. They 
hold that the finder has greatly exaggerated the importance of a map 
which differs in no fundamental way from others of the period. La 
Ronciére returned to his arguments on several occasions but lost rather 


85 Such as confusing the Faroe Islands (Frisland) with Iceland. This presupposes 
that Columbus’s statements about Iceland are not forgeriss, 

66 “Le livre de chevet et la carte de Christophe Colomb”, Revue des deux mondes, 
V (Sept. 15, 1931), 423-40. The inconsistency lies in the fact that if Columbus had been 
guided by the Ymago to the extent that La Roncière assumes, he would not have conceived 
a western voyage chiefly in terms of Antillia. 

67 Though in too northerly a position to coincide with the route Columbus actually 
took, 

68 Albert Isnard, “La carte prétendu de Christophe Colomb”, Revue des questions 
historiqgues, CI (1925), 317-35; CII (1925) 297-321; Altolaguirre, “La carta de nave- 
gar atribuida a Cristóbal Colón”, Bol, R. Soc. Geog., LXV (1925), 325-41: Cesare de 
Lollis, “La carta di Colombo", Cultura, IV (1925), 289-97; Nunn, “A Reported Map 
of Columbus”, Geog. Rev., XV (1925), 688-90. 
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than gained supporters.% Several who were at first enthusiastic turned 
skeptical on closer examination of the portolan. 

Evidence in favor of the Antillia thesis recently appeared in an un- 
expected quarter. Professor A. Deissman, while engaged in research 
at Istanbul in 1929, found a fragment of a Turkish world map, evi- 
dently made about 1513. It is the work of one Piri Re’is, a Mediter- 
ranean corsair, and there is reason to believe that a portion of the trans- 
atlantic section was copied from a map made by Columbus after his first 
voyage. Piri Re'is and his uncle, Kemal Re’is, captured seven Spanish 
ships off Valencia in 1501, and it was doubtless on that occasion that 
the Columbus map, or a copy, fell into Turkish hands. Legends writ- 
ten by the piratical cartographer say that Columbus was Genoese, an 
interesting confirmation if additional proof were needed, and also that 
he had read a book “which states that the western sea has an end, that 
on the side of the sunset there are coasts and islands and many kinds of 
mines, and also a mountain of precious stones”. On the whole, Piri 
Reis furnishes confirmation of the Vignaud theory, but it is also 
worthy of note that the island of Haiti on the Piri Re’is map resembles 
Martin Behaim’s Cipangu in contour. This interesting Turkish docu- 
ment may have something important to add to our knowledge of 
Columbus, but it must be used with extreme caution since its com- 
positor had no personal connection with the American voyages and 
acquired his limited information at second hand. 

Proceeding from the earlier to the later geographical beliefs of 
Columbus, we find ourselves on much firmer ground. The progress 
of the voyages themselves, studied in connection with the admiral’s 
numerous writings, furnishes the best key. An interesting series of 
monographs by the American Columbist, George Emra Nunn, has 
greatly contributed to the clarification." The first two voyages, be- 
tween which but a few months elapsed, did not suffice to give the dis- 
coveries definite shape in Columbus’s mind. On the third expedition, 
however, Columbus encountered the South American mainland, which 


69 “Une carte de Christophe Colomb”, Rev. Quest, Hist, CIL (1925), 27-41; La 
découverte de l’ Afrique au moyen age, Vol. III. 

70 P, Kahle, “Impronte Colombiane in una carta turca del 1513”, Cultura, X (1931), 
475-85; Die verschollene Columbus-Karte in einer türkischen Weltkarte von 1513 (Berlin, 
1933); “A Lost Map of Columbus”, Geog. Rev., XXII (1933), 621-38. 

71 The Ymago Mundi? 

12 The Origin of the Strait of Anian Concept (Philadelphia, 1929); The Columbus 
and Magellan Concepts of South American Geography (Glenside, 1932); The Mappe- 
monde of Juan de la Cosa (Jenkintown, 1934). 
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he identified with Marco Polo's “greatest island of the world”, lying 
southeast of Asia, “with a general contour of the Ptolemy-Marco Polo- 
Behaim type”. On the fourth expedition, coasting Central America, 
Columbus heard of the Pacific Ocean, which to him became the Sinus 
magnus, or Indian Ocean, of Ptolemy. His theory at that time called 
for a passageway through the land strip of Central America, but the 
remainder of the voyage failed to reveal such a strait. Then the Colum- 
bus brothers, who held the same ideas, changed their minds and 
thought that South America was a vast peninsula connected with Asia 
instead of an island, a somewhat enlarged version of the one which 
appears on the Behaim globe. The map constructed by Bartholomew 
about 1506 is a fair representation of their views at the time of the 
admiral’s death.** Magellan adopted this hypothesis and in seeking the 
strait far to the south was inspired by the Behaim concept of a tre- 
mendous peninsula attached to Asia, which he believed he would round 
by coasting South America. The idea of the southern continent as an 
appendage to Asia did not cease with Magellan’s voyage, since the 
Pacific was at first considered to be Ptolemy’s Indicum mare with an 
eastward extension even greater than was previously suspected. The 
globe gores attributed to Johann Schöner and commonly dated 1523 
show an attempt to reconcile Magellan’s discoveries with Columbus’s 
ideas.” 

It seems furthermore that Columbus was not so far behind some of 
his contemporaries in appreciating the nature of his discoveries as was 
once supposed. Jane shows that on the second voyage, despite the 
solemn oath required of the seamen, he did not necessarily feel sure 
himself that Cuba formed part of the Asiatic mainland."® Meanwhile 
Nunn dispels the belief that Juan de la Cosa knew of Cuba’s insular 
character in 1500 by proving that his world map bearing that date is 


13 Nunn, Origin of the Strait of Anian Concept, p. a, and Columbus and Magellan 
Concepts, p. 37. 

74 John Bigelow, in his article, “The So-Called Bartholomew Columbus Map of 
1506”, Geog. Rer., XXV (1935), 643-56, raises some objections to this map as a guide 
to Columbus geography, holding that the version we have is a revision made by one 
Alessandro Zorzi some twenty years later. No great attention seems to have been paid 
to Bigelow’s contention. 

75 Nunn, “The Lost Globe Gores of Johann Schöner”, Geog. Rev., XVII (1927), 476- 
80; Edward Heawood, “The World Map before and after Magellan's Voyage”, Geog. 
Jour., LVII (1921), 431-46. 

76“The Opinion of Columbus concerning Cuba and the ‘Indies’”, Geog. Jour., 
LXXII (1929), 266-70. 
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really a revision made not earlier than 1508, when the truth had been 
demonstrated by Ocampo.” 

Barring a few scattered documents, we know little of the years 
Columbus spent in Spain before 1492. Nothing is known of his second 
sojourn in Portugal, which was probably brief, except that he evidently 
revisited Lisbon in 1488 and witnessed the return of Bartolomeu Dias 
from the Cape of Good Hope. Almagiá suggests that Columbus then 
learned of the Toscanelli letter to Martins and procured it for him- 
self. Jose de la Torre y Cerro has recently produced some new and 
interesting documents concerning the family of Beatriz Enriquez de 
Harana, mother of the admiral's second son, Ferdinand. His explana- 
tion of the amorous episode makes it appear less discreditable to Colum- 
bus than some have supposed was the case. The character of Beatriz, 
who seemingly bestowed cher favors too freely, was not such as to win 
the lasting devotion of either her famous lover or their son.” 

Cecil Jane, at his death, left an unfinished study of the negotiations 
with the Catholic monarchs.% Like many other scholars, he dis- 
trusted Columbus’s own accusations, as contained in Las Casas’s works 
_ and sundry letters, regarding the reasons for delay and opposition to 
his plan. Those unacquainted with the sources are unaware that this 
whole subject is obscure and that the encrustation of legend and fable 
has nearly obliterated what real information exists. Full details of the 
conferences and negotiations culminating at Santa Fé will never be 
known, but Jane has dispelled the ancient and vulgar belief that the 
years of waiting were due to the ignorance and perversity of the Cas- 
tilian court. Columbus suffered from a persecution complex, a fact 
which no one who reads his letters can doubt. The most logical ex- 
planations of the delay are the obvious’ones: the war with Granada 
and the hard bargain Columbus was determined to drive. 

The part played by the Pinzon brothers in the discovery has been 
magnified, particularly by Spanish writers, since the resurrection of 

TI The Mappemonde of Juan de la Cosa. Nunn's study reveals the extant version as 
a revision made not earlier than 1508, whereas the map legend preserves the date 1500, 
the year of the first draft. 

181 primi esploratori, pp. 62 ff. 

19 Beatriz Enriquez de Harana y Cristóbal Colón (Madrid, 1933). 

80 Select Documents illustrating the Four Voyages of Columbus, Vol. 1 (London, 
Hakluyt Society, 1932), Introduction, “The Negotiations with Ferdinand and Isabella”, 
pp. xili-lxxv. Enough was written to show the nature of Jane's opinions. Professor E. 


G. R. Taylor supplements the unfinished introduction with an excellent brief study, 
“Columbus and the World Map”, pp. Ixxvi-lxxxiv. 
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the Pleitos de Colón and their acceptance as important historical docu- 
ments. Rómulo Cárbia at present goes so far as to insist that the 
Pleitos are the only true sources, which must supersede Las Casas and 
the admiral’s own writings.* They consist largely of the testimonies 
of seamen and other participants in the early voyages, some of them 
companions of Columbus. Many of the statements are strongly ex 
parte, coming from witnesses produced by the crown in its suit with 
the Colón heirs, when the object was to belittle the achievements of 
Columbus and exalt the role of Martin Alonso Pinzon. While it is 
certain that the latter and his brothers were useful at Palos in securing 
crews for the Santa Maria, the Niña, and the Pinta, it may be sug- 
gested that the line of reasoning which awards them and Juan de la 
Cosa the real management of the expedition has gone entirely too far.2 
Martin Alonso’s. conduct on the voyage can by no explanation be con- 
strued as commendable, while the incident of the mutiny aboard the 
Santa Maria, in which the Pinzons seemed to overshadow the com- 
mander, has probably been misunderstood and exaggerated. 

Attempts to produce a full list of names of those who sailed the 
three ships were made by Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, Fernandez 
Duro, Nicolas Tenorio, and Vignaud, no two lists being exactly the 
same. These earlier efforts have now been rendered obsolete by Miss 
Alicia B. Gould y Quincy, an American scholar resident in Spain, who 
has made the most exhaustive and certainly the most accurate study of 
all. She has corrected the work of her predecessors and utilized every 
type of evidence. The list she gives is beyond doubt the most satisfac- 
tory one that can be produced.** 

81 At the Twenty-sixth International Congress of Americanists at Seville in October, 
1935, Cárbia threw the meeting into an uproar by proposing a resolution to the effect 
that “a new history of the discovery of America should be undertaken on the basis of 
the elements of information contained in the Pleytos de los Colón .. .” and that Ferdi- 
nand Columbus’s work should be declared apocryphal and that of Las Casas unreliable. 
He distributed a lithograph entitled El problema del descubrimiento de América desde el 
punto de vista de sus fuentes. Almagia, “La nuova storia della scoperta dell’ America”, 
Boll. R. Soc. Geog. Ital., LXXIV (1937), 172. Verbal reports of the meeting that have 
reached the present writer agree with Almagia’s statement that Cárbia created a sensation, 

82 This seems to arise largely from a patriotic Spanish impulse to deprive the Genoese 
foreigner of credit, 

83 Charcot maintains it was not serious, merely the conventional sailors’ grumbling 
to be encountered on every long voyage (p. 141). The intervention of the Pinzons and 
Martin Alonso’s threat to hang a few seamen was probably not the grim affair that a 


too literal interprezation of the document would suggest. Allowance should be made for 


Andalusian humor. 
84 “Nueva lista documentada de los tripulantes de Colón en 1492”, Bol. R. Acad. 


Hist., published in eight instalments, Vol. LXXXIV (1924), to Vol. XCH (1928). 
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‘Charcot devotes a large part of his Christophe Colomb vu par un 
marin to the navigation problems presented by the first voyage. With 
some qualifications his work is good, and the author is. within: his 
rights in ridiculing the attempts of landlubber historians to, deal with 
a seaman’s subject. Many of them, Vignaud included, have made 
themselves ridiculous by betraying their ignorance of sea life and the 
intricacies of navigation. For his part, Charcot finds that the- reputa- 
tion of Columbus stands up quite well when his conduct is submitted 
to a mariner’s test. If Charcot, however, has the advantage of being 
a navigator, he has the corresponding disadvantage of being no his- 
torian. This leads to an uncritical utilization of sources, a fault which 
draws him to some probably erroneous conclusions and deprives ¡the 
study of the definitive value it might otherwise have had. . : i; 

At least five Bahama islands have been suggested as the landfall of 
Columbus, some as the result of hasty judgments and others following 
careful study. Those considered are Cat, Watling, Grand Turk, Mari- 
guana, and Samana islands. It is now impossible to prove which, if 
any, of the five was Guanahani, but opinion has generally favored 
Watling. Lieutenant Commander R. T. Gould, R. N., in what he 
modestly terms a restatement of an old problem, reviews the evidence 
and confirms the majority in their choice? The sources bearing on 
the subject are scattered and few; the description of San Salvador 
would ill fit any of the Bahamas today; yet there are probabilities to 
consider, and these point to Watling. Both the British Admiralty and 
the United States Navy inclined to Commander Gould’s opinion. 
Glenn Stewart, in his interesting check of the route followed by the 
fleet from San Salvador to Nipe Bay in Cuba, takes Watling as his 
point of departure.’ 

The career of Columbus after the first voyage is hardly in the con- 
troversial category save for some points already noted regarding his 


85 Charcot consistently gives Las Casas the preference when his statements conflict 
with the Pleitos, a procedure not always justified whatever the faults of the Pleitos. 

86 “The Landfall of Columbus: An Old Problem Re-stated”, Geog. Jour, LXIX 
(1927), 403-29. Read before the R. G. S., Feb. 14, 1927. 

87 “San Salvador Island to Cuba: A Cruise in the Track of Columbus”, Geog. Rev., 
XXI (1931), 124-30. This should be read in conjunction with Gould’s paper. A similar 
piece of reconstruction for the second voyage is that of Lucius Hubbard, “Did Columbus 
discover the Islands Antigua and St. Martin?” ibid., pp. 584-094, in which Hubbard de- 
cides that Columbus saw neither island. Professor Samuel E, Morison bases his book, 
The Second Voyage of Christopher Columbus from Cadiz to Hispaniola and the Discovery 
of the Lesser Antilles (New York, 1939), on sailing experience on the Columbus route. 
He differs with Hubbard in some respects. 
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writings and geographical opinions. Most of the research in the Colum- 
bus field has been concentrated on the period before 1493. Important 
contributions are to be expected in the somewhat near future. Colum- 
bists will eagerly await the forthcoming work by Cárbia which is to 
present his revolutionary ideas more fully. Almagiá promises a critical 
study of the Historie. Miss Gould y Quincy is known to have accumu- 
lated new material on the Pinzons, and it is to be hoped that the cur- 
rent Spanish difficulties will not long retard her useful work.98 

The definitive biography of Columbus seems relegated to the in- 
definite future. Recent “lives” of the great navigator are frankly popu- 
lar in tone. The true Columbist, with a knowledge of the problems 
and pitfalls awaiting him, shrinks from the biographer's task and con- 
fines himself to monographs. The problem of Columbus calls for the 
efforts of a superscholar, versed in many fields of learning other than 
history. With the possible exception of Humboldt, the past produced 
none answering this description. If the future yields one such, willing 
to devote a lifetime to a single topic, there may someday be a univer- 
sally accepted history of the discovery of America. 

CHARLES E. Nowe. 

Fresno State College. 

88 This study was completed before the appearance of Professor Morison's “Discover- 
ing the Greatest Discoverer”, New York Times Magazine, Oct. 9, 1938. This is an 


excellent brief study of Columbus's career and furnishes a common-sense refutation of the 
extravagances of some recent detractors. 


+ 


THE FATE OF CONFEDERATE ARCHIVES 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


When Richmond was evacuated by the Confederate government, 
the archives of the Executive Office were carried away under the im- 
mediate supervision of the chief clerk, Micajah H. Clark. At the same 
time General Lee’s confidential dispatches to Jefferson Davis were re- 
moved from the executive mansion in the top of a trunk belonging to 
Davis's secretary, Burton N. Harrison, who had already left the city 
for the purpose of escorting Mrs. Davis to Charlotte, North Carolina. 
When the government reached Abbeville, South Carolina, and prepared 
to dissolve, the boxes of executive records were opened and many of 
the loose papers destroyed, the intention being to retain only the most 
valuable. It was found necessary, however,- to leave the remaining 
papers behind in the care of Mrs. H. J. Leovy, the wife of a prominent 
attorney of New Orleans. The president's letter and message books 
were transported to Washington, Georgia, where Clark deposited them 
in “a safe place” after sewing them up in his blankets. Harrison's 
trunk, containing Lee’s confidential dispatches, also had to be left 
behind at Washington, entrusted to a Mrs. M. E. Robertson, wife of 
the cashier of a bank and Davis's hostess at that place.’ 

Two days later Davis separated from his wagons near Sandersville, 
Georgia, in order to find and protect the party of Mrs. Davis. The 
wagons, in charge of Clark and Quartermaster Watson Van Benthuy- 
sen, proceeded on to Florida carrying Davis’s baggage. At Archer, 
Florida, Clark’s party learned of Davis’s capture and disbanded, after 
turning over one trunk and two chests to the wife of former Senator 


l Harrison to Davis, May 24, 1877, Dunbar Rowland, Jefferson Davis, Constitu- 
tionalist: His Letters, Papers and Speeches (10 vols., Jackson, Miss., 1923), VII, 547-53; 
Micajah H. Clark, “The Last Days of the Confederate Treasury”, Southern Historical 
Society, Papers, IX (1881), 542-44; Clark to Harrison, Feb. 20, 1866, Harrison Papers, 
Library of Congress; Clark to Harrison, Feb. 14, 1866, copy in the library of Rollins 
College, Fla. The two Clark letters are two versions of the same report. The letter of 
February 14, which contains the fuller account, was presumably not sent but used in 
drafting the letter of February 20. For the story of the retreat and dissolution of the 
Confederate government consult A. J, Hanna, Flight into Oblivion (Richmond, 1938), 
which is based upon much fresh material. The writer is indebted to Professor Hanna 
for assistance on several important points, 
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David L. Yulee. This baggage was placed in storage at Waldo, Florida, 
but Union officers soon got wind of what had happened and compelled 
Mrs, Yulee to reveal its location. The two chests were found to contain 
private papers of Davis, notably correspondence with Mrs. Davis and 
various of his relatives. Also included, however, were some official 
papers, such as the opinions of his cabinet on the terms of agreement of 
April 18 between Johnston and Sherman. All of the papers were for- 
warded post haste to Washington, where those of an official character 
became part of the War Department collection of Confederate archives. 
Some of the private papers seem to have stuck to the fingers of Stanton 
and thus ended up among the Stanton Papers in the Library of Con- 
gress; the others were returned to Davis in 1874.” 

After turning Davis’s baggage over to Mrs. Yulee, Clark returned 
north to look after the safety of the records which had been left behind. 
At Washington, Georgia, the presence of Union troops deterred him 
from any attempt to remove Davis’s letter and message books. Passing 
on to Abbeville, therefore, he spent five days destroying papers from 
the files left with Mrs. Leovy. That lady declined, however, to let him 
carry away the remaining papers. In the meantime Mrs. Davis seems 
to have been informed of the safety of one of these groups of records, 
for in her appeal to Horace Greeley, written on June 22 from Savannah, 
she referred to the availability of “important documents” which would 
serve to disprove some of the charges against Davis. After she was 
allowed to remove to the vicinity of Augusta, she sent to Washington 
for the letter and message books, and sometime before the middle of 
December they were carried into Canada in the trunk of her sister, 
Margaret Howell? 

These records were deposited in a bank at Montreal, where they 
were examined early in January, 1866, by George Shea, representing 
Horace Greeley in the movement to insure a fair trial for Davis. After 

2 Clark to Harrison, Feb. 14, 1866; Rowland, VII, 384-85, 403-405, IX, 450-51, and, 
for items among the Stanton Papers, VI, passim; Jefferson Davis, The Rise and Fall of 
the Confederate Government (2 vols, New York, 1881), II, 700; C. Wickliffe Yulee, 
Senator Yulee of Florida (Jacksonville, 1909), pp. 29-30; The War of the’ Rebellion: A 
Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, “ser. I, vol, 
XLVII, pt. HI, pp. 651-53, 672. This last compilation is cited hereafter as O. R., ref- 
erences being to Series I unless otherwise indicated. 

3 Clark to Harrison, Feb. 14, 1866; Mrs. Dunbar Rowland, Varina Howell, Wife 
of Jefferson Davis (2 vols, New York, 1927-31), I], 464-65; Varina Davis, Jefferson 
Davis, Ex-President of the Confederate States of America: A Memoir by His Wife 


(2 vols, New York, 1890), H, 798; Douglas Southall Freeman, A Calendar of Con- 
federate Papers (Richmond, 1908), p. 457. 
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being released, Davis himself went to Canada and during his sojourn 
there reviewed the records with the thought of writing a history of 
the Confederacy. At a later date they were brought back to the 
United States and used by him in preparing his Rise and Fall of the 
Confederate Government? . 

The papers left behind with Mrs. Leovy at Abbeville were conveyed 
by that lady in a coffee sack to her home in New Orleans and thence 
to her country place at Pass Christian. There they were recovered by 
Harrison upon his release from prison and shipped to New York, 
where Harrison settled down to learn and practice law. His trunk, left 
behind at Washington, Georgia, was also sent to him at New York by 
Mrs. Robertson. For several years the trunk and box were kept in a 
warehouse. ' l i 

‘In 1870 Harrison was induced to entrust both to the care of another 
southern lawyer, then residing in Brooklyn, Colonel Charles C. Jones, 
with the understanding that the latter might examine the papers for 
his own amusement. Jones, who had some reputation as a historian 
and larger ambitions in that direction, was unable to resist temptation. 
In 1876 he published one of Lee’s dispatches to Davis. This came to the 
attention of Davis, who had just begun work upon his history, and in 
1877 he sent his assistant, Colonel W. T. Walthall, to retrieve all the 
papers. supposed to be in Harrison's keeping. Jones failed to return 
Lee's dispatches, claiming that. they had not been among the papers 
entrusted to him. He claimed, further, that the letter he had published 
had been borrowed from an unnamed person in Richmond, although 
Harrison said that he had seen that letter earlier among the papers in 
the top of his trunk. 

The available evidence leaves little doubt that Jones had removed 
the whole series of Lee’s dispatches. Immediately afterward he re- 
turned to his native Georgia, where he soon achieved considerable re- 
nown as a historian. As such he found a patron in the Georgia mag- 
nate and scholar, G. W. J. De Renne. Eventually Jones sold Lee’s dis- 
patches to the latter’s heir, W. J. De Renne, also a historian and col- 
lector. In 1915 they were published by Douglas S. Freeman, but 
without his being able to trace their provenance beyond purchase from 
a “well-known Southern writer”. Until very recently the dispatches 
formed part of the collection of the Wymberley Jones De Renne 

4 Varina Davis, II, 796-98; George Shea in So. Hist. Soc., Papers, I (1876), 321; 


Rowland, VII, 488-89, VII, 238. 
5 Harrison to Davis, May 24, 1877. 
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Library at Wormsloe, Georgia. In 1938 that library was purchased by 
the University of Georgia, but at the time of writing it is an unsettled 
question whether Lee's dispatches are included in the purchase. 

The other records which Harrison had deposited with Jones were 
returned to Davis through Colonel Walthall and used in the writing 
of Davis's apologia. After his death they were placed by Mrs. Davis, 
along with the letter books and other papers, in the Confederate Me- 
morial Hall at New Orleans, where all have since remained.’ 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


The archives of the Confederate State Department were sent away 
from Richmond prior to the evacuation. Some of the records were 
removed 'at an early date to the Danville Female College, and others 
were sent away a few days before the evacuation in charge of William 
J. Bromwell, disbursing clerk of the department. In accordance with 
instructions, Bromwell picked up the materials at Danville and trans- 
ported all the records to Charlotte, North Carolina, where the con- 
tainers were placed in packing cases marked with his own initials and 
stored in the courthouse. In view of the possibility of a Union raid, 
he arranged with a Mr. A. C. Williamson for the latter to remove 
them to the country in case of danger.® 

This was probably done, for Stoneman's cavalry threatened Char- 
lotte not many days afterward. Moreover, Bromwell later referred to 
their having been “spirited away by private parties”. In any case the 
records were recovered by Bromwell after the war and brought to 
Washington, where they were offered for sale-(1868) through Colonel 
John T. Pickett, a former Confederate practicing law in that city. They 
were finally sold to the Treasury Department in 1872 under circum- 
stances which have become well known. Eventually, by two trans- 


6 Rowland, VIL, 546-47, VIII, 375, 503; Dictionary of American Biography, X, 165; 
Azalea Clizbee, comp, Catalogue of the Wymberley Jones De Renne Georgia Library at 
Wormsloe (3 vols., Wormsloe, 1931), Il, xiii; Douglas Southall Freeman, cd., Lee’s 

` Dispatches (New York, 1915), pp. xxv-xxxvii. A letter of Professor E. M. Coulter, 
University of Georgia, to the writer, Dec. 20, 1938. 

T Rowland, J, vii, VI, 550; Confederate Veteran, VI (1898), 547-48, VII (1899), 
299-300. The records in Davis’s possession which related to military operations had 
been copied for the Official Records, Davis having given his consent in 1878 (Rowland, 
VII, 238). 

8 Bromwell to Judah P. Benjamin, Apr. 5, 1865, John T. Pickett Papers, Library of 
Congress. 


9 Affidavit by Bromwell, Sept. 3, 1872, John T. Pickett Papers. 
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fers made in 1906 and 1910, they were deposited in the Library of 
Congress.* 

The story of Bromwell's wife having carried the Confederate great 
seal out of Richmond in her dress on the night of the evacuation seems 
to have become confused with the story of the records, so that the 
usual version has the records concealed in a barn near Richmond at 
the time of the evacuation. This is certainly an error. The barn which 
insists upon intruding itself into the story was probably the place of 
concealment chosen by the citizen of Charlotte who had proposed to 
remove the records “to the country” in case of danger. 

The great seal was surreptitiously presented by Pickett, in 1872, 
to Lieutenant Commander T. O. Selfridge, U. S. N., who represented 
the government in verifying the authenticity of the records prior to 
purchase. In 1911 the accessioning of Colonel Pickett’s personal papers 
by the Library of Congress placed the chief of the Manuscripts Di- 
vision, Gaillard Hunt, in a position to demonstrate that Selfridge 
must have the seal, whereupon the latter admitted possession and 
agreed to its sale for deposit in the Confederate Museum at Richmond.** 
Much ado has been made about this great seal, although it was not 
received from the English makers until the very end of the war. 
Throughout the war the seal actually used was the provisional seal, 
bearing the words “Confederate States of America, Provisional Gov- 
ernment” in concentric circles and in the center a simple scroll carry- 
ing the words “Constitutional Liberty”. Secretary of State Judah P. 


10 The most important published account of the history of these records, sometimes 
unfortunately designated as the “Pickett Papers”, is an article by Judge Walter A. Mont- 
gomery, “What became of Seal of Confederate States of America?” Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, Oct. 15, 1911. Additional information on the circumstances of their purchase by 
the government is contained in James Morton Callahan, The Diplomatic History of the 
Southern Confederacy (Baltimore, 1901), ch. 1, and Gaillard Hunt, “The Great Seal of 
the Confederacy”, Harper's Weekly, Sept. 21, 1912, p. 24. The purchase was made 
from funds provided in the Sundry Civil Expenses Act of June 10, 1872, U. S. Statutes 
at Large, XVIIL, 350. The transfer to the Library of Congress is recorded in the Report 
of the Librarian of Congress, 1907, p. 139, IQII, p. 25. 

11 William B. Smith, “Recovery of the Great Seal of the Confederacy”, So. Hist. Soc., 
Papers, XLI (1916), 23. Of writings on the great seal not otherwise cited, Pickett's 
pamphlet entitled Sigillología: Being Some Account of the Great or Broad Seal of the 
Confederate States of America (Washington, 1873) and Thomas J. Semmes, “Seal of 
thé Southern Historical Society and the Great Seal of the Confederate States of America”, 
So. Hist. Soc., Papers, XVI (1888), 416-22, alone possess much interest. 

12 See the impressions among the State Department papers in the Library of Con- 
gress. On the cutting of this and other Confederate seals see Julius B. Baumgarten in 
So. Hist. Soc., Papers, XXXIII (1905), 188-89. : 
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Benjamin apparently disposed of this seal at the end of the war by 
dropping it in the Savannah River as the president's party crossed on a 
pontoon bridge at Fort Charlotte Plantation, South Carolina.” 


War DEPARTMENT 


The principal archives of the Confederate War Department were 
carried away from Richmond by railroad on the night of the evacua- 
tion and transported to Charlotte. When the government moved south 
from that place they had to be left behind in charge of the venerable 
adjutant and inspector general, Samuel Cooper, who found himself 
incapacitated for further retreat. Cooper referred the matter of their 
disposition to General Joseph E. Johnston, who turned them over to 
Sherman's successor, General Schofield, in order to insure their preser- 
vation. They were brought to Raleigh, whence they were shipped to 
Washington via the coast under the usual pressing instructions from 
Stanton. There were eighty boxes—enough for two carloads—but some 
of the boxes contained other material than records, such as captured 
flags.** 

By no means all the important records of the War Department 
were included. The principal records of the Quartermaster's Depart- 
ment, in 128 boxes, were captured at Lynchburg, whither they had 
been removed some weeks previous to the evacuation. Records of the 
Exchange Bureau are reported to have been turned in at Richmond 
by its chief, Robert Ould.** Two boxes of Engineer Bureau records 
obtained in some manner by the chief engineer of the Department of 
Virginia were also turned in there, and a few boxes of papers were 
collected from the offices of the chief paymaster. Otherwise practically 

13 Walter L. Miller, “Last Meeting Place of the Confederate Cabinet”, in George M. 

Vickers, ed., Under Both Flags (Philadelphia, 1896), p. 234; William E. Earle to Quit- 
man Marshal, Dec. 22, 1888, South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Quarterly, IX 
(1908), 55; O. R., atlas, plate CXLIII. 
_ MRowland, VI, 533; Mrs. Susan Leigh Blackford, ed., Mentoirs of Life in and out 
of the Army in Virginia during the War between the States (2 vols., Lynchburg, 1894- 
96), II, 276; Stephen R. Mallory, “The Last Days of the Confederate Government”, 
McClure’s Magazine, XVI (1900), 103; O. R., vol. XLVI, pt. IN, pp. 1158, 1161, vol. 
XLVU, pt. I, pp. 443, 483, 490-91, 497, 510, 519-20, 533, 842, 848, 853; New York 
Herald, May 27, 1865; Baltimore Sun, May 22, 1865. The seal of the Confederate War 
Department was apparently obtained some weeks later from a safe in the vault of the 
mint at Charlotte. Cilley to Carter, July 24, 1865, War Records [Office], 23rd Army 
Corps Papers, The National Archives. 

15 7, B. Jones, 4 Rebel War Clerk's Diary at the Confederate States Capital (new ed., 
2 vols, New York, 1935), II, 437-55; [Rebel] Archive Office (abbreviated hereafter as 


R. A. O.), letters received, J, Nos. 20 and 22, The National Archives, 
16 New York Times, Apr. 6, 1865. 
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nothing was obtained at Richmond in the: way of archives of the War 
Department proper, although. many: local military records were 
gathered up,.notably from the prisons, hospitals, and the offices of the 
provost: marshal; medical director, and departmental commander.” 
There is little doubt that valuable War Department records, which 
could not be removed, were destroyed by the fire which swept through 
the city on the morning of the occupation. It has been definitely’ re- 
ported that the records of the Surgeon General, Commissary General, 
Signal Office, and Army Intelligence Office were thus destroyed.** 
Practically all of the offices occupied by the department, in the so- 
called Mechanics’ Institute and its immediate vicinity, were burned.** 
In the lack of, positive evidence, however, it cannot properly be assumed 
that the missing records of any office were destroyed in this manner. 
We know, for example, that large quantities of. papers from. these and - 
other government offices were piled in the streets and intentionally 
set afire on the evening of the evacuation. For the most part, however, 
the materials so disposed of were of quite secondary value, such as 
vouchers, unissued bonds, and unsigned notes." On the whole, inten- 
sive study of the evacuation greatly impresses one with the way in 
which the government was able to remove its important archives, 
either previous to the evacuation or on the night of that event.” 


17 R. A. O., letters received, J, Nos. 11-18, 20-25. 

18 Deering J. Roberts, “Confederate Medical Service”, in Francis Trevelyan Miller, 
ed., The Photographic History of the Civil War (10 vols, New York, 1911-12), VII, 
238; Samuel E. Lewis, “Dr. Samuel P. Moore, the Surgeon-General of the Confederate 
States”, So. Hist. Soc., Papers, XXIX (1901), 274; Rowland, VII, 350, VIII, 181, 278; 
Charles E. Taylor, “The Signal and Secret Service of the Confederate States”, Confederate 
Veteran, XL (1932), 341; W. A. Crocker, “The Army Intelligence Office”, ibid., VIII 
(1900), 119. ` 

19 “Map of a Part of the City of Richmond Showing the Burnt District, Published 
by William Ira Smith, Proprietor Richmond Whig, Apr., 1865”, photostat in the Library 
of Congress, Map Division; An Official Guide of the Confederate Government from 1861 
to 1865 at Richmond (Richmond, n. d.). The last is an anonymous compilation, appar- 
ently published since 1900, which is not very reliable for office locations at the time of 
the evacuation. Verification of locations at that time is 2 very involved matter. 

20 Jones, II, 466; W. L. Timberlake in Confederate Veteran, XX (1912), 119; Joseph 
R. Haw in ibid., XXXIV (1926), 450; Mrs. Burton Harrison, Recollections Grave and 
Gay (New York, 1911), pp. 211-12; New York World, Apr. 8, 1865. The unburned 
„portions of these piles of papers and the contents of the unburned government offices, 
after being scattered by the rummaging Richmond mob, fell prey to a horde of souvenir 
hunters as soon as the city was occupied by the Union forces (Richmond Whig, Apr. 27 
and 28, 1865; Charles A. Page, Letters of a War Correspondent [Baston, 1899], pp. 
330, 334). That documents deserving publication in the Official Records were thus lost 
is shown by the series of items published in the New York Tribune, Apr. 10, 1865; 
Philadelphia Press, Apr. 11, 1865; and New York World, Apr. 27, 1865. 

21 The common impression that the government “escaped” in a single train is in- 
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The War Department offices whose principal records remain inade- 
quately accounted for are: the Engineer Bureau, Ordnance Bureau, 
Niter and Mining Bureau, Office of Foreign Supplies, and Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Various bits of evidence make it seem unlikely that 
the engineer and ordnance records were all left behind in Richmond to 
be burned in the fire. Lee’s chief engineer has written that the Engineer 
Bureau records were “said to have been removed” and that some or all 
of the maps fell into private hands. There is also a telegram of 
Beauregard’s reporting Engineer Bureau records as abandoned at 
Greensboro, North Carolina, in an open car.%* A few Engineer Bureau 
records were certainly recovered, quite possibly at Greensboro.” In the 
case of the ordnance records it is known that Ordnance Department 
personnel and property were transported in one of the trains that left 
Richmond on the night of the evacuation.”® It is also reported that the 


correct. The Danville railroad moved many government trains out of Richmond after 
the necessity for evacuation became known (Mrs. Blackford, H, 276-77; John Leyburn, 
“The Fall of Richmond”, Harper’s Magazine, XXXMI [1866], 93; John S. Wise, The 
End of an Era [Boston, 1902], pp. 414-15). 

22 On the organization of the War Department toward the end of the war see O. R. 
ser. 4, vol, IL, pp. 943-45. Records of the Bureau of War and the Office of the Adjutant 
and Inspector General constituted the major portion of the archives recovered at Charlotte 
(ibid., ser. 1, vol. XLVI, pt. IN, p. 520). The records of the Bureau of Conscription 
were apparently associated with those of the Adjutant and Inspector General's Office, to 
which the paperwork functions of the Bureau of Conscription had been transferred when 
that bureau was abolished by orders of Mar. 29, 1865 (ibid., ser. 4, vol. HI, pp. 1176-77; 
Report of the chief of the R. A. O., Jan. 18, 1866). 

22 T. M. R. Talcott, “Reminiscences of the Confederate Engineer Service”, Photo- 
graphic History of the Civil War, V, 270. A small collection of maps preserved by the 
chief of engineers, J. F. Gilmer, is on deposit in the Confederate Museum at Richmond 
(Freeman, Calendar, p. 486). 

240. R, vol. XLVII, pt. HI, p. 862. The account given in Alfred Roman, The 
Military Operations of General Beauregard (2 vols., New York, 1884), II, 410, accord- 
ing to which the records at Greensboro were those later delivered up at Charlotte, can 
hardly be reconciled with the contemporary evidence. The main body of War Depart- 
ment records had been at Charlotte at least a week when Beauregard sent his telegram 
(O. R., vol. XLVI, pt. TIT, p. 842). The Greensboro-Charlotte railroad had been broken 
by Stoneman earlier (7brd., vol, XLIX, pt. I, pp. 333-34). Beauregard’s recollection of 
the pillaging of carloads of records at Greensboro is probably correct, however, the 
confusion being with respect to the time or identity of the records. 

25 Trains carrying the stores and other property captured at Greensboro, etc.—in- 
cluding stationery-—began to arrive at City Point at about the same time that the two 
boxes of Engineer’ Bureau records were turned in at Richmond as already mentioned 
(New York Herald, May 16, 1865). Quantities of stationery were associated with sev- 
eral of the major bodies of abandoned records. 

26 Mrs. Amelia Gorgas, “The Evacuation of Richmond”, Confederate Veteran, XXV 
(1917), 110; Joseph R. Haw, “The Last of C. S. Ordnance Department”, ¿bid., XXXIV 


(1926), 450. 
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chief of ordnance exerted himself to re-establish the offices and func- 
tions of his bureau at Danville, to which place machinery for the 
manufacture of rifles had been removed a month or so before.” 
General Gorgas himself has stated that the labors of his bureau closed 
practically at Charlotte 28 What became of his records can only be 
surmised. 

In an account which constitutes one of the more important sources 
for the history of the government’s retreat an anonymous staff officer 
states that the records of the War Department were destroyed by in- 
stallments “at every point on the road”, the inference from the context 
and known circumstances being that the principal destruction took 
place at or near Charlotte. Another witness reports that a great many 
valuable papers belonging to the Confederate States were destroyed at 
Fort. Mill, between Charlotte and Chester2° Since most other fonds 
of records are otherwise fairly well accounted for, it is not improbable 
that the records destroyed were the missing records of the War Depart- 
ment bureaus previously mentioned. 

Fort Mill was the first stopping place of the government on the 
retreat from Charlotte, and it was near the ferry by which the Catawba 
was crossed. The railroad bridge over the river had been destroyed 
earlier by Stoneman’s cavalry, so that it was not practicable to transport 
much in the way of freight into South Carolina.** In evacuating Rich- 
mond the government had already shown itself ready to burn records 
it could not carry away, particularly such as related to its business 
transactions.*” Preservation of the records of the Bureau of War and 
the Adjutant and Inspector General’s Office was obviously important for 
history, as history was then conceived, while the records of production 
and procurement agencies such as the Ordnance Bureau, Niter and 
Mining Bureau, and Office of Foreign Supplies contained little that was 
glorious or interesting in the battle-dazzled eyes of contemporaries and 
much that might be embarrassing with respect to business relations and 

27 Mallory, McClure’s, XVI, 104; Haw, Confederate Veteran, XXXIV, 450. 

“8 Rowland, VIII, 332. 

29 New York Herald, July 23, 1865. For other parts of this account see the issues 
of July 4, 30, 31, and Aug. zo, 1865. The writer's knowledge of the records destroyed 
or abandoned was not exact, obviously because he was no more than a casual observer 
of their fate in the midst of general distress. 

30 Mrs. Eugenia C. Babcock in South Carolina Women in the Confederacy (2 vols., 
Columbia, 1903-1907), IL, 144. 

31 Haw, Confederate Veteran, XXXIV, 452; New York Herald, July 4, 1865; O. R., 


vol. XLIX, pt. I, p. 556. 
32 See note 20 above. 
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property.** General Gorgas, the chief of ordnance, is known to have 
lingered behind for some days when the government moved into South 
Carolina3* Like some other officials, he omits mention of the fate of 
his records in his postwar commentaries.” The writer therefore sus- 
pects that the Ordnance Bureau records, and probably records of other 
War Department bureaus, were destroyed at Charlotte or Fort Mill. 


Navy DEPARTMENT 


It is generally supposed that.the records of the Confederate Navy 
Department were destroyed in the fire at Richmond? Since the 
secretary of navy occupied quarters in the War Department building, 
which was burned, it is doubtless true that some Navy Department 
records were thus destroyed. But\since the important records of the 
president, congress, and all the other cabinet officers were removed 
from Richmond, it is very improbable that those of the secretary of 
navy were left behind. Captain William H. Parker, who reported in 
person to Mallory on the afternoon of April 2, records that “everything 
was being packed up for carrying off about the departments”, while 
Admiral Semmes states that Mallory “still had the officers and clerks 
of his department around him” at Danville?” These are indications 
that the Navy Department moved in much the same manner as the 
other departments. | 

One witness definitely states that the Navy Department records 


e The records which had been” transported earlier to Chester, South Carolina, as 
hereinafter explained, probably escaped destruction because the government did not pass 
through Chester in its retreat, 

34 Haw, Confederate Veteran, XXXV (1927), 16. 

35 Rowland, VII, 308-36. This account of Confederate ordnance operations pur- 
ports to have been prepared from “notes written chiefly soon after the close of war”, which 
would seem to imply that the records were no longer available. 

$6 Such is the impression conveyed by the Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Navies, ser. 1, vol. I, p. vii, ser. 2, vol. III, preface, p. 15. The Confederate 
materials in this compilation were mainly obtained from the State Department papers in 
the Library of Congress and records in private hands which were originally accumu- 
lated elsewhere than at Richmond. Only a few scattered papers of the Navy Department 
came into possession of the Union army in 1865 (R. A. O., letters sent, Book I, pp. 209, 
215, letters received, J, No. 22; Office of the Secretary of War, Military Book No. 56, 
Executive, p. 203 [The National Archives]). In 1926 two boxes of records were re- 
ported to have been discovered in the State, War, and Navy Building (New York Times, 
Jan. 31, 1926; Confederate Veteran, XXXIV [1926], 124). Actually, the Navy Depart- 
ment had known of these records but had found few if any to be of a nature suitable 
for publication in the Official Records, Navies. How they were acquired is not known 
(letter of Captain D. W. Knox, Navy Department, to the writer, Jan. 19, 1939). 

37 William Harwar Parker, Recollections of a Naval Officer, 1841-1865 (New York, 
1883), p. 350; Raphael Semmes, Memoirs of Service Afloat (Baltimore, 1869), p. 817. 
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were destroyed at Charlotte38 The writer is inclined to credit this 
statement, although some other statements of the witness about the 
destruction of records seem to show an imperfect knowledge’? The 
navy yard at Charlotte was the logical depository for the Navy Depart- 
ment records after their removal from Richmond, and the abandonment 
of this last important naval establishment meant the end of the Con- 
federate naval administration beyond any shadow of doubt.* Reasons 
for the destruction of the Navy Department records can be found in the 
attitude of the North toward Confederate naval activities, and it is 
perhaps not without significance that Mallory makes no mention of 
the records in his account of the government's retreat written in 1865,% 
There are indications that he was particularly bitter in defeat and in- 
clined to liquidate the Confederacy by destructive measures.* In the 
opinion of the writer, destruction of the Navy Department records at 
Charlotte fits into the whole picture of the collapse better than any 
other supposition. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT 


The more valuable records of the Confederate Treasury Department 
were removed from Richmond by rail on the night of the evacuation 
together with the gold and silver of the government and the Richmond 
banks, all under guard of the corps of midshipmen commanded by 
Captain William H. Parker, C. S. N. The convoy proceeded to Char- 
lotte, where the treasure was placed in the mint. Within a few days, 
however, the approach of Stoneman's raiding cavalry caused Parker to 


38 Anonymous staff officer in the New York Herald, July 23, 1865. 

39 See note 29 above. His account reports the destruction of State Department rec- 
ords at Salisbury and' of Post Office and Treasury records at Chester. He was not with 
the president’s party ‘at Salisbury and merely passed through Chester on his way south, 
but he was actually with the government at Charlotte. 

40 A report of the burning of the Charlotte navy yard may have originated in the 
burning of records at the yard. New York Herald, May 8, 1865. 

41 McClure's, XVI, 100-107. 

42 Cf. Parker, pp. 366-68; Kathleen Bruce in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
XII, 225; and the reference to the destruction of naval stores brought to Chester from 
Charlotte in South Carolina Women in the Confederacy, Y, 144. 

+3 Frank Moore, ed., The Rebellion Record (11 vols., New York, 1861-68), XI, 528, 
contains a curious report that the Confederate naval records for 1861 and 1862 were 
among the contents of some canal boats captured at Buchanan, Virginia, in June, 1864, 
by Colonel W. W. Averell. The latter’s official report (O. R., vol, XXXVI, pt. I, p. 147) 
makes no mention of such records, but the story is a plausible one. Grants arrival be- 
fore Richmond at the beginning of June made it necessary for the Confederate govern- 
ment to think of evacuation, and Buchanan was at the head of the James River and 
Kanawha Canal, which would naturally be used for the removal of freight. 
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move southward in search of greater safety. Traveling partly by rail 
and partly by road, the convoy passed across South Carolina to Augusta. 
From there it retraced its route to Abbeville; South Carolina, in order 
to avoid capture by Wilson’s cavalry in western Georgia. At Abbeville 
it encountered the president’s column and was relieved of its charge.** 

After crossing the Savannah, the troops of Davis’s escort demanded 
the distribution of the treasure. To meet this demand the silver coin, 
and gold coin in amount equivalent to the silver bullion, was distributed, 
after which most of the troops dispersed. In the lack of a proper escort 
the remainder of the treasure had to be disposed of in various ways at 
Washington, Georgia.* The Treasury Department archives also had 
to be left behind at that place, where they were seized a little later by 
the Union cavalry. It appears, however, that only fourteen boxes of 
records were found.** It is to be noted, therefore, that Captain Parker 
has reported throwing away “books, stationery, and even as we heard 
the worst news, Confederate money”. He adds: “One could have traced 
us by these marks and formed an idea of the character of the news we 
were in receipt, of.” * It is to'be noted, also, that the comptroller’s 
records are reported to have been left behind at Abbeville* In such 
manner a good many Treasury Department records seem to have been 
scattered and mayhap losttalong the route of the treasure convoy.* 

A little earlier the fugitive Treasury Note Bureau had been raided 
at Anderson, South Carolina, by a brigade of Stoneman’s cavalry on 
the trail of Davis. Such records as were found—probably minor ones— 
seem to have been destroyed or scattered to the winds.”® This bureau 


44 Parker, pp. 348-69; John W. Harris, ‘The Gold of the Confederate States Treas- 
ury”, So, Hist. Soc., Papers, XXXII (1904), 157-63; John F. Wheless, ibid., X (1882), 
138-40; Walter Philbrook in New York Times, Jan. 6, 1882; Robert Gilliam, “Last 
of the Confederate Treasury Department”, Confederate Veteran, XXXVII (1929), 423-25. 

45 Clark, pp. 545-56; Rowland, VIII, 113-15; Hanna, pp. 90-92; Otis Ashmore, 
“The Story of the Virginia Banks Funds”, Georgia Historical Quarterly, YL (1918), 171- 
97. An executive fund which had been withdrawn earlier at Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, was retained and carried to Florida by Clark and Van Benthuysen (Hanna, pp. 
115-16). : 

46R. A. O, letters received, W, No. 45; O. R., vol. XLIX, pt. IL, pp. 998, 1017, 
1032-33. 

47 Parker, p. 358. 

48 Rowland, VII, 64-55. One of the comptroller's record books is in the Library of 
Congress, being one of the items transferred from the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment in 1920. 

49 The records of the Produce Loan Office were vaguely reported by its chicf to 
have been “lost or destroyed at the time of the evacuation of Richmond” (A. Roane to 
Hugh McCulloch, July 27, 1865, John T. Pickett Papers). 

50 Mrs. Louise Ayer Vandiver, Traditions and History of Anderson County (At- 
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` had been removed from Richmond to Columbia in 1864. On the ap- 
proach of Sherman it was again moved, partly to Anderson and partly 
to Richmond. The Richmond section was sent off to. Anderson a day 
or so before the evacuation, arriving about the middle of April. * 

Considerable quantities of Treasury Department records were soon 
recovered at Richmond. The bulk of these were. accounts of quarter- 
masters and commissaries which had been on deposit in the Second 
Auditor’s Office and were found boxed up ready for removal. A part 
of these records had been burned in the streets, but there remained 
about 157 boxes and barrels. Since almost all the offices of the Treasury 
Department escaped the fire, a few other records of some value were 
also recovered, notably the registers of note issues. Along with these 
records was obtained the seal of the Treasury Department”? Along 
with the Post Office Department records, recovered as hereinafter ex- 
plained, were obtained some of the records of the Third Auditor’s 
Office, which had to do with that department." 

The Treasury Department records recovered by the army at Rich- 
mond and in Georgia were forwarded to Washington and, for the 
most part, have since remained in the custody of the War Department. 
It is practically certain that no sigriificant transfer was made to the 
United States Treasury Department. Nevertheless, it is clear that the 
United States Treasury Department was in possession of a considerable 
quantity of. Confederate Treasury Department records soon after the 


lanta, 1928), pp. 235-36, 239-41; South Carolina Women in the Confederacy, 1, 373; 
D. H. Russell, “Last Issue of Confederate Money”, Confederate Veteran, XXII (1914), 
131. 

51 Ernest A. Smith, “The History of the Confederate Treasury”, Southern History 
Association, Publications, V (1901), 197 n.; South Carolina Women in the Confederacy, 
1, 275-86, II, 180-91; Jones, II, 426. 

52 R. A, O., letters received, J, Nos. 11-14, 16, 20, 24; Jones, 1, 466, The offices of 
the secretary, treasurer, and register were located in the United States Customs House 
on Bank Street. Other offices were located as follows: the Comptroller’s Office, in 
Arlington House, 6th and Main Streets; the First Auditor’s Office, in Clifton House, 14th 
and‘Ross Streets; the Second Auditor’s Office, in the Monumental Hotel, 9th and Grace 
Streets; the Third Auditors Office, in Goddin's Hall, 11th and Bank Streets; the War 
Tax Bureau, in Richmond House, Ross and Governor Streets; the Produce Loan Office, 
in the same building (W. D. Chesterman, Guide to Richmond and the Battle-Fields 
[Richmond, 1884), pp. 61-62; Official Guide, pp. 2-3). Of all these buildings only 
Goddin’s Hall was burned. 

53 Report of the chief of the R. A. O., Jan. 18, 1866. 

54 Archives Branch, War Department: List of “Property and Papers Turned over 
to Other Departments and to Individuals”, 1865-1882, The National Archives. Only a 
few cotton and sequestration papers seem to have been transferred to the Treasury De- 
partment. 
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war. How these records were acquired cannot be determined for 
sure until certain archives of the United. States Treasury Department 
have been subjected to intensive study and reconstruction. lt can be 
said to be highly improbable, however, that any appreciable part of the 
collection was received by treasury agents from army officers in the 
field, for the army had stringent orders to forward all captured records 
to the War Department and took care to comply with these orders.** 
It is quite certain that the records in question were not part of the so- 
called “Pickett Papers”? It is definitely known that the Texas Cotton 
Bureau records were purchased in 1873,% and it is not improbable that 
some of the other records were acquired by purchase. Funds for this 
purpose were not available, however, until 1872, so that purchase can 
hardly account. for:the records in custody before that date. The only 
satisfactory supposition seems to be that these records were collected 
by the treasury agencies.established in the Southern states after the war. 
Since a good many of the records‘were from the archives of Richmond 
offices, it may be surmised: that much of the collecting was done along 
the route of the fleeing treasure ‘convoy. 

«In+1g20 ‘certain valuable record books from the Treasury Depart- 
ment collection. were transferred to the..Library of Congress,® but the 

, 55 The commissioners of claims wrote in July, 1872, as follows: “During the brief 
space’ of fifteen months, in which the commissioners of claims have been examining 
claims against the government, they have found the papers captured at Richmond, and 
now in the Treasury Department, under the head of ‘rebel archives’ of very great 
value”. (Senate Executive Documents, 51 Cong., 2 sess, No. 7, p. 6). Their state- 
ment that: the records were. captured at Richmond was apparently an erroneous assump- 
tion, for the inventories of records recovered at Richmond do not account for the ma- 
terials in the collection (cf. R. A. O., letters received, J, Nos. 11-14, 16, 20, 24, and 
Claude Halstead Van Tyne and Waldo Gifford Leland, Guide to the Archives of the 
Government of the United States in Washington [2d ed. rev., Washington, 1907], p. 75). 

580. R., ser. 3, vol. IV, pp. 1258-59; ser. 1, vol. XLVI, pt. II, pp. 896, 944, 1093, 
vol. XLIX, pt. II, p. 1032. 

57 The report. of the commissioners of claims already cited, which was made at the 
time of the purchase of the “Pickett Papers”, certified that the latter were records of the 
Confederate State Department corresponding exactly to the original inventory made in 
March, 1865. 

58 R. A. O., letters received, R, No. 38. i 

59 The appropriation of June 10, 1872 (U. S. Statutes at Large, XVII, 350), 
amounted to $150,000, of which $75,000 were expended for the “Pickett Papers”. The 
Texas Cotton Bureau records were purchased from the same appropriation, as were also 
certain military records of the Trans-Mississippi Department simultaneously purchased 
for the War Department 

60 Report of. the Librarian of Congress, 1921, p. 35; Curtis W. Garrison, List of 
Manuscript Collections in the Library of Congress to July, 1931 (Washington, 1932), 


Pp. 199-200. 
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major portion of the collection remained in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, where unfavorable conditions of storage eventually resulted in 
confusion and inaccessibility. Along with associated Federal materials, 
however, some of these records have recently been transferred to the 
National Archives, and the others will probably be transferred in due 
course. Since the Confederate records preserved by the War Depart- 
ment have already been transferred, it may be expected: that the bulk 
of Confederate Treasury Department archives known to be extant will 
soon be concentrated in that depository. A few record books, sometimes 
of first importance, remain scattered in other depositories. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The most important records of the Confederate Post, Office Depart- 
ment were sent away from Richmond in charge of the chief of the 
Contract Bureau, Henry St. George Offut, and turned over by him to 
the postmaster at Chester, South Carolina.’ A considerable quantity 
of Post Office Department records was eventually recovered at that 
place, where they were found abandoned in the cars at the depot. They 
had probably been run down from Charlotte after Stoneman’s capture 
of Salisbury on April 12. Since it was not until the end of May that a 
Union officer was sent to Chester, thé records were subject to pillage 
during a considerable period and much scattered about.® +. 

In March, 1866, the War Department transferred all Confederate 
Post Office Department records to the United Statés Post Office De- 
partment.%*” In ‘1896 most of the bound volumes were received back 
from the Justice Department.** What happened to the: records in the 
meantime is pretty much of.a mystery and seems at one time to have 


61 A letters received book for 1862-63, not further identified, formerly in the New 
York State Library (H. L. Osgood, “Report on the Public Archives ‘of’ New’ York”, 
‘American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1900, Il, 110), is bélieved to have 
been destroyed by fire in 1911 (letter : Edna L, Jacobsen, New York State Library, to 
the writer, Jan. 20, 1939). : 

62 John H. Reagan, Memoirs, with Spectal Reference to Secession and the Civil 
War (New York, 1906), p. 197; Affidavit of Henry St. George Offut, Apr. 6, 1891, 
mentioned by Van Tyne and Leland, p. 95, and now in the General Accounting Office. 

63 O, R., vol, XLVII, pt. UL, pp. 564, 610, 631, 659; South Carolina Women in the 
Confederacy, 1, 144; Ruger to Campbell, June 1, 1865, 23d Army Corps records, Book 
VII, The National Archives, Apparently all of the records were not collected by the officer 
sent to Chester, for when that town was garrisoned in July records of the Post Office 
Department were again reported as being at that place (McQuiston to Schofield, July 21, 
1865, War Records [Office], 23d Army Corps Papers, The enone ASGHINER) 

64 R. A. O., letters sent, Book I, p. 153. 

65 Record and Pension Office, letters received, ne 452631, mae Adjutant General's 
Office. DE T 
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been pretty much of a mystery even to the Post Office Department, for 
in 1871 it suggested that the captured Confederate Post Office Depart- 
ment records be transferred to it from the War Department, probably 
much to that department's amazement.® It is obvious that the records 
were used for the defense of the government against claims, in which 
activity the Post Office Department, Treasury Department, and Justice 
Department were all concerned, so that the records may have been 
bandied about. In 1906 the residue of the original capture was turned 
over by the Post Office Department to the Library of Congress. 

In 1892, with the authorization of Congress, the Postmaster General * 
purchased six record books of the Confederate Post Office Department 
which had been offered for sale by an anonymous person through 
attorneys.** According to an affidavit made by Offut and affixed to 
one of the books, these had been among the records abandoned by 
him at Chester. The books were deposited with the auditor for the 
Post Office Department, in whose office they were found by Van Tyne 
and Leland.” That office has since become part of the General Ac- 
counting Office and now has in its possession only one of the books 
purchased in 1892.** The others have long since been lost. 


- CONGRESS, ETC. 


“Many of the more valuable records of the Confederate Congress 
under the permanent constitution were recovered at Chester along with 
the Post Office Department records. The journals of both houses and 
most of the engrossed acts were included, together with other papers.” 
An appreciable amount of material was also gathered up in the capitol 
at Richmond, including bills, resolutions, messages, petitions, depart- 


GER. A. O., letters received, P, No. 21. 

87 Report of the Librarian of Congress, 1907, p. 139. 

68 U, S. Statutes at Large, XXVI, 1079, XXVII, 148; Sen. Ex. Docs., 51 Cong., 2 
sess., No. 7. 

69 See note 62 above. Suspicion that the anonymous vendor was F. G. De Fontaine, 
mentioned hereafter as having appropriated records at Chester, is strengthened by the 
fact that one of the attorneys was from New York, where De Fontaine resided. One of 
the books was of such value as a defense against claims that its sale to the government 
was not likely to endear the vendor to Southern claimants and their sympathizers. 

10 Guide, pp. 94-96. 

71 Item 2 as listed by Van Tyne and Leland. Item 1, which was not part of the 
purchase of 1892 but a transfer from the War Department, is still in custody. The 
office also has-a letter book of the Confederate first auditor not listed by Van Tyne and 
Leland. : 

T2 0. R., vol. XLVI, pt. III, pp. 610, 631; Hale to Orr, May 30, 1865, Ruger to 
Campbell, June 1, 1865, and Ruger to Cox, June 3 and June 5, 1865, 23d Army Corps 
records, Book VII; Report of the chief of the R. A. O., Jan. 18, 1866. 
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mental reports and estimates, copies of battle reports, etc As for the 
records of the Provisional Congress, they were recovered by General 
Wilson's command from one of the classrooms of the University of 
Georgia upon the information of Howell Cobb, their proper custodian. 

The latter records had had an interesting history during the war. 
To Cobb, as president of the Provisional Congress, had been given the 
responsibility of causing a certain mumber of copies of the journals to 
be made in lieu of publication. The work had been entrusted to the 
former clerk of the Congress, but he had died. The records were then 
shipped to Georgia for completion of the work by one John C. 
Whitners, but various difficulties prevented. When Sherman invaded 
Georgia, they were moved from Atlanta to West Point, Georgia, and 
thence to a plantation near Chehaw, Alabama, where they came close 
to capture. Thence they were moved to Augusta, then into South 
Carolina to escape Sherman on his march to the sea, and finally back 
to Athens, Georgia, where they were delivered up to General Wilson.” 

At a time and for reasons not now known the engrossed acts of the 
Confederate Congress were sent by the War Department to the Capitol, 
whence they were deposited in the Library of Congress.'* The other 
congressional records remained in the War Department. 

The congressional records captured at Chester were not entirely 
intact when recovered, for there has been one case of important materials 
turning up in private hands. Some years ago the library of Duke 
University acquired the official register of the acts of the Confederate 
Congress and a considerable number of engrossed acts and resolutions. 
For many years these records had been in the family of Dr. D. S. 
Ramseur of Blacksburg, South Carolina, having been purchased from 
a Professor Turner of a military school at Shelby, North Carolina, soon 
after the war. They were said to have been found “near Charlotte”. 
Probably they were originally pilfered from the cars at Chester.” 

An instance of how such records were acquired is on record. When 
the archives were run down to Chester in April, 1865, a former war 
correspondent of some prominence, F. G. De Fontaine, was publishing 

TS R. A, O. letters received, J, Nos. 17 and 18. 

T4 O. R., vol. XLIX, pt. III, pp. 998-1000, 1032-33; R. A. O., letters received, W, 
Nos. 44 and 45; New York Herald, July 3, 1865. 

Tó Handbook of Manuscripts in the Library of Congress (Washington, 1918), p. 72. 
It may well be that the engrossed acts were consulted in connection with the project for 
publication of the Journal of the Congress of the Confederate States of America, 1861- 


1865 (Sen. Docs., 58 Cong., 2 sess., No. 234; 7 vols., Washington, 1904-05): 
76 Duke University Library, Bulletin, No. 3 (1930), p. 6; Confederate Veteran, 


XXI (1923), 273. 
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a newspaper in. that town. According to his story, the quartermaster 
in charge, in abandoning the records, practically told him to help 
himself. At any rate De Fontaine went to the depot with a cotton 
truck and ‘succeeded in carrying off a whole load of stationery and 
records. Among the records obtained were the provisional and per- 
manent constitutions, the Indian treaties, patent drawings, and a 
volume containing the official record of opinions of the attorney 
general," 

According to De Fontaine, the Indian treaties were turned over in 
1865.to General Albert Pike, former Indian commissioner, from whom 
they were immediately stolen.” The permanent constitution was sold 
in 1883 to Mrs. G. W. J. De Renne and has since been associated with 
the Wymberley Jones De Renne Georgia Library.“® At the time 
of writing it is reported to be in a New York bank with the University 
of Georgia holding an option for its purchase: The ‘provisional con- 
stitution was purchased in 1884 by W. W. Corcoran of Washington, 
D. C., for presentation to the Southern Historical Society. It is now in 
the Confederate Museum at Richmond.** The volume of opinions of 
the attorney general was sold in 1897 to the New York Public 
Library.” 

It is not impossible that other valuable records were included among 
the materials obtained by De Fontaine and that these were not later 
mentioned by him for the reason that he had sold them to persons who 


TT New York Sun, Mar. 26, 1883. A variant story, having some errors which were 
developed in the course of transmission, is given by Ben C. Truman in the Confederate 
Veteran, XVI (1908),-77. According to this version De Fontaine was badly in need of 
paper for his newspaper and was told by Secretary of Treasury Trenholm to obtain 
some of thé stationery at the depot. This is quite plausible, for Trenholm, being ill, had 
resigned and left Davis's party at Fort Mill, and his subsequent presence at Abbeville 
indicates that he probably passed through Chester (Reagan, p. 209; James M. Morgan, 
Recollections of a Rebel Reefer [Boston, 1917], p. 243). De Fontaine's newspaper had 
been published at Columbia until the burning of that town, whereafter he seems to 
have resumed publication at Chester (Charleston News and Courier, Dec. 12, 1896; 
Mary Chesnut, 4 Diary from Dixie [New York, 1905], p. 377). This would account for 
the mistaken locale in Truman’s story. 

78 New York Sun, Maz. 26, 1883. 

79 Catalogue of the Wymberley Jones De Renne Georgia Library, Y, xv, II, 620. 

80 Letter of E. M, Coulter to the writer, Dec. 20, 1938. 

81 W, Gordon McCabe, “The Original Confederate Constitution”, So. Hist. Soc., 
Papers, XLI (1916), 35. 

82 New, York Public Library, Bulletin, Y (1897), 341. The papers of the attorney 
general, and of General Braxton Bragg as military adviser to the president, were asso- 
ciated with the executive records:left behind at Abbeville and later recovered for Jeffer- 
son Davis insofar as they had not been systematically destroyed (Clark to Harrison, Feb. 
14, 1866). 
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did not wish their possession of the items to be generally known. 
De Fontaine certainly wrung the monetary value out of the two con- 
stitutions—while piously regretting that there was no Southern his- 
torical society rich enough to purchase them. Eventually, according 
to his own statement, few of the items originally obtained remained 
in his possession, most of them having “found their way into the hands 
of other persons, who are deeply interested in their preservation”.% 
In this connection it may be repeated that the records acquired by 
Duke University and the Post Office Department records bought by 
the government in 1892 probably had fallen into private hands at 
Chester. | 

In his last years De Fontaine undertook to prepare a book which he 
entitled “Missing Records of the Confetleracy”. After his death in 1896 
his widow sought to have this published, but her own death apparently _ 
prevented, and the manuscript has since been lost to view. Inasmuch 
as many valuable records of the Confederacy seem to have met their 
fate at or near Chester, it may have contained information of prime 
importance.** | 

This article necessarily limits itself to the capital archives, but con- 
siderable information is also available on what happened in 1865 and 
afterwards to the records of Confederate civil and military establish- 
ments located away from Richmond, to the records of foreign missions, 
- of army commands, and of the several Confederate states.” Much in- 
formation on the present location and identity of Confederate records 
has been accumulated by the Survey of Federal Archives and the 
Historical Records Survey, although this information has not as yet 
been co-ordinated. Nevertheless, as a result of the professional archival 
study -now being devoted to both the history and heuristic of Con- 
federate archives it may reasonably be expected that the historical study 
of the Confederate government and its manifold relations to Con- 
federate life will soon be provided, for the first time, with something 
approaching an adequate basis of archival knowledge. 


The National Archives. Darras D. Irvine. 


83 New York Sun, Mar. 26, 1883. ` 

84 Confederate Veteran, V (1897), 109, 585; Charleston News and Courier, Dec. 12, 
1896; Dictionary of American, Biography, V, 196. 

85 Because of their special importance, it may be mentioned here that the records 
of General Lee's headquarters were destroyed in the burning of a wagon train near 
Paineville, Virginia, during the retreat to Appomattox (Rowland, VII, 535; Andrew A. 
Humphreys, The Virginia Campaign of ’64 and ’65 [New York, 1883], p. 376; George 
L. Christian, “General Lee’s Headquarters Records and Papers”, So. Hist. Soc., Papers, 
XLIV (1923), 229; O. R., vol. XLVI, pt. I, pp. 1301, 1304). 
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FRÉMONT AND THE NORTH AMERICANS * 


InTEREST in the Republican party has tended to obscure the fact that 
John C. Frémont ran for President in 1856 not only as the Republican 
but also as the North American or antislavery Know Nothing candi- 
date. The background of this second nomination throws light on the 
story of the formation of a united antislavery party and furnishes an 
excellent commentary on the methods of the Frémont managers. 

The North American party dates from June, 1855, when the Know 
Nothings first divided along slavery lines; it achieved a regular organi- 
zation in February, 1856, just after the South (or National) Americans 
named Fillmore for the Presidency.’ The formation of the Republican 
party cost it many adherents, but in spite of this it was an important 
force in antislavery politics all through the spring of 1856. The North 
Americans, far from planning to enter the presidential contest alone, 
intended to make common cause with the Republicans.” They did not 
desire, however, to be swallowed by the Republican party, and they 
hoped that by setting theit convention for June 12, five days before the 
Republicans were to meet, they could dictate the choice of an anti- 
slavery presidential candidate.’ 

This threat was apparent to Republican leaders.* Particularly con- 


*In the summer of 1937 Professor Allan Nevins read by request the manuscript of 
a longer version of this article, entitled “The Frémont Nomination of 1856”, which 

- Dr. Harrington had submitted for publication in the American Historical Review. 
Mr. Nevins in his recently published Frémont, Pathmarker of the West has incorporated 
a considerable amount of Dr. Harrington's material here published as well as parts of his 
longer manuscript not yet published. Mr. Nevins’s impression that this material had been 
published was mistaken, and the reference on page 427 of his Frémont to an article by 
Dr, Harrington on “Frémont and the Nomination of 1856” is incorrect. Acknowledgment 
to Dr. Harrington will be made in a new edition of Mr. Nevins's book.—Eb. 

l See the New York Tribune, Feb. 27, 1856, for a good account of the North 
American organization. l ; 

2 This is made clear in speeches of North Americans, ¿bid. A small minority was 
opposed to co-operation; a few others desired immediate fusion. | 

3S. M. Allen to N. P. Banks, June 12, 1856, Banks MSS., Essex Institute, Salem, 
Massachusetts (property of Mrs. Harold Page). The letters to and from Banks which are 
cited hereinafter are from this collection. New York Herald, June 2; and the Boston 
correspondence, New York Evening Post, June 10, 1856, 

4 Horace Greeley to Schuyler Colfax, May 6, June 1, 1856, Greeley-Colfax MSS., 
New York Public Library; Isaac Sherman to Banks, May 24. 
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cerned were the Frémont managers, who had the Republican situation — 
well in hand early in the spring.” If the North Americans nominated 
some one other than Frémont and the Republicans ratified the nomina- 
tion, the Pathfinder would of course be lost. If in the same circum- 
stances the Republicans named Frémont, there would be two antislavery 
tickets, and the Californian's chance of election would be small. If the 
North Americans nominated Frémont on June 12,° foreign voters 
would turn against him, and the Republicans might repudiate him.’ 

To save their candidate, the Frémont managers determined to con- 
trol and manipulate the North American convention—acting through 
venal delegates or, as they have been called, “bogus Know Nothings” * 
and through sincere nativists open to persuasion in their desire for anti- 
slavery union. So it was that many Frémont men descended on New 
York as June 12 neared; so it was that $50,000 was spent in Frémont’s 
interest during the North American convention? 

Unfortunately, Frémont’s backers differed as to method. A few, 
discounting the reaction of the foreign voter, wanted the North Amer- 
icans to nominate the Californian;* some preferred to try to break up 


ï For Frémont’s Republican strength see Greeley to C. A. Dana, Mar. 20, 1856, 
printed in the New York Sun, May 19, 1889; James S. Pike, First Blows of the Civil 
War (New York, 1879), p. 322; Andrew Wallace Crandall, The Early History of the 
Republican Party (Boston, 1930), esp. pp. 164 and 166. On February 2, Ben: Perley Poore 
wrote, “the Republicans will undoubtedly put up” Frémont. Boston Journal, Feb. 6, 
1856. ' 

6 Despite a rumor that he was Roman Catholic, Frémont was popular with North 
Americans. John B. Floyd wanted him to head a Democratic-Know Nothing ticket (Allan 
Nevins, Frémont, the West’s Greatest Adventurer [2 vols., New York, 1928], II, 475-77). 
Parmalee, editor of Fillmore’s personal organ, the Buffalo Commerctal Advertiser, con- 
sidered advising Fillmore to withdraw in Frémont’s behalf (Isaac Sherman to Banks, 
Apr. 4, 1856). 

T Boston Reporter, quoted, New York Day Book, June 20, 1856: New York Evening 
Post, June 13, 1856; New York Tribune, June 11, 1856; Isaac Sherman to Banks, June 
10, 1856; S. M. Allen to Banks, June 12, 1856 (quoting Thurlow Weed). Historians, 
following James Ford Rhodes, have overstated German pro-Frémont feeling. Rhodes based 
his judgment on quotations in the Evening Post (June 13, 16, 18, 1856), a strong 
Frémont paper. The New York Abend-Zeitung (Evening Post, June 16, 1856) said that 
Frémont was suggested “first of al?” by “the German press” 7.e., the St. Charles, Missouri, 
Democrat, Feb., 1856; but see the New York Evening Post, Jan. 28, 1856, for several 
earlier, non-German notices. Germans preferred Frémont to McLean, a stronger nativist, 
- but were hardly enthusiastic for him before his nomination. 

8 Greeley’s phrase, to Colfax, June 1, 1856, Greeley-Colfax MSS. 

Y Thurlow Weed, Edwin D. Morgan, Preston King, E. C. Spaulding and many more 
were noted by the New York Herald, June 16, 1856; the amount of the expenditure is 
stated in a letter of S. M. Allen to Banks, June 21, 1856. 

10 Allen to Banks, June 13, 1856; Boston correspondence, New York Evening Post, 
June 12, 1856; New York Herald, June 11, 13, 1856. 
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the convention; ** others wanted to persuade the delegates to hold over 
until the Republicans met.'* A fourth plan hinged on Speaker N. P. 
Banks’s popularity with the nativists and his loyalty to Frémont. 
Isaac Sherman wrote as follows to Banks about this plan on May 24: 


Would it not be well to have the K. Nothings nominate you on the r2th 
of June for President and some Whig like Gov. Johns[t]on of Penn for 
Vice President and then you decline the moment the Republican convention 
at Philadelphia has nominated Fremont? Could we not have an under- 
standing of this kind which would ... give the K. Nothings the nomina- 
tion of the Vice President? .. . I know that your devotion to Col. F and 
the cause will prompt you to ‘make any personal sacrifice or I should not 
make these suggestions to you.*% pa 


This plan had evident advantages: Frémont could win both ‘the 
'Republican and the North American nominations without offending 
non-nativist Republicans or causing North American voters to feel that 
their convention had been manipulated. Even before the Speaker had 
grudgingly given consent that his name be used, a Banks boom had 
started among ‘the North Americans—managed by ex-Governor Wil- 
liam F. Johnston of Pennsylvania, Lieutenant Governor Thomas H. 
Ford of Ohio, and George Law of New York, all Know Nothings 
aware of and in accord with the objective outlined in Sherman’s letter.** 
Banks’s neang made some nativists suspect a trick and caused 


11 Ibid., jün 11, 13, 1856; Allen to Banks, June 12, 1856. 

12 New York Day Book, June 13, 1856; New York Tribune, June 11, 1856; New 
York Evening Post, June 13, 1856; O. B. Matteson to Banks, June 11, 1856; Greeley to 
Colfax, June 1, 1856, Greeley-Colfax MSS. 

13 George S. Boutwell (to Banks, July 13, 1856) called Banks “the discoverer of 
Frémont as a Presidential candidate”; see Nevins, H, 475-78; Charles T. Congdon, 
Reminiscences of a Journalist (Boston, 1880), pp. 152-53; John Bigelow, Retrospections of 
an Active Life (5 vols., New York, 1909-13), I, 141-42; Ruhl Jacob Bartlett, Jon C. 
Frémont and the Republican Party (Columbus, 1930), p. 14; letters in the Banks MSS. 
For North American enthusiasm for Banks see Edward Joy Morris to Greeley, May 21, 
1856, Morris Personal Papers, Library of Congress; Greeley to Colfax, Apr. 24, 1856, 
Greeley-Colfax MSS.; William Durrin to Banks, Apr. 24, 1856; New York Evening Post, 
Apr. 21, 1856. 

14 Banks MSS. 

13 Boston Journal, June 12, 1856; Law, Johnston, and Ford to Banks, Sherman .to 
Banks, June 10, 1856, and draft of a reply. 

16 See the New York Herald, June 13, 1856; the speeches of Ford and Johnston, New 
York Tribune, June 14, 17, 1856; and I. Sherman to Banks, June 11, 1856, as evidence that 
these three men were working for Frémont while booming Banks. Their Banks activities 
are seen in Sherman to Banks, June 10; Allen to Banks, June 13; H. H. Day to Banks, 
June 12; and Law, Johnston, and Ford to Banks, June 10, 1856. The lesser leaders of the 
boom, Day, Allen, and Z. K. Pangborn, were men of limited political experience who 
really wanted Banks, not Frémont, made the antislavery nominee. 
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Frémont leaders to fear that the Speaker would withdraw his name 
turely, but the Banks dri inued hed.* 
prematurely, but the Banks drive continued as June 12 approached. 

Though still divided among themselves, the Frémont men were in 
control when the North Americans were called to order. Those favor- 
ing dilatory tactics had their way at first; on June 12 and 13 the dele- 
gates did little more than make speeches and discuss a letter from the 
. Republican National Committee asking co-operation with the Repub- 
lican convention. On June 14 balloting began. Frémont influence was 
apparent: Banks had 43 votes, Frémont 34, and some of the 44 other 
votes were cast in the Pathfinder's interest.** After two more ballots 
the convention adjourned until Monday, June 16, the day before the 
Republicans were to meet. 

The Frémont men, however, had blundered. Had they forced 
Banks's nomination on Friday or Saturday, their wirepulling might 
have passed unobserved; by postponing action, they aroused suspicion.” 
As a result, on Monday a handful of conservative nativists who “be- 
lieved the Convention to be under influences hostile to American 
principles” bolted and nominated a separate ticket—Commodore Stock- 
ton and Kenneth Raynor. The Frémont managers could delay no 
longer. Banks and Johnston were nominated, a platform was adopted, 
and a committee was appointed to confer with the Republicans; then 
the North Americans adjourned until June 19." 

The news of Banks’s nomination strengthened Frémont at Phila- 
delphia. Many of the assembling Republicans knew why Banks had 

17 Allen to Banks, May 31; Sherman to Banks, June 10, 1856. 

18 Ford and Johnston, apparently desiring to put Banks’s nomination off until June 
16 (see James M. Stone to Banks, June 14, 1856) voted for McLean. Stockton had 19, 
McLean 14, Johnston 6, Chase 5. New York Tribune, June 16, 1856. 

19 “The trickery of the whole performance is too apparent to be interesting”, wrote 
an Albany journalist; a Boston correspondent observed: "There are long heads at work 
to prevent, if possible, the injury to Mr. Fremont which a'first nomination by this con- 
vention would inflict. At the same time, they seek for the American vote for their 
candidate”. Quoted, New York Day Book, June 20, 1856. 

20 The New York Commercial Advertiser, June 17, 1856, gives the best and most 
sympathetic account of the reasons for the bolt. The Boston Journal, June 17, 1856, says 
that only a dozen left; all but four being New Jersey men; one bolter later said he 
would not have left had he known Banks would be nominated. The organization of the 
bolters’ convention is amusingly described. in the New York Times, June 17, 1856; it 
contained men who had not been delegates to the regular convention. 

21 New York Tribune, New York Times, June 17, 1856. Banks was named on the 
tenth ballot, 53-24 (McLean)-18 (Frémont), with many delegates absenting them- 
selves or refraining from voting. Johnston was nominated on the first ballot. Law was 


made chairman of the conference committee; there were sixteen cther members, in- 
cluding Ford. 
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been nominated; others were aware that Banks, now in Philadelphia, 
was predicting Frémont’s nomination by the Republicans and intimat- 
ing that he would support his friend.“ The Frémont leaders were so ' 
` plainly pleased and confident that they were not disposed to notice the 
North American conference committee. The Republican convention, 
Frémont-dominated, refused to treat with that committee until the first 
(informal) ballot had been taken. After that, when Frémont’s nomina- 
tion was assured and there was no longer any danger of seeming sub- 
servient to the North Americans, the matter was taken from the table 
and referred to the Committee on the Platform. Immediately, however, 
before a conference could be arranged with the North American 
committee, a formal ballot was taken, and Frémont was made Repub- 
lican candidate for President.” 

There remained the vice-presidential nomination, which many 
Republicans were willing to give the North Americans; and for five 
hours on that night of June 18 the question was threshed over by the 
conference committees. Nothing came of the discussions; Banks would 
not accept a nomination, the Pennsylvania Republicans would not have 
Johnston, and Ford, formally proposed by the North Americans, was 
unacceptable to the Republican delegates from: Ohio.** In the end the 
Republicans passed over the North Americans altogether and, on June 
19, named William Dayton as Frémont’s running mate.” 

Naturally the North Americans were offended and aired’ their 
resentment when their convention reassembled; there was talk of back- 
ing Fillmore, the Southern Know-Nothing candidate, or Stockton.* 
Frémont’s managers, however, had not yet exhausted their resources. 
A group of skeptical North Americans were persuaded to visit Frémont 
at the Californian’s Ninth Street residence in New York during the 
evening of June 19; and they came away satisfied. The Republican 
— who had talked to North Americans in very guarded terms 

2 Boston Journal, June 17, 1856; New York Tribune, June 18, 1856; James M. 
Stone to Banks, June 14, 1856. ° 

3 See the New York Tribune, June 19, 1856, for a detailed account of the conven- 
tion’s reception of the North American overtures. Banks received one vote in the informal 
balloting. > 

24 Ibid, June 19-21, 1856. The Pennsylvania and Ohio Republicans who objected 
to Johnston and Ford were McLean and Chase men whom the Frémont leaders desired 
to please. 

25 Desire to placate the North Americans is seen in the vote cast for Banks (third, 
with 46, on informal ballot), Ford 7, Johnston 2 


26 New York Tribune, June 20, 1856, esp. the report of the Law committee. The 
Republicans had also ignored platform suggestions of the North Americans. 
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a week before," who had considered sending Ford a letter that would 
have ruined him with the nativists, now gave the promises necessary 
to secure the support of the North Americans present. He said that he 
expected Banks to withdraw in his favor but satisfied his guests on 
points of principle and, personally or through friends, gave assurances 
that Dayton would be withdrawn in favor of Johnston.” On leaving, 
the North American conferees hastened to round up votes. In spite 
of what had passed, this was not so hard a task, for they had the as- 
sistance of Horace H. Day, who, as backer of the Banks movement, 
had been paying the board bills of a large number of delegates for some 
days past. 

The next day saw the outcome. When the North Americans as- 
sembled, S. M. Allen sought the floor. Obtaining it, he accomplished 
everything in one swoop—withdrew Banks’s name and moved the 
nomination of Frémont for President and Johnston for. Vice-President?” 
The motion prevailed, and the convention adjourned sine die. Frémont 
was pledged at last. | 

Commenting on the whole affair, Allen wrote, “this is a strange 
matter, and has turned out strangely”2? Politicians as astute as George 
S. Boutwell could not figure out how the result had been achieved, and 
the average citizen had good reason to be puzzled.** For Frémont all 


27 New York Tribune, June 16, 1856, including a statement of three of the four 
present. S. M. Allen wrote Banks, June 12, 1856, that Frémont’s “answers were quite 
unsatisfactory to some of them—All he said on Americanism was that ‘he sympathized 
with them and should not appoint foreigners to office.’ ” 

28 Frémont to Ford, June 15, 1856, John Bigelow MSS., New York Public Library. 
Frémont noted on the back of the letter that it was “retained under advice of Mr. 
Isaac Sherman & other friends”. Nevins (II, 482-83) indicates that F. P. Blair was con- 
sulted, but to judge from a letter from Frémont to Blair, June 17, 1856 (Bigelow MSS.), 
he was not. 

29 Allen to Banks, June 21, 1856; Day to Banks, July 4, 1856; Z. K. Pangborn to 
Banks, June 25, 1856. Pangborn said Frémont’s nomination by the North Americans 
could never have been secured “but for Col Fremont’s frank conversation ... with a few 
of us and the pledges given, that Mr Dayton’s name should be withdrawn from the 
ticket and that of Gov, Johnston substituted”. 

30 Allen to Banks, June 21, 1856. This was the price Day, a rubber manufacturer, 
was willing to pay to become a power in politics. He paid the bills of all of the New 
England and New York delegates and most of those from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, 
and the territories. 

31 New York Tribune, June 21, 1856. Allen had Banks’s authority to withdraw his 
name. The Speaker composed a long letter of declination, but it reached New York after 
the convention had adjourned. Draft and Law to Banks, June 23, 1856, 

32 Allen to Banks, June 21, 1856. i 

33 Boutwell to Banks, July 7, and Jno. Bullard to Banks, August 12, 1856. 
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_ was well. Stockton decided not to run,** Johnston was persuaded to 
withdraw in favor of Dayton and thus Frémont obtained the support 
of the overwhelming majority of the.antislavery Know Nothings with- 
out antagonizing the foreign voters** Though the Pathfinder could not 
defeat Buchanan, the North Americans never reorganized?” The 
Republican organization stood consolidated, the only antislavery party 


in the field. 


Frep Harvey HARRINGTON. 
The University of Wisconsin. 


84 He accepted at first (New York Tribune, June 30, 1856), but electoral tickets 
were never put in the field. 

35 Roy Franklin Nichols, “Some Problems of the First Republican Presidential Cam- 
paign”, American Historical Review, XXVIII (1923), 492-96. * 

36 There continued to be some dissatisfaction among North Americans (William 
Gleason Bean, “Party Transformation in Massachusetts . . . 1848-1860”, MS. doctoral 
dissertation, Harvard University Library; Law to Banks, June 23, 1856), but even those 
who complained backed Frémont. : 

37 Louis Dow Scisco, Political Nativism in New York State (New York, 1901), 
pp. 182-83, says the national Know Nothing party was broken at the New York con- 
vention. > 
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WASHINGTON AND THE PrrrsBurGH ROUTE, 1768 


A. hitherto unpublished holograph letter of George Washington was 
recently found by the writer in the Thomas Gage Manuscripts in 
the William L. Clements Library. Dated May 17, 1768, it was sent to 
John Blair, president of the council and acting governor of Virginia 
after the death of Francis Fauquier on March 3, 1768. Aside from the 
value which attaches to any new Washington item, this letter throws 
light upon an unsuspected phase of Washington's concern with the 
- West, and it corrects an assumption which has been made concerning 
his interest in the running of the Indian boundary line of 1768. 

It was the impending settlement of this line that gave rise to the 
letter. “The document is largely self-explanatory. The Virginia fron- 
tiersmen obviously feared that the new boundary might leave a portion 
of the road from Fort Cumberland to Fort Pitt in the Indian coun- 
try. If this should happen and if all settlers west of the line were re- 
moved, the frontiersmen would encounter hardships unless they were 
permitted to maintain supply stations along the route. They especially 
desired easy communication with Fort Pitt in order to compete with 
Pennsylvania traders traveling over Forbes’s Road. Itds likely that Wik 
liam Crawford, agent for Washington on the latter’s lands in south- 
western Pennsylvania, was one person who brought the matter to Wash- 
ington’s attention, for he was at Mount Vernon during most of the 
period from April 1 to April 6. On April 2 and 3 Crawford visited Wil- 
liamsburg, and he may have discussed the problem with Blair.* At the 
time Washington did not know that Lord Hillsborough, in accordance 
with a report of the Board of Trade of March y, 1768, had instructed Sir 
William Johnson to run the boundary southwestward from the Susque- 
hanna to Pittsburgh and thence down the Ohio to the mouth of the 
Kanawha. 

_ Washington’s letter to Blair was based on the assumption that Gage 
would have some share in the delineation of the boundary. Blair wrote 
as follows to Gage on June 17, 1768, referring to this letter: | 

This Report from the Board of Trade [of March 7, 1768] 1 perceive 
relates principally to Pensylvania, but as it mentions Virginia, as giving us 


1 John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., Diaries of George Washington, 1748-1799 (4 vols., Boston, 
1925), I, 264. 
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room to extend our Settlements farther to the Westward, than hitherto 
with safety, I must suppose that Sir William [Johnson] must settle our 
Boundary by it. I observe it gives the Ohio for a Boundary from Kittowing 
down as low as the mouth of the Conohway; how much of that may re- 
late to Virginia I am yet to learn. I had a Letter lately from Col. Washing- 
ton in behalf of our Frontiers about Fort Cumberland praying me to > 
interceed with your Excellency that if the Lands are ceded to the Indians 
that three or four Stations on the Road to Fort Pitt, at proper distances 
might be permitted for the accomodation of Wagons and droves of pro- 
visions to Fort Pitt, which he says Pensylvania takes great care of in their 
Roads. If I find the Letter now mislaid, I will send it you; but if by this 
new Line those Lands are still retain’d to us there will be no need of this 
caution of Col. Washington's.* 


Fortunately Blair found Washington’s letter and enclosed it in his own 
to Gage, thus insuring its preservation amongst the Gage Manuscripts.. 

Probably Washington and Blair had previously discussed the effects 
of the proposed boundary, for the former was at Williamsburg from 
May 2 to May 6% After receiving the report of the Board of Trade on 
the subject, Blair, as his letter indicates, considered the apprehensions 
of Washington and the frontiersmen to be probably groundless. Cer- 
tainly Gage’s reply should have quieted their fears. He confirmed 
Blair’s opinion in these terms: 


I can have no concern in the matter contained in M” Washington’s Let- 
ter, as the Boundary Line takes in the Tract of Land he mentions, it will 
therefore remain with the Province to Judge, whether such Stages, as he 
proposes, to be leff on the Route to Fort. Pitt, will be Beneficial, or not, to- 
the Community.* 


From this passage in Gage’s letter Clarence E. Carter concluded that 
Washington was attempting to use influence so that the line might be 
drawn to include lands in which the latter was interested? It is clear, 
however, that Washington was not asking special consideration for his 
lands in this letter, although he possessed a claim to three thousand 
acres in southwestern Pennsylvania, staked out for him in 1767 by Craw- 
ford. Washington had pre-empted these lands in spite of the Proclama- 
tion of 1763 because he thought it would not be enforced.” Possibly he 
2 Gage MSS. 8 Diaries, I, 267-68. 

4 Gage to Blair, July 15, 1768, Gage MSS. 

5 Carter, ed., Correspondence of General Thomas Gage, 1763-1775 (2 vols., New 
Haven, 1931-33), II, 86, n. 56. Carter seems to have confused John Blair with James 
Blair, the Anglican commissary. See Volume II, index. 

6 Archer Butler Hulbert, ed., Washington and the West (New York, 1905), pp. 143-45; 
Charles H. Ambler, George Washington and the West (Chapel Hill, 1936), ch. 8. 


Y Washington to William Crawford, Sept. 21, 1767, John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., Writ- 
ings of George Washington, Y (Washington, 1931), 467-71. 
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felt that a new line would have no greater consequence. His action in 
writing the letter printed below was probably dictated by loyalty to 
the Old Dominion and by the desire to serve his friends. 
Jonn R. ALDEN. 
University of Michigan. 


WASHINGTON To JoHN BLAIR 
May 17” 17688 
Hon?" Sir: 


At present the Road from Fort Cumberland to Pittsburg is very thickly 
Inhabited—so much so at least—as to render the communication easy & 
convenient for Travellers, & for the transportation of Provisions &c* from 
the Frontiers of this Colony to the last mentioned Garrison, and to the 
Settlers that now are, or may hereafter be fixed on the Ohio; but if the 
People on the other side of the Alligany shoud be totally removed, the 
difficulties of that communication of consequence becomes augmented, 
and Our Frontier Inhabitants (by odds the most contiguous, and best 
adapted for the purpose of furnishing the Kings Troops with Provisions & 
such like things) subjected to Inconveniencies the Contrary of which the 
People of Pensylvania enjoy in the greatest degree by having Garrisons 
established all along their Road: So sensible are our Frontier People of 
this, that several of them in talking to me upon the subject, did request, 
that I woud lay the matter before your Honour; hoping that, by means of 
your Representation, Stages might be permitted (I mean some of the In- 
habitants suffer’d to remain only) at three or four different places along 
the Road (that Our Assembly levied money towards the opening of) to 
the end that Travellers, drivers of Cattle, Hogs, Pack Horses &c* might 
be accomodated with halting Places and Provision, to sustain themselves 
and Cattle in a March so tedious, & often incommoded by the swelling 
of many large Waters which they are compeld to cross. To this request 
I promised compliance, in full assurance, that if the matter appeard in the 
same light to your hon’, it does to me, you woud readily lay the Circum- 
stances of it before his Excellency Gen’ Gage, whose powers, I apprehend, 
can regulate these matters; & who, I am persuaded, in consideration of the 
benefits which his Majesty’s Troops will derive from ready Supplies to his 
Garrisons, woud chearfully come into a measure of this kind; which, from 
its nature, can give no offence to the Indians, nor any one else, unless there 
be People in the world, so selfish, as to aim at a Monopoly of those advan- 
tages which may follow a Trade to Pittsburg & the Country round it.—I 
hope I shall stand excused for the liberty I have taken in laying this affair 
before your Hon*—With great respect I remain 


Y" Hon”* Most Obed. H”? Serv* 
G° WASHINGTON 


§ Probably written at Mount Vernon. 
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; AN [IMPERIAL UNDERSTATEMENT 


The Emperor Francis, fleeing from the scene of the Dretkaiser- 
schlacht at Austerlitz, wrote a hasty but considerate note of warning to 
his wife, Maria Theresa, who had recently gone to Olmiitz to make a 
pilgrimage to a holy mountain and pray for victory.* This note is 
exactly reproduced below both as to content and size. In translation 
it reads: “A battle was fought today which did not turn out well. 1 pray 
you consequently to withdraw from Olmiitz to Teschen with every- 
thing that belongs to us. I am well. Your tenderest Francis. From Aus- 
terlitz, December 2, 1805.” Despite Francis’s desire not to alarm her, 
Maria Theresa realized the seriousness of the situation. “God, how did 
this happen?” she wrote him on the following day, “Do not lose cour- 
age, all may yet right itself. God will not desert us.”* 

WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM. 

Union College. 


1E, Wertheimer, Die drei ersten Frauen des Kaisers Franz (Leipzig, 1893), p. 60. 
2 Vienna, Haus-:Hof- und Staats-Archiv, Haus-Archiv, vol. 266, f. 71. 
3 Quoted in Wertheimer, p. 64. 
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A History of Social Philosophy. By'CmarLes A. ee Professor ‘of 
Sociology, Duke University. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1 938. Pp. mal 
581. $2.60.) sca 
Tus book is designed primarily for students of sociology, But its subject, 

as a phase of intellectual history, has an interest for historians as well. The 

author has brought together sketches of the lives and’ writings of almost 
fifty theorists from Socrates to Lester F. Ward, criticizing ‘their contributions 
from the standpoint of a cultural’ Sp Olp the conviction, namely, 
that society must be interpreted i in terms of man’s entire cultural past. He 
therefore takes issue with what ‘he considers the “one-sided” views of Marx, 
the racial and geographical determinists, and others. Accordingly one might 
expect more attention to historical circumstances than Professor Ellwood 
bestows; his belief, however, is that “social thinking has developed, not so 
much upon the basis of the general conditions of civilization as upon the 
basis of traditions in social thinking and the genius of exceptional minds”. 

The book contains few unfamiliar names. A professed history of social 
philosophy, however, might grant at least passing reference to a number 
of figures who are strikingly absent. To vault from Adam Ferguson to 
Herbert Spencer without a side-glance at Malthus, Godwin, or even Bentham 
is hardly excused by the statement that England produced no first-rate social 
philosopher in the interval. We would also gladly exchange Professor. Ell- 
, wood's Paul von Lilienfeld for some notice of Thorstein Veblen. Even the 

“passional” theories of Fourier, pointing (in spite of their fantastic expres- 

sion) toward modern social psychology, perhaps deserve a line or two. 

The author lets slip several unguarded statements which doubtless say 
more than he intends: “Culturally the Middle Ages were a period of pro- 
found reversion toward barbarism, especially in southern Europe, where 
Greek and Roman learning for a time almost disappeared, As northern 
Europe had never nee any high culture, we can hardly speak of reversion 
there”; Voltaire was “a literary man, and ... on account of this, as well as 
on account of his time and place he almost necessarily lacked profundity”; 
Adam Smith considered mercantile regulations “altogether unwise” (he 
supported the Navigation Act, however, in the interest of national defense).. 
Certain other errors of omission and commission should be corrected. 
Herbert Spencer, for example, limited his defense of private property to 
movables; land, he thought, properly belonged to the community. James. 
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Harrington is mentioned only as a Utopian; his doctrine that political power 
depends on the possession of property—which better than anything else 
would justify his inclusion in a work of this kind—is omitted. 

On the whole this book conveniently summarizes many salient ideas of 
a group of notable thinkers from 400 B. C. to about 1900. Although Pro- 
fessor Ellwood’s own opinions are clearly in evidence throughout, his state- 
ment of the views of others seems to be impartial so far as it goes. The 
style, though hardly vivid, is terse, unpretentious, and happily free from 
most of the trying terminology which many social scientists think it neces- 
sary to employ. 

New York University. Donato O. WAGNER. 


Quantulacumque. Studies presented to Kirsopp Lake by Pupils, Colleagues, 
and Friends. Edited by Roserr P. Casey, SiLva Lake, and Acnegs K. 
Laxe. (London: Christophers. 1937. Pp. viii, 367. 215.) 

Tus ably edited and well-illustrated book comprises thirty-five papers 
in various fields of scholarship. Among the papers on classical and archaeo- 
logical subjects Bonner’s “The Sibyl and Bottle Imps” suggests that a folklore 
theme plays a part in the legend of the Sibyl confined in an ampulla. 
Broughton’s “Three Notes on Saint Paul’s Journeys in Asia Minor” is an 
excellent contribution to the topography of Asia Minor and the Roman 
road system there. Miss Halstead’s “Paul in the Agora” gives a hypothetical 
picture of the buildings St. Paul must have seen in Athens and embodies 
the results of the recent American excavations. Goodenough studies Philo’s 
mystic interpretation of Jewish festivals in “Literal Mystery in Hellenistic 
Judaism”, while Agnes Lake proves, I believe conclusively, in “The Sup- 
plicatio and Graecus Ritus” that the supplicatio was a native Roman rite, 
free from Greek elements. Professor Lily Ross Taylor, in “A Sellisternium on 
the Parthenon Frieze?”, rejects Furtwangler’s interpretation of the figures 
on the left in the central relief of the East frieze of the Parthenon. In her 
opinion the scene does represent the delivery of the peplos: the robe “was 
to be used as drapery for one of the chairs of the gods” (p. 257). 

Father Vincent, in an excellent paper on the origins of Christian 
architecture, points out that the initial Christian architecture “n’évolua point 
‘sur un type de commande”. Its first official monuments “dans l’ére con- 
stantinienne, eurent une originalité beaucoup plus puissante que la doctrine 
archéologique reçue jusqu'ici ne leur en attribuait” (p. 55). 

As was to be expected in a volume in honor of Professor Kirsopp Lake, 
many papers deal with Biblical criticism and palaeography, both Greek and 
Latin. Among these Cadbury’s “Rebuttal: A Submerged Motive in the 
Gospels” and Casey’s “Some Remarks on Formgeschichtliche Methode” 
deal with the application of Formgeschichte to the Gospel material. Sanders, 
with his usual skill, publishes a third century papyrus of Matthew and 
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Acts, while Hatch, in his paper “A Redating of Two Important Uncial 
Manuscripts of the Gospels”, employing the textual and palaeographical lines 
of investigation, points out that the Codex Zacynthius was written at the 
beginning of the sixth century and not, as has been believed, in the eighth, 
while the Codex Cyprius was copied about 1000. 

One interested in Latin palaeography ought not to miss the, paper of 
the master palaeographer, Lowe, dealing with the later history of the Codex 
Cavensis, one of the oldest manuscripts of the Bible, and scholars interested 
in textual criticism will find much suggestive material in Pernot’s essay, 
“Que vaut notre text des évangiles?”, and in “Remarks on the Prophe- 
tologion” by Héeg and Zuntz. The latter especially will be of importance 
to Byzantinists, since the edition of the Prophetologion which the authors 
propose is to form a part of the Monumenta musicae Byzantinae, a field 
rather neglected. 

Space does not permit mention of the other contributions, and the 
reviewer could not do justice to some of them because of his lack of knowl- 
edge of Aramaic, Armenian, Georgian, and Syriac. He hopes, however, to 
have succeeded in pointing out the unusual wealth of information contained 
in this volume, worthy of presentation to a great scholar. 

Hunter College. Jacon HAMMER. 


The Puritans. By Perry Mier, Harvard University, and Tuomas H. 
Jounson, Lawrenceville School. [American Literature Series.] (New 
York: American Book Company. 1938. Pp. xvi, 846. $4.00.) 

Puritanism and Liberty: Being the Army Debates, 1647-49, from the Clarke 
Manuscripts, with Supplementary Documents. Selected and edited with 
an Introduction by A. S. P. Woonmouse. (London: J. M. Dent and 
Sons. 1938. Pp. 506. 18s.) 

Much has been said first and last about Puritanism, but too little atten- 
tion has hitherto been paid to what Puritans themselves actually said about 
themselves. For such neglect there has come to be less and less excuse. Each 
of these volumes makes available a well-edited body of material illustrating 
Puritan thought and expression at different but not unrelated points in the 
Puritan movement. 

The first presents writings of the first hundred years of New England 
in the perspective which has been so authoritatively set forth by S. E. 
Morison in his studies of the history of Harvard and by Professor Miller 
himself in his Orthodoxy in Massachusetts. In the present volume Professor 
Miller supplies a closely packed general introduction which gives obvious 
forecast of a larger work on New England intellectual history. His approach 
is surely the only sound approach to an understanding of the subject. New 
England was established under the immediate personal direction of men 
of learning and intellect, heirs both of the Renaissance and the Reformation, 
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men reared in the prevailing doctrines of the English Church, in the knowl- 
edge of the scriptures and the classics, and in the traditional dialectic of the 
schools as it had been modified, particularly at Cambridge where most of 
them were educated, under the influence of Ramus. Professor Miller’s ac- 
count of the Ramean logic in England is especially valuable. The Puritans * 
came to this country intending to set up a theocratic Utopia. They failed to 
fasten theocracy upon the life of the new world, but in the attempt they 
transmitted the intellectual culture of their class and time, a desire and 
respect for knowledge, the habit of reading and of casting thought into 
words, a scheme of education which assumed the supreme importance of the 
scriptures and the classics and the usefulness of the art of discourse. One of 
the first tasks to which the Puritans addressed themselves upon arriving in 
America was the production of a literature. William Brewster at Plymouth 
soon began to assemble a library and William Bradford to write a book, one 
of the most fascinating ever written on American soil. Before a hundred 
years had passed, there had been put into writing in New England an 
extraordinary record of spiritual adventure and of colonial enterprise. 

It is this literature which is represented by the seven hundred pages of 
selections here placed before us. They are drawn first of all, of course, from 
sermons, but also from the chronicles and histories, the letters, journals, and 
lives, the poetry, and the many tracts and pamphlets in which the Puritan 
mind poured itself out. Some of this writing, notably the poetry, is very 
bad. Some of it, especially some of the sermons and diaries, is extremely 
good of its kind. Little of it fails to reflect the intense vitality of the Puritan 
spirit and way of life. The selections are classified’ partly according to form 
and partly according to subject matter. There is an excellent bibliography 
which should be useful to students of Puritanism in general as well as 
of its New England phase. 

In Puritanism and Liberty A. S. P. Woodhouse supplies a new edition 
of the short-hand accounts preserved in the Clarke Papers at Worcester 
College, Oxford, of the debates which, between the autumn of 1647 and the 
execution of Charles I in 1649, took place among the soldiers and officers 
of the Puritan army. These have been previously edited by Sir Charles 
Harding Firth for the Camden Society (1891-1901). Professor Woodhouse 
supplies a fuller transcription and more intelligible text, based upon a fresh 
collation of the manuscript with the text of Firth. Spelling and punctuation 
have been modernized. The editor also supplies nearly three hundred pages 
of selections from contemporary documents and pamphlets most of which 
have not hitherto been generally accessible. These illustrate further the 
revolutionary discussions of which the army debates were but a part. A 
long introductory essay comments illuminatingly upon the emergence in 
these debates and in the whirling pamphlets of the time of ideas of political 
liberty, so familiar in later times, out of religious ideas which now seem 
strange indeed. 
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Professor Woodhouse shows how deeply our notions of democracy are 
rooted in the popular religion of the Puritan age. The elect, the recipients 
of grace, were free from the consequences of sin, equal before God, set 


. apart from the world but at the same time appointed to make God's word 


` 


known and his will to prevail in the world. The campaign for the holy 
community was initiated and always in its more disciplined phases con- 
trolled by the ministerial caste. Its undoing, however, was the effect of the 
ministers’ success. The better they did their work of bringing the gospel 
to the people, the greater grew the number of those who deemed themselves 
of the elect. On the one hand the holy community flew apart into a multitude 
of sects deviating in varying degrees from orthodoxy. On the other hand 
the multitude of saints of all persuasions naturally moved toward the belief 
that the multitude was saved, that the people were somehow elected by 
God to be free and equal and to rule not only the congregation of believers 
but the realm of England. Yet between the theocracy of the Puritan 
Brahmins and the democracy of the Levellers and agitators in Cromwell's 
army there were many stages. Men found themselves being swept along 
strange roads they had themselves chosen farther than they had thought it 
possible to go, and then having to make a stand against others who had 
come thus far only to insist that all must go much farther yet. There is no 
more fascinating chapter in the history of ideas. Professor Woodhouse has 
done well to bring together in such convenient form so much material for 
the study of it. e 

Barnard College. WiLLiam HALLER. 

Í 

Die Propaganda Thomas Paines während des Amerikanischen Unabhängig- 

keitskampfes. Von Dr. Rupotr Bourincer. [Neue deutsche Forsch- 

ungen.] (Berlin: Junker und Dünnhaupt. 1938. Pp. 105. 4.80 M.) 
Thomas Paine, America's First Liberal. By S. M. BerruoLD. (Boston:- 

Meador Publishing Company. 1938. Pp. 264. $2.00.) i 
Thomas Paine, Liberator., By Frank Smrrm. (New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes Company. 1938. Pp. 338. $3.00.) 

Tuzse three works testify to the evergrowing literature on the greatest 
pamphleteer America has yet produced. Although Paine played a prominent 
role in the American Revolution and the French Revolution and made the 
most effective answer to Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution, 
respectable historians have, until the last half century, either neglected him 
or damned him. Their opinion was expressed by Theodore Roosevelt in 
1887 when he characterized Paine as a “filthy little atheist”. This, however, 
was before Moncure Conway published his eulogistic two-volume Life of 
Thomas Paine in 1892, followed by four volumes of Paine’s writings. Since 
then Paine has been shown as a founding father of this country and a great 
international democrat, as well as a deeply religious person. The bicentennial 
of his birth, in 1937, was marked by national celebrations. Unfortunately’ 
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little has been added to our knowledge of Paine since Conway's volumes 
appeared, and Conway has been used as the main if not the only source by 
most of the subsequent writers. 

Dr. Bóhringer's monograph can be quickly dismissed. It is an attempt 
to show the causes of Paine’s great success as a pamphleteer by examining 
his style of writing. Such studies may be useful pursuits for candidates for 
the doctor’s degree in English, but the m<“hanical procedures employed 
inevitably leave the reader as unenlighter“:d at the end as at the beginning. 

S. M. Berthold’s Thomas Paine, America's First Liberal, is a very uncrit- 
ical eulogistic study. It is substantially a crude summary of Conway’s Life 
with two chapters added in the nature of digressions, entitled “Present vs. 
18th Century Dictators” and “Paine vs. Rousseau”. There is also an ap- 
pendix devoted to quotations from Paine’s works and testimonials of Paine’s 
importance from public figures, including Thomas A. Edison and Elbert 
Hubbard. 

Professor Smith’s Thomas Paine, Liberator is a book of a different order. 
The author has not been content with the existing information on Paine. 
Readers of the magazine American Literature are already acquainted with 
his scholarly articles on the subject. Though Professor Smith is more a 
student of American literature than of history, he has succeeded in producing 
by far the best account of Paine since Conway’s study. It is not only well 
organized and well written, but it displays an intimate knowledge of the 
exciting surroundings in which Paine lived and wrote. The discussion of 
Paine’s youth and early manhood in England is perhaps too sketchy, and 
the discussion of his activities in the American Revolutionary War period 
follows well-worn paths; but the reader is more than compensated by the 
detailed analysis of Paine’s later activities in France and England. 

Paine emerges from these pages as a great figure, but there is less than 
usual of the attitude that he was a knight in shining armor continually 
engaged in fighting to spread democracy throughout the world and ever 
ready to sacrifice interest for principle. Neither does the author present all 
of Paine’s opponents as having sinister motives. Paine is shown as not 
always being in liberal political company and as having acquiesced in the 
policies of political allies, even though they struck at his formal democratic 
principles. l 

This is by no means, however, a definitive study of Paine. It is especially 
deficient in adequate analysis of his underlying economics. Like all the out- 
standing political figures and writers of his age, Paine based his politics on 
a clear-cut set of economic arguments, but students of Paine have tended 
to ignore them or to justify them uncritically. 

Professor Smith gives more space to these issues than do other accounts, 
and he throws out significant leads but fails to develop them. Thus he de- 
clares that Paine was no economic radical and that “the idealism of the revo- 
lutionary epoch”, which his work so effectively embodied, “was in the last 
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analysis the individualistic idealism of an aggressive middle’ class seeking 
to wrest freedom and political power from a stagnant aristocracy”. Had 
Professor Smith followed out these leads consistently, he would not have 
found it necessary to explain away Paine’s defense of the Bank of North 
America. Paine’s Rights of Man and his other significant works would 
have received an emphasis far different from the traditional one. Further- 
more, Professor Smith might have been led to give more than cursory at- 
tention to Paine’s views and activities in the United States after his return 
from France. As it is, he ignores Paine’s imperialistic bias regarding the 
West and Latin America, and he refers but casually to Paine’s great faith 
in indentured servitude. ) 

The omission of sources used and ef an index is regrettable. The book, 
however, should stimulate further investigations not only into Paine’s life 
and the revolutionary era but into the shifting meaning of the concept of 
“democracy” since Paine’s time. 

Columbia University. JoszeH DORFMAN. 
Archivo del General Miranda. Edited by Vicente DÁviLa, Fourteen volumes. 

(Caracas: Editorial Sur-America. 1929-1933. Pp. xiii, 4393 xvi, 476; xxv, 

462; XXXIL, 444; XXX, 465; xxi, 494; XVI, 513; xxii, 467; xxvii, 457; 

xxvii, 473; XIX, 477; xlii, 480; xli, 483; xxxiii, 502.) 

Dorine investigations which the reviewer carried on in the British Pub- 
lic Record Office in 1902 he found documents which convinced him that 
an extensive and valuable collection of manuscripts gathered by Francisco de 
Miranda during a long and romantic career had been sent by British colonial 
officials from Curagao to London in July, 1812. These papers had been 
packed in three black leather trunks and forwarded from La Guayra to 
Curacao at the very time when Dictator Miranda surrendered to the Spanish 
royalists. Diligent search in the archives of the British government dis- 
closed’ that these precious memorabilia had passed into the hands of Earl 
Bathurst, then secretary of state for war and the colonies. There is no 
doubt that the Miranda Manuscripts remained in the custody of the secre- 
tariat of war and the colonies for some years. After Bathurst went out 
of office the manuscripts were transported to his residence in Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire. In 1922, by the kind permission of a later Lord Bathurst, the 
writer was allowed to examine this collection, and he immediately identified 
it as being the long-lost archives of the precursor of the independence of 
Spanish America. Upon becoming aware of the existence of these archives, 
which Miranda had bequeathed to his native land, the government of 
Venezuela purchased them for £3000 and placed them in the custody of 
the Academia nacional de la historia at Caracas. At the instance of General 
Juan Vicente Gómez this academy appointed a committee headed by Dr. 
Vicente Davila to direct the publication of the documents. 

Before Miranda’s departure from England for Venezuela in 1810, he 
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had had his manuscripts bound in leather in sixty-three folio volumes. This 
collection was composed of three seriés. A series of twenty-six volumes con- 
tained documents dealing with his travels. A second series of eighteen 
volumes was made up of papers relating to his activities in France during 
the revolutionary era. A third series of nineteen volumes, several of which 
bore the designation “Negociátions”, included documents concerning the 
revolutionizing of the Spanish Indies. 

In the volumes under review there are printed a multitude of manu- 
scripts preserved in the first two series of the Miranda collection. Volumes I 
to VIT inclusive contain diaries, letters, and other documents, which are 
more or less concerned with Miranda’s career in the New World and in the 
Old from 1750 to 1805. Among these manuscripts are documents regarding 
his military service in Spain, Africa, and the West Indies; the diary of 
his tour of the United States (already edited by the reviewer and printed 
by the Hispanic Society of America); and various letters and diaristic 
fragments concerning his remarkable tour of Europe, during which he 
visited England, Holland, Prussia, Austria, Italy, Turkey, Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and France. Volumes VIII to. XIV contain docu- 
ments concerning Miranda’s experiences in France during the years from 
1792 to 1797. Among the topics illuminated by these papers are his entry 
into the French military service, his meteoric career during the campaign 
in Belgium under General Dumouriez, his recall from service and trial 
for treason before the Revolutionary Tribunal, and his relations with French 
and Spanish American revolutionaries. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that these volumes contain a wealth of 
material about divers matters of importance in American and European 
history. Many of the documents relate either to the American Revolution 
or to the French Revolution. Important though they are, yet they are of less 
interest to students of Miranda’s career as a promotor of Spanish American 
independence than the third series of these documents, now being published 
by the Venezuelan government, which deal more directly with his efforts 
to cut the Spanish Indies adrift from the motherland. 

University of Ilinois. WILLIAM SPENCE ROBERTSON. 
La storia come pensiero e come azione, By BeneDerro Croce. [Saggi 

Filosofici.] (Bari: Gius. Laterza € Figli. 1938. Pp. viii, 329. 30 1.) 

Tuis volume presents Croce's theory of historical knowledge in a more 
adequate and interesting form than did History: Its Theory and Practice. 
To be sure, the systematic connections between Croce's theory of history 
and his other philosophic views are less clear in this volume than in its 
predecessor. This deficiency, however, is more than compensated for by the 
new wealth of illustrative material which he brings to his exposition. A 
reader acquainted with Croce’s earlier work will find two new points of 
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emphasis in the present book: first, a greater concern with the metaphysics of 
historical experience as opposed to the problem of the objectivity of historical 
knowledge; second, more frequent references to problems af ethics and to 

. political ideals. The latter passages show the modus vivendi which Croce 
has worked out with respect to contemporary social conflicts. 

The book is divided into a series of brief essays which are grouped 
around such problems as “history as thought and as action”, “historicism 
and its history”, “certainty and historical truth”, “historiography and 
politics”, “historiography and the moral”. In these essays, as in his -earlier 
works, no real demonstrations of his contentions are to be found. Croce 15 
one of those philosophers who, starting from a few basic presuppositions, 
pronounce but do not demonstrate the truth of their views. There are no 
painstaking analyses of the actual historical enterprise, such as Croce with 
his immense erudition and his own accomplishments in the field should be 
able to furnish. One feels that his presuppositions have been gathered solely 
from previous philosophic disputation and have never been sufficiently tested 
against the material which they purport to explain. Thus, for example, 
Croce rejects all causal explanation in history because of his view that causa- 
tion is “naturalistic”; he never attempts to demonstrate that, in fact, his- 
torians do not (or should not) use the concept of causation. That they 
should not do so is simply an article of Croce’s metaphysical faith. 

What is the case with regard to causation is likewise the case with 
regard to Croce’s other basic presuppositions. His metaphysical denial that 
man ever thinks “falsely” fails to conform with even his own critical state- 
ments, for example, with those concerning the interpretation of Vico's 
thought. Such contradictions between Croce’s theory and actual historio- 
graphical practice are far more evident in this than in his previous work. 
For this reason, as well as for his more concrete discussions of historicism 
and the metaphysics of historical experience, historians would be well advised 
to study this new work, | 

Swarthmore College. MAURICE MANDELBAUM. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome. Edited by Tenney Franx el al. 
Volume IV: Roman Africa, by R. M. Haywoob; Roman Syria, by F. M. 
HEICHELHEIM; Roman Greece, by J. A. O. Larsen; Roman Asia, by 
T. R. S. Broucuron. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1938. Pp. vi, 
950. $5.00.) | 
Tuts penultimate installment of the Economic Survey deserves a hearty 

welcome. If it exceeds its immediate predecessor in bulk, this is in part 

because all the countries treated in it were annexed by Rome in Republican 
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times, so that proportionately more space had to be devoted to the pre- . 
Augustan period than in Volume IJI. There is also an increase in size 
because twò of the contributors, Mr. Larsen and Mr. Broughton, have in- 
cluded a good deal of political and military history in the introductory chap- 
ters of their sections. Comparison of this volume with Volume III brings 
home to one how great a part chance has played in the matter of surviving 
evidence. Thus, in Volume III Mr. Van Nostrand was able to give the reader 
a fairly full account of mining as practiced in Spain. In Volume IV Mr. 
Larsen and Mr. Broughton do their best with the evidence for mining in 
Greece, Macedonia, and Asia Minor, but all there is to record about the 
subject in the three countries fills barely three pages. 

Mr. Heichelheim's section on Syria, through no fault of his own, is 
briefer than the subject deserves, and the general editor apologizes for this. 
Even so, an astonishing amount of material has been compressed into 130 
pages, though it ts legitimate to ask what place paragraphs on education and 
amusements have in an economic history. A very valuable feature is the 


` extensive use that has been made of the Babylonian Talmud and other 


Jewish sources, and the way in which these at times correct or amplify the 
Graeco-Roman evidence is exceedingly enlightening. Anyone who is dis- 
posed uncritically to sing the praises of the pax romana would do well to 
study pages 231-45 and there to learn what a crushing burden of taxation 
was placed upon the inhabitants of the Near East. 

Mr. Larsen’s account of Macedonia and Greece is characterized by the 
meticulous accuracy and sane judgment that all who know his work have 
learned to expect of him. For example, in his detailed treatment of the 
economic life of Delos he not only summarizes admirably the available evi- 
dence, but he corrects earlier investigators on a number of points and adds : 
new and instructive suggestions of his own. In general his survey supports 
the view that although Greece went through a prolonged depression, this 
was not as extreme as many of the literary sources suggest, whereas the 
recovery in the late first and early second century was substantial and en- 
dured for some time. Seeing that he has given us so much, it may seem 
greedy to ask for more; but the one general criticism that the reviewer 
would make of this section is that the third century of our era has been 
skimped. | ao 

Mr. Haywood’s contribution is more vulnerable to criticism. He has 
handled certain portions of his subject very well, for instance, the commerce 
in Africa.and the group of documents concerned with the imperial estates 
there. But our information is far too incomplete to justify his categorical 
assertion (p. 101) that the requirement of a. certain number of days’ free 
labor from the tenants of those estates was peculiar to that region. Indeed, 
Mr. Broughton later in the book (p. 692) suggests that the custom may 
have existed, for a while at: least, in Asia. It may be doubted whether 
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Mr. Haywood has always made the fullest use of the literary and epigraphic 
evidence. Thus the slave labor in a mill so brutally portrayed by Apuleius 
(Metamorphoses, 9, 12) deserved mention in chapter 2, paragraph 5, as did, 
in the previous paragraph or earlier, Suetonius Paulinus's exploration of 
the territory stretching southwards of the Atlas Mountains (Pliny, Natural 
_ History, 5, 14), unless we are to assume that the expedition had no economic 
- purpose or results whatever. This, however, is unlikely, as Suetonius brought 
‘ back information about the flora and fauna of the regions that he traversed. 
Mr. Haywood refers in passing to Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum, VII, 
18587, but the important inscription, C..L., VHI, 2728, is ignored. In fact 
he says very little about water supply and irrigation, although this was at 
all times a vital problem in a province like Africa. This omission is the 
more noticeable because Mr. Heichelheim devotes several pages to the prob- 
lem as it affected Syria. Finally, one would like to know why Mr. Hay- 
wood’s section is the only one in the book for which no bibliography is 
provided. | 

Mr. Broughton had a peculiarly difficult task, partly because of the 
copious evidence, partly because of the intricate questions involved. Inas- 
much as he has brought together an enormous quantity of information, he 
may be said to have succeeded in his task. From another point of view, 
however, it might be argued that he has at times ‘permitted himself to 
become submerged under the mass of material that he has worked through. 
In consequence it is not always easy to follow in his pages the main lines of 
economic development and decline in Asia Minor. Since his contribution, 
valuable as it is, is essentially a repertorium of facts and figures, it at least 
needed a full index in order to give it the maximum value for students. 

Our final criticism—and it is a serious one for a work of this kind—is 
that none of the four indexes in this volume is in the least adequate, either 
for proper names or for subjects. Earlier volumes have shown the same 
weakness. Is it too much to hope that when the Economic Survey has been 
completed a supplementary volume, containing a full and reliable index 
generalis for the whole work, may be published? The undertaking as a 
whole is good enough to deserve it. 

Cornell University. M. L. W. Larstner. 


The Mediterranean World in Ancient Times. By Eva MATTHEWS SANFORD, 


Assistant Professor of History, Sweet Briar College. (New York: Ronald ` 


Press Company. 1938. Pp. xxi, 618. $4.50.) 

The Ancient World. By WaLLace Evererr CaLoweLtL, Professor of Ancient 
History, The University of North Carolina. (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart. 1937. Pp. xvii, 590. $3.75.) 

Proressor Sanford has set herself the task of presenting “the ancient 

Mediterranean world as a whole, with emphasis on’ the controlling factors 
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in its development at successive periods” (p. iti). To this-end she has broken 
with the traditional tripartite division of ancient history into the ancient 
Near East, the Greek world, and Rome in favor of what she calls “a more 
unified plan which has been found practicable in actual teaching” (sid.). 
Unfortunately this plan, which is to present the fundamental problems of 
antiquity as a single process, does not make for the lucidity which is so im- 
portant for the meagerly prepared reader whom the author certainly has in 
mind; and although the proportioning of the work is in general satis- 
factory, the treatment of certain phases ofthe ancient world leaves much to 
be desired—for instance, that of the Hellenic World. Occasionally the book 
becomes a veritable labyrinth in which the reader is sure to lose his way. 
The author’s experiment seems to confirm the advantage of the tradi- 
tional plan. i 

Obviously, one cannot expect in a book of this type and scope a thorough 
analysis of the many controversial questions of ancient history. One regrets, 
nevertheless, that when the author occasionally touches upon a controversy 
she limits herself to a fleeting casual remark which does not arouse the 
reader’s suspicion of the existence of other points of view. One example 
will suffice: speaking of the Constitutio Antoniniana (pp. 537-38), the author 
identifies the dediticii who remained debarred from Roman citizenship with ` 
the “lower classes on the estates of Egypt and Asia ... and the barbarians 
settled as/coloni within the frontiers”, without mentioning the complicated 
controversies aroused by the Papyrus Giessen 40. 

The value of such a book depends in great measure on its illustrative 
material. The illustrations scattered throughout this volume make a very 
favorable impression, although some changes would be desirable. The 
selection of reproductions of Cretan art—plates 14-16—could be revised to 
offer more typical examples; it is regrettable that the author reproduces on 
plate 36 only the head of the Delphic Charioteer; there is a mistake in the 
explanation of the Erechtheum on plate 12, where the western and not the 
northern façade is seen. On the whole, however, the book surpasses others 
treating similar material by reason of its illustrations, the quality of which 
is excellent. The suggestions given in the well-classified reading lists are 
practical and helpful. 

Professor Caldwell adheres rigidly to the traditional scheme in explain- 
ing the facts and factors in the rise of Western civilization in antiquity. In 
general his presentation is very well balanced, with the exception perhaps 
of the concluding «chapter, “The Last Century of the Roman Empire (180- 
305 A. D.)”, which is somewhat truncated; such important events as the 
barbarian invasions and the spread of Christianity, as well as the destiny of 
the Eastern Empire, are dealt with in a too summary fashion. It is unreason- 
able to, expect absolute accuracy in a textbook, but even the reviewer who 
revels in tracking down errors could find little to complain of. Caldwell 
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does not always live up to his promise to explain technical expressions: how 
many readers; for example, will understand the difference between the barrel 
vaults and the groined vaults (p. 496)? The selection of the illustrations is 
quite satisfactory, though their usefulness would be increased if references 
to them were given in the text. It would be more accurate to speak of placing 
cinerary urns in columbaria than in catacombs (p. 491). In the word 
fascias (pp. 175, 177) the italics should be omitted, or the Latin form 
fasciae should be used. These random minor corrigenda do not detract, 
however, from the intrinsic value of the book. 
. The University of Nebraska. MICHAEL GINSBURG, 


A History of the Expansion of C hristianity. By KENNETH Scorr LATOURETTE, 
D. Willis James Professor of Missions and Oriental History in Yale 
University. Volume I, The First Five Centuries; Volume II, The Thou- 
sand Years of Uncertainty, A.D.500-A.D.1 500. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 19373 1938. Pp. xxiv, 412; ix, 492. $3.50 each.) 

Tusk are the first two volumes in a projected series of six, in which 
Professor Latourette has set himself the enormous and unprecedented task 
of writing the history of the spread of the Christian faith to all parts of the 
world from the days of the apostles to the present. A third volume will cover 
the period from 1500 to 1800 a.p., and the remaining half of the work will 
be devoted to the revival and expansion of Christianity in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

It would be impossible to find a scholar better qualified than Professor 
Latourette to undertake so exacting a task. Himself a Protestant missionary . 
in his early life and “still an active participant in Christian missionary enter- 
prises”, he has, as he states in his preface, “for more than twenty-five years 
lived with the pertinent material”. At the same time he is a trained his- 
torian, bringing modern critical methods into his work and sternly resisting 
any temptation to appeal to miracle, allegory, or theological metaphysics to 
solve the manifold difficulties which fidelity to the canons of historical 
criticism creates for the avowed Christian believer. It is no reflection on the 
author’s integrity that he avoids these difficulties by sticking closely to the 
factual history of the spread of the religion, echewing any discussion of 
Christian dogmas or of the history of the Church in its conflicts with heresy, 
` schism, science, rationalism, and the political powers of the world. Indeed, 
he is even loath to say that the introduction of Christianity into this or that 
part of the world was a blessing or that it was due primarily to Christianity 
that the social level in such a region was-raised. He only describes, with 
great learning and a fascinating style, the process of the penetration of the 
Christian faith from the Mediterranean basin into the hinterland of Europe, 
the vast realms of Asta, the dark places of Africa, and the lands beyond the 
great oceans. 
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In these first two volumes" the author follows a scheme which he pre: 
sumably means to carry through his work. He undertakes to answer seven 
questions which he poses in his introduction: What is the essence of Chris- 
tianity in its manifold forms? Why did it spread so persistently? What 
reverses did it meet with (in Islam, the defection of western and central 
Asia, the apostacy of modern Russia)? What methods of propagation did 
it use? What was the effect of Christianity upon its environment? What 
was the effect of the environment upon Christianity? How far may the 
conditions of medieval and modern Europe be ascribed to the spread of the 
Christian religion? In one or two places Professor Latourette hints that 
after his present purely descriptive task is finished he may undertake the 
phucsophical synthesis of the scientific and the Christian points of view 
which he “is convinced” is possible. 

We cannot quarrel with Professor Latourette for choosing to confine 
himself to the processes and the results of the spread of Christianity; nor 
can we deny his allegation that an appraisal of the “moral and social quality 
of the effects as they are enumerated and described” would “require many 
more pages than can be properly crowded into this book”; nevertheless, we 
cannot avoid the feeling that Hamlet has been left out of the play when the 
author (I, 242) “contents himself with the róle of the recorder who en- 
deavours to avoid an estimate of the ethical and social worth of what he 
observes”. 

Columbia University. D. S. Muzzev. 


Ístoria Românilor. By Consrantine C. Giurescu. Volume I, to 1432; 
Volume II (in 2 parts), zo 1601. (Bucharest: Carol II Foundation for 
Literature and Art. 1935; 1937. Pp. 586; 793.) 

THE postwar period has witnessed a remarkable intellectual revival in 
Rumania, fostered by the keen interest and lavish financial support of 
King Carol, whose Carol H Foundation for Literature and Art publishes 
many monographs and new editions under the. general direction of Pro- 
fessor Alex. Rosetti of the University of Bucharest. In the field of history 
Rumanian scholarship could already point to- several excellent general 
works, notably those of Xenopol and Onciul and particularly the voluminous 
publications of Nicholas Iorga, whose History of Roumanie was published 
in English in 1925. But these were felt by the younger school of Rumanian 
historians to represent too traditional and sometimes too patriotically biased 
an attitude. Notable among the latter is Giurescu. 7 

In this history of the Rumanians by Giurescu we have a new scientific 
synthesis of Rumanian history. We can only indicate some of the more 
valuable features of this monumental work. Each chapter is provided with 
an excellent bibliography; and even if one does not know Rumanian, the 
abundant illustrations are mainly self-explanatory and illuminating. 
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Giurescu was a pupil of the great archaeologist Pârvan, and his treatment 
of the Dacians rests on thorough field work as well as literary sources; it 
results in a proud conviction that the Rumanians are the oldest people in 
southeastern Europe, since their Getan ancestors can be traced back to 
1800 B.C., and also that they were the earliest to be Christianized. As re- 
gards the vexed question whether the Roman settlers left with the legions 
in 271-75 A.D., Giurescu points out that the Latin-speaking peasantry re- 
mained in Lombardy, Gaul, and Spain under the Germanic invaders, and 
that the persistence of a Romance language out there by the Black Sea 
indicates continuity. 

The Rumanian plains were a highway for barbarian invasions; Giurescu 
tabulates the cultural and linguistic contributions from Slav, Cuman, Avar, 
Hungarian, and Tartar, all of whom left their mark on the life and speech 
of the Rumanian farmer and shepherd. These chapters give a vivid presen- 
tation of medieval Kulturgeschichte in the Balkan region. Giurescu has 
braved obloquy in Rumania by emphasizing that “rumán”, which means 
“Rumanian”, is the regular term for a landless serf; the serf who obtains 
his liberty “scapá de rumánie”, ¿.e., “escapes from being Rumanian”; even 
the designation “vlah” (Wallach) occurs in documents as an equivalent of 
“serf”, and its Hungarian form, “olah”, has been, for centuries a Magyar 
term of opprobrium, like “dago”. Nevertheless the fundamental toughness 
of these descendants of the Romans carried them through. There was a 
Balkan Bulgarian-Rumanian kingdom from 1197 to 1258, extending from 
Belgrade and Adrianople to Durazzo. and including most of Macedonia, 
Serbia, Albania, and Thrace; and by 1324 a Rumanian. state had already 
arisen in Transylvania and Wallachia under Basarab (from whom 
Bessarabia takes its name). Nominally a voyevodate under Hungarian 
overlordship, it followed its own path, as did the sister state, Moldavia, 
established about 1350 by the Hungarians as a bulwark against the Tartars. 
Wallachia enjoyed: able rulers for over a century, from Basarab to Mircea 
the Old. They saved their state from the Turkish absorption which swal- 
lowed up Bulgaria, Serbia, and eventually Hungary itself. From this 
point on, sources abound. Giurescu’s second volume carries the account 
in great detail and judicious presentation up to the seventeenth century, 
and the volumes in press and in preparation will bring the story up to 1919. 
Giurescu has informed me that he plans to bring out a résumé of the whole 
in French, German, or English, but hardly before 1943. 

The appearance of this bold new synthesis of Rumanian history occa- 
sioned violent attacks from the older school, headed by Iorga. Giurescu had 
pilloried lorga's History of Roumania in his O Nouă Sinteză a Trecutului 
Nostru, Bucharest, 1932, reprinted from the Revista Istoricá Romana, 1931- 
32., lorga was savage in his criticism of Giurescu’s first volume, and 
Giurescu replied with an article in the Revista (1935), reissued in pamphlet 
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form, In Legáturá cu “Istoria Románilor” (1936); this controversy is a val- 
uable and interesting study for the historiographer. lorga and his adherents. 
have kept up the attacks, both in Iorga’s own paper and in the Nationalist 
Universul, the campaign even at times including Professor Rosetti and the 
Carol IT Foundation, but they seem to have quieted down in recent months. 
It is significant that this dispute .caused such widespread public interest, 
‘and that the generous printings of the first editions were rapidly exhausted. 
Anyone will understand it who consults these handsome and authoritative 
volumes; whoever can read Italian or Spanish and has access to a Rumanian 
dictionary can enjoy this admirable introduction to the historical develop- 
ment of the leading state in Southeastern Europe. 
The City College, New York. CHARLES Upson CLARK. 


Geography in the Middle Ages, By Grorce H. T. Kimse. (London: 

Methuen and Company. 1938. Pp. x, 272. 185.) 

Meprevat geography is a fascinating subject, as readers of the great 
works of Beazley and La Ronciére are aware. This little volume is written 
in a clear literary style, so that it is readable and interesting. At times, how- 
ever, it is difficult to find the antecedent for a pronoun, and at page 56 the 
expression, “an interesting sidelight upon the breadth of the writer’s out- 
look”, is bewildering. The book is quite attractively printed and illustrated, 
although most of the medieval maps have had to be so reduced in size that 
their legends are scarcely legible. The author aims to write the history of 
geographical thought rather than that of geographical exploration and to 
bring out “the contribution of the Middle Ages to the advance of geo- 
graphical studies”. He has perhaps covered the literature on the subject as 
fully and in as much detail as could be expected in a book of this size. 
One consults the index in vain, however, for such names and topics as 
Alfonso X, Clavius, Commerce or Trade, Duhem, Francesch des Valers, 
John of Gmunden, Nicholas of Cusa, Leonardus Qualea, Astronomical 
Tables, or Tabriz. Some additions to the bibliography might be suggested, 
notably, Bibliographie des livres parus de 1912 à 1931 sur les grands voyages 
et les grandes découvertes depuis le X° siècle jusqu’a la circumnavigation 
du monde par Magellan en 1519. 

The arrangement of the text in topical chapters which perforce cut 
across the chronological sequence occasions difficulties. The introduction of 
the compass is not discussed until almost the end of the book, and expansion 
into Africa is considered before expansion into Asia. Some topics like the 
Antipodes are split up between several chapters. Perhaps because he has 
forgotten his own order of chapters, the author sometimes introduces a fact 
for the first time as if it were already familiar. Neither Genoa nor Venice is 
mentioned in the chapter on the renaissance of geographical studies in 
Christendom, but for the first time in the following chapter on Africa. 
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The general background of intellectual history against which the author 
sets his account of geographical thought and knowledge is one with which 
_I found myself seldom in agreement. His remarks regarding humanism 
„and science and the Greeks and the Renaissance at pages 206-207 are almost 
entirely wrong. He indulges in a great deal too much unsubstantiated talk 
about the church stifling thought. His own statements in this regard are 
inconsistent. At page 87 he says that Roger. Bacon “is careful not to offend 
the susceptibilities of the Church by postulating an antipodal landmass”, yet 
on the very next page he quotes Roger as speaking of land in the southern 
hemisphere, At page 37 he states: “By the eighth century the Church ap- 
pears to have largely forgotten its earlier doubts about the shape of the earth 
and to have accepted the saner opinions of the Ancients.” Yet at page 149 
he asserts: “Orthodoxy prescribed the acceptance of very definite ideas con- 
cerning the shape, movement and peopling of the earth”, a statement which 
he does not prove and which has never been satisfactorily substantiated to 
my knowledge. 

The author also seems too inclined to suggest questionable ideological 
grounds for what can be much more simply and satisfactorily accounted for 
by external conditions and opportunities. At page 48 he has himself recog- 
nized that “with the vast extension of their empire, the Weltanschauung 
of the Arabs was necessarily widened”. Yet at page 68 he would account 
for Moslem superiority to Western Europe in geography by the theory that 
“disinterested research was stifled in western Europe by a theological dictator- 
ship”, while the Moslems freely advanced “the cause of every known 
science”. The simpler and truer reason is that, when the Saracens controlled 
the Mediterranean, not to mention the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, they 
commanded an area and trade many times greater than little landlocked 
Western Christendom. When the papacy really reached the height of its 
' power, from Innocent HI to John XXII, it sent Giovanni dal Piano di 
Carpini to the Far East and Dominican missionaries far up the Nile. The 
quest for the kingdom of Prester John will perhaps seem no more fantastic 
to future historians than our recent efforts to reach the North Pole. The 
word “popular” (pp. 97-99) is not appropriately applied to beliefs expressed 
in Latin for and by the learned. 

There are many footnotes, often to the primary sources, but sometimes 
the references seem to have been taken from other works. Thus at page 205 
I suspect that the references in note 2 to Oresme's Des divinations and 
De configuratione qualitatum derive from the third volume of my History 
of Magic and Experimental Science, and that in note 3 to Albert of 
_ Saxony's commentary on De caelo et mundo, from Pierre Duhem. Mr. 
Kimble has quoted me by name several times (although there is but one 
reference in his index), and once for a view which 1 particularly rejected 
(p. 222, n. 6), so that his failure to do so elsewhere is doubtless uninten- 
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tional. But J may perhaps point out that at page 82 the quotation marks 
should include eight lines rather than two; that note 3 on page 99 follows 
my. II, 542, the top of page 151, my III, 557, concerning the Lumen animae, 
and pages 172-73, my M, 39697 One parallel may be demonstrated 
in detail: 


(Thorndike, IL, 975) . . . men have a natural tendency to assert, and 
craving to hear thé sensational, exaggerated, and impossible, and ‘to fly in 
the face both of reason and experience. People take pleasure in affirming 
the extravagant and in believing the incredible . . . “Lord, I believe, help 
Thou my unbelief,” is a good picture of the mental attitude supporting 
much of magic . 

(Kimble, p 98) . , men universally have a natural tendency to assert, 
and a liking to hear, things that smack of the sensational, the extravagant 
and the incredible, and to fly in the face both of reason and experience. 
“Lord, I believe, help Thou my unbelief,” expresses a common attitude 
of mind... 


In summary, this book is on the whole a well-written and fairly skill- 
fully, although sometimes carelessly, executed compilation, which has pro- 
fited by recent advanced works in the field. But it has nothing to offer the 
reader which may not be found elsewhere, and it retains a number of 
obsolete obsessions. It has not done full justice to the intellectual life of the 
Middle Ages, and, so far as one reader is concerned, has merely given a few 
glimpses which have made him more forlorn. 

Columbia University. LYNN THORNDIKE. 


The Open Fields. By C. S. and C. S. Orwin. (New York: Oxford University 

Prėss. 1938. Pp. xii, 332. $7.00.) 

A Manor through Four Centuries. By A. R. Coox. (Ibid. Pp. ix, 194. $4.50.) 

Many will think after reading the first of these two books that early 
English methods of agriculture have hitherto fallen too exclusively into the 
hands of the social historians and that a treatment like this, which adds an 
expert knowledge of practical farming to a sufficient learning in the subject, 
lends new life and vigor to the study of an old problem. It is true, as stated 
by the authors, that there are many questions the historian has not answered— 
besides those quoted delightfully and appropriately from Punch regarding 
the status of early hedgehogs in a world divested of hedges. No one method 
of approach can reach all corners, and some shibboleths of the past, some 
earlier -interpretations, need reviewing in the light of these newer sug- 
gestions. 

The writers omit from their mine the “shadowy” farms of the down- 
lands. They start with the heavy moldboard plowing of the valleys. They - 
see that the fundamental question confronting the early farmer was not how 
to fit landholding into a sacial system but how to solve the problem of 
keeping alive, of wringing “a bare subsistence from the soil”. The small 
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primitive village groups plowed co-operatively the available arable, for few 
individuals amongst them were sufficiently established to have a whole 
plow; and the strips, each of which was the amount of land plowed in a 
day, fell naturally to the contributors to the plow team in turn. This method 
of cultivation was continued as the group grew in number and needed more 
land taken in from the waste. Thus the scattering of strips is explained and 
a reasonable explanation given of the origin of the system. Many scholars 
have questioned the usual explanation, namely, that the strips were scattered 
because of an enforced or altruistic desire for equality amongst the early - 
settlers, but they have been overborne by the weight of Maitland’s opinion, 
conjoined with Vinogradoff’s, to the neglect of suggestions made by Seebohm 
and more recently by Dr. Fowler. 

Another old problem which disappears before the application of a knowl- 
edge of practical husbandry is that of the troublesome balks, land potentially 
arable supposed to be between the strips. The authors describe with great 
vividness the actual process of plowing and the turning of double furrows 
to divide the strips. The true balks, they think, fall into thé class of the 
sikes, the gores, and the headlands and served like them as means of reaching 
the various strips and as helps in draining superfluous moisture. Lynchets, 
the terraced hillsides of Seebohm, are removed from any connection with 
plowing, but no explanation is offered of their origin. The discussion of 
another matter, the wheeled and the wheelless plows in the development of 
agriculture, should be noted as raising a question regarding some of the con- 
clusions reached by M. Bloch. Comparatively little stress is laid on assarting 
and common rights as accessory to agriculture, and the reviewer would raise 
a question as to the explanation of dens. 

The larger part of the book is devoted to a detailed study of the village 
of Laxton in Nottinghamshire, where open-field cultivation has lingered 
until the present. The plentiful documentary evidence for the agrarian his- 
tory of the village is analyzed, and the part played by enclosures and im- 
provements in agriculture is studied. Laxton’s agrarian arrangements furnish 
lively illustrations of the working of the general principles stated in the 
introductory part of the book and also show that while “Time makyth 
ancient good uncouth”, yet there were excellent virtues possible under the 
open-field system, especially the sense of social rsponsibility necessarily de- 
veloped in groups of cultivators and not necessarily present in those farming 
individually and severally. 

Of very different character is the second volume reviewed here. It is 
somewhat desultory in arrangement. It is in no way concerned with the 
- manor as such and pays no heed to difficult agrarian problems. It introduces 
the church of East Peckham and describes it in great detail, suggesting that 
the profits of the sale of the book will be turned over to a fund for main- 
taining the fabric. Its greatest value lies in the light that it throws on 
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the opinions and vicissitudes of fortune of certain county gentry in Kent, 
from about 1500 onward, especially during Wyatt’s Rebellion and the Civil 
Wars. It centers round the history of Roydon Hall, a family seat in East 
Peckham, held during a long period by the Twysden family. The account 
of Sir.Roger Twysden, based mainly on family records, is of some interest. 
His political opinions during the Civil Wars, his life in prison, his numerous 
writings, the sequestration of his estates, the felling of his beautiful timber, 
his difficulties in getting redress, all make an interesting and very human 
story. Details are given, too, of other prominent Kentish people and families 
like the Wyatts, the Derings, the Finches, the Monins. As Kemble remarked, 
“The history of the Civil Wars can only be thoroughly understood when 
we have pled for a wider insight than we possess into the objects and views 
of the country gentlemen of England at that time as shown in the private 
records of their families.” 


Mount Holyoke College. N. NEILsoN. 


Medieval Number Symbolism: Its Sources, Meaning, and Influence on 
Thought and Expression. By Vincent Fosrer Hopper, New York Uni- 
versity. [Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 
241. $2.90.) 

Ar first sight the reader of this interesting work may naturally ask for 
the meaning of the term “Number Symbolism” since he will look in vain 
for any symbols relating to numbers, taking the words as meaning the 
numerals which were the symbols in common use in the Middle Ages and 
at the present time. After reading a few pages, however, he will find a 
justification for the title, namely, the signification of the various names of 
the several numerical symbols chiefy known in Europe during the period 
1000-1400 or even the millennium beginning with the seventh century. 
With this in mind Professor Hopper calls attention to the value of a study 
of the number names that were used in the European regions and in Asia 
and Africa as well. He then considers the numbers used in astrology, in 
such sciences as were then known, and, especially, in the religious rites 
referred to in the Hebrew, Latin, Greek, and Gnostic literature, concluding 
with a chapter on the “Pythagorean Number Theory”. 

Thus far the work has been’ concerned chiefly with the premedieval 
period, and the sixth chapter begins with a study of the significance of the 
number names in the later eras, and here the reader will find the most 
noteworthy and most elaborate part of the text. This is set forth in two 
chapters—“Medieval Number Philosophy” and “The Beauty of Order: 
Dante”—followed by an appendix on “Number Symbols of Northern 
Paganism”, with an extensive bibliography and index. 

A scholar of repute, Professor Hopper has searched the literature of his 
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subject as set forth by such early writers as Capella (ca. 470), Hrabanus 


-Maurus (ca. 820), and Isidorus of Seville (also ca. 820). Naturally he has 


then included Petrus Bungus (Bongo), canon of the cathedral of Bergamo. 
It was Bungus who wrote for the clergy of his day. the Mysticae numerorum 
significationis liber in dvas partes, a remarkable work (1583, enlarged in a 
second edition in 1584) which touches upon every number mentioned in 
the Bible—evidence of narrow-mindedness rather than such a general knowl- 
edge as Professor Hopper has displayed. 

The author has given us a rich contribution to the development of the 
significance of number as it has changed through a long era. It is not a. 
history of numbers or of their numerals, nor was it intended to give a 
sketch of the development of either, but it is a storehouse of abundant 
material for thought. . 

Columbia University. Davip EUGENE SMITH. 


Medieval Handbooks of Penance: A Translation of the Principal “libri 
poenitentiales” and Selections from related Documents. By Joun T. 
McNett and HeLena M. Gamer. [Records of Civilization.] (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1938. Pp. xiv, 476. $4.75.) 
STUDENTS of the more general aspects of life in the Middle Ages, as well 

as medievalists, have much to gain from investigating the history of penance 
and its relations to the various phases of medieval civilization. (See the 
writings listed in the reviewer’s “Some Neglected Aspects in the History 
of Penance”, Cath. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1938, pp. 293 ff.) Rich materials for 
such investigation are translated in the volume under review, in which a 
brief general introduction on the history of penance and the texts is followed 
by ‘critical introductions and annotated translations for the principal peni- 
tential books, related passages in medieval public law, and pertinent con- 
ciliar canons. Five appendixes add other relevant documents, general de- 
scriptions of the less important penitentials, a detailed list of the manuscripts 
and their locations, and a selected bibliography. 

Highly commendable are the inclusion of several previously unpublished 
manuals; the establishing of some improved readings; the special introduc- 
tions on pages 179, 278, 282, 285, 291, 321, 346, 350; and 353; and appendixes 
ut-v. Several of the other critical introductions are well done but make 
no original contributions, 

On the other hand, the book is marred by numerous errors of omission 
and commission. The general introduction exaggerates the employment of 
commutations, the lateness in origin of private penance, the uniqueness of 
Celtic penance, the evidence for authorship of a penitential by Finnian of 
Clonard, pagan Irish elements in penitential discipline, and the savagery 
of secular penalties. A number of penitential canons and of passages on 
penance and excommunication in the secular laws are omitted which are 
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important for the connections of penance with other areas of medieval life. 
The introductions to the secular laws are inadequate, as are the discussions 
of penance and its secular enforcement, the broader aspects of penitential 
influence, the cultural and other relations of the Irish penitentials, and the 
textual relations of several others. There are numerous inaccurate statements. 

The references and bibliography show no use of many essential works 
on public and private penance and on the secular laws, on the penitentials 
of Raban Maur and of Pseudo-Theodore, on the Pseudo-Roman Penitenital, 
on Mosaic and other taboos in the penitential canons, on the synodal courts, 
and on English paganism. Nor is any reference made to two articles on 
Irish penance and its cultural affiliations by the present reviewer, published 
in 1933 (Speculum, pp. 489 ff., and Cath. Hist, Rev., pp. 320 ff.). 

The usually excellent translations and textual work give value to this 
volume of the Columbia Records of Civilization series, but the .portions 
criticized should be used with caution and carefully checked with other 
works by specialists. 

New York City. >. , Tuomas P. OAKLEY. 
L'Aquitaine carolingienne, 778-987. Par Léonce Auzias, agrégé de PUni- 

versité. [Bibliothèque méridionale, publiée sous les auspices de la Faculté 

des Lettres de Toulouse.] (Toulouse: Edouard Privat; Paris: Henri 

Didier. 1937. Pp. xlviii, 587. 75 fr.) 

Tue author of this book was a wounded, gassed, and decorated veteran 
of the War of 1914 who had taught history in several lycées and was a 
candidate for the doctorate at the University of Toulouse when he died at 
the age of thirty-nine from complications resulting from his war service. 
The present work is, according to its editors, “imperfect and incomplete” 
(p. xviii) but a “faithful transcription” of the manuscripts of his two doc- 
toral theses, followed by appendixes containing several brief studies likewise 
left unfinished by his sudden death. The author’s text was published with- 
out revision but with indications of various lacunae, contradictory state- 
ments, and other discrepancies. The reason for this procedure is suggested 
in the two prefaces, by the author’s widow and the editors; to them the 
unfinished manuscript was the memorial of a tragically interrupted career 
and therefore to be preserved as the author left it. This explains, although 
perhaps it does not justify, the many omissions and inconsistencies which 
are to be found in the bibliography, notes, and text. The lack of much 
needed maps is noticeable, and there are certain defects of interpretation. 

The major portion of the book, comprising the subject matter of the 
two theses, deals with the history of Aquitaine and its Carolingian rulers 
from the Moslem invasions to the reign of Hugh Capet. There are also 
pages of detailed narrative and comment concerning events outside of 
Aquitaine, such, for instance, as the expeditions of Charles the Great and 
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his son Pepin in northern Spain, their establishment of the Spanish March, 
the intrigues of Louis the Pious’s sons, the Treaty of Verdun, the ensuing 
civil wars, the Norse invasions of France, and the transition from the 
Carolingian to the Capetian dynasty. Such extended treatment of affairs 
only remotely connected with Aquitaine gives breadth of scope and em- 
phasizes the external forces that affected that region, but this advantage is 
offset by the inevitable lack of concentration on things Aquitainian. No- 
where, for instance, is there any déscription of the social, economic, re- 
ligious, and cultural institutions of Aquitaine, In fact, this work is not so 
much a history of Aquitaine as a history of the Carolingian Empire from 
the point of view of Aquitaine. Furthermore, it is a strictly political history, 
narrated in detailed chronological fashion. As such, it, has outstanding 
merits. l 

So far as Aquitaine is concerned, this book is more recent and thorough 
than those of Mabille, Richard, Poupardin, and Lot. It is a work of minute 
and searching historical scholarship, well-documented throughout. Impor- 
tant controversial points are carefully analyzed, and the author's opinions 
are convincingly presented. The treatment of Bernard Plantevelue, espe- 
cially his relations with Charles the Fat :(pp. 412 ff.), is, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, a brilliant piece of historical construction. Less satisfying are 
the summaries and interpretations with which the various sections close. 
There are noticeable prejudices, motivated for the most part, it seems, by 
partisanship for the cause of Aquitainian independence. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that many interpretations would have been revised by the 
author had he lived to complete his work. Unfinished though it is, this is a 
worthwhile volume, and one’s unavoidable disappointments at its short- 
comings are overshadowed by regrets that so promising a career should 
have been cut short. . 

The University of North Carolina. _ Loren C. MacKiInney. 


Early British Economics from the XHIth to the Middle of the XVIIIth 
Century. By M. Berr. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. 
.250. $3.25.) 

Mx. Beer’s book is more to be recommended for scholars already familiar 
with the field it covers than for readers who desire a first introduction to, or 
even a convenient summary of, the materials suggested by its title. The 
former will not be misled by the author’s failure to give an adequate im- 
pression of the relation between the ideas developed by British writers and 
the work of Continental thinkers or by his unconventional ideas concerning 
the relative importance of certain writers (a dozen lines for the penetrating 
Cantillon, over ninety for the muddled Vanderlint) or by his unfamiliarity 
with certain readily accessible secondary sources; and they will be grateful 
for his interesting chapters on Alexander of Hales and other too-neglected 
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schoolmen as well as for scattered references to a number of other writers 
who, if not entirely unknown to specialists, deserve more attention than 
they have commonly received. 

They will be interested, too, in his novel interpretations of certain de- 
velopments. Of these, two have specially interested the reviewer, as indeed 
they did the author: his division of mercantilism into two periods, the ' 
dividing line being placed, somewhat vaguely, in the secónd half of the 
sixteenth century, and his interpretation of the change in policy which 
justified, this division in his eyes. Objection to the first is a matter of em- 
phasis rather than of fact. That English policy in the early period was domi- 
nated by crudely “bullionist” notions few will be inclined to deny despite 
evidence of other points of view; but to imply that the two hundred years 
of mercantile policy and thought which followed are pretty much of a 
piece seems to the reviewer misleading. The eighteenth century is as dif- 
ferent from the seventeenth as the latter is from the sixteenth. 

With regard to the second point the reviewer is even more skeptical. 
To explain the shift from a policy of holding on *® your treasure to a 
policy of increasing your stock of it—if shift it was—in terms of the break- 
down of medieval ideals of “commutative justice” seems far-fetched in the 
extreme. Not only were these principles worked out with reference to the 
dealings of individual with individual; there is nothing in them which for- 
bade the individual to get rich—honestly, of course—or to hold his wealth 
in the form of treasure if he so desired. It may be, and probably is, true 
that the weakening of medieval attitudes towards wealth and wealth- 
seeking is subtly reflected in the envious race for national enrichment 
which ensued, but that is quite another matter. 

Harvard University. A. E. MONROE. 


History of Parliament: Register of the Ministers and of the Members of 
both Houses, 1439-1509. Issued by the Committee of both Houses charged 
with the Production of the History. (London: H. M. Stationery Office; 
New York: British Library of Information. 1938. Pp. cxlix, 754. $10.30.) 
Tuts second volume of the first installment of the History of Parliament 

rearranges some of the information contained in the first volume (reviewed 

in this journal, XLIII, 111) and adds to it. The biographies of members are 
now utilized to draw up lists of men who were present at each of the 
twenty-six parliaments held during the seventy years under consideration. 

The added matter comprises lists of some twenty of the king’s principal 

ministers at the time of each parliament, a diary and digest of proceedings 

drawn largely from the Rolls, and a list of constituencies briefly described, 
with names of members added. 

As before, Colonel Wedgwood writes an introduction, and he now indi- 
cates some conclusions that may be drawn from the newly arranged ma- 
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terial, Of the one hundred bishops who were lords in parliament fewer 
than one third were of ttoble family. The majority had risen through 
ability, often having served in administrative posts. Of the abbots of Eng- 
land not one in ten was summoned. Although the close rolls indicate which 
lords received writs of summons, in the case of only half a dozen parlia- 
` ments do we know who responded. Nonetheless the surprising fact emerges 
that among the lay lords known to have been present at one time or another 
are to be found thirty-six for whom no writs of summons were enrolled on 
the close rolls. This shakes Colonel Wedgwood’s confidence in the ac- 
cepted theory of the peerage before 1536. That theory insists that there was 
need of a writ of summons even though a peer had his patent, that the 
recipients of writs for each parliament were designated by the king, and 
that the receipt of a writ conferred no right of summons to future parlia- 
ments and did not entitle an heir or the husband of a peerage heiress to 
receive a summons. ` During the years 1439-1509, however, the evidence, 
apart from that touching the thirty-six unsummoned lords, is that only one 
peer was left out permanently after having had a writ, that heirs, except one, 
received summons though not always promptly, and that the husband of a 
peerage heiress was always summoned and his son followed him. In 1453 
and in 1456 a letter patent confirmed hereditary right and authorized a 
baron to attend without writ. Colonel Wedgwood concludes, after elabo- 
rate analysis of instances, that the growth of peerage “by custom”, which 
Round thought characteristic of a later time, had already begun. 

An analysis of the status of members of the Commons is presented, but 
unfortunately the categories are not mutually exclusive. To adapt somewhat 
its figures for parliaments about which information is fullest, we learn that 
in six parliaments, from 1442 to 1453, of the 74 knights of the shire 14 on the 
average were knights, 32 were J.P.’s, 22 were royal servants, 16 were lawyers, 
and 3 were “carpetbaggers”, ie., nonresidents of the counties for which they 
respectively sat. Of the 191 burgesses identified (203 were returned) 102 on 
the average were resident, 4 were J.P.’s, 41 were royal servants, 34 were 
lawyers, and 42 were carpetbaggers. 

Relying upon such figures, Colonel Wedgwood concludes, from an in- 
structive examination of county and borough elections, that the royal serv- 
ants, lawyers, and carpetbaggers represented extraneous interests, which 
utilized nomination boroughs, above all those of a half-dozen counties. “We 
are still far from the marketable borough of the 18th century, but the lists 
show that ‘interest’ was formidable in the r5th century.” Yet in the larger 
towns the “community” of the electors resented “patronage”, desiring to 
choose their own representatives. Important conclusions like these should 
be tested and refined by a further study of the careers and affiliations of 
members. Since the lists make further study possible, they are precious 
grist to the mill of students of representative government in the fifteenth 
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century, whose debt to Colonel Wedgwood is great. His introduction is 
stimulating and revealing. 
Bryn Mawr College. H. L. Gray. 


Statuta capitulorum generalium ordinis Cisterciensis, 1116-1786. Edidit D. 
JosepHus M' Canivez. Tomus V, 1457-1490; Tomus VI, 1491-1542. 
[Bibliothéque de la Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique.] (Louvain: Bureaux 
de la Revue. 1937; 1938. Pp. xi, 768; x, 790. 36 belgas each.) 

THe nature of the business transacted at the general chapters of the 
Cistercian Order and the scope of the chapters’ authority have been de- 
scribed in reviews of earlier volumes of this important work (dm. Hist. 
Rev., XL, 724-26; XLI, 796-97). 

With the passing of time a more effective organization of the work of 
the general chapters was achieved. In the volumes before us the entries are 
neatly arranged under ten or a dozen heads which the official secretaries 
were instructed to list regularly in the same order (VI, 321). Among these 
heads of business are diffinitions, general and special, confirmations of elec- 
tions, excused absences, reinstatement of members of the order who have 
fallen from grace, confirmations of contracts made by individual houses, 
special commissions, both administrative and judicial, prayers for special 
persons-—the pope, the cardinals, the emperor, and the king of France being 
always included—and the conferring of spiritual benefits on a long list of 
benefactors. Preceding the entries for a given year is an imposing array of 
officers for the year, nearly all of whom were abbots. The amount of busi- 
ness transacted in a three-day session was large, and it grew with the years. 

The more effectively the general chapters were organized, the more 
feeble they became. The years between 1457 and 1542 fall, of course, in a 
period which was full of evil for European monasticism. The Cistercian 
chapter records are full of the evidence for this. Attendance fell away to 
the point where there was no longer a sufficient number of abbots present. 
to fill the offices. In an effort to improve attendance the time of meeting of 
the general chapters was changed in 1500 from the autumn to the spring 
of the year. Houses were constantly in arrears in their dues; those members 
who did bring contributions were admonished to drink no wine until they 
made their payments to the receivers. The educational work of the order 
suffered, also. Colleges were still maintained at Paris, Oxford, Toulouse, 
Heidelberg, Leipzig, and Vienna, but the houses failed to fill their quotas, 
and the students in attendance were far from orderly or studious (V, 152, 
236). The crowning evil of “commendatory abbots” had fastened itself 
upon the Cistercian Order prior to 1437 and, despite repeated prohibition 
under heavy penalties, continued to sap the lifeblood of many houses. 
Slackness of discipline is chiefly evident in the lists of reinstatements, which 
grow longer and longer, of members who have fallen far below the austere 
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standards of St. Bernard. Secular princes began to petition for reform, and 
the order adopted many measures to that end, with little apparent effect, 
In 1522 the general chapter forbade its members “to give ear to that 
perverse doctrine emanating from one named Luther or to read or possess 
his books” (VI, 593). From that time forward the order sought to inculcate 
sound Catholic doctrine more effectively through its colleges. 
Boston University. W. O. AULT. 


MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Drake's Plate of Brass Authenticated: The Report on the Plate of Brass. 
By Corin G. Fixx, Head of the Division of Electrochemistry, Columbia 
University, and E. P. PoLussKIN, Consulting Metallurgical Engineer. 
With a Foreword by Allen L. Chickering, President of California His- 
torical Society, and a Biographical Note on Professor Fink by Joel H. 
Hildebrand, Professor of Chemistry, University of California. (San 
Francisco: California Historical Society. 1938. Pp. 28. Plates 49. $2.00.) 
Tue California Historical Society, in a special publication (no. 13), an- . 

nounced in April, 1937, the discovery of a plate of brass, with an inscription, 

which was said to be that set up by Drake at or near the bay of San Fran- 
cisco in 1579. Unfortunately, the announcement was made and a sum of 
money subscribed to reward the finder before a careful study of the text, 
the writing, the orthography, and the material of the plate had been made 

by qualified experts (4m. Hist. Rev., XLII, 863-64). 

Professor Fink and Mr. Polushkin have now made a detailed study of 
the composition of the plate and the patina and a minute examination of 
the engraving of the letters. They have illustrated their text with some 
excellent photomicrographs. The sum of the conclusions drawn from their 
examination is that the plate is “old”, but they do not say how old. They 
have failed to account for the high zinc content of 34-39 per cent (English 
fifteenth and sixteenth century brass‘ rarely contains 30 per cent). They 
do not enlarge upon the extraordinary fact that carbon was found in the 
patina. The literature on the subject does not indicate that carbon has ever 
been found-on an ancient copper or copper alloy; a-forger, however, might 
use fire to bring about rapid oxidation. No evidence is submitted that the 
mineralized plant tissue discovered is not ash. It may even be an inorganic 
structure often seen on old metals and patinas, which has a similar appear- 
ance under the microscope. The authors show that there are sulphides in the 
patina, whereas these rarely occur on old metal, although they may be ex- 
pected on forgeries which have been treated on the surface with sodium, 
potassium, or ammonium sulphide to produce rapidly a black patina. 

The theories advanced by the authors to account for a number of curious _ 
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features of the plate are ingenius if unconvincing. They explain that the 
smooth areas next to the grooves may have been made to produce an 
illuminating effect and to facilitate reading. The parallel lines near the 
letters are accounted for by “an unusual, homemade mechanical device”. 
The sharpness of some of the grooves is attributed to the “energetic clean- 
ing” to which the plate has been subjected. The numerous indentations, 
they suggest, were possibly made by Indians who attacked the plate with 
their stone axes. If the plate is not genuine, it is equally possible that these 
indentations were made by the fabricator to give an appearance of age and 
hard usage. , 

Finally, the authors conclude that “On the basis of the above .. . find- 
ings, as well as other data herewith recorded, it is our opinion that the brass 
plate examined by us is the genuine Drake Plate referred to in the book, | 
The World Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake, published in 1628.” Yet 
they have not brought forward any definite proof to show the exact age 
of the plate or a scintilla of evidence that Drake or his associates had any 
connection with it whatsoever. 

Princeton University. Fare R. CALEY. 

Huntington Library. l R. B. HaseLDEN. 


Theocracy and Toleration: A Study of the Disputes in Dutch Calvinism from 
1600 to 1650. By.DoucLas Nos, Lecturer in Political Science in the 
University of Edinburgh, Sometime Scholar and Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1938. Pp. xiv, 280. $4.65.) 

Ir is unusual to see an English scholar exhibit such familiarity with 
Dutch Calvinism and with the original sources as does the author of the 
present work. He presents an excellent discussion of this very difficult 
subject, and he has rendered a service to many students and instructors in 
our American universities who are not in a position to pursue the Dutch 
and Latin sources of Dutch Calvinism in the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Nobbs first analyzes the views of the orthodox Calvinists, known 
as the Contra-Remonstrants, who believed with Calvin that church and state 
must be left free to make their own laws but should assist each other in the 
enforcement of the same. In their opinion the ruler did not have the right 
to dictate to the clergy as to what their doctrines and rites should be. The 
author then discusses the pertinent works of four Arminians, or Remon- 
strants, including Hugo Grotius, to whose viewpoint he is more friendly 
than to that of their opponents. In his treatment, however, of Voetius, 
whom he properly considers the outstanding Calvinist theologian of the 
seventeenth century, he is very fair. He 13 of the opinion that Voetius 
derived his theory of the relation between the local congregation arid the 
classis and synod from such Independents as Parker, Ames, and Jacob, who 
for a time were exiles in the Dutch Republic. But it is much more likely 
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that the Independents were affected by the Dutch Baptists, as C. Burrage 
has shown. 

The author does not mention the notorious controversy between Grotius 
and Professor Sibrandus Lubbertus of the University of Franeker over the 
relation of church and state. Lubbertus was the most important Dutch 
Calvinist writer in the period from 1612 to 1625, and in his university a 
large number of English Puritans were educated, including the first presi- 
dent of Harvard. Mr. Nobbs also ignores Ubbo Emmius, the first rector of 
the University of Groningen, whose works dealing with the history of the 
- Frisians contain startling views. Emmius was an orthodox Calvinist but 
expressed independent opinions regarding the rights of the people in the 
exercise of civil and ecclesiastical government. He and Lubbertus had a tre- 
mendous following in the northern provinces and did much for the rise of 
modern democracy. The two following titles should be added to the ex- 
cellent bibliography presented by Mr. Nobbs: A. C. J. De Vrankrijker, 
De staatsleer van Hugo de Groot en zijn Nederlandsche tijdgenooten 
(Utrecht, 1937), and J. J. Boer, Ubbo Emmius en Oost-Friesland (Gron- 
ingen, 1936). 

The Unwersity of Michigan. A. Hyma. 


The Development of Religious Toleration in England from the Convention 
of the Long Parliament to the Restoration, 1640-1660: The Revolutionary 
Experiments and Dominant Religious Thought. By W. K. JORDAN. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1938. Pp. 560. $5.00.) 

In spite of the many studies in the field of the Puritan Revolution, 
hitherto no historian has presented in detail the development of toleration. 
in this period. This gap in our knowledge is now being filled by Professor 
- Jordan. So carefully has he studied the years 1640-1660 that he has found 
material for two volumes. The first, with which we are concerned, is the 
third in his history of toleration.. It traces the efforts made by the Inde- 
pendents and by Cromwell to introduce freedom of conscience and then 
studies in detail the contributions of the Presbyterians, the Independents, 
and the Baptists. The thought ‘of the laymen, of the Anglicans, and of the 
“extremist groups” will be discussed in the last volume of the series. 

It is paradoxical that the Baptists, who displayed such uncompromising 
militancy in proselytizing and placed such high barriers before church mem- 
bership, should have contributed so much to the development of toleration. 
Essentially separatist, the Baptist sect, Dr. Jordan points out, nevertheless 
carried on its tolerant tradition by advocating freedom of conscience for 
all, even for non-Protestants. It is questionable, however, whether the 
sect, as a sect, was as far ahead of its time as Dr. Jordan believes, though 
it must be admitted that its leaders, both Arminian and Calvinist, made 
tremendous contributions to the development of toleration. 

The separatism of the Independents, in itself illiberal in that it implied 
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the withdrawal of the saints from the company of the reprobates, ‘proved 
to be the means of spreading abroad ideals of toleration. In their pamphlets 
and in the debates of the Westminster Assembly (which Dr. Jordan has 
summarized admirably) they pleaded the cause not only of their own sect 
but of others. Yet their charity was not extended outside Protestantism. 
The most valuable part of this section is the discussion of John Goodwin, 
whose spiritual pilgrimage from Calvinism to Arminianism is traced with 
sympathy and skill. 

The Presbyterian group, like the Independents, as Dr. Jordan points 
out, also included men of widely diversified attitudes. Nowhere is the 
difficulty of putting the thinkers of this individualistic age into pigeonholes 
more clearly seen than in Dr. Jordan’s classification of the Presbyterians 
into “Irreconcilables” and “Moderates”. The first group Dr. Jordan blames 
for the failure:to achieve a national church on a broad basis, with toleration 
for those who could not be included in it. “Even the Moderates, however, 
never strayed far from the illiberal implications of Calvinism. Dr. Jordan, 
recognizing the failure of the Presbyterians to add to the development of 
toleration, finds their chief contribution in their “revolt against Arminian- 
ism”. Yet it must be questioned whether in the first place they did check 
Arminianism, and whether in the second place, if they had, it would have 
aided freedom of thought. Calvinism and Arminianism lived side by side 
in the Church of the Restoration, but quietly (except for the Bull-Tully con- 
troversy) now that such rigid Calvinists as Lazarus Seaman and Edmund 
Calamy had left its ranks. A review is no place for a theological controversy, 
but it is certainly a disputable point whether the theology of Laud and Cosin 
had a “corroding influence”. 

Dr. Jordan has skillfully provided brief- biographical sketches of the 
‘advocates and critics of toleration, so that men significant in their own day 
but now overlooked’ receive their proper recognition. The contributions of 
ministers, like Thomas Manton, and of laymen, such as John Cook and 
Samuel Richardson, are appraised, with the result that Roger Williams be- 
comes merely an incident, although an important one, in the history of 
toleration. Yet Williams’s contribution must not be underestimated, for he 
succeeded in putting toleration into practice. Our age, which sees Protes- 
tantism vainly dreaming of reunion, may find comfort in the thought that 
political liberty, which Dr. Jordan regards as the great contribution of 
sectarianism, is still intact in a few countries, at least. The author, very 
correctly, has deduced from his study the responsibility of this age to hold 
fast to this heritage. 

Providence, Rhode Island. Erayn WiLLIiams Kirsy. 


The Anatomy of Revolution. By Crane Brinton, Associate Professor of 
History, Harvard University. (New York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany. 1938. Pp. 326. $3.00.) 
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Six Contemporaneous Revolutions. By Rocer BiceLew Merriman. (New 

York: Oxford University Press. 1938. Pp. viii, 230. $2.50.) 

Bors books would be normal academic products if their topic, “revolu- 
tion”, were not allergic to their method. They sum up facts, believing in 
them as facts; revolutions, however, proclaim what shall be called a fact in 
the universe, from now on. Mr. Brinton compares four revolutions: the 
French, Russian, English, and American, as though they were separate 
entities; and Mr. Merriman calls his book Six Contemporaneous Revolu- 
tions. In concentrating on the latter volume first, this common belief and 
its efficiency as well as its limitations will become clear. From 1640 to 1660 
political unrest made itself felt all over Europe from the Ukraine to Spain, 
from Naples to Denmark. Everywhere, the lower estates, as John Knox 
had called them, tried to challenge the higher. This is one universal move- 
ment. In this one revolution Mr. Merriman has singled out six events—in 
Catalonia, Naples, England, France, Holland, and Portugal—and, after 
giving their particular histories in brief, with the exception of the English 
Civil War, he goes on to draw the lines of interplay between them. This 
chapter is the real contribution óf the book. The political equation -of the 
two decades has never been reduced so neatly to binomial relations as here. 
All the diplomatic negotiations between the six areas of unrest are listed. 
The student of political history will not even miss the narrative of the 
English reyolution because it has been told.so often. And since the over- 
complex particulars between Dutch and Portuguese, Neapolitan - and 
Catalonian, French and English, etc., etc., are put before us in a straight- 
forward fashion, we may forget that the number “six” conceals from us 
the common pattern of all and the problem of totality of this movement. 

Mr. Brinton has written on the four revolutions which are foremost in 
an American's memory. He is not unaware of the quandary in which he 
finds himself as a historian, devoted to particulars, and as an adept of 
science, operating with abstractions like a “fever curve”. He restates several 
rules. Revolutions are not made by destitute people. The infellectuals 
desert the old order of things before the revolution occurs. The sequence 
of moderates and extremists seems unalterable (with the exception of the 
American Revolution which Mr. Brinton excuses as a peculiar case). Terror 
and abstract virtue are found everywhere before a. Thermidorian reaction. 
Because these generalities have long been known, beginning in fact with 
Hobbes and Goethe, the significance of the book is not in any of its 
positive statements. It lies in the fact that Brinton, who, by the way, does 
not give credit to the discoverers of these uniformities, asserts that his is the 
only “scientific” method. This is a relapse to the more geometrico super- 
stition of Spinoza. Limiting his “facts” by the “case” method, Brinton fails 
to see why wars are essential elements in the pattern of 1789 and 1917, pre- 
ceding the Russian, following the French revolution. Atomizing further, 
Brinton suggests that the rest of the world got hold of the decimal system > 
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“without benefit of revolution”. This is the logical conclusion when the - 
French Revolution is treated as lasting only from 1789 to 1814. In this case 
the later adoption of the decimal system by other countries does not appear 
to be the fruit of French suffering. 

To me the meaning of revolutions does not disclose itself to the man 
who thinks that he himself moves outside their orbit. It is not to be found 
in anything happening immediately after and during the fever but in habits, 
immunities, and powers developed generations and centuries later. Strangely 
enough Brinton recognizes this for the Spartans of antiquity (p. 229). From 
this point of view, the same revolutionary processes that are failures to 
Merriman and Brinton are to me highly rational and effective. To me 
revolutions call their particular generation back into the phylogenetic his- 
tory of Man. Do not the authors owe their own chairs of history to the 
English, the French, the American revolution? Yet, responsibility for the 
future of social evolution is excluded from their patterns of scientific think- 
ing. Hence the new barbarians reciprocate and exclude scientific thinking 
and teaching from the: future world. The books testify to J. Benda's 
Trahison des Clercs. The academic scientists have imperiled our intellectual 
freedom. They have watched society instead of watching out for it. 

Dartmouth College. Eucren Rosenstock-Hugssy. 
The Lord General: A Life of Sir Thomas Fairfax. By M. A. Gima. (Lon- 

don: Lindsay Drummond. 1938. Pp. xv, 304. 125. 6d.) 

Waen Sir Clements Markham wrote The Great Lord Fairfax (1870), 
Gardiner’s History of the Civil War had not yet appeared. Miss Gibb, on the 
other hand, had access to Gardiner’s monumental work and to such facts 
as more recent historians of the Puritan Revolution have unearthed. To 
anyone who expects a new biography of Fairfax to throw light on recesses 
of his life that were dark when Markham wrote, seventy years ago, Miss 
Gibb’s book will be disappointing. True, her account of the campaigns 
in which Fairfax took part is somewhat more informative than Markham’s. 
It gives us a clearer and more distinct idea of exactly what portion of the 
field Sir Thomas Fairfax occupied at any given time in any given battle. 
True also, Miss Gibb publishes some interesting examples of Sir Thomas's 
excursions into poetry, which seem to prove conclusively that in the scope 
of his talents Fairfax the bard had little in common with Fairfax the 
soldier and much in common with Fairfax the statesman. It is Fairfax the 
statesman, however, who piques the curiosity of the historian, and on this 
phase of his career Miss Gibb’s biography, despite the informative morsels 
in it, is not entirely satisfactory. 

Of the critical three years in Fairfax’s political life, from 1645 to 1648, 
Miss Gibb’s account is peculiarly conventional, peculiarly lacking in the 
inquisitiveness that makes for great biography. It may be that there are no 
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answers to the questions one wants to ask about Fairfax’s political course 
from the time he became lord general: Did he condone or take part in. the 
activities of the army to influence the election of new members to parliament? 
How much did he actually have to do with the promotion of radical officers 
like Barkstead, Hewson, Scroop, and Harrison? How soon did he become 
aware of the efforts of the Levellers to-undermine the officers’ control of 
the army? How closely did he associate himself with the activities of the 
predominant officer group led by Cromwell and Iretont - When such ques- 
tions and a dozen more dealing with the relations between Fairfax and the 
factions in the army are answered, it may be possible to write a life of the 
lord general that is more than a rehash of the military history of the civil 
war. The job is still to do. Miss Gibb does not answer the essential ques- 
tions. She does not even ask them. 
Queens College. J. H. Hexrer. 


War at Sea under Queen Anne, 1702-1708. By J. H. Owen, Commander, 
Royal Navy. (Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1938. Pp. xii, 316. $7.50.) 

EncLisH historians have long neglected their navy. Our own Captain 

' Mahan, indeed, may be said to have taught his English cousins ‘to appre- 

ciate its true significance. Corbett, it is true, thirty-five years ago dealt 

with the royal navy in the Mediterranean in the seventeenth century, but 
for its other manifold activities one must, for the greater part, depend upon 
the co-operative History of the Royal Navy, now forty years from the press. 

Commander Owen has made the first serious attempt to describe English 

naval achievements in European waters during the War of the Spanish 

Succession. His failure to include the West Indies might have occasioned 

greater disappointment had not Professor Ruth Bourne’s Queen Anne's 

Navy in the West Indies appeared a few months ago. His brief treatment 

of the navy’s efforts at Cadiz, Vigo, Gibraltar, and Minorca would have 

been disappointing also had these topics not been recently treated in some 
detail elsewhere. Even here the reader would welcome a summary, show- 
ing how the author differs from others in his interpretation of these events. 

The elementary account of the functioning of the navy is well done, 
but the descriptions of convoy work and of the attack on Toulon are 
especially good. Marshal Vauban receives much less attention than bis 
work as supervisor of privateering would suggest. The author thinks 
more highly of Prince George and of George Churchill, Marlborough's 
brother, than have most historians. He also feels that Sir John Norris has 
never received his fair meed of praise. In discussing the Cadiz fiasco he 
refrains from blaming anyone in particular. He seems of two minds as to 
the Earl of Peterborough's exploits at Barcelona, and he ascribes the failure 
before Toulon partly to the halfheartedness of Prince Eugene. 
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The style is clear but not distinguished. The index is excellent, but un- 
fortunately the footnotes are placed for the most part at the close of the 
volume. Certain citations are a bit cryptic, such as “Board Minutes” for 
seven volumes of manuscripts. | 

The author has made a careful study of most of the English sources, 
published and unpublished. He has ignored, however, the French and 
‘Dutch sources, depending largely upon secondary authorities. Yet the 
Archives de la Marine and the Dépót de la Guerre are replete with perti- 
nent materials. The manuscript reports of many secret service agents of 
the period may be found in the British Museum and Record Office. The 
author might have made more use of the Calendars of State Papers, Colon- 
ial and Domestic. The Calendars of Treasury Books are also available in 
the Record Office. Contemporary newspapers and pamphlets have likewise 
been neglected. .The older works of Daniel, Histoire de milice frangoise 
(1724), and Quincy, Histoire militaire du règne de Louis le Grand (1726), 
are not cited, nor are the Mémoires de St. Simon, which contain much 
material upon the siege of Toulon and the capture of Barcelona. Secondary 
works such as Williams’s Stanhope and Villestreux’s Deux corsaires 
malouins sous la régne de Louis XIV would have proved useful. The 
author also neglected some excellent monographs. Although he has not 
worked in as many quarries as did M. Charles de la Roncière in preparing 
his Histoire de la marine francaise, Commander Owen has made a much 
more careful study of the English sources than any of his English prede- 
cessors have done. 

Indiana University. WiLnLiam Thomas MORGAN. 


Marlborough: His Life and Times. By The Right Honourable Winston 
S. ChurchiLL. Volume VI, 1708-1722. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1938. Pp. 670. $2.75.) 

WrrH this volume Mr. Chutchill lays down his pen as one who sheathes 
an avenging sword. Marlborough, persistently vilified by two of the 
sharpest, most incessant pens of his own day, Swift’s and. Defoe’s, his 
memory brilliantly aspersed in the nineteenth century by Macaulay and 
Thackeray, has now found a sharp, tireless, brilliant pen to defend him. 
In this vindication Mr. Churchill has been anticipated by G. M. Trevelyan's 
sympathetic portrait of Marlborough in his England under Queen Anne, but 
in that temperate and humane work there is a charity widely inclusive of 
mortal frailty. 

: Mr. Churchill’s assumption is that where there is knavery there must 
‘be knaves, and where there is heroism there must be a hero. He is baffled by 
«mixtures. Unable to deny that Harley’s peace policy was wisé, that St. 
John’s diplomacy was able, he is disconcerted that it should be so, as he is 
disgusted that Marlborough should have. humiliated. himself—~and’ vainly— 
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for the sake of his wife’s offices, and that he should have reminded Louis 
XIV of an offer of two million livres, drawing a delicate hairline between 
accepting the sum as a bribe and accepting it as payment for something he 
proposed to do anyway. Mr. Churchill’s roots are in Victorian England, 
Mariborough's in the England of Charles IJ, and there are planes of con- 
duct on which they cannot meet by whatever effort of biographical imag- 
ination. Disillusioned no less by the politics of his own age than by those 
of Marlborough’s, Mr. Churchill constantly prefers the large, simple con- 
clusions of the battlefield. On the inevitable transmutation of values by 
time he observes almost despairingly: “One rule of conduct alone survives 
as a guide to men in their wanderings: fidelity to covenants, the honour 
of soldiers, and the hatred of causing common woe” (p. 600). But this, 
one may protest, is not one rule but three, and Mr. Churchill’s refusal to 
admit that the three monitors may fall out and point in three directions 
is the root of his wrongheadedness—as it seems to the reviewer—about the 
ultimate wisdom of the Peace of Utrecht, though there can be little doubt 
that the playing-fields of Eton and Harrow would justify him. 

So much has already been said of this work, as the earlier volumes ap- 
peared (4m. Hist. Rev., XLI, 332; XLII, 376), that a brief estimate of the 
biography as a whole will here suffice. Perusal will not exempt a cautious 
reader from consulting Trevelyan, Feiling, Clark, Leadam, and Morgan, 
among ‘recent writers, and from turning back to Klopp and Macaulay. But 
the cautious reader will have incautiously enjoyed Mr. Churchill’s six 
volumes for the very length and leisureliness of the story, for the spontaneity 
and the free play of wit and malice, for the gift of style, and not least for 
the inherent interest of the unceasing battle between Mr. Churchill’s cyni- 
cism and his conviction that man is above the brutes and must act accord- 
ingly. Mr. Churchill’s view of history is fundamentally aristocratic. For 
him history is shaped by, is almost identical with, the gesta of great men 
inspired by noblesse oblige. The life of Marlborough has been, therefore, 
apart from family pride, a congenial task. If Mr. Churchill is here and 
there rasher and more partisan than the professional historian, he has not 
flouted the professional historian’s verities. His experience in public affairs 
has constantly enriched the interest of his narrative. Without immersing 
himself to the drowning point in the polemical literature of the age of: 
Anne, he has supplemented a painstaking and reflective study of the most 
important sources in several languages with hitherto unused material from 
the Blenheim archives. This latter, while unimportant for establishing 
facts of the first. political or military consequence, is serviceable in round- 
ing out the story and in throwing light on some of the more perplexing 
episodes of Marlborough’s career. ; 

Vassar College. VIOLET BARBOUR. 
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The Second Tory Party, 1714-1832. By Kerra GRAHAME FEILING, Student 
of Christ Church and Sometime Fellow of All Souls College. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. vii, 451. $4.00.) 

Mr. Feiling’s History of tae Tory Party, 1640-1714, published in 1924, 
is a stimulating and well-informed essay dealing with the political history of 
England in the seventy-five years indicated, from the point of view of the 
followers of such leaders as Clarendon, Danby, Sunderland, Nottingham, 
and Harley. Later he published a history of British Foreign Policy, 1660- 
1672. Both of these are useful books. When, in 1931, he was invited to give 
the Ford Lectures at Oxford, the author elected to carry forward his his- 
tory of the Tory party. These lectures were the basis of the present volume. 

Unfortunately, as Mr. Feil:ng admits, Professor Namier and others had 
in the meantime demonstrated that “in the modern sense of party” there 
was no Tory party until after the death of the younger Pitt. Moreover, Mr. 
Feiling discovered that the mass of materials for the political history of 
England in the period 1714-1832 is so enormous as to be beyond the capacity 
of a single man to examine in a lifetime. Nevertheless he decided to retain 
his title, in order to “link this work” with his earlier study and to “let this 
book go out, imperfect thoug’ it is, in the hope that it may have its use 
for . . . the genealogy of the party, and the inter-relations between its 
leaders”. These disarming admissions may explain but do not justify the 
publication of the book in its present form. 

Apparently Mr. Feiling has read widely in sources, some of them manu- 
scripts in private hands not heretofore examined. He has used many of the 
familiar printed materials. Eitner, however, he neglected or thought it not 
worth while to consult books published in the United States. The exceptions 
noted are Bell’s Palmerston and a citation (p. 414) of “American sources 
listed in Channing, ‘History of the United States’”. The bibliography is 
in the form of indicated abbreviations for the works cited, which the author 
does not uniformly utilize. As often as not he fails to indicate pages in a 
volume, volumes in a series, cr whether the single term used is the name 
of an author or a title. Some of the notes are at the foot of the page, others at 
the end of the volume. In support of a paragraph concerning general aspects 
of the administration of the younger Pitt (p. 165), a reader is directed to “See 
especially D. Pulteney’s letters, Rutland papers (H. Mss.), and Pitt Mss. 
P. R. O.; Lonsdale, 184.” THe note “Holderness to Jenkinson, 24 Nov. 
1761, (reference mislaid)” is not very convincing, and it comes at the foot 
of a page in the text (71) reserved, according to the preface, for “refer- 
ences . . . to manuscript sources which it seemed desirable to identify as 
making a new point, or change of emphasis”. The statement that “the 
question of authorities” has been dealt with “in a rough-and-ready way” 
would seem to be entirely justified. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising to find in too many places 
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inaccuracies of detail and carelessness concerning facts, not to mention judg- 
ments from which others would dissent. The cases noted are too numerous 
to mention in a review. A more serious weakness, perhaps, is the failure of 
the author to pay considered attention to either of the major terms in his 
title, Undoubtedly there were political parties of a sort throughout most of 
the period treated by Mr. Feiling, and the use of the term “Tory” in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, whether by individuals speaking 
of themselves or by speakers and writers with reference to others, is a 
matter of interest and importance worthy of investigation, but Mr. Feiling 
has no contribution to make on this point. The machinery of party organ- 
ization and the methods of political controversy which later became con- 
ventional in English politics were developing in this century of change and 
flux. Mr. Feiling, however, seems to be only occasionally aware that parties 
had organizations and techniques of procedure. 

Finally, some of the author’s efforts to achieve an epigrammatic style 
are not happy. For example, the association of a single adjective with the 
name of a public figure, such as “foolish Londonderry”, “tearful Goderich”, 
“the buffoon Wetherall”, and “coarse Croker”, would scarcely seem to be 
discriminating characterizations. 

Duke University. W. T. LAPRADE. 


The English Business Company after the Bubble Act, 1720-1800. By 
Armand Bupincron DuBois. [Foundation for Research in Legal His- 
tory, Columbia University School of Law, edited by Julius Goebel, jr.] 
(New York: Commonwealth Fund. 1938. Pp. xxi, 522. $5.00.) 

Tue century following the Bubble Act—that instance of panic legisla- 
tion which, as Maitland says, “seems to scream at us from the Statute 
Book”—has been taken to be a blank period in the history of the joint-stock 
company in Great Britain. The fact that Henry English computed in his 
Complete View that the nominal capital of the companies floated in 1824-25 
amounted to close on £500,000,000 is in itself sufficient to show that, despite 
the Bubble Act, there were joint-stock activities, steadily developing even if 
underground, The study of this underground working has been accom- 
plished in the most satisfactory manner by Mr. DuBois. 

Briefly the problem was how the increasing needs of industry and com- 
merce for capital were to be met. Under the Bubble Act a charter might be 
obtained, but the path to it was made very difficult, and “bona fide business 
was driven from Whitehall by the bureaucratic obstructivism of the Crown 
Officials”. The alternative was to get round the act by solving the prob- 
lem, “when is a company (for business purposes) not a company (vis-4-vis 
the Bubble Act)”. This problem was not beyond the ingenuity of the 
lawyers of the eighteenth century. Accordingly, Mr. DuBois has exercised 
great industry in tracing out the opinions of the prototypes of the American 
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“corporation lawyer”. This discovery-—for it is nothing less—is deserving 
of the greatest praise. Opinions of counsel, from the nature of the circum- 
stances, are not usually distinguished by lightness of touch, and so one: is in 
danger of giving the impression that this book may be solid but of the heavy 
type. Nothing could be a greater mistake. Solid, even weighty, it is, but at 
the same time it is written with brightness and, indeed, very great charm. 
It begins, true enough, with the opinions in chambers, but it does not forget 
the quips of counsel or the wit of dinners of the Bar. 

In the new field which Mr. DuBois has cultivated so successfully there 
are many points which are of very great interest, as for instance the “cutting 
force” of the Bubble Act in limiting the promotion of patents for new 
inventions. Did it delay the coming of the industrial revolution; or did that 
revolution come in due season because ways had been found to circumvent 
the act? The trend towards limited liability receives further illumination. 
As to the related question of calls on stockholders and shareholders, I think 
there was a difference between stock and shares in this matter. To some 
extent the modern share of fixed denomination is misleading, The primitive 
share expanded as capital was required and sometimes became unwieldy, as 
for instance in the case of the New River Company, with a consequent 
division into fractions, as happens in partnerships in shipowning (e. g., a 
sixty-fourth share in a ship). Articles of association, used as a measure to 
circumvent the Bubble Act, might be misunderstood if it were thought that 
this was their original purpose. The Newmills Company (founded in 1681) 
had not only articles but a memorandum for subscriptions to the capital. 
The splitting of stock for voting purposes was clearly adopted from the 
practice which prevailed in parliamentary representation. The relation of 
the Scottish “seal of cause” to incorporation is an obscure matter which has 
several ramifications. These and other interesting topics I have followed 
invariably with the highest appreciation, though not always with complete 
agreement. 

The position relating to stock and share certificates (p. 360) may be 
clarified, as I chance to have a few specimens. Law. was credited with in- 
troducing the bearer share. I have one “au Porteur” of the Compagnie des 
Indes, dated 1785. It bears the impressed seal of the company and still 
retains a coupon for the seventh dividend, the amount and date of which 
were to be determined by the administration. Bearer scrip has never been 
popular in England. Of registered stocks there appear to have been two 
types. One was of the nature of the modern inscribed stock, where the 
stockholder or his attorney must attend personally to inscribe the name of 
the new owner in the official record. That is the type of case referred to by 
Mortimer in 1760 (Every Man his own Broker) where he describes how 
the purchaser receives a receipt for the completed transfer, which should be 
kept till the first dividend has been received and then destroyed to avoid 
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confusion to heirs, thereby indicating that such receipt was not surrendered 
on a sale being made. Of quite a different type is a parchment, two feet 
long, relating to the 3 per cent annuities of 1738. This has a printed heading 
with blanks for the name of the proprietor and the amount of the stock. 
Then follow successive manuscript entries of interest payments, initialed by 
the recipient. It is evident that on change of ownership or a conversion 
operation this type of document was surrendered, since specimens bear an 
endorsement of transfer on a sale or, in the case of a death, the name of the 
inheritor. 
The University, Glasgow. W. R. Scorr. 


The Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence, 1760-1850. By D. G. 
CREIGHTON. [The Relations of Canada and the United States, James T. 
Shotwell, General Editor.] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1937. 
Pp. vii, 441. $3.75.) 

THE waterway formed by the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes 
is an important part of the mold in which Canada was cast. During the 
century which followed the conquest of New France, a far-flung commerce 
depended upon this superb system of rivers and lakes and upon the hinter- 
lands which formed their economic watershed. Professor Creighton’s book 
is a study of this commerce and of how the interests vested in it affected 
politics and policy. Generally speaking, the two Canadas were not a political 
success during the period, and the author suggests that a conflict of economic 
interests, in which the river commerce was a principal combatant, goes far 
toward explaining why this was so. Primarily this work is not economic 
history, but an economic interpretation of political history. | 

Interesting interpretations are based upon an extensive body of material. 
Among much that is valuable in this study, it is probable that the author’s 
most important contribution is the light which he has thrown upon the 
causes of the rebellions of 1837. No reader of this book will fail to be grate- 
ful to him for his versatile and vital style, even though his fondness for 
colorful and sweeping adjectives sometimes leads him a short step away 
from the path of pedantic virtue. He has, too, an obvious gift and taste for 
vivid character sketches in black and white. Four informative maps are 
provided; two of these, however, might well have been enlarged or 
simplified. i 

When he approaches the policy of the British government during the 
sixty years which followed the conquest, the author is less sure-footed than 
at other times. To take one example, the decision to respect the cherished 
institutions of the French Canadians is run through the mill of adverse 
criticism and comes out ground exceeding small. Tt is true that this policy 
could be carried out only at the expense of that not entirely savory little 
band of Uitlanders who had come in on the heels of the soldiers and 
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occupied the strongholds of Canadian commerce. Yet even so, surely the 
decision has a smack of generosity and tolerance about it which merits a 
kind word. 

The author is perhaps too prone to see an action as the product of a - 
single motive and to minimize the importance of those motives for action 
that are not economic. Nevertheless this is an extremely good book and a 
really important contribution to the understanding of Canadian history. 
The story of the St. Lawrence, in all its fullness, will be written some day; 
and when it is, Professor Creighton’s book will afford much aid and com- 
fort to the historian who writes it. It may be that the historian in: question 
will be Professor Creighton himself. 

Yale University. GILBERT TUCKER. 


Foundations of British Foreign Policy from Pitt (1792) to Salisbury (1902) 
or Documents, Old and New. Selected-and edited, with Historical Intro- 
ductions, by Harotp TemPERLEY, Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Cambridge, and LiLian M. Penson, Professor of Modern 
History in the University of London. (Cambridge: University Press; 
New York: Macmillan Company. r938. Pp. xxx, 573. $7.50.) 

Britain and the Dictators: A Survey of Post-War British Policy. By R. W. 
Seron-Warson, Masaryk Professor of Central European History in the 
University of London. (Ibid. Pp. xviii, 460. $3.50.) 

In the first of these volumes Professors Temperley and Penson have 
done more than to assemble a valuable collection of documents illustrating 
the policies of nineteenth century foreign secretaries; they have also brought 
out in their excellent introductions to each section the extent to which these 
policies reflected a common political outlook. Even in itself, the publication 
of nearly two hundred documents, including many drawn from official 
archives and private papers and appearing in print for the first time, is a 
distinctive service. With a few exceptions, they refer to British policy in 
Europe and deal with such issues as intervention, guarantees, recognition, 
balance of power, and British attitudes towards conflicting Continental 
ideologies. 

The principle of selection has definitely been affected by the editors’ in- 
terest in current situations, but this is only saying that the fundamental 
problems with which British statesmen have had to deal in Europe recur 
in a variety of forms. Without deliberately choosing materials to this end, 
the editors are able to show a striking continuity of ideas behind British 
diplomacy. What they do not emphasize is that some continuity of policy . 
over the span of a century is possible only when, and because, the formula- 
tions are qualified and elastic. The key to British policy lies in the insistence 
on freedom of action to serve British interests as each individual case may 
require. The most consistent principle forbade the adoption of principle: 
Castlereagh’s prescription—“This country cannot, and will not, act upon 
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abstract and speculative Principles of Precaution”—runs like a thread 
through British policy from Canning and Palmerston to Salisbury's refusal 
to join the Triple Alliance in rgor. The rule of nonintervention did not 
forbid action if British interests were directly menaced; the principle of the 
balance ensured independence of British policy and could be waived by 
Gladstone in favor of concert. Professors Temperley and Penson have pro- 
vided an admirable collection of diplomatic materials with their own judi- 
cious interpretations; it deserves to be supplemented by a careful study of 
those British interests and of the conceptions of interest. It is a curious 
commentary on the forms of British diplomacy that practically nowhere in 
these documents is there mention of trade or investments as being in the 
slightest degree involved in the calculations of policy. 

Despite its subtitle, there is less of British foreign policy in Professor 
Seton-Watson’s book than of the dynamics of European situations with 
which postwar British statesmen have had to deal. The central portion of 
his study is devoted to an analysis of the forces and ideas underlying the 
major European dictatorships—Russia, Italy, and Germany—and other 
chapters survey some of the various issues in European diplomacy since the 
World War. While the material in these pages reflects the extensive per- 
sonal and documentary knowledge as well as the penetrating insight of the 
author, it suffers grievously at times from apparent hasty assemblage and 
consequent lack of synthesis. It may exceed the best in current journalism, 
but it does not attain the stature of integrated history. Much of it is 
pamphleteering. . 

Of the three dictatorships, Professor Seton-Watson finds that Germany 
and Italy present the more difficult problems for Great Britain. Agreement 
with Germany he regards as the chief requisite for European peace (p. 
409), but agreement must not involve capitulation. Writing before the col- 
lapse of Austria, he repudiates any notion of abandoning Central Europe 
to its fate, not primarily for sentimental or moral reasons (although Pro- 
fessor Seton-Watson is far from consistent on this point) but because of the 
balance of power principle. In another place he urges that foreign policy 
should be framed “not only by what we wish but by what is attainable” 
(p. 402). I£ this sane maxim be followed, it is difficult to see how Great 
Britain with her great sea but insignificant land power could have pre- 
vented German successes in Central Europe without thrusting the brunt 
of the early and perhaps most costly fighting onto others. 

University of Pennsylvania. WiLLiam P. MADDOX: 


Mémoires du duc de Broglie ( Jacques-Victor-Albert, 1821-1901), de l’ Acad- 
émie française. Tome 1, 1825-1870. Avec une préface de son petit-fils. 
(Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 1938. Pp. vii, 380. 45 fr.) 

Tus volume is full of interesting anecdote and pertinent information. 

The frst part of it is concerned with what Broglie’s parents told him of 
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conditions during the Restoration. There are many passages of lively in- 
terest, especially those describing his father, a liberal noble and pAilosophe, 
and his relations with an ultraroyalist and Catholic peasantry. This provides 
an excellent description of the state of mind of the peasantry and small 
villagers during the reigns of Louis XVIII and Charles X and their gradual 
conversion to more liberal principles. 

With the July Monarchy the personal memoirs themselves really begin, 
and the pages are filled with comments illustrating the social regime, with 
its divisions and antagonisms, well worth the perusal of every student of 
French history. There is considerable behind-the-scenes treatment of the 
political rivalries, especially that of Guizot and Thiers. To the Broglies 
Guizot was a paragon of wise and virtuous policies, and, while they were 
annoyed by the rapid and breathtaking transformations of Thiers, they 
recognized his ability, and this in spite of the fact that they were hardly 
welcome in.his salon. 

The younger Broglie's preparation for public life consisted in his experi- 
ence as secretary to his father, active participation in the “parlotes” or 
debating societies formed by the young Parisians during the July Monarchy, 
and service at the Ministére des Affaires étrangéres. This was followed by 
his appointment as secretary to the famous Monsieur Rossi at Rome, for 
whom Broglie always cherished respect and affection. The account which 
the young secretary gives of the situation in Italy and of the early and suc- 
cessful reign of Pius IX is detailed and important. His astonishment at the 
apparent cessation of political disturbance is equalled only by his amazement 
at the rapid development of the uprisings which followed the February 
Revolution. These chapters contain many important relations not the least 
of which is his explanation and defense of Rossi. 

The year 1848 found Broglie deprived of his appointment and excluded 
from his ‘career. Thereafter his activities were concentrated on literary 
pursuits, excursions into religious history, and newspaper polemics. In 1851 
he seconded: his father’s efforts’ to bring about a reconciliation of all the 
royalists in an effort to curb the ambitions of Louis Napoleon. After this 
failure he became a member of this group—a group apart, inactive, and yet 
ever on the alert, waiting for the inevitable collapse of the regime against 
which, in protest, its members. abstained from participation in political life. 

This volume is charmingly written. Throughout there is a deprecating 
tone which comes from the younger Broglie’s inherent and recognized 
modesty but which does not conceal an acute and studious intelligence. 
As a commentary on the times the volume is of very real value. There is no 
indication in the preface as to the date when these memoirs were composed. 

Yale University. Jonn M. S. ALLison. 
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Germany and England: Background of Conflict, 1848-1894. By RaymMonp 
James Sonac, Associate Professor of History in Princeton University. 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company. 1938. Pp. xvii, 362. $3.50.) 
Tais substantial work, obviously completed and sent to press before-the 

crisis of September, 1938, explains more successfully than the numerous 

writings of 1939 why the Munich agreement failed to bring “peace for our 
time”. For years after the war the feeling was widespread i in both England 
and Germany that the two peoples, supposedly friendly in the past except 
during the reign of William II, when the ambitious naval policy of that 
ruler made them enemies, had a great deal in common, and undoubtedly 
sincere efforts were made in both countries to remove the causes of dispute 
and to establish friendly relations. It was this disposition of the English 
people which enabled Mr. Chamberlain to pursue his policy of “appease- 
ment”, and it was this same temper which caused the German people to 
hail him—rather than their own master—as the savior of peace. Yet in less 
than six months Anglo-German relations had become as tense as they had 
been at any time before-1914. Quite without design, Professor Sontag has 
shown why such a result was to be expected, for what has been happening 
in the two countries in the last hundred years makes for conflict, not for 
confidence and friendship. Although his study is confined to the years from 

1848 to 1894, the factors which then came into play still remain and have 

. probably been strengthened. 

-Down to 1871 “Cobdenite” Fadda was disposed to look down on . 
Germany as “the poor relation”, as Mr. Sontag aptly calls Part I of his 
book, which was resented and never forgotten in Germany, where deep 
jealousy of the rich cousin prevailed. Equally offensive to Germany was the 
diplomacy of “Palmerstonian” England. But when Germany achieved uni- 
fication—or what then passed for unification—without the. aid of and 
almost in spite of England, the English did not forget the humiliations im- 
posed on them by Bismarck, who, for the rest of his career, was regarded 
by most Englishmen as an unscrupulous diplomatist and a dangerous enemy. 
Bismarck’s repudiation of liberalism, his cult of power, his quarrel with the 
Crown Prince Frederick, and his highhanded methods made him detested 
and abhorred to a degree that is now but faintly realized. 

For Part II Mr. Sontag uses the heading “Natural Allies, 1871-1894”. It 
is true that from time to time Bismarck was pleased to argue that England 
and Germany were natural allies, and occasionally British statesmen— 
Beaconsfield at the Berlin Congress, Salisbury in the late eighties, Rosebery 
for a moment in 1893 —were disposed to take the same line. But Mr. Sontag’s 
admirable and dispassionate narrative, which is not a dry diplomatic chron- 
icle but a spirited weaving together of internal and external policies in both 
countries, reveals that they were anything but “natural allies”, and that 
only when both happened to be piqued at the same time with France or 
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' Russia were they able to achieve some informal co-operation. Each was 
fearful of being used to pull the other's chestnuts out of the fire. Britain 
was reluctant to recognize Germany's colonial aspirations; and the latter, to 
bring London to reason, resorted to methods which often savored of black- 
mail. There is no doubt that German opinion became increasingly hostile 
to England and that the English were never able to understand the reasons 
for this. By 1894 both official and unofhcial relations between the two 
countries had lost even the outward semblance of cordiality. 

Not much imagination is required to see that Anglo-German relations 
since 1933 bear much resemblance to what they were in the days of Bis- 
marck, and not a few of Mr. Sontag's sentences apply pertinently to the 
present situation (March, 1939). “The English followed Bismarck's light- 
ning transformation of the map and of the German mind with mixed 
incredulity and disgust. Invariably, they were still trying to understand the 
move which he had just completed when his next move confronted them 
with a new inexplicable situation” (p. 79). “Each time Bismarck's trickery 
became obvious he relied on English military weakness to prevent hostile 
action, and on the gullibility of the London government for the possibility 
of renewed deception; each time England acted as he had foretold” (p. 88). 
To Treitschke, as to Hitler, “Jews, Catholics, socialists, and democrats were 
the enemies at home” (p. 326). But why go on? Not for a long time has 
the reviewer read a historical work which so brilliantly illuminates a con- 
temporary situation, and Mr. Sontag is to be congratulated on a dual 
achievement. 

The University of Chicago. BERNADOTTE E. SCHMITT. 
The Elgin-Grey Papers, 1846-1852. Edited with Notes and Appendices by 

Sir Artur G. DoucHrY, Late Dominion Archivist Emeritus. Four 

volumes. [Published by authority of the Secretary of State under the 

direction of the Acting Dominion Archivist.] (Ottawa: J. O. Patenaude. 

1937. Pp. xx, 1663.) 

Tue publication of the Elgin-Grey Papers is a concluding generous con- 
tribution of the late Dominion archivist at Ottawa to the service of 
Canadian history. We are once more reminded of the debt which students 
of Canadian history owe to Sir Arthur Doughty, untiring collector of 
documents, faithful servant in reminding his government of its duties 
towards Dominion historiography, and generous helper of all who sought 
‘his aid. IU health compelled Sir Arthur to relinquish at an early stage the 
task of editing these four volumes; to that may be attributed their two 
most serious defects—the inclusion, especially in volumes three and four, 
of much unnecessary material, and the reproduction, in spelling and 
punctuation, of many trivial flaws in the originals (or the typed copies), 
which, very markedly in punctuation, are a source of irritation to the 
reader. 
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Criticism of formal defects must not, however, be allowed to obscure 
the high importance of this correspondence for students of Canadian his- 
tory and British colonial policy. Here, not in official dispatches but in inti- 
mate and frank private letters, are the opinions of the governor-general who 
effectively introduced Canadian self-government and of the colonial secre- 
tary who co-operated with him in his work. Between January, 1847, and 
December, 1854, the Earl of Elgin put into practice what his father-in-law, 
Lord Durham, had asked for in his Report; and down to 1852 he had the 
astonishing good fortune to have at the colonial office, in Earl Grey, not 
merely a kinsman but a kindred spirit in political ideas. 

The letters illustrate, and quicken our interest in, all the great issues 
then at stake. Here may be seen Elgin at work, guessing as a novice at 
the errors of his predecessors and then moving with the ease and certainty 
of a master to the conclusion that colonial self-government was not a con- 
cession weakening to the empire but the secret of its future strength and 
continuance. In the same way, through the sharp struggle over the Re- 
bellion Losses Bill of 1849 and the Annexation movement of the same 
year, the correspondence furnishes a unique object lesson, worked out in 
detail, on the methods of securing real appeasement and of subduing, 
through cautious wisdom, the heats of provincial party strife. One is 
reminded, as one reads, how many of the later characteristic features of 
Canadian government manifested themselves under Elgin’s regime—among 
others, the innate conservatism of French-Canadian nationalism and the 
discovery that, whichever party was to prevail, its policy would be one of 
liberal-conservatism. | 

Space permits only a bare reference to the joint work of Elgin and 
Grey, as revealed in these letters, for the development of Canadian re- 
sources and of a more rational basis of friendship with the United States, 
founded on a saner tariff policy. The change of government in England in 
1852, which cost Grey his secretaryship, brought his fruitful co-operation 
with Elgin to an end, so that the latter’s culminating success in the 
Reciprocity Treaty with the United States in 1854 falls outside the limits 
of these letters. Nevertheless, students of economic relations between 
Canada and the United States will find in them an admirable introduction 
to the more decisive events of 1854. t 

The lasting impression, which not even the final volume and a half of 
unnecessary materials can blur or weaken, is that of a period full of 
difficulties, animosities, and errors, guided into success and happiness by 
one of the few “canny Scots” whose caution and good sense raised him to 
the heroic pitch. Nor will readers fail to see how much Grey's loyalty 
helped Elgin’s splendid sobriety, and how much the success of both states- 
men was due to the admirable political qualities of the colony which they 
helped to start on its career towards nationhood. 

University of Durham, England. J. L. Morison. 
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Quellen zur deutschen Politik Osterreichs, 1859-1866. Unter Mitwirkung 
von Oskar Scumip herausgegeben von HEINRICH RITTER VON SRBIK. 
Band V**, August, 1865-August, 1866. [Deutsche Geschichtsquellen 
des 19. Jahrhunderts.] (Oldenburg i. O.: Gerhard Stalling. 1938. Pp. 
xxvii, 1023. 76 M. for the whole volume.) 

How Francis Joseph and his advisers championed the federal system in 
Germany against the onslaughts of Prussianism, how the Gastein Conven- 
tion produced only a temporary calm before the storm, how the peace 
offensive of Mensdorff, the Austrian foreign minister, went down to defeat, 
how Bismarck and Italy forced Francis Joseph to begin the armament race, 
and finally how Austria’s debacle spelled the end of German Confederation— 
all this and more is seen, with a wealth of detail, in Professor Srbik’s last 
volume of documents upon Austria’s German policy from 1859 to 1866. 
(For reviews of the earlier volumes see the American Historical Review, 
XLI, 143; XLII, 539; XLII, 391.) 

In winding up the affairs of the refugee Frankfurt Diet, in August, 
1866, the last Austrian president asked the delegates to refrain from 
criticism and to leave a final judgment to history. Not for three generations 
was it possible to judge from a knowledge of the original documents. A 
Harvard study, Franz Joseph and Bismarck (1934), made the first such 
attempt. The documents are now generally accessible in this:admirable 
series just completed. | 

In this last volume about fifty new letters and memoranda from private 
archives add important facts to existing knowledge but do not alter previous 
conclusions. Much new light is thrown upon Mensdorff’s personality and 
upon that most zealous opponent of Bismarck, Baron Biegeleben, before 
whose mind, it now appears, hovered the vision of the revival of the Holy 
Roman Empire (No. 2939 surely represents Biegeleben's ideas). By con- 
trast, there is little new light upon Francis Joseph and none whatever upon 
those enigmatic characters, Esterhazy and Crenneville, who probably stood 
closer to the emperor than all others. 

Letters exchanged between Mensdorff and Richard Metternich, ambas- 
sador in Paris, now complete the picture of the ultra-secret negotiations 
with Napoleon IIT, leading to the much criticized treaty of June 12, 1866. 
Like Bismarck, the Austrians tried to turn Napoleon’s desires from the 
Rhineland to Belgium. Metternich suggested facilitating this change by 
transplanting the Belgian Coburgs to the throne of a neutral Rhine-West- 
phalian state (No, 2585). Thus these new documents support the reviewer’s 
contention that Austria did not offer German territory to France, whereas 
Sybel and Oncken have affirmed the contrary. l 

The texts are remarkably complete and accurate, but two of the “cor- 
rections” of dates, on page xxvii, are still incorrect (Nos. 2125, 2610); and 
the military arrangements of the Gablenz compromise (No. 2763) are, in 
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the reviewer's opinion, erroneously attributed to Bismarck and Abeken 
(note 1). In all probability, the enlarged version of article 5 was mainly 
the work of Roon or Moltke. It was later incorporated almost bodily in 
Bismarck’s famous reform proposals of June ro—a fact hitherto unnoticed— 
which, in turn, became the basis for the constitution of the German Empire. 

A final word upon the three thousand documents of the Srbik-Schmid 
collection must be one of praise for the magnitude of the achievement with 
such limited funds. One renounces the luxuries of adequate cross references 
and references to published works in order to have in print all the essential 
sources upon the diplomacy of Austria in the most decisive years of modern 
German history. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. CHESTER W. CLARK. 


Germans in the Cameroons, 1884-1914: A Case Study in Modern lm- 
pertalism. By Harry R. Rupin, Assistant Professor of History and 
Fellow of Pierson College, Yale University. [Yale Historical Publica- 
tions. ] (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1938. Pp. 456. $4.00.) 

Germany's First Bid for Colonies, 1884-1885: A Mové in Bismarck's Euro- 
pean Policy. By A. J. P. TayLor, Lecturer in History in the University 
of Manchester. [Studies in Modern History, University of Manchester.] 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. v, 103. $2.75.) 

THE first and more elaborate of these studies is the result of ten years’ 
research not only among all the relevant documents, including the archives 
of the German foreign office, happily then (1932-33) fully available, but on 
the very scene of the monograph itself, where officials, traders, planters, and 
natives were personally interviewed. One quarter of the book is devoted to 
excellent descriptions of the area and its explorations and to an account of 
the German occupation, the latter, somewhat marred by its inadequate 
treatment, due no doubt to its introductory character. The remaining three 
quarters contain the author’s essential and valuable contribution: a complete 
picture of the colonial administrative machinery with its motivating in- 
terests; a detailed description of the exploiting traders and planters, afford- 
ing a microcosm of this type of economic imperialism; and, finally, a well- 
documented study of every department of native life. A thorough, con- 
scientious, informative work, it contains much new material and leaves little 
of the subject unexplored. It is equipped with a good index and an annotated 

bibliography. 

The very thoroughness of the study is perhaps responsible for the unfor- 

tunate tendency of the author to generalize from this one example about 

all German colonial administration and to characterize it in a manner 
which the facts presented hardly appear entirely to justify. “My own: con- 
clusion is that Germany’s colonial accomplishments in thirty short years. 
constitute a record of unusual achievement and entitle her to a very high 
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rank as a successful colonial power” (p. 11). “I feel that if Germany had 
been allowed to continue as a colonial power, her civil rule would have 
compared favorably with the very best that the world knows today” (p. 
419). These unqualified statements, it must be noted, are deduced from a 
study of only one of Germany’s four former African colonies. Moreover, the 
author makes the following points regarding the Cameroons: it was “no 
economic asset . . . . required huge grants-in-aid and loans every year... 
never made Germany independent . . . for important raw material .. . never 
attracted large amounts of German capital . . . did not attract settlement 
by ... Germans” (p. 418). This list of failures makes it difficult to under- 
stand upon what the opinion of Germany’s “success” is based. Again, in 
regard to native administration, there was decided improvement, to be sure, 
after 1906, when Colonial Secretary Dernburg instituted his reforms. But 
it must be remembered that these years (1906-14) represent only seven out 
of thirty. Considering German colonial rule as a whole, in all the colonies, 
this reviewer heartily agrees with Mr. Rudin that it was unjustly’ maligned 
in 1919. It was, probably, no better and no worse than that of any other 
colonial power, conditions being equal. But she finds it difficult to endorse 
his enthusiasm. as evidenced in the above quotations. His own facts do not 
bear out- his conclusion. Among them are: “After 1888, there was scarcely 
a year without open hostilities in some part of the colony” (p. 307); in 
1914 the most important and advanced tribe was on the verge of rebellion, 
and the German authorities, “believing in prevention as well as in punishing 
what was regarded as high treason, had Manga Bell (the chief) executed” 
(p. 413). 

Mr. Taylor's book represents quite la approach to the’ subject: it 
describes the origin of the German colonial empire neither in Africa nor in 
Germany but only as a part of diplomacy. Essentially a study in interna- 
tional relations, it seeks to fit Bismarck’s colonial policy into the structure 
of contemporary European politics. Relying entirely upon a searching 
analysis of British, German, and French documents, the author illumines, 
as has never been done before, all aspects of Bismarck’s deliberately provoca- 
tive quarrel over “ownerless lands adjoining . . . British colonies” or lying 
“near British strategic routes” as a means of drawing closer to France, a 
quarrel resulting in the founding of the German colonial empire. 

As one follows Mr. Taylor’s lucid account, there can be no doubt of 
the soundness of his thesis, up to a certain point. Indeed his emphatic con- 
firmation of the purposefulness of Bismarck’s colonial policy is especially 
gratifying in view of the commonly repeated assertions that the chancellor 
“simply changed his mind” about colonies or was “pushed into” expansion 
overseas. These interpretations Mr. Taylor explicitly repudiates and cor- 
rectly so. On the other hand, however, it would seem that he presses his 
thesis somewhat too far when he claims that Bismarck’s foreign policy is the 
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sole explanation of the origin of Germany's colonial empire. To state that 
the “German colonies were the accidental by-product of an abortive Franco- 
German entente” (p. 6) is to tell only part of the story, a very Important 
part, to be sure, but to ignore Bismarck's long concern with the colonial 
question as one of commercial protection and his increasingly favorable 
response to colonial enthusiasts at home and abroad. 

An interesting introduction surveys later colonial disputes between Eng- 
land and Germany up to 1914 and suggests that the close relationship 
between the European situation and colonial questions continued after 
1884-85, a conclusion particularly significant in view of the present German 
demands. 

Columbia University. Mary E. Townsenp. 


Social and Economic History of Germany from William 11 to Hitler, 1888- 
1938: A Comparative Study. By W. F. Bruck, Visiting Professor and 
Research Scholar in the University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. With a Foreword by J. F. Rees. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1938. Pp. xv, 291. $4.50.) 

Proressor Bruck’s essay attempts an analysis rather than a narrative F 
the economic development of Germany during the last half century. It is 
distinguished by the relative detachment with which it succeeds in exploring ' 
economic structure, social policy, and ideology. Detachment, however, does 
not for Bruck mean absence of preconceptions. He is explicit in rejecting 
the classical theory of laissez-faire capitalism and the competitive price 
system as universally valid norms for measuring the facts of economic 
history. On the other hand he does not accept the Marxian dialectic. “It is 
not a question of individualism versus socialism, for both are inseparable 
parts of Economic Society and co-exist even if one is latent” (p. 23). In- 
dividual initiative must always exist, whether at the hands of a private 
entrepreneur, a bureaucrat, or a “leader”, and so must elements of planning. 
It is Bruck’s contention that the latter element has always predominated in 
German economic structure and ideology, except for : a brief stage of early 
industrialism (the early years of Bismarck). 

The main body of the essay is devoted to tracing the continuous de- 
velopment of planned economic structure through three recent stages: the 
era of finance capitalism under William II, the era of mixed enterprise 
during the World War and the Weimar Reich, and that of the Third Reich 
(which is regarded as still transitional), in which the state is dominant. 
‘Discussion of the latter two phases derives special cogency from the fact 
that Professor Bruck as organizer of the Cotton ‘Control Board during the 
war was intimately associated with men like Rathenau and Moellendorf, 
who formulated, in part in actuality and in part on paper, most of the 
economic structure of the present. The continuity of bureaucratic personnel 
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during the Weimar Reich is emphasized. The socialist governments after 
the war had no plans other than those which Rathenau and Moellendorf 
had devised, which they sought to reject. But Germany’s international posi- 
tion carried the regime steadily toward planned autarchy. Bruck describes 
in much detail how the continued development of cartels and the inter- 
penetration of banking and industrial capital, leading to rationalization, 
worked in the same direction. The growth of mixed enterprises, combining 
public and private capital and control in various proportions, brought a 
similar convergence. Germany became dominated by quasi-private economic 
structures which combined supply and demand functions. 

The only revolutionary feature of the Nazi regime is the coercive inter- 
vention of the state and party. State control is also exerted in various direc- 
tions through the monopoly either of supply or of demand and through the 
taxation system, which collects nearly half of the national dividend. The 
independent entrepreneur is being transformed virtually into a public func- 
tionary. Of these later developments Bruck is inclined to think that 
Nazi ideology is an effect rather than a cause. The economic goals and 
most of the structures had already developed, with the exception of invest- 
ment control, of which more might have been made. Some elements were 
borrowed directly from Soviet Russia. Bruck views the budgetary and 
agricultural policies of the Third Reich with most concern. 

Thus Bruck does not regard the Third Reich as having rescued Ger- 
many from a communist menace, or as the triumph of finance capitalism, or 
as the destruction of a promising movement toward labor democracy, but 
as the logical, though not final, development of German ideas and institu- 
tions. Although the book is difficult to read, it is a revealing study from 
the standpoint of what Hobson calls “reformed capitalism figuring as 
disinterested expertism”. 

Wellesley College. LeLanND H. Jenxs. 


An Economic History of Modern Britain: Machines and National Rivalries, 
1887-1914, with an Epilogue, 1914-1929. By J. H. CLAPHAM, Vice- 
Provost of King’s College and Professor of Economic- History. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. 
xiv, 577. $7.00.) 

More than thirty years ago Professor Clapham planned an economic 
history of Great Britain during the nineteenth century; more than twenty 
years ago the plan was drawn up in some detail. The first volume of the 
_ Economic History of Modern Britain appeared in 1926, the second in 1932, 
and this third and concluding volume in 1938. Laus Deo says Professor 
Clapham as he finishes the preface of the last volume, and all students of 
English economic history re-echo the sentiment, though with quite different 
feelings from his own. 


~ 
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Professor Clapham’s plan called for a work on a fairly large scale, run- 
ning from 1820 to 1914, with an epilogue which was at first intended to 
cover the decade from 1914 to 1924. The work of statisticians on wages and 
prices was to be used as a constant check upon the familiar historical legend. 
As far as possible the story was to be made quantitative. The “dimension 
of things” was to be made clear, or at least an attempt was to be made to 
offer dimensions in place of blurred masses of unspecified size. As a balance 
to the unreality of generalized statistical statement the special fortunes of 
individual industries and of different localities were to be surveyed con- 
stantly. 

How have these purposes been carried out? The finished work covers 
1685 pages of text, forming a storehouse of facts from which even the 
specialist in English economic history may draw new information on almost 
any point. For no country or period is there available in a single work so 
complete a set of figures by which the dimension of things can be gauged 
in matters of population, wages, prices, the size of factories, the amount of 
power in use, the volume of trade, and other mensurable quantities. Prices, 
wages, fluctuations in the volume of trade, and unemployment are kept 
steadily before the reader as essential factors in the light of which the state 
of the development of British economic and social life may be judged. 
(For reviews of the earlier volumes see the American Historical Review, 
XXXII, 863; XXXVIII, 753.) 

The detailed studies of agriculture, electricity, rubber, the internal com- 
bustion engine, special steels, building, coal mining, the chemical trades, 
textiles? artificial silk, joint-stock amalgamations, international agreements, 
trade unions, the railroads, the post office and the telephone, the wireless 
and the air, and many other topics. which occupy chapters m to vi of this 
volume show how steadily Professor Clapham has been true to his purpose 
of presenting the individual as a balance to the general. The two final 
chapters, on the economic activities of the state and on life and labor in 
industrial Britain, provide a more general view of this activity in terms of 
politics, business, and society as a whole. 

In all this occupation with measuring, weighing, reporting, and ascer- 
taining the exact fact there is‘cold comfort for the economic determinist 
and little regard for the economic theorist. Clapham is not concerned with 
proving that economic developments determine history and apparently even 
less in testing “economic laws” in the light of economic actualities. To the 
mind of this reviewer Clapham writes “economic history” as history and 
endeavors to do neither more nor less than to show wie es dió 
gewesen ist. 

In view of the greatness of Brose: Clapham’s achievement it may 
seem ungracious to register any critical comment. It is to be regretted that 
he persisted in his decision not to append a formal bibliography. Many 
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pages of the book make extremely difficult reading. To some it will seem 
that the facts he uses are often distillates from the Economist and com- 
mittee Reports rather than the actual experience of the market place, the 
factory, or the board room. In certain chapters there seems to be too much 
complacency with things as they are, a confidence, implied in such terms 
as “no organic disease in the British economy”, that in all the ups and 
downs of affairs things are very well with the British people. 

Some students have expressed the view that in this storehouse of knowl- 
edge there is evident no pattern of development, no guiding thread to make 
the whole process intelligible. Perhaps, of course, this is because there is no 
pattern, no thread in the actuality of the modern world. Yet it may be that 
these critics have missed the implications of Professor Clapham's robust 
optimism. The pattern is the world as it is, a good world indeed. 

The epilogue to this third volume surveys the years from 1914 into 
the 1930's. Covering less than fifty pages, it is necessarily less factual than 
the other sections of the book, but ‘it is packed with some of the most 
provocative thought and some of the most illuminating observations of the 
whole three volumes. 

University of Illinois.  * Freperick C. Drerz. 


The Captains and the Kings depart: Journals and Letters of Reginald, 
Viscount Esher. Edited by OLiver, Viscount Ester. Two volumes, 1910- 
1915, and 1916-1930. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1938. Pp. viii, 
307; ix, 315. $7.50.) 


THESE two volumes—which continue the Journals and Letters of 


Reginald, Viscount Esher (to 1910), published in 1934—furnish an indis- ` 


pensable, albeit fragmentary, contribution to the inner history of Great 
Britain during the prewar period and of the British part in the World War. 
What is set before us is particularly welcome, since Lord Esher’s papers, 
relating to the years 1914-1919, have been deposited under seal in the 
British Museum till 1981. 

The late Lord Esher (1852-1930) was a unique Pate! well born, edu- 
cated at Eton and Cambridge, intelligent, fine looking, he was on terms of 
intimacy with four sovereigns and with the leading political and military 


figures of the time. While his aim seems to have been to employ such , 


talents and influence as he possessed for the good of his country, he sought 
in general to work behind the scenes and to avoid publicity. That may be 
the reason why Mr. Lloyd George in the sixth volume of his Memoirs 
calls him an “intriguer”. An indication of the candor of the editor is the 
fact that he includes some prophesies of his father which were not realized, 
among them occasional predictions that the war might be lost and that 
Foch would never reach the highest command because he was a Jesuit. 
During the‘ course of his career Esher refused many important posts, 
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chief among them the offices of secretary of state for war and viceroy of ` 
India. One disputed point must be mentioned. It is usually asserted, among 
others by the editor, that Lord Esher declined the under-secretaryship of 
war in 1900. But Lord Midleton (formerly Mr. St. John Brodrick), in 
his recently published Records and Reactions, states that shortly after his 
appointment as secretary of war in 1900 he “had a most pressing letter 
from Esher, offering himself as Permanent Under-Secretary at the War 
Office” and assuring Brodrick “of his best support in inaugurating a new 
system”. He further alleges that Esher never forgave him for refusing and 
procured his dismissal in 1903. It seems more in accordance with Esher’s 
character to assume that his motive was not revenge but his desire to 
eliminate the office of commander in chief, which Brodrick wanted to retain. 

Space will not permit of a summary of the revealing entries in the 
writer's journals, letters, and records of important conversations with per- 
sonages of note. His characterizations are vivid and penetrating, his reflec- 
tions those of a thoughtful, high-minded gentleman. While he may be a bit 
dazzled by the glamor of royalty, his views on current problems are shrewd 
and reasonable, the views of one fully alive to the trends of the time. 

The University of Michigan. ARTHUR Lyon Cross. 


Robert Laird Borden: His Memoirs. Edited and with a Preface by Henry 
Bornen. With an Introduction by Arthur Meighen. Two volumes. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xvii, 542; vil, 543-1001. 
$12.50.) 

Roserr Laird Borden has secured for himself a place in Canadian history 
comparable with those of Sir John Macdonald and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
He will be remembered as the leader whose persistent courage in the hard 
work of leadership of the Conservative party led to the defeat in 1911 of 
the Laurier ministry on the issue of reciprocity; who was foiled in his 
‘effort to give naval aid to Britain by the shortsighted: spirit of revenge 
exhibited by Laurier and his supporters in 1912-13; who secured for a 
time a united government to carry conscription when he became con- 
vinced that only thus could Canada play her fair part in the Great War; 
and who in the negotiations by which hostilities were terminated stood 
forward with complete success as the protagonist of the assertion of the 
equality in status of the Dominions and the United Kingdom. He will also 
be honorably associated with the effort to bring to a close the laxity in the 
handling of public funds and the defects of the civil service system; it is 
significant that in 1919 he failed to secure legislation (p. 977) which would 
have placed purchasing for the government on a satisfactory footing and 
prevented the recurrence of such scandals as those which marked the 
' beginning of the war, until he himself took matters up and secured the 
establishment of a purchasing commission (pp. 492 f.). 
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Borden’s memoirs are a solid achievement, a painstaking and essentially 
accurate and well-weighed record of important events. They show every 
effort to be fair to those in his own party with whom he had difficulties. 
If he is severe on the demerits of Sir S. Hughes, he had unquestionably 
the fullest grounds for such action, and the only surprising matter was 
- that he tolerated so long his vagaries, insubordination, and lack of judg- 
ment. It was only later that he learned that Hughes’s tactlessness was one 
of the serious causes of the failure of French Canada to play her part in 
recruiting; it will be remembered that the tragic failure of Britain in regard 
to Irish enlistment arose from a like cause, lack of vision and of any at- 
tempt to meet the susceptibilities of people whose racial outlook was not 
British. Though himself British, Borden is far from regarding either 
British permanent officials or ministers with excessive complaisance, and 
he justly stresses the amazing fact that the war cabinet committee which 
was set up in June, 1918, gained no inkling from the experts whom they 
examined that there was any chance of winning the war that year. His 
own attitude in war matters was to support General Currie in his efforts 
to keep the Canadian forces together, and in this he was successful. His 
criticism of the Passchendaele episode (p. 810) is interesting, but he does 
not seem to have borne in mind the grave reasons arising out of the condi- 
tion of the French army which imposed’ on the British commander in chief 
the necessity of undertaking the operation. That it was too long protracted, 
after it had become clear that weather conditions must render further 
progress impossible, may be admitted. His eulogy of the care taken by the 
Canadian forces to strengthen their positions is just, but he is hardly quite 
fair in reproaching the British commander, who was the victim of the 
German attack in March, 1918; as Mr. Duff Cooper has shown, prime 
responsibility rested with the British cabinet, which required Sir D. Haig 
to take over more of the French line and refused to send him sufficient 
reinforcements to enable him to hold the extended line in full strength. 

We learn that Borden favored the proposal of General Smuts (pp. 
goo-902) to convert the governor general into a personal representative of 
the king only, a project delayed until it won approval at the Imperial 
Conference of 1926. It is an interesting conjecture whether he would not ` 
himself have desired to hold the office; it is clear that if political conditions 
had permitted, he would gladly have accepted the offer of the ambassador- 
ship at Washington; in either event he would certainly have escaped the 
devastating pressure of overwork and political worries which overcame 
even his strength and drove him to resignation. There is abundant evidence 
that the labors imposed on a prime minister in Canada are. far too heavy 
and that much more delegation of authority is essential. On his difficulties 
with his opponents Borden writes with wise restraint, but it is impossible 
not to feel sympathy with him in many cases, and it will always be a matter 
for lasting regret that Sir Wilfrid Laurier allowed his deference to what 
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he believed was the voice of Quebec to prevent him from forming a coali- 
tion with Borden and from adding to the war effort of Canada the impetus 
of his personal magnetism, a quality denied his upright but somewhat too 
rigid rival. But it is to the great credit of the Dominion that it could 
produce two such worthy sons. One minor point may be noted, for it was 
symptomatic of what was to come in 1936. It took the repeated admonitions 
(p. 989) of Borden to induce the prince of Wales to refrain from gratifying 
his desire to play golf on Sunday, though he knew well that this must 
offend the religious feeling of many of his future subjects. 
University of Edinburgh. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


Italy at the Paris Peace Conference. By Rent ALsrecuT-CarrIÉé. [The 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1938. Pp. xiv, 575. $5.25.) 

Italy's Foreign and Colonial Policy, 1914-1937. By MaxwexL H. H. Ma- 
CARTNEY and PauL Cremona. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1938. Pp. vii, 353. $3.00.) 

Amonc the governments of the major European powers the Italian has 
been the least generous with scholars in regard to the publication of diplo- 
matic documents. Time was, back in the days of the wicked liberal regime 
before the World War, when libri verdi of varying degrees of candor and 
completeness could be counted on to appear every so often. This was par- 
ticularly true in the eighties and nineties. Since the war, however, this 
practice has been abandoned, much to the discomfort of writers on recent 
diplomatic history. It has been rumored for a number of years that the 
Fascist government was on the point of issuing its counterpart to the great 
collections of documents published by Germany, Russia, Austria, Great 
Britain, France, and the United States. But thus far nothing has been seen 
of any such compilation, and its eventual appearance now seems more than 
doubtful. 

All of which makes the task of the historian of recent Italian foreign 
policy far from easy. For this reason Dr, Carrié is entitled not only to our 
particular thanks for essaying to write a scholarly work on Italy’s role at 
the Peace Conference but to our praise for doing the job in such com- 
mendable fashion. He has made use of whatever material was available at 
the time he wrote. Since then several pertinent books have been published 
such as Aldrovandi Marescotti’s Guerra diplomatica and Nuovi ricordi e 
frammenti di diario, Senator Crespi’s Alla difesa d'Italia in guerra e a 
Versailles, and Lloyd George’s Memoirs of the Peace Conference. These 
firsthand accounts will be found to amplify Dr. Carrié’s narrative though 
not to alter his conclusions. 

In reality his book covers more than its title would indicate, for it com- 
mences with an indispensable chapter on the Treaty of London and con- 
tinues down through the Treaty of Rapallo in 1920. The author maintains 
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throughout a judicious temper, free from moral or partisan bias. His style, 
if not distinguished, is readable, clear, and concise. He has illustrated his 
narrative with numerous maps, and in the appendix (some too hundred 
pages in length) he gives the text of forty-nine documents, all in English. 
Altogether he has covered the field so adequately that it will hardly be 
worth anyone's while to do it again except in the unlikely event that future 
revelations alter his conclusions materially. 

Macartney and Cremona's book was conceived along quite different 
lines and makes no pretense to exhaustive and definitive scholarship. Mr, 
Macartney was for. many years the Rome correspondent of the London 
Times, while Dr. Cremona served in a like capacity for the Christian 
Science Monitor until last year, when he was suddenly ordered out of the 
country by the Fascist authorities for reasons that have never been satis- 
factorily explained. This volume is not, however, a typical example of the 
breezy exposés dashed off by foreign correspondents in answer to some pub- 
lisher’s prayer for a timely book full of astounding revelations and juicy 
gossip. The authors enjoy the obvious advantage of having witnessed a 
large part of what they describe, though their work is in no sense a series 
of recollections. It is a well-balanced, well-informed, and, on the whole, 
impartial narrative. It is not profound, it sometimes seems to be flat and 
indiscriminating, but by and large it is reliable. No other work covers the 
same ground in as satisfactory a manner: Professor Salvemini’s admirable 
and occasionally impassioned Mussolini Diplomate covers a more restricted 
period, while Miss Currey’s Italian Foreign Policy is naively pro-Fascist. 
The authors conclude that a clash between Italy and Great Britain in the 
Mediterranean seems inevitable. Recent events, however, have virtually 
dispelled the possibility of the Rome-Islam Axis, which they discuss in 
their closing paragraphs. 

Council on Foreign Relations. Ropert GALE WooLBERT. 


The Arab Awakening: The Story of the Arab National Movement. By 


Grorce Anronrus. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1939. 

Pp. xi, 471. $3.00.) 

Tuts is a timely book which may have considerable influence on the 
course of historical developments in the Arab world. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to the knowledge of the rise of Arab nationalism and to that ob- 
scure historical episode, the Arab Revolt. It contains documentary and 
source materials which have never been published before. Furthermore 
the author, a Christian Arab of Palestine, sympathetic to the Arab nation- 


: atist movement, writes of this phenomenon from intimate acquaintance 


with Arab leaders whose “written records he has checked against their 
verbal accounts. There is much information in his book which Western 
students cannot readily find elsewhere. 

In the first part of his volume the author deals with the historical back- 
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ground of Arab nationalism. He gives the mise en scéne clearly, briefly, 
interestingly, describing the Arabs and their world under Turkish domina- 
tion with the resulting discontents and the increasing sense of cultural unity. 
He then proceeds to explain the immediate background of the revolt. His 
book contains more details about the Arab nationalistic and revolutionary 
clubs and societies than are to be found anywhere else except in an obscure 
publication printed by the Turks in 1916. This account clarifies much in the 
background of the revolt that was obscure. 

Mr. Antonius writes of his people’s struggle to attain national freedom 
and unity with a restraint and discernment which are highly commendable. 
Few nationalistic historians have written with as much objectivity. Never- 
theless, he does tend to exaggerate certain matters and to gloss over others, 
for it is inevitable that he should see the historical developments during 
the war years through the eyes of the Arab nationalists from whom he 
gathered much of his valuable data. 

He rather overemphasizes the effect of the British promises to Sharif 
Hussein upon the Arab soldiers in the Turkish armies and upon the civilian 
population of Palestine and Syria. I lived in Palestine and Syria, behind the 
Turkish lines, continuously from the spring of 1915 to that of 1917, and it 
is my belief that the attitude of the Arabs during the war years was largely 
due to the treatment meted out to them by the Turks together with the 
utter misery of the Arab masses resulting largely from the Allied blockade— 
misery for which the Turks were solely blamed. The author implies that 
the Turks “found themselves fighting in the midst of a decidedly hostile 
population” while the British were received “everywhere with demon- 
strations of welcome” principally because of the McMahon commitments 
to Hussein. It is my considered judgment that such was the case largely 
because of the intolerable conditions in Syria and Palestine between 1913 
and 1918. 

In dealing with the postwar settlement Mr. Antonius points out that 
“the Quai d’Orsay went so far as to believe that the proposal to hold an 
inquiry [the International Commission on Mandates in Turkey] on the 
spot was nothing less than a piece of Foréign Office intrigue calculated to 
eliminate the claims of France to a protectorate”; but he does not mention 
that the cause of this distrust on the part of the French lay in the things 
done by the British and Arabs in Syria during 1918 and 1919. An official 
dispatch sent by me on October 5, 1918, from Damascus, when: I was 
American Military Observer with the British forces in Palestine and Syria, 
reveals some of the reasons for the Jack of confidence of the French in their 
allies, the British and the Sherifian Arabs. The following is a paraphrasing 
of the pertinent parts of the dispatch: 


There has been imposed on the inhabitants of the Syrian hinterland a 
Sherifian government with British aid and permission. Hussein has been 
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proclaimed king of Syria by Sherifian agents. A Sherifian government set 
up at Beirut seems to have been prearranged by the Mecca agents with or 
without British assent. A French political officer, Captain Coulondre, in- 
forms me that in his judgment it was not right to force a Sherifian govern- 
ment on Syria by a trick. He states that the imposition of a Sherifian gov- 
ernment on the Christians of Mount Lebanon will not be tolerated by 
France. 


F 


The author makes no mention of the anti-French propaganda dis, 
seminated in Syria between October, 1918, and July, 1919. Nor does he 
speak of the fact that during the summer of 1919 the British turned over 
military equipment of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force to the Arabs. At 
the time observers thought this was an arming of the Arabs against the 
French. No doubt Mr. Antonius was not acquainted with some of these 
facts and conséquently failed to understand the suspicions of the French 
in regard to thevaims of the British and the Arabs. 

Concerning the “King-Crane report” he does not mention and is prob- 
ably ignorant of the existence of a minority report favorable to Zionism 
which was submitted to the American Peace Commissioners at Paris and 
accepted by them as a basis for their subsequent policy. 

Even opponents must admire the generous and understanding way in 
which Mr. Antonius deals with the Arab-Zionist controversy at a time when 
passions on both sides are running full tide. Arabs and Zionists would do 
well to study critically and with an open mind this illuminating volume. _ 

University of New Hampshire. WILLIAM YALE. 


The Scandinavian States and the League of Nations. By S. SHEPARD JONES, 
Director, World Peace Foundation, Boston. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press; New York: American Scandinavian Foundation. 1939. Pp. 
xiii, 298. $3.00.) 

ANYONE conversant with the League's manifold activity in the twenties 
and early thirties knew that the Scandinavian aspect of the story was im- 
portant enough to warrant a special treatise sometime, for what may be 
termed the small states’ policy in the League was best crystallized in the 
outlook and activities of the Scandinavian group. Yet no one, perhaps, ex- 
pected to see a treatise on the subject so soon. It is true that. the limits of 
the present study are somewhat rigidly set. But within those limits Dr. 
Jones has made a conscientious study of his subject, and he presents a con- 
tribution both objective and substantial. 

His chief concern is less with the activities of Scandinavians in the work 
of the League than' with the attitudes taken by the governments and the 
delegations of the three Northern states toward the fundamental principles 
and the organization of the League. His exposition will serve especially the 
student of the political machinery of the League and of international organ- 
ization generally. It is told, however, from the Scandinavian rather than: 
from the Genevan end—hence it does not always stop to suggest how the 
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Scandinavian effort on any particular sector fitted into the total picture at 
Geneva. There is deliberate exclusion also, save only incidentally, of the 
material on Scandinavian participation in the technical and humanitarian 
activities of the League—unfortunately so perhaps, since these subjects are 
less adaptable for a separate book, minus the central core of the present one. 

The author’s documentation is very full throughout. He is thoroughly 
at home in the voluminous records of the League and has used extensively 
the parliamentary debates, the instructions to delegations, and other gov- 
ernment publications generally of the three Northern kingdoms. He is 
conversant also with the secondary literature but inclined to cite it a bit 
indiscriminately in the first chapter or two—Beales, for example, is quoted 
several times, but never with any indication that the Scandinavian part of 
his story is sketchy and not always reliable. In a work to be used primarily 
for reference the index (compiled by another hand) is hardly adequate. 

There is no attempt to carry the story beyond 1936, save incidentally. 
But as the League has since been relegated to a very inferior position, Dr. 
Jones’s study has a certain final quality. There will be no need for another 
book in English on the Scandinavian conception of League principles and 
practice as we knew them before the Ethiopian War and sanctions, 

New York University. Oscar J. FALNEs 


The Government of the Soviet Union. By SamuzL N. Harper. (New York: 

D. Van Nostrand Company. 1938. Pp. xviii, 204. $1.25.) 

In this book Professor Harper essays the far-ranging task of depicting 
“the functioning of Bolshevism”. The success he has achieved has been 
made possible by his peculiarly wide knowledge of the material and by his 
_ special technique. Apart from three introductory chapters, which are 
strongly high-lighted, he has not attempted to bring the subject into any 
particular focus. Rather, his own objective analysis is subtly blended with 
that which “is claimed”. For the general reader the result may be some- 
‘what blurred, an effect heightened by the use of familiar terms “with 
meanings often different from those associated with the same words when 
applied to western parliamentary systems”. 

Thus, terms such as “soviet democratism” and “democratic centralism” 
recur frequently but are nowhere brought into clear relation with the 
“ruling position” of the Party, enshrined in the new constitution itself. 
Nor does the discussion of “the strict discipline enforced by the Party over 
its members” convey the full flavor of “intra-party democracy” carried by 
Pravda’s statement that “cowardly neutrality” of party leaders at party elec- 
tions “attests failure to understand party democracy” and neglect of their 
“task”, which is “to assist” the election “by secret ballot” of “the most 
worthy communists, those most devoted to the Central Committee” (Pravda, 
April 27, 1937). 


Similarly, discussion of the labor unions ignores Pravda’s sharp con- 
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trast between “schools of communism”, whose function it is to increase 
output, and “counter-revolutionary” trade-unionism, which seeks to improve 
labor conditions. With more justice “socialized wage” does duty for prosaic 
words—parks and playgrounds, museums and public libraries, clinics, nurs- 
ing service, and free education—because of the Soviet “principle that the 
leisure time should be organized”. Thinnest is the treatment of finance, 
which neglects the relation of the Five Year Plans to the problem of capital 
accumulation and scants the fact that private capital receives its return from 
the profits of public enterprise. 

Much of the actual “functioning of Bolshevism” may indeed be worked 
out by the careful reader from the material brought together in this book. 
Yet the employment of a vocabulary not to be found in our standard dic- 
tionaries and the general lack of focus, with its resultant double vision, are 
reflected in numerous contradictions which one might wish “liquidated”. 
However, as “Stalin said in 1934 . . . ‘Is it contradictory? Yes, it is con- 
tradictory. But this contradiction is a living thing and completely reflects 
Marxian dialectics”.” i 

Brooklyn College. ' l Jesse D. CLARKSON. 


My Austrie. By Kurr Scuuscunicc. With an Introduction by Dorothy 
Thompson. Translated from the German by John Segrue. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1938. Pp. xxxviii, 308, vi. $3.00.) 

The Last Five Hours of Austria. By Eucene Lennuorr, Former Editor 
of the Vienna “Telegraph”. With an Introduction by Paul Frischauer. 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 1938. Pp. xxi, 269. $2.50.) 

Die Wahrheit über Osterreich. By Gumo Zernarro. (New York: Alliance 
Book Corporation, Longmans, Green and Company. 1938. Pp. 331. 
$3.25.) 

Ein Staat stirbt: Osterreich, 1934-38. By Grorc Wieser. (Paris: Editions 
Nouvelles Internationales. 1938. Pp. 189.) 

THE ever-growing literature on the passing of Austria is not, properly 
speaking, historical. Its authors have been too closely connected with the 
recent dramatic events to maintain a detached point of view. All of them 
try to show the justice of their own outlook and activity. This is quite 
natural when we observe that even writers remote from the Austrian scene 
have lost their objectivity under the shocks of Hitler’s brutal aggression. _ 

Of the first three books listed above Chancellor Schuschnigg's is the 
only serious historical document. It was originally published in Vienna in 
November, 1937, and it covers events until the early sumimer of that year. 
Schuschnigg tries to show the necessity of his and Dollfuss’s dictatorships 
and their accomplishments. In doing this he does not positively distort facts 
but simply omits the other side of the story. As an ardent Austrian of the 
old type, as a firm Roman Catholic playing with the dream of the Habsburg 
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restoration, he does not perceive the real historical forces of the periodiand 
the fundamental fact that without the support of the Austrian working 
class, which in its organized form he and his colleagues intentionally de- 
stroyed, there was not the smallest possibility of successfully confronting 
the enormous military and economic forces of the ‘Nazis. Yet for the re- 
construction of the last period of the disintegrating Habsburg traditions the 
work of the chancellor is important to any student of recent history. It is 
also a significant document in showing the unbridgable- chasm between 
the Marxist and the orthodox clerical ideologies. A 

LennhofP's book contains picturesque and highly colored:anecdotes of the 
last hours of Austria, showing indirectly how naive and unprepared the 
regime was for its ultimate crisis. The introduction by Paul Frischauer 
is worthy of careful reading because it describes with unpremeditated humor 
the desperate:and hopeless efforts during the last months to create a popu- 
lar Austrian patriotism, which had been nonexistent since the disappearance 
of the Habsburg structure. 

One gets the same impression from the volume by Mr. Zernatto, who 
used to be the general secretary of the Vaterlándische Front, an organization 
lamentably inadequate to stop the unity and brutal attack of the Nazis. His 
description of a ball given by this organization on the eve of Berchtesgaden ’ 
shows us the fashionable and gemütlich society of Vienna literally dancing 
its dance of death. 

The fourth volume listed is of different character. Georg Wieser, former 
collaborator of Otto Bauer and now an exile in Paris, gives his own Marxist 
interpretation of the past four years. He is somewhat biased by his own 
viewpoint and sometimes uses uncritically the old and venerated dialectic 
formulas, but he has a sharp eye for the existing economic and social realities 
and demonstrates convincingly how the whole regime was built “in a 
- vacuum”; how two thirds of the population consisted of confirmed pan- 
German Nazis and Social Democrats; how the illegal workers’ movement 
continued after February, 1934; how nothing serious was done to reconcile 
the workers with the new regime; how the planned plebiscite of Schusch- 
nigg would have been as farcical (though not so distorted) as the subsequent 
plebiscite of Hitler; how even the hours of disaster could not induce the 
regime to make-a compromise with the workers in a common defensive 
front. Of course, Mr. Wieser has no realization of the fact that the ‘rigid 
class-war doctrine of the Marxist Socialists was an important factor in the 
maturation of the Austrian tragedy. 

Oberlin College. ` Oscar Jászi. 


Mediterranean Cross-Currents. By Marcrer Bovert. Translated from the 
German by Louisa Marie Sieveking. (New York: Oxford Untversity 
Press. 1938. Pp. 451. $5.00.)- 
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-The Mediterranean in Politics. By Exizamera Monroe. (Ibid. Pp. ix, 259. 
$2.50.) 

‘A MORE strategic moment for surveys and analyses of Mediterranean 
problems than that selected by the authors of these two studies could rarely 
have been found. Even though political relationships in the Mediterranean 
area were already assuming new forms while the two volumes were still in 
the press, neither their timeliness nor their utility to students of international 
politics has been seriously: diminished on that account. 

As a guide to current problems Miss Boveri’s work, much the longer of 
the two, is considerably the less important. In attempting to show that 
present problems are but historic outgrowths, she has devoted the greater 
part of her undertaking to a résumé of the entire past of Mediterranean 
lands. In this her conscientious study of historical literature is more appar- 
ent than. her perception and grasp of all of the implications inherent in 
contemporary crosscurrents in the Mediterranean. Miss Boveri has per- 
mitted herself considerable indulgence in antiquarian items, anecdotes, and 
descriptive scenes, sometimes to the confusion of chronology; but she has 
done particularly well with geographical relationships and so has provided a 
good deal ‘of perspective for recent developments. The numerous sketch 
maps throughout the book :and the more general map of the Mediterranean 
basin at the end of the volume unfortunately are not nearly as illuminating 
as they would have been had they contained more detail and had the sketch 
maps been consistent in the use of points of the compass. 

Rather in contrast with Miss Boveri’s “cross-currents”, Miss Monroe has 
addressed herself with laudable success to a discussion of the factors, tangible | 
and intangible, in present-day Mediterranean politics. Even though new 
political alignments were already emerging as the book was finished, the 
author’s analysis of fundamental national interests and international rela- 
tionships will have practical applications as long as present methods of com- 
munication and transportation endure. Miss Monroe hasa fine conception 
of the extent to which the Mediterranean is essential to each of the European 
powers, especially to Great Britain and Italy. She believes that the vital 
interests of these two powers have one thing in common—peace. On this 
ground she regards the Anglo-Italian Agreement as having been fully justi- 
fied and considers the greatest hope for European peace to lie in the extent 
to which Great Britain and Italy may be able to accommodate their aims to 
other’s needs. The prospect for peace, even before Munich, the new Drang 
nach Osten, and ‘the recent Mediterranean manifestations of the Rome- 
Berlin Axis, she did not regard as particularly bright, principally because 
she is uncertain that the logic of Italy’s position has been fully compre- 
hended' by the Italian dictatorship, for which she had no high opinion. 
Perhaps because it would have taken her beyond her specific theme, she 
has not mentioned the probability that Italy’s uncertain “darting hither 
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and thither” may be due less to an improper estimate of the relationships of 
the various powers in the Mediterranean than to the greater difficulty of 
determining accurately Italy’s position relative to the European situation as 
a whole. There are few points in the book, however, with which-the re- 
viewer would wish to take exception, whether the author is dealing with the 
North African littoral, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, the islands, or the European 
lands bordering on the Mediterranean. All are treated with admirable 
objectivity and detachment and with a thorough appreciation of the various 
kinds of factors which enter into the making of national policies in the 
third decade of the twentieth century. 

The two books in many ways are E and, taken together 
in the order in which they are reviewed, provide as complete a textbook of 
European aims, interests, and strategy in the Mediterranean as ordinarily 
would be desired by a student of international politics. There are some 
shortcomings common to both: it is striking, for instance, that neither 
author seems clearly to have understood the treaty position f the Suez 
Canal—a point of considerable relevance, naturally, to any study of Med- 
iterranean strategy. There is no doubt, however; as to the essential sound- 
ness of both volumes. This is attested in part by the extent to which the 
views of the two: authors already prove to have been prophetic. Both works 
deserve prominent places on the library shelves of foreign offices. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. Hatrorp L...Hoskins. 


Parliamentary Government in England: A Commentary. By Haro. J. 

Lasxr. (New York: Viking- Press. 1938. Pp. 383. $3.50.) 

The British Constitution, By H. R. G. Greaves. (New York: Macmillan 

Company. 1938. Pp. 296. $2.50.) 

These two books have much in common besides their subject matter and 
year of publication. They both come from the London School of Eco- 
nomics, in which Mr. Laski is a professor.and Mr. Greaves a lecturer. They 
start from the same postulates and arrive at substantially the same con- 
clusions. It is not unfair to Mr. Greaves to say that on every issue of any 
importance he stands squarely with his more distinguished colleague, to 
whom his book is dedicated. 

The authors concur in the opinion that fie British constitution has 
worked in the past not because of any inherent virtues of form or of any ' 
innate political genius of the British people but because those who. have 
worked it have been agreed on fundamentals—“so' fundamentally at one”, 
to quote Lord Balfour, “that they can: safely afford. to bicker; and so sure 
of their own moderation that they are not dangerously disturbed by the 
never-ending din of political conflict”. Our authors attribute this funda- 
mental unity to the dominance of what, in their view, was essentially. a 
single class in the community, the owners of the means of production. They 
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share the belief that this unity has been disrupted and that the constitution 
is not likely to work successfully in a social crisis such as would arise if a 
victorious Labor party should seriously set about carrying out a socialist 
program, for the proletarian-capitalist cleavage of today is radically different 
in character from the old interparty “bickerings” among members of the 
ruling property class, “family quarrels” Mr. Laski calls them. Whigs and 
Tories, Liberals and Conservatives, disputed as to how a social-economic 
system which both accepted without question should be worked. The Labor 
party and the Conservative party are contending over whether it should be 
worked at all. What Bagehot dreaded and pronounced fatal to parlia- 
mentary: government has come to pass: the poor are arrayed against the 
rich. With. unity of social purpose gone, the sense of security and the 
tolerance which it breeds have been undermined, and these were essential 
to the successful working of the constitution in the past. 

Messrs. Laski and Greaves show more absorbing interest in the future 
of the constitution than did the earlier writers with whom they are likely to 
be compared—Walter Bagehot in his English Constitution, Sidney Low in 
The Governance of England, and Ramsay Muir in How Britain is Gov- 
erned, for.examples. Their gaze is never withdrawn for long from that 
supreme crisis to which, they think, the British constitution is moving. They 

represent a socialist approach to the constitution even more obviously than 
- Bagehot represents a mid-Victorian Liberal or Muir a postwar Liberal ap- 
proach. Distortion of the past resulting from present-mindedness is a theme 
not unknown to the student of historiography. A reading of these books 
suggests reflection upon what future-mindedness may do to the present. In 
justice to Mr. Laski, however, it should be said that he has avowedly limited 
his commentary to those aspects of the working of the constitution “which 
are most relevant to the pressing problems of our time”. Looking forward 
to the coming crisis, our authors see an ominous portent in the Ulster crisis 
of 1913-14, in which means of thwarting the will of the sovereign parliament 
were considered, short of armed resistance though with the thought of 
ultimate armed resistance always in men’s minds. Similar means may well 
be resorted to, so our authors think, by die-hard defenders of capitalism in 
the greater crisis ahead—especially the use of the royal prerogative for 
reactionary purposes and the encouragement of a seditious spirit in the 
army. 

How binding are the conventions of the British constitution, those 
pertaining to the exercise of the royal prerogative, for example? Mr. Laski 
leaves us in no doubt of his opinion. Most of the conventions are “vague in 
form and imprecise in substance”. To assume that men who “do not speak 
the same language”, whose “feet are set on the path of war”, will accept as 
binding and sacred “principles so delicate as those upon which the conven- 
tions of the British const onsen rest is to go contrary to erating we know 
from historical experience”. 
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In any approach to the British constitution the monarchy is an impor- 
tant subject, and to socialists, with their eyes riveted on Armageddon, it is 
peculiarly important. Both authors are convinced that the political neu- 
trality of the sovereign in the past has been a result of the fundamental 
oneness of the old parties and that it could not be counted upon in a 
Labor-Conservative conflict. In normal times the royal prerogative raises no 
serious difficulty; it is exercised on the advice of ministers. But in times of 
crisis the personal attitude and wishes and biases of the monarch ‘come into 
play. Mr. Laski adheres to the opinion, which he has expressed elsewhere, 
that Ramsay MacDonald as prime minister in the National Government of 
1931 was the personal appointee of George V, the result of a “palace revo- 
lution”. Dangerous reactionary doctrines, he believes, have been pro- 
claimed—by Professor A, Berriedale Keith in The King and the Imperial 
Crown, for example—to the effect that the king is “the guardian of the 
constitution”. 

Considered merely as a constitutionalist Mr. Laski often defends the 
status quo against critics. He does not agree with most of the criticisms 
that have been made of the present cabinet system; he does not share the. 
apprehensions of those who, like Ramsay Muir, enlarge upon the dangers 
of “cabinet dictatorship” and does not think that the present relations of 
the cabinet to the house of commons or to the execytive departments are 
basically wrong. He takes issue with those who maintain that there has 
been a decline in the quality of members of parliament and believes that a 
parliament “with great principles to debate will still debate greatly”, though 
he sees no other way, apparently, of reviving the former public interest in 
parliamentary debates than to challenge the social-economic foundations of 
the national life. He is a stanch supporter of the two-party system, rejecting 
Muir’s criticism of it, which he characterizes as “able and persuasive” but 
“wholly erroneous”, and he is strongly opposed to proportional representa- 
tion. He does not favor devolution as a means of relieving the pressure on 
the house of commons. He rejects the principle of the popular referendum. 
He sees no evidence of a lust for power in the civil service such as alarmed 
Lord Hewart and other critics of “the new despotism”. He regards the - 
growth of delegated legislation as inevitable and-is not disturbed by ad- 
ministrative justice, ` . 

On the other hand, he has no love, of course, for the house of lords. 
He predicts that the Labor party, sooner or later, will be compelled ta 
remove this obstacle from its path and that this will provoke “passionate 
antagonism from the opponents of Labor”. Mr. Laski’s hostility to the spirit - 
of the common law is not concealed. Its principles, so highly venerated, are 
in his eyes “no more than devices adopted to protect the owner of property 
from arbitrary interference by the state power”. These words reveal the 
width of the gulf that separates Mr. Laski as a commentator on the British 
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constitution from some of his more famous predecessors—Montesquieu and 
Burke and Dicey, for example. They thought it the genius and the glory 
of the constitution that it stood for the protection of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty from “arbitrary interference by the state power”. Socialism is Mr. 
Laski’s religion, and he is passionately devoted to equality. Liberty leaves 
him cold. As for the liberties of historical liberalism, what are they but 
part and parcel of the outworn ideology of the bourgeoisie? (See his Rise 
of European Liberalism.) Both our authors pay high tribute (who does 
not?) to the independence and integrity of British judges, but both look 
upon the bench as an ally of capitalism and take it for granted that a 
socialist government would encounter a hostile judiciary. 

It is a reviewer’s duty to call attention to errors and doon Mr. 
Greaves has sometimes been careless about his facts, but more serious than 
this are the consequences of bias in his treatment of historical events. To 
take the action of the house of lords in rejecting the Home Rule Bill- of 
1893 as an outstanding example of its obstruction of the popular will (p. 56) 
seems decidely unfortunate. In the house of commons there was, to be sure, 
a narrow majority for the bill, but Home Rule was decisively rejected by the 
country in the next general election, in which it was the dominant issue. In 
discussing the attitude of the house of lords toward electoral reform 
(p. 60) Mr. Greaves does not mention its acceptance (whatever the motive) 
of the radical bill of 1867, which a majority of the existing electorate would 
probably have rejected, or its assent to the sweeping franchise extensions of 
1918 and 1928. These are strange omissions. 

Mr.: Laski, unfortunately, does not respect the sanctity of inverted 
commas, with thé result that his readers are never warranted in assuming 
that his quotations are accurate. The retentiveness of his memory has no 
doubt given him a false confidence in its inerrancy. He misquotes Bagehot’s 
classic formulation of the three rights of a constitutional sovereign (p. 353); 
he makes a glaring misquotation from the preamble of the Parliament Act 
(p. 93); and on what occasion can Burke have used the very un-Burkian 
language quoted on page 37? Occasionally Mr. Laski seems guilty of a 
lapse from realism. Having stated that “Parliament is-the organ of registra- 
tion for the Cabinet” (p. 140), he can yet talk solemnly about the bias of 
reactionary judges who “do not appear to consider that Parliament may 
have had good reason for the decisions it has chosen to make” (p. 310). The 
temptation to dogmatize is one that Mr. Laski has never successfully 
wrestled with. If he were not so sure always, he would be more convincing 
sometimes. Cromwell’s tremendous exhortation to the kirkmen of Scotland 
is dated by its language, but its message is timeless and universal: “I be- 
seech you, in the bowels of Christ, think it possible you may be mistaken.” 

Columbia University. . R. L. SCHUYLER. 
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Our ¡Catholic Heritage in Texas, 1519-1936. By Carros E. CASTAÑEDA. 

Volume, The Founding of Texas, 1519-1693; Volume II, The Winning 

of Texas, 1693-1731; Volume TII, The Mission Era: The Missions at 

Work, 1731-1761. [Prepared under the Auspices of the Knights of 

Columbus of Texas, Paul J. Foik, Editor.] (Austin: Von Boeckmann- 
. Jones Company. 1936-1938. Pp. 444; 390; 474. $8.95 each.) 

In these volumes Dr. Castañeda ‘has combined his skills as a librarian, 
bibliographer, and historian in'an admirable manner. The need for a full- 
scale history of Texas, here supplied, has existed for some time in view of 
the great output of articles, documents, and monographs by. scholars of 
reputation in the past thirty years. The bibliographies, citations, and foot- 
notes reveal a patient sifting of this material and the use of a considerable 
body of new documents from the archives.of Spain and Mexico. This is a 
work which, despite a somewhat misleading title, transcends the limits of 
purely ecclesiastical history and gives the reader an authentic synthesis of 
Texan history in all its varied aspects. 

The volumes on exploration and early occupation down to 1731 contain 
accounts of ninety-two expeditions which visited the soil of Texas, most of 
which are ignored in the general accounts. The interest of Garay, Cortés, 
and Nufio de Guzman in the lower Rio Grande region is fully depicted, 
and the exploring expeditions of Pineda and Camargo are described. The 
classic entradas of Cabeza de Vaca, Coronado, and De Soto-Moscoso are 
presented in detail. The specialist will note that Dr. Castafieda follows 
Bandelier’s favorable view of Fray Marcos de Niza rather than the critical’. 
studies of Bancroft, Hodge, Sauer, and Wagner, and he may disagree with 
the author’s complete acceptance of David Donoghue’s thesis that the 
Coronado expedition found Quivira in Texas, The hardships, sufferings, 
and death of the majority of a shipwrecked group of Spaniards on the 
coast of Texas (1553-54), including among them five Dominicans, consti- 
tutes a remarkable and hitherto neglected episode which loses nothing in 
‘the telling. Chapters on the resumption of exploring activity in the Big 
“Bend and Pecos country after 1580, on Maria de-Agreda and the legend of 
‘the “Blue Lady of the Southwest”, on the revival of missionary efforts after 
1670, and on the beginnings of settlement with the founding of El Paso, 
after the retreat from New Mexico, bring the story to the dramatic appear- 
ance of La Salle and the French in Texas. The author sees this expedition 
as interrupting the normal expansion of the Spanish frontier and as in 
nowise a major cause of the mission establishment beyond the Rio Grande. 
The heroic failure of Father Massenet’s attempt to occupy East Texas 
(1689-93) as a missionary field is related, with a wealth of new detail from 
_ the archival records, to end the first volume. -~ 
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The second volume affords a systematic narrative of the Spanish occupa- 
tion of Texas. The so-called “silent years” from 1693 to 1714 are given a 
fuller treatment than is available elsewhere. A sufficient sketch of the 
French activities in Louisiana and their interplay with the Texan develop- 
ments gives the whole unity and clarity. While the missionary effort receives 
special attention, the advance of the military frontiers and the beginnings of 
civilian settlement are not neglected. 

The final volume carries Texan history into the full stream of colonial 
life in the eighteenth century. Here the author has been able to use earlier 
studies, such as Professor H. E. Bolton’s Texas in the Middle Eighteenth 
Century, to good efiect. He has continued to add to what has been known, 
however, and presents new information at many points. The story of the 
missions near Presidio is a contribution, as is also the account of Spanish 
settlements on the left bank of the Rio Grande in 1753 and of the explora- 
tion of the coast to the Rio Grande from the mouth of the Guadalupe River. 

The value of each volume is enhanced by a useful inset map and numer- 
ous illustrations. The indexes are well prepared and the proofreading care- 
fully done. The bibliographies are extensive and arranged with an eye to 
use. They are not annotated, but the text and footnotes show their relative 
value by actual use. The work as a whole exhibits a high standard of crafts- 
manship and should be on the “must list” of all who profess an interest 
in this field. | 

The University of Michigan. ARTHUR S. AITON. 


The Colonial Period of American History. By CharLes M. ANDREWS, 
Farnam Professor of American History, Emeritus, Yale University. 
Volume IV, England's Commercial and Colonial Policy. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1938. Pp. xi, 477. $4.00.) 

THe theme of this volume is the development of England’s commercial 
and colonial policies from Tudor and early Stuart beginnings to the eve of 
the American Revolution. The author’s concern is with England’s outlook - 
on her colonies and only incidentally with the diverging Interests and ideas 
of the Americans. To be sure, the problem of the American reaction to 
English policies is discussed (chiefly on pp. 132-42), and in the final chapter 
an attempt is made—which it is hoped will be pressed considerably further 
in later volumes—to assess centrifugal and centripetal tendencies among 
‘the colonists in the mid-eighteenth century. But a serious ¡Question arises 
whether these issues can be resolved solely by institutional studies, even 
when so broadly conceived as in this work. 

The promise of the foreword, to make clear the “essential features” of 
English policy, has been generously fulfilled. Two chapters furnish a back- 
ground, through the days of Dutch rivalry, for the history and analysis of 
the acts of trade and navigation, to which in turn four chapters are 
devoted. Three more develop the machinery for enforcement: customs 
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service, vice-admiralty courts (here viewed in the whole range of their 
activities and not merely where friction arose with Americans), the board 
of trade (admirably characterized as a body of men “with minds open to 
everything except fundamental ideas”). These are matters upon which, in 
one aspect or another, a great deal of scholarship has been accumulated by 
such students as Beer, Dickerson, Harper, and Professor Andrews himself. , 
Here in three hundred pages we are provided with a new Survey, freshly 
written from the sources. By avoiding repetition where his conclusions agree 
with ‘others, the author has found room for substantive additions and for 
enlightening interpretation. Thus he passes over the relations of the board 
of trade with parliament and the administrative departments, to show more 
clearly than anyone has done its relations with the privy council and the 
secretary of state. In chapter tv, “The Enumerated Commodities”, the ap- 
plications and modifications of this most characteristically mercantilistic 
principle are traced through the sweeping regulations of 1766 and 1767. 
Then the principle was for the first time thoroughly applied—but for rea- 
sons which were financial as well as mercantilistic. On the vexed question 
as to whether logwood was in fact enumerated (pp. 91-93), it may be 
pointed out that in April, 1767, Benjamin Franklin made this grievance one 
item in a sharply satirical attack upon “British Ideas of what is Reasonable 
in American affairs”, an essay which bears testimony to one American's 
growing opposition to several aspects of mercantilism. Incidentally, in the 
same place Franklin gave evidence upon another question, raised on pages 
362-63: he roundly asserted “that a-piece of French cloth, or silk, was never 
worn” among the Americans, that even French prize goods were unsalable. 

The most distinguished interpretative passages are found in the two 
concluding chapters, in which the author turns from laws and machinery to 
the ideas which informed them. To explore the minds of the merchant- 
capitalists he has read widely in official sources and in the mercantilistic 
pamphlets and memorials, notably those of Dalby Thomas, Thomas Banister, 
William Wood, and James Abercromby. One misses in this gallery one of 
the most persistent memorialists of the first half of the eighteenth century, 
Thomas Coram, whose endless petitions reflect, along with mercantilism, 
those humanitarian views of the function of colonies which are here treated 
rather summarily in a footnote on page 102. The analysis of mercantilism 
in its significance for English colonial policy is a major contribution. Among 
the details of the analysis special value attaches to the weighing of the 
significance of the battle over the French trade and its outcome and to the 
exposition of the idea, implicit in later mercantilism, of a self-sufficing 
empire. But the notable feature is the demonstration that there was actually 
no such thing as an orthodox mercantilism, that except in a few funda- 
mentals it was never an exact system, and that in policy and administration, 
even in a period when trade was the accepted basis of statecraft, the merchant- 
capitalists were never able completely to have their own way. Even before 
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1763 many a defeat was suffered at the hands of a parliament dominated 
by landowners, many a frustration at the hands of local-minded colonists. 

Professor Andrews again asserts that after 1763, though mercantilism 
continued to furnish one basis for policy, it was increasingly subordinated 
to other considerations of finance and politics.. He is aware that this view 
has been strongly challenged. He devotes a terminal footnote to rebuttal of 
the materialistic-interpretation school and, in the view of this reviewer, 
scores heavily against this particular variety of the tendency to oversimplify 
history. It is not so clear, however, that the complex motivation of the 
American Revolution can be understood without that “study of the social 
side of colonial life” which in one passage (p. 427, note) he appears to 
brush aside. 

. The University of Michigan. l VERNER W. CRANE. 

History.of American City Government: The Colonial Period. By Ernest S. 

GRIFFITH, Dean of the Graduate School, The American University. 

(New York: Oxford University Press. 1938. Pp. 464. $3.75.) ~ 

THE present volume is one of four projected. The treatment is essen- 
tially institutional and political, and such topics as incorporation, powers, 
internal constitutions, and finances are developed. Other chapters reflect the 
current interests of students of municipal government, notably that dealing 
with relations with the provincial government and others appraising munic- 
ipal public opinion and the quality of city government. In his exposition 
of the operation of municipal government Dean Griffith demonstrates that 
by 1775 New York, alone of colonial cities, enjoyed “full-fledged represen- 
tative municipal government”. In addition to the four leading towns (Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston) the author treats of all the 
colonial municipal corporations, between twenty and forty-five according to 
the criteria chosen, and of many unincorporated towns as well. He buttresses 
his conclusions with citations from an admirable list of municipal archives 
which he has consulted. 

In appraising a survey as ambitious and comprehensive as‘this, occasional 
bibliographical criticisms are almost inevitable. Thus the author in his 
summary of the rise of the English borough does not appear to be acquainted 
with the views of such recent writers as Stephenson and Weinbaum. 
Oppenheim published only one volume of the Dutch Records of Kingston, 
not two; the remaining material, about five sixths of the total, is still in the 
county clerk’s office but was not utilized in this study. The reviewer was 
unable to find a “Town Record Book of New Bern, 1753-79” in the vault 
of the “Clerk of the City Court, New Bern”. The earliest book in the vault 
of the city clerk begins in 1797. While included in Dean Griffith’s detailed 
bibliography, such items as the minutes of the commissioners of Tarboro, 
now at Raleigh, are-arid from the point of view of municipal administration; 
a far more fruitful source of administrative activity would be, for example, 
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the court records of Edgecombe county, of which Tarboro is the county seat, 
for in the South it is to the county court that one must look first for town 
regulation. Good use has been made in some cases of newspaper materials, 
but a study of the files of the Georgia Gazette would have added consider- 
ably to the fund of information relative to Savannah. - 

Some generalizations need reconsideration. It is not strictly correct to 
speak of the Virginia county court as a close body, recruited by co-option. 
In his treatment of municipal control of economic life the author underrates 
the importance of laissez-faire trends. Except for wages of quasi-public of- 
ficials, it is not correct to say that regulation of wages “extended in its full 
scope down to the Revolution”. Nor was the struggle against extortionate 
prices a constant one, but decidedly spasmodic, given a fillip by the crisis of 
revolution. Regulation of breadstuffs and liquors is quite a different story 
from price regulation as a whole. Regulation of quality survived longer 
than regulation of crafts. 

In arriving at estimates of population in colonial towns—a perilous ven- 
ture at best—the author calculates inhabitants at an average of six to the 
house in the North, which, according to Felt, is too low. The number of 
tithables is slightly less than doubled, whereas it should be multiplied by 
three at least (William and Mary College Quar., XIV, 85). The population 
given for Savannah in 1741 is far out of line. An examination of population 
figures prompts the query as to why St. Augustine, one of the more impor- 
tant towns under British control on the eve of the Revolution, is completely 
ignored. Certainly its municipal history should prove at least as profitable 
to survey as that of Agamenticus or Gorgeana. To the list of communities 
which at one time or another enjoyed courts of constables and overseers 
should be added Newtown and Staten- Island. The quick demise of courts 
leet and baron in America is not paralleled in England, where the process 
of decay was extremely slow. Witness the Sheriffs Act of 1887, which recog- 
nized the existence of the leet. The author regards the urban masses of 
colonial times as disorderly and lawless and, by implication, considers the 
law-enforcing machinery of the present day as immeasurably superior. But 
no colonial town could. boast the current unenviable homicide rate of some 
of our larger cities, and, while London and Bristol were pretty far removed 
from the frontier, the criminality and squalor of those cities in the eighteenth 
century ‘could not be duplicated in any colonial urban community. 

City College, New York. i Ricard B. MORRIS. 


Women's Life and Work in the Southern- Colonies. By Juria CHERRY 
SpruILL. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1938. Pp. viii, 
426. $5.00.) 

Mrs. Spruill has written an interesting account of women's life in the 

South before the Revolution and one which represents an enormous amount 

of painstaking research in colonial records, newspapers, journals, letters, and 
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biographies. She has touched on practically every phase of feminine existence, 


from the size of families to the literature found in the lady’s library and `: 


from customs of courtship to special punishments meted out to delinquent 
women. The chapters dealing with “ “Conjugal Felicity’ and Domestic Dis- 
cord” and those on women “Under the Law” and “Crimes añd Punish- 
ments” are of particular value in throwing light on customs and practices of 
the period in fields which have not heretofore had adequate treatment. 
Each topic is treated chronologically and often with separate details for the 
different colonies. The author has done well in finding material on the 


women of the lower classes and those living on the frontier, always a dif-, 


ficult problem in this period. The bibliography is extensive and should prove 
of great value to others in the field of social history. Some additional in- 
formation as to the contents of the various volumes of letters and journals 
listed would have been helpful if space had permitted its inclusion. 

The book is excellent for reference purposes. For the general reader it 


would perhaps be more interesting if the chapters dealing with the occupa-, 


tions of women were less repetitious. In -several instances the same informa- 
tion has been used in more than one connection. 

The book raises several interesting questions for future research.on the 
. comparative position of Northern and Southern women. Was women’s 
participation in affairs outside the home greater in the North than in the 
South, especially in the eighteenth century? Mrs. Spruill devotes one para- 
graph to the Revolutionary associations but does not give many details of 
their work. In the North they were of some importance, particularly those 
engaged in economic boycotts. The North also had occasional “praying cir- 
cles” and other groups of women connected with the churches. Were there 
any such groups in the South, or did "difficulties of communication and a 
different type of church organization prevent their formation? Were there 
any Southern women who wrote for publication? The North had probably 
less than half a dozen during the colonial and Revolutionary periods—the 


South apparently none except the women editors. Was this purely fortuitous 


or a matter of sectional differences? Such a study as Mrs. Spruill’s will pave 
the way fot more work in this field. 

Besides throwing much light on the details of women’s life the book 
shows the close relationship of English and American ideas, particularly in 
fashion and literature. In general, the view of woman’s sphere was that held 
in England. 

Lindenwood Collegè. Mary S. Benson. 


Business Enterprise in the American Revolutionary Era. By Roperr A. East. 


[Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, edited by the Faculty 


of Political Science of Columbia University.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1938. Pp. 387. $4.25.) 
This doctoral dissertation represents an ambitious and successful at- 
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tempt to describe and analyze the forces which produced a change in busi- 
ness organization and the technique, of capital investment during and after 
the War for Independence. It likewise endeavors to sketch the careers of 
representative businessmen in all sections of the Union except the lower 
South and to evaluate the triumph of the politico-economic philosophy of 
“business freedom” which they preached and practiced. 

In his introductory chapter entitled “The Late Colonial Business Scene” 
Mr. East states this thesis: “Group investment mechanisms were largely 
lacking, less by reason of restraints inherent in the unspecialized nature of 
commercial capitalism than because of the traditional reliance of colonials 
on British commercial credit, accompanied by serious imperial restrictions 
and by a general economic provincialism which an agrarian public opinion 
intensified.” Chapters 1m-x are then devoted to an ‘examination of the 
economic impact of the Revolutionary war. Motley throngs of successful 
privateer owners, army contractors, millers, prize agents, lawyers, and 
speculators in confiscated loyalist estates are shown elbowing their way into 
the spotlight of wealth and power. While special attention is given to such 
major entrepreneurs as Robert Morris and the less well-known Jeremiah 
Wadsworth of Hartford, hundreds of other capitalists are touched upon in 
brief but invariably illuminating fashion. Mr. East also summarizes the 
never-ceasing battles which were waged between radicals and conservatives 
in Congress and the state legislatures over the right of the merchant to seek 
his private erids under wartime conditions. In recapitulating “Some Eco- 
nomic Consequences of the War” the author maintains that “more wealthy 
colonials survived the war than recent writers suppose, the loyalist wealth- 
alienation theme having been overemphasized”, although he is careful to 
note the advent in all commercial centers of wealthy newcomers whose 
youth, vigor, and national outlook helped to “sèt a faster pace for the 
future”. In his last four chapters Mr. East undertakes a description of 
business developments during the decade 1781-92. The war was followed 
by several years of confused readjustment. Politically, the merchants and 
allied conservatives in other fields engineered a “Counter-Revolution” and 
reaped its benefits. With unprecedented vigor they combated agrarian de- 
mands for paper money; opposed further. Torybaiting measures; sought to 
shift the burden of taxation to landowning farmers; asserted the rights of 
the public creditors; and stanchly supported the movement for a stronger 
federal government. Some significant details are supplied by the author re- 
specting the individual capitalists who figured in the rise of stock speculation 
and the launching of banks and other business corporations from 1781 to 
1792. 

In the preparation of his work Mr. East has not only consulted great 
masses of printed primary sources and innumerable secondary accounts, but 
he has also enriched his narrative throughout with fresh material gleaned 
from an imposing array of bulky manuscript collections, This material both 
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supplements and complements that embodied in Charles A. Beard's epoch- 
making studies and in Joseph Stancliffe Davis's brilliant Essays in the 
Earlier History of American Corporations. Much spadework remains to 
be done, of course. We need detailed studies of Jeremiah Wadsworth, 
Joseph Barrell, Caleb Davis, and countless other businessmen. But Mr. Fast 
has given us both a useful compilation and a stimulating synthesis. His 
factual errors are few. His style, though somewhat prosaic, has the merits 
of clarity and restraint. His book is equipped with a comprehensive 
bibliography and an excellent index. 
New York University. James O. WErTEREAU. 


Roger Sherman, Signer and Statesman. By Rocer SHERMAN BOARDMAN. | 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1938.: Pp. vii, 396. 
$4.00.) ; 

- This long-awaited biography offers new and more adequate data upon 
which to base an estimate of a character so unusual as to defy ordinary 
methods of analysis. The individual who was successively “farm boy, shoe- 
maker, surveyor, almanac-maker, merchant, lawyer, judge, and public 
servant” has been and probably always will remain something of an enigma. 

Roger Sherman's epitaph may well commemorate the man who signed 
all three of the great documents of American statehood—the Declaration 
of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, and the Constitution'of the 

United States. That does not describe, however, or even imply the character 

and extent of the public services he rendered. The fact that his two col- 

leagues from Connecticut in the Federal Convention, Ellsworth and John- 
son, went into the Senate when the new government was formed under 
the Constitution, while Shernian, like Madison, accepted election to the 

House of Representatives, is indicative. A single sentence from his letter 

of acceptance epitomizes his creed: “I wish to employ my time in such 

service as may be most beneficial and acceptable to my country.” The 
financial sacrifice involved may be gathered from the rest of the letter. 

Appendix “C” devotes nine pages to listing nearly two hundred committees 

of which he was a member during his long career in the several congresses 

between 1777 and 1793. The mere thought of the drudgery involved is 
appalling, and one shudders on reading the note at the end of the list: “The 
above include only the more important committees on which Sherman 
was placed.” La 
The variety of his activities in community, state, and nation is the sub- 
ject of this biography. Students will be grateful for the additional material 
that has been gathered and presented in accordance with scholarly standards 
so that every statement may be accepted at its face value. They will have 
to draw conclusions for themselves, however, as the author has carefully 
refrained from expressing his own opinions or from any attempt at evalua- 
tion. It is to be regretted that Dr. Boardman, with his evident sympathetic 
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understanding of Roger Sherman's qualities and achievement, has not 
given his own appraisal of his subject's career or attempted some sort of a 
summary or characterization. The reviewer would like to have had his 
estimate checked by the author's greater knowledge. l 

That estimate is based almost entirely upon the present study. It carries 
_ the picture of a tall, awkward, even ungainly figure, devoid of charm, with 
voice and demeanor that repelled the fastidious and evoked caustic comment 
from his more gentle mannered associates—a shrewd Yankee who preferred 
storekeeping to practicing law, probably because it was more lucrative, and 
then gave himself up to continuous public service almost to the point of 
impoverishment. A combination of piety with a desire for financial success 
is not uncommon, but it is rarely joined with a sense of public duty that 
rises almost to the height of grandeur. Experience in public affairs and 
adroitness in legislative councils led to accomplishments that might be fol- ' 
lowed by insinuations of deals and bargaining but, be it noted, without 
reflecting on his personal honesty. Able rather than brilliant, Roger Sherman 
was a devoted and faithful public servant. 

Huntington Labrary. Max FARRAND. 


An Autobiographical. Sketch by John Marshall, written at the Request of 
Joseph Story and now printed for the First Time from the Original 
Manuscript preserved at the Wiliam L. Clements Library, together with 
a Letter from Chief Justice Marshall to Justice Story relating Thereto. 
Edited by Jonn Sroxes Apams. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
‘Press. 1937. Pp. xxiti, 48. $2.00.) 

Tus document is far and away the most important writing by Chief 
Justice Marshall concerning himself. The manuscript is undated, but it is 
endorséd “written in 1827, J. S.” The narrative covers the period from 
Marshall’s birth to his appointment as Chief Justice. Until the death of the 
widow of Justice Story’s grandson, Waldo Story, in 1932—~as to the precise 
date and place, the editor is silent—the manuscript was unknown to the 
world at large. It was then “purchased by Professor Marco F. Liberma of 
Rome, from whom it was acquired by the William L. Clements Library”. 

- As Mr. Adams further points out, the narrative was used by Story in 
the preparation of three successive accounts of Marshall, the final and most . 
elaborate betng the “Discourse” which he delivered before the Suffolk Bar 
on October 15, 1835, following Marshall’s death, and which was later pub- 
lished in Miscellaneous Writings of Joseph Story, edited by his son William 
Wetmore Story (Boston, 1852). “In all these papers”, Mr. Adams con- 
tinues, “Story made extensive use of Marshall’s manuscript which he fol- 
lowed with meticulous fidelity. More than half of it can be traced verbatim 
in parts of one or another of these articles, Indeed, in the third are several 
avowed quotations cited as extracts from ‘a letter of a friend’.” 

The general effect of the Chief Justice’s narrative is to show how 
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“faithful a chronicler” Story had been and “to confirm the authority of what 
he wrote”. Beveridge's attempt to “correct” Story concerning two or.three 
matters “closely touching the personal life of Marshall” Mr. Adams ac- 
cordingly views rather skeptically. As he sensibly remarks, these were. things 
“as to which it seems more reasonable to place reliance on his [Marshall’s] 
memory than upon the conjecture of the historian”. 

Also, there is one matter to our knowledge of which the narrative sans 
materially, and that is Marshall’s elevation to the Chief Justiceship. The 
passage (pp. 29-31), which, thanks to Dr. Randolph G. Adams's generosity, 
the reviewer was able to quote from in his article on Marshall in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, is delightful. Story himself must have 
struggled with the temptation to quote it too; but to have done so would 
have identified his informant too closely, and so he withheld his hand. 

The volume before us is a beautiful specimen of the printing art. It is 
too bad, however, that the publishers thought it requisite to give it a format 
which will automatically consign it either to the attic or to the bottom shelf 
of most private libraries. 

Princeton University. Epwarp S. Corwin. 


The United States and Santo Domingo, 1798-1873: A Chapter in Caribbean 
Diplomacy. By CuarLes Cartan Tanstti, Albert Shaw Lecturer in 
Diplomatic History, The Johns Hopkins University, 1931. [The Walter 
Hines Page School of International Relations, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1938. Pp. viii, 487. $3.50.) 
Proressor Tansill deals with the more important episodes in the rela- 

tions of the United States with both the Dominican Republic and’ Haiti 
during the period which he covers. Based on extensive research in foreign 
archives as well as in American source material, his book is one of the 
most scholarly and interesting of the numerous studies of relations between 
the United States and individual Latin-American countries which have 
appeared in recent years, 

In dealing with the period before the Civil War the author opens up 
several interesting and hitherto little-known chapters in our diplomatic 
history. He shows that the government of the United States, on at least two 
occasions, was not averse to co-operation with European powers in inter- 
vening in Caribbean affairs. In the time of Toussaint, President Adams 
joined with the British government in a successful effort to obtain trading 
privileges in Haiti and to stop the use of that country’s ports as a base for 
pirate raids. Again in 1850 the United States intervened jointly with Eng- 
land and France to persuade the Emperor Faustin to give up his plan for 
the invasion of the Dominican Republic. None of the three powers wished 
to see any other government obtain control of the fine harbor of Samana by 
acceding to the hard-pressed Dominicans’ appeals for the establishment of 


a foreign protectorate. | 
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The United States apparently first began to take an active interest in 
acquiring Samaná for itself in 1853, when General Cazneau was appointed 
special agent in the Dominican Republic. Thenceforth the story deals largely 
with the effort of this irrepressible adventurer and his associates to promote 
their own personal interests by involving the United States in Dominican 
affairs. Despite accumulating evidences of rascality, Cazneau had the ear 
of successive administrations from the time when the first effort to acquire 
Samana was defeated by poor management and foreign intrigue in 1854 
down to the failure of President Grant’s annexation treaty. 

In the latter part of the book, which deals with the period between 
1866 and 1871, the author throws much new light on Seward’s and Grant's 
Dominican projects, especially in their bearing on political affairs at Wash- 
ington. He shows, for example, that the generally accepted account of Fish’s 
attitude toward the Babcock mission is incorrect, that this mission was 
undertaken with Fish’s knowledge and consent, and that the Secretary of 
State loyally supported, if he did not fully approve, Grant’s policy. He also 
traces in detail the course of the personal relations between Grant, Fish, 
and Sumner. The book ends with the final defeat of Grant’s project for 
the annexation of Santo Domingo. 

Princeton University. . Dana G. MUNRO. 
New York, an American City, 1783-1803: A Study of Urban Life. By 

Stoney I. Pomerantz. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 

edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University.] 

(New York: Columbia University Press. 1938. Pp. 531. $5.00.) ' 
Brooklyn Village, 1816-1834. By Raren Foster Wexp. [New York State 

Historical Association Series.] (Ibid. Pp. xviii, 362. $3.50.) 

Dr. Pomerantz’s monograph is ostensibly an intensive study of life in 
New York City for the double decade from 1783 to 1803, but in reality it 
is a thoughtful investigation of the immediate effects of the War for Inde- 
pendence on that city. The author maintains that the period was “an era of 
unprecedented change” in government, in cultural progress, and in economic 
and social institutions. Evidently he believes that political changes pre- 
dominated, for five out of nine chapters are devoted to them. He deals 
with economic development—trade, business enterprises, capital, and labor— 
in a single chapter. The social phase of the study, in two chapters, relates 
to health, poor relief, penal reform, customs, homes, taverns, clubs, and 
amusements. Cultural progress includes the religious life, professions, educa- ' 
tion, the press, the theater, music, literature, and art. Dr. Pomerantz has 
done an excellent task of notetaking, has organized his materials to show 
a logical development, and has written his interpretation in a pleasing style. 
He has brought to light much useful information that will be of assistance 
to students of the rise of American civilization. A summary of his findings 
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might well have concluded the volume. The bibliography is fresh and 
up to date. 

A similar intensive study of a New York community is made by Mr. 
Weld for Brooklyn Village during the years 1816 to 1834 and deserves high 
commendation. Beginning with the Dutch farmers, the author explains the 
growth of a cosmopolitan community with new faiths and new institutions. 
An informing chapter is devoted to the village charter and another to 
political progress under it. Students of social history will read with profit 
the sections dealing with reform and the temperance movement. The treat- 
ment of the cultural evolution of Brooklyn includes the press, the lyceum, 
the library, and the schools, both aristocratic and democratic. In some ways 
the “Notes”, covering more than sixty pages of fine print, are the most 
valuable part of the book, for there rather than in the bibliography one may 
find the sources from which the volume was created. Excellent use has been 
made of local, town, school, and church records; of contemporary accounts, 
directories, and newspapers; and of local histories. Particular attention should 
be called to the excellent “Conclusion”. The author seems to feel that reli- 
gious and cultural influences rather than business and politics determined 
the character of the civilization of the village for the eighteen years follow- 
ing its incorporation. Proximity to New York City thwarted Brooklyn's 
individuality and self expression in those early days and has brought absorp- 
tion in recent times. 

The University of the State of New York. A. C. Frick. 
The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860: A Study of the Origins of American 

Nativism. By Ray Arren BiLLInGTON, Assistant Professor of History, 

Smith College. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. vii, 514. 

$5.00.) ` 

This book deals with the ever-recurring problems of clashing cultures 
and creeds, complicated by, serious conflicts of economic interests and racial 
antipathy. From a wide variety of sources the author has assembled a great 
mass of details to show that “hatred of Catholics and foreigners had been 
steadily growing in the United States for more than two centuries before it 
took political form with the Native American outburst of the 1840's and the 
Know-Nothingism of the 1850's”. It is an unbroken story which takes its 
beginning in the anti-Catholic prejudice which had developed in England 
before the first English settlement and had been fostered by the events of 
the colonial period. With great pains and accuracy Mr. Billington has 
filmed the entire story. ` 

For the materials used in the preparation of his book the author is partly 
indebted to the frank airing of réligious controversies that affected public 
policy in the newspapers and periodicals published before the Civil War— 
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in contrast with the policy of similar publications published later and espe- 
cially after 1900. This made it possible for a certain vocal element in the 
Protestant churches by the middle of the forties to present a united front 
against a certain vocal element in the Catholic churches; and by 1850 the 
anti-Catholic crusade had trickled down from the middle classes to the 
lower strata of society, which explains in part the successes of the Know- 
Nothing party in the elections of 1854 and 1855. 

Worthy of special mention are the valuable and inclusive bibliography, 
the copious and meticulous citations of the sources, the excellent chapter on 
“The Literature of -Anti-Catholicism”, and a new interpretation of the 
Know-Nothing vote in the South and in the border states and its relation 
to the Whig and Constitutional Union parties. 

Mr. Billington was happy in the choice of the title of his book, and he 
hews close to the line. It is not a history of nativism, although the chapter 
on “The War against the Immigrant, 1850-1854” shows that a great mass 
of material awaits the student who aspires to write the whole story of the 
efforts of the “guardians” of the “Spirit of Seventy-six” to preserve “America 
for Americans”. 

In the interest of the general reader and the student who lacks the neces- 
sary background it might have been well to emphasize the fact that while 
the nativistic gales howled and the less level-headed members of society had 
their day, America was the haven of thousands of immigrants—Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews—who found a “promised land” where men were free 
to work out their own religious, social, economic, and political salvation, 
without interference from prelates clothed with power to prescribe what 
men must believe in order to obtain salvation. Although nativism was much 
ado about little, Mr. Billington’s excellent book fills a “long felt need”. 

The University of Minnesota. Grorce M. STEPHENSON. 


Isaac Franklin, Slave Trader and Planter of the Old South, with Plantation 
Records. By WenbeLL HoLmes SrePHENSON. (University: Louisiana 
State University Press. 1938. Pp. xi, 368. $3.00.) 

WrrH the growing. interest in the study of business history and business 
records there has come an interest in the Southern planter not as a romantic 
figure in a romantic past but as part of a business system. In the same way 
the slave trader demands new attention not as the repulsive or criminal 
figure pictured in fiction but, again, as a businessman in a business system. 
Isaac Franklin, the subject of Mr. Stephenson’s volume, united the functions 
of trader and planter, thus making it possible to study two business pursuits. 
and the transition from one to the other. 

Not until after 1808 could the domestic slave trade achieve any degree 
of importance in this country. By 1819 Franklin, with his partner Armfield, 
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had become the leading long-distance trader. Any reader of the pages of 
Frederic Bancroft's Slave Trading in the Old South has already made the 
acquaintance of these partners, who had “a positive genius for speculating 
in slaves”. That genius, it was said, brought them $33,000 in 1829. Starting 
where Bancroft left the subject, Professor Stephenson follows their trade to 
Natchez and New Orleans, supplying many details concerning cargoes, 
prices, credit terms, insurance, taxes, and purchasers. In part Franklin and 
Armfield owned their own vessels and shipped cargoes of from seventy-five 
to one hundred once every two months, occasionally once a month. They 
also shipped Negroes in vessels owned by others and sent some coffles over- 
land. At one time this firm alone was shipping from one thousand to 
twelve hundred Negroes annually to Southern markets. Their purchasers 
were merchants and householders who bought small numbers, and sugar 
growers who bought as many as twenty-five or thirty at a time for the ex- 
panding industry. As one of the interesting aspects of the New Orleans 
market, the author calls attention to the fact that many of the purchasers 
were free Negroes. 

After 1826 certificates of moral character had to accompany all Negroes 
sold in Louisiana, and between 1831 and 1834 the introduction of Negroes 
into the state by traders was forbidden. In Mississippi the constitution of 
1832 forbade the importation of Negroes. Though there is little reason to 
think that this prohibition was enforced, the way of the trader was growing 
more difficult, and by 1835 Franklin was expanding his planting interests 
and withdrawing from the trade. Into Louisiana plantations he put a large 
part of three-quarters of a million dollars, which he was reputed to have ' 
made in the slave trade. ae 

Parts II and III contain conveyances, inventories, wills, price lists, and 
valuable financial records of the plantations, many of which give useful in- 
formation on credit practices, the relation of the plantation owner to his 
commission merchants, and in general the cost of running a plantation. 
While the chapters dealing with Franklin’s slave trade are illuminating, to 
the reviewer the documents dealing with his plantations, which make up 
two hundred or more pages, offer the greater value. 

Wellesley College. ELIZABETH Donnan. 


Der Pragmatismus: R. W. Emerson, W. James, ]. Dewey. Von Epvarp 
Baumearten. [Die geistigen Grundlagen des amerikanischen Gemein- 
wesens.] (Frankfurt am Main: Vittorio Klostermann. 1938. Pp. xviii, 
483. 9 M.) 

A hundred years ago, when the Germans were as yet little acquainted 
with the United States, their philosophers regarded England as the “pragma- 
tisch gesinnte Nation”. Somewhat later America became in their eyes the 
pragmatic nation par excellence, with Emerson ás an exceptional exponent 
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of idealism. Now Dr. Baumgarten groups Emerson ‘himself with pragma- 
tism, as he has done with Franklin in an earlier volume (Am. Hist. Rev., 
XLII, 893), and makes him another ancestor of James and Dewey. Much 
. of this hooking-up is a perfectly legitimate and even stimulating enterprise 
in the history of thought and the interchange of thought, though one 
wonders whether many American readers of this book will be able to get 
American thought back again into their own idiom and out of the Heidegger 
German in which the author has expressed it, or how they could see what, 
if anything, is identical in that vaguely used term “experiment” which he 
applies to so fnuch Anglo-American thought from Shakespeare to Dewey. 

Dr: Baumgarten's enterprise is at bottom a confrontation of some of 
the present-day German problems, some of the author’s personal ones 
clearly included, with American thought and institutions. It is curious to 
find how many Nazi problems America has had and still has: “race”, 
“power”, and “leadership” are made central problems in Emerson’s thought, 
though not “property”, which I think could be made just as central were 
not the discussion of property now taboo in Germany. With a citation of 
Emerson’s “Let us lie low in the Lord’s power”, the American thinker, in 
whose. social philosophy so much is indeed indeterminate or evoked by 
moods, becomes almost a consoler to the nonresisting Germans in their 
Third Reich. The American principle of rotation in office is clearly enough 
developed to make Germans realize that something might be said for 
democratic removable corruption as against irremovable corruption under 
a dictatorship, but such adaptiveness with regard to American experience 
requires caution, and Dr. Baumgarten feels it necessary to justify his respect 
for things American by adducing his personal war experience. He states 
that as a soldier in the World War he, in common with many other young 
Europeans, experienced a frontier situation of the most radical kind‘ and 
that this shaped corresponding convictions. Some of them had been, within 
their own hearts at least, pragmatists (in a German way) long before they 
began to hear much about America and her philosophy “and feel today, in 
the German pioneering situation of 1933 and after, the more desire to take 
seriously as an instructive and well-tried pendant the Pragmatism of the 
American frontier” (p. 441). What this resemblance really amounts to, 
aside from metaphor and the author's personal equation, must remain 
wholly dark to those who consider the German situation, and especially 
that of German savants, as the utmost antithesis to pioneerdom, its com- 
plete passivism and Ausweglosigkeit forming .an absolute contrast to Amer- 
ican activity and opportunity. Nor is the incomparability of the two 
societies. lessened by the ‘author’s conviction that truth is “a category of 
community” (p. 338). 

Sherman, Connecticut. ALFRED VaAcrs. 
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Letters of James Gillespie Birney, 1831-1857. Edited by DwicHr LowELL 
Dumonp, Associate Professor of History, University of Michigan. [The 
American Historical Association.] Two volumes. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company. 1938. Pp. xxxvi, 582; xiii, 583-1189. $0.00.) 
Tue career of James G. Birney in the antislavery movement was more 

varied than that of any of its other leaders. As agent, editor, writer, and 

politician, he was in touch with all the leading personages in the movement, 
and the writers of the letters which are printed in these two volumes include 
such prominent figures as Theodore Dwight Weld, Lewis Tappan, Gerrit 

Smith, Gamaliel Bailey, Henry B. Stanton, and Joshua Leavitt, not to men- 

tion many other lesser figures. 

The bulk of the correspondence has been drawn from the personal papers 
of Birney, which were formerly in the possession of his grandson, George 
Birney Jennison, and are now in the Library of the University of Michigan. 
Other sources which have been drawn upon include the Gerrit Smith manu- 
scripts at Syracuse University, the Birney papers in the Library of Congress 
and the Boston Public Library, the Tappan papers, the Elizur Wright papers, 
and the papers of the American Colonization Society, the last three in the 
Library of Congress. In all, nearly five hundred letters and documents are 
printed of which more than one third are Birney's, the others being chielly 
letters received by him from his numerous correspondents. 

The correspondence as printed begins in 1832, when Birney, who had 
recently determined to remove with his family from Alabama to Illinois, 
in order that his sons might be free from the influence of slavery, was 
“staggered”, as he says, by an invitation from the American Colonization 
Society to undertake work as its agent in the southwestern section of the 
country. By 1845 Birney had finished his public career, an injury and sub- 
sequent invalidism incapacitating him for the strenuous labors in which he 
had hitherto engaged. Letters between 1845 and 1850 are numerous but after 
that date much fewer in number. The last letter printed is from Birney to 
Gerrit Smith, written less than a month before his death in 1857. 

Professor Dumond has performed the duties of editor in scholarly fashion 
and has contributed a brief but illuminating introduction. This is his second 
important contribution as editor of source materials for the antislavery 
movement, following as it does The Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, 
Angelina Grimké Weld, and Sarah Grimké (Am. Hist. Rev., XLI, 162), in 
which he was associated with Professor Gilbert H. Barnes. These two 
collections of correspondence are already making possible some measure of 
reappraisement of the abolition and antislavery movements, as was clearly 
shown in papers presented at the recent Chicago meeting of the American 
Historical Association. Further revision in this important field of American 
history may be expected in the immediate future and will be facilitated 
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by the publication of other similar series of correspondence which have 
found their way into the great libraries of the United States. 
The University of Western Ontario. FreD LANDON. 


Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States: Inter-American Affairs, 
1831-1860. Selected and arranged by WiLLiam R. ManninG. Volume IX, 
Mexico, 1848 (Mid-Year)-1860, Documents 3772-4476. (Washington: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1937. Pp. xiv, 1251. $5.00.) 
Tuts large volume contains important and interesting documents on a 

variety of topics: boundary surveys, depredations of frontier Indians, com- 

mercial relations, negotiations regarding territory and transit routes, and 
the growing peril of European intervention. The central themes which 
emerge, however, are the political disorders of Mexico and the expansionist 
tendencies in the United States. With the exception of the decade that 
followed the overthrow of Porfirio Díaz in 1911, the twelve years covered 
by this collection of diplomatic correspondence were the most unstable in 

Mexico's national history. Political chaos tended to invite the purchase of 

territory and transportation routes as well as intervention in the domestic’ 

affairs of Mexico. Yet the United States did not engage in armed inter- 
vention, and the only acquisition from Mexico was the territory included 
in the Gadsden treaty. One has here a long and complex story of failure— 

failure which was perhaps best for both countries. . 

This diplomatic futility was caused in part by the very instability which 
provoked an aggressive policy. It was also due in part to the influence of 
European agents. But in the main it was caused by the growing friction 
between North and South in the United States and by the character of a 
number of the diplomatic representatives of the Washington government. 
The reader of this bulky collection cannot fail to be impressed by the 
crudeness of the majority of the North American diplomats in comparison 
with those of Mexico. The dispatches of the agents of the United States are 
filled with tactless utterances and bad grammar and flavored with an 
incongruous mixture of greed, romanticism, and democratic fervor. 

The editor has performed his task in a superb manner. The selection 
of documents from a vast repository of manuscripts displays fine judgment, 
the proofreading is almost perfect, the index thorough, and the explanatory 
notes invaluable. Only one who has scrutinized the whole bulk of corre- 
spondence from which this collection was made and encountered the hand- 
writing and orthography of such agents as James Gadsden, for instance, 
can fully appreciate the magnitude of labor required. This volume and the 
one preceding it constitute a major contribution to the study of Mexican- 
American relations. , 

The University of Chicago. J. Freo Rippy. 
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Democracy in the Making: The Jackson-Tyler Era. By Hucu RussELL 
Fraser. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1938. Pp. 334. $3.50.) 
Tue title which Mr. Fraser has given his book is hardly appropriate. 

With respect to the expansion of the suffrage, the labor movement, and 

the development of the national political party convention as an institution— 

all important phenomena in the-making of democracy—the volume con- 
tributes little. Neither the name nor the deeds of Thomas W. Dorr appear. 

What is really presented is a review of the struggle of President Jackson 

with the Bank of the United States, of the warfare between President Tyler 

and the Whig leaders over matters of finance in 1841-42, and of the interven- 
ing economic history of the Van Buren administration. 

The papers of Nicholas Biddle have constituted for the author his chief 
hunting ground, and the result of his research is a more severe indictment 
of Mr. Biddle than one finds elsewhere. The impressiveness of this, how- 
ever, is, unhappily, in large part nullified by Mr, Fraser's neglect of some 
essential secondary works and of other important bodies of manuscript 
material. He cites, for example, Lyon G. Tyler’s Letters and Times of the 
‘Tylers as a two-volume work, remaining unaware, apparently, of the third, 
highly documented volume whieh appeared in 1896. He has used R. C. 
McGrane’s Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle but not the same author’s 
Foreign Bondholders and American State Debts (1935), wherein he might 
have discovered the existence, in Ottawa, of the Baring Papers, which throw 
‘a flood of light upon the very period and topic of which he undertakes 
to write. 

In contrast with the good paper, printing, illustrations, and binding of 
the volume, Mr. Fraser’s proofreading is often very poor, particularly in the 
footnotes, with respect to’the spelling of the names of authors. In the text 
the name of John Sergeant, the Philadelphia lawyer and Whig leader, is _ 
consistently misspelled. 

The carelessness which is thus revealed appears also in the presentation 
of the subject matier. Important topics are omitted and others overstressed. * 
Neither of the two acts of Congress so essential to Mr. Fraser’s narrative— 
the “Deposit” Act of June 23, 1836, and the Land Law of September 4, 
1841—is described in an adequate manner; and as to the former, one wonders 
whether Mr. Fraser really grasps the distinction between this and Henry 
Clay’s bills for the distribution of the proceeds of the sale of the public lands. 

Despite an excess of supetlatives, exclamation points, and question marks, 
Mr. Fraser’s writing holds the reader’s interest. The book, however, is more 
important in the hope which it engenders for his work in the future than 
as a successful accomplishment in itself. Coming at times dangerously near 
to the border of fiction, it lacks the severe discipline of scholarship. 

The Library of Congress. | Sr. Grorce L. S1oussar. 
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A History of American Magazines. By Franx Luraer Morr, Director of 
the School of Journalism, State University of Iowa. Volume II, 7850- 
1865; Volume II, 1865-1885. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1938. Pp. xvi, 608; xiii, 649. $5.00 each.) 

TheskE two volumes carry forward tó the year 1885 the history of 
American magazines which a first volume, published in 1930, admirably set 
forth for the period 1741-1850 (Am. Hist. Rev., XXXV, 888). Throughout 
this detailed and comprehensive record Mr. Mott has been successful'in so 
ordering the materials out of which the history is constructed as to render 
the account both useful and enjoyable to readers. The first half of each 
volume deals with the general development of American magazines for the 
period under discussion and includes, among other things, a consideration 
of the business side of publication, the geographical distribution of periodi- 
cals, and the growth of journals devoted to special interests, The second 
half is made up of separate sketches of the most important magazines 
founded during the period, except when a long-lived publication: founded 
in one period reaches its chief importance later. In this case the sketch is 
included in the volume containing the history of the later period. A list of 
all magazines mentioned, chronologically arranged according to the year in 
which they were begun, tells at a glance what new projects were engaging 
the attention of publishers annually. This arrangement for each volume, 
plus an excellent index, makes the wealth of information included in the 
history easily accessible. The three volumes now published constitute a 
reference work indispensable to every library. 

The History of American Magazines is much more, however, than a- 
collection of valuable information and a standard reference work in its field. 
It is a spirited and vigorous account of human nature and popular move- 
ments as they are reflected in publications that are of necessity close to daily 
life. In the preface to Volume II Mr. Mott declares his belief that old 
magazines, even more effectively than newspapers, reveal the life of the 
‘times in which they were printed. His purpose, therefore, is not only to tell 
the story of the founding and passing of a wide variety of journals but to 
“analyze the content of the magazines of the period considered according 
to ideas, literary types, and typographical and pictorial presentation”. 

This purpose Mr. Mott carries out with so much energy and gusto that 
the result is lively entertainment as well as instruction. A general reader 
may profitably turn the pages of the volumes and enjoy the comments on 
farm papers, technical and industrial journals, periodicals devoted to litera- 
ture, art, music, or the theater, and others dealing with the “woman ques: 
tion”, food reform, and popular sports. He may examine-the story of the 
North American Review, of Putnam's, the Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s, 
the Century, and the accounts of their editors; or he may follow the humbler 
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fortunes of Woodhuil and Claflin's Weekly, the National Police Gazette, and 
the magazines published by Beadle of dime-novel fame. Throughout the 
entire history Mr. Mott happily combines exact information with picturesque 
detail. 

Wellesley College. j BERTHA-MONICA STEARNS. 


The Birth of the Oil Industry. By PauL H. GioneENs, Professor of History and 
Political Science, Allegheny College. Introduction by Ida M. Tarbell. 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xxxix, 216. $3.00.) 
BriesLy, this is the story of the first ten years of the oil industry—a 

short decade in which petroleum emerged from a patent medicine skimmed 

from the streams of northwestern Pennsylvania to become the chief lubricant 
and illuminant of the United States and Western Europe. It is the only 
recent attempt which has been made to gather together and synthesize both 
the contemporary material and that more recently collected. The research, 
which gives every evidence of adequacy and competence, is based largely 
upon the Bell collection and other materials gathered over a period of more 
than half a century and now housed in the’Museum of the Drake Well 

Memorial Park near Titusville. 

There are spots in this book which are touched by an antiquarian flavor, 
but as a whole Professor Giddens has packed into two hundred pages much 
material of historical value. In ten years an industry: developed from 
practically nothing to oné with an investment of $200,000,000, with an 
export value second only to cotton, and with a future which made the gold 
of California sink into relative insignificance. In a few square miles of 
northwestern Pennsylvania there was enacted during the Civil War years 
a drama of epic proportions, one as yet virtually missed by writers of 
fiction and directors of moving pictures. 

Ida M. Tarbell, in a thirty-nine page introduction (chiefly a résumé of 
the story Professor Giddens has told at greater length) stresses the point 
that “the way all these varied activities fell into line, promptly and auto- 
matically organizing themselves, is one of the most illuminating exhibits 
the history of our industry affords, of how things came about under a self- 
directed, democratic, individualistic system: thé degree to which men who 
act on ‘the instant need of things’ naturally supplement one another—pull 
together.” The first ten years of the oil industry is indeed a remarkable 
exhibition of the capacity of rugged individualism operating under a laissez- 
faire system to cope with new and unexpected problems. But it is also a 
story of incredible inefficiency and suffering and of waste of material and 
human resources. Possibly one could sum it up by saying that-it showed the 
human race and the economic system at their best and at their worst. 

In a’ brief final chapter the author summarizes the advances made by 
the oil industry during the decade 1859-69. His most interesting points have 
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to do with the influence of the new industry upon the economic background 
of the Civil War, particularly the aspect of foreign trade, a field hitherto 
largely neglected by historians. The book is illustrated with five maps and 
thirty-two contemporary illustrations. 

Smith College. HaroLo U. FAULKNER. 


The Old Northwest as the Keystone of the Arch of American Federal Union: 
A Study in Commerce and Politics. By A. L. Koutmerer, Professor of 
History, Indiana University. (Bloomington: Principia Press. 1938. Pp. v, 
257. $2.50.) 

The Big Four: The Story of Huntington, Stanford, Hopkins, and Cr pie. 
and of the Building of the Central Pacific. By Oscar Lewis. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1938. Pp. xi, 418, vi. $4.50.) 

Professor Kohlmeier's book is concerned with the trade relations: of the 
Old Northwest with the Southeast, the Southwest, and the Northeast, and 
the part they played in the politics of the ante-bellum period. The author 
painstakingly analyzes the traffic flowing to and from the Northwest by way . 
of the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Great Lakes and traces the construction 
of canals and railroads and their effect upon the old trade routes. He finds 
that the completion of the railroads from the East to the Northwest be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 did not reverse the trade routes as some writers infer. 
The railroads built up traffic for themselves by developing areas previously 
backward, especially the northern parts of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, but 
the Mississippi continued to be a great artery of commerce. The secession 
of the Southern states threatened the free navigation of the river and caused 
great anxiety in the upper Mississippi valley. “No part of the country”, 
observes Professor Kohlmeier (p. 244), “was more desperately’ in need of 
the preservation of the Union than was the Old Northwest”. Both Lincoln 
and the Confederate leaders realized the dependence of the Northwest 
upon the Mississippi, and neither wished to take the first steps to close it. 
Despite the allurements offered by the South, the Northwest was won to ' 
the Union. i 

Professor Kohlmeier has used a wide variety of material, including 
- reports of railroads and boards of trade, commercial reviews, newspapers, 
state and federal documents. He has produced a worthwhile study of the 
relationship of commerce and politics in the sectional alignments down to 
1861. Unfortunately the style is monotonous and involved. Equally regret- 
table is the lack of maps and a bibliography. 

Oscar Lewis's The Big Four is a work of different quality. It is written 
with a light touch, it frequently deals with the trivial, but it is entertaining 
as well as instructive. A thin treatment of the building of the Central 
Pacific Railroad is followed by critical sketches of the Big Four—Collis P. 
Huntington, Leland Stanford, Charles Crocker, and Mark Hopkins—and 
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two lesser figures, Theodore Judah and David Colton. The author has used 
California newspapers, federal documents, and certain unpublished reminis- 
cences and has painted a series of highly illuminating pictures. Huntington is 
shown as the ablest of the Big Four, but he does not appear as a constructive 
railroad promoter. “While railroads were good for Huntington, Huntington 
was not good for railroads”, the author acidly observes (p. 220). 

Mr. Lewis gives less attention to the means by which the associates 
accumulated their wealth than to the way they spent it. The construction of 
ornate palaces, the purchase of paintings and bric-a-brac in Europe, the 
lavish expenditures of their wives, the establishment of Stanford University 
and the Huntington Library are all described in a colorful fashion. The 
description of cross-country travel in the seventies is well done, and the 
monopoly of transportation which the Central and Southern Pacific Rail- 
roads enjoyed in California is interestingly described. The bibliography is 
brief, there are no footnotes or maps, but the numerous illustrations are 
well chosen. 

Cornell University. PauL WALLACE GATES. 


Letters of Henry Adams, 1892-1918. Edited by WoRTHINGTON CHAUNCEY 
Forn. (Boston: Houghton Milin Company. 1938. Pp. x, 672. $4.50.) 
Tuts second volume of letters covers the period from 1892 to Adams's 

death in 1918. (For a review of the first volume see Volume XXXVI, page 
616, of this journal.) They are of course interesting, as anything Adams 
wrote was certain to be; but they add little, nothing of real importance, to 
our knowledge of the man. The least interesting are those dealing with 
the particular events of politics and finance: every sharp advance or decline 
in stocks gives Adams: the jitters—indicates that the world is played out, 
the end imminent. Continual exaggeration of the importance of matters 
forgotten by everyone in a week becomes a bit tiresome, espectally if, as is 
quite possible, it was no more than a pose or a bad habit. -, 

There are, however, many extremely interesting passages about people 
and books. Apropos of the famous statue in Rock Creek Cemetery: Every- 
one was asking St. Gaudens what he “meant in that figure”, and he of 
course couldn’t say what anything meant. La Farge felt that it was meant 
“to express whatever was in the mind of the spectator” (p. 407). Adams 
himself implored Roosevelt to exhibit a little insight in regard to the statue: 
“will you try to do St. Gaudens the justice to remark that his expression 
was a little higher than sex can give... he meant to exclude sex, to sink 
it in the idea of humanity. The figure is sexless” (p. 513). Apropos of 
Henry James’s Life of Story: “So you have written not Story’s life, but your 
own and mine: ... Type bourgeois-bostonien! .. . . Improvised Europeans, 
we weré, and—Lord God!—how thin. .. . You strip us, gently and kindly, 
like a surgeon, and I feel your knife in my ribs” (p. 414). Apropos of Roose- 
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velt: “Theodore has stopped talking about cowboys and San Juan. ... That 
he is still a bore as big as a buffalo 1 do not deny, but at least he is a dif- 
ferent sort” (p. 428). Apropos of Kant: “His categorical imperative is the 
Dean of Königsberg” (p. 452). 

Occasionally, especially in letters to his brother, Brooks Adams, he 
appears to drop the customary mask of frivolity. “The suggestion that 
these great corporate organisms, which now (1910) perform all the vital 
functions of our social life, should behave themselves decently, gives away 
our contention that they have no right to exist. . . . None of you dare touch 
the essential facts; and, since 1893, 1 dare not touch it myself. The whole 
fabric of our society will go to wrack if we lay hands of reform on our 
rotten institutions. All you can do is to vapor like Theodore about honesty! 
—Damn your honesty! And law!—Damn your law! And decency!—Damn 
your decency! From top to bottom the whole system is a fraud... . The 
only question is whether it will break down suddenly, or subside slowly, 
after long lapse of time, into motionless decay” (p. 548). 

Cornell University. + Cari BECKER. 


America and the Strife of Europe. By J. Frep Rippy, Professor of American 
History, The University of Chicago. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1938. Pp. xiii, 263. $2.00.) 

In agreement with other scholars, Professor Rippy believes that the 
success of. American foreign policy, from independence to our newer con- 
ceptions of neutrality, has been made possible in large measure by the 
“strife of Europe”—that is, by the bitter struggle of the nations of the Old’ 
World to preserve a precarious balance of power. The paralyzing disunion 
of Europe has been a formidable first line of defense for the United States, 
which American statecraft has exploited to the full. But Americans have 
not been disinterested spectators of the European scene; almost every war 
or threat of war has enlisted our sympathies and has sometimes challenged 
what we consider our vital interests. When both our sympathies and our 
interests have been involved simultaneously, or seemed to be so involved, we 
have had difficulty in remaining aloof from European strife. It appeared to 
Professor Rippy, writing early in 1938, that a second world war was brew- 
ing and that the United States, because of a concatenation of sentimental 
and material concerns, might become involved. Like many other Americans 
anxious for our future, he appeared to be uncertain as to what should be 
done about it. But he seemed confident that our first line of defense (the 
strife of Europe) remained, should we seck to take refuge behind it. And 
he was also confident that “respectful but not servile consideration for 
national experience and traditions” might help American statesmanship to 
maintain in proper perspective the true national interests, material and 
psychological (pp. x-xi). 
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There is a striking difference in the organization of the last third of the 
volume as compared with the preceding sections. Chapters IX to XI are a 
rather detailed analysis of the policies of Roosevelt, Bryan, and Wilson, 
whereas the foregoing material is more general. Both portions of the book, 
however, aim at a critical analysis of the dynamics of American foreign 
policy during the last century and a half. It is in this respect that Professor 
Rippy makes whatever contribution is new in either content or interpreta- 
tion. It is no disparagement to say that there would have been some shifts 
of emphasis if the author had been writing after instead of before the 
Munich settlement. It seems to the reviewer also that he has underestimated 
or unduly subordinated the influence of geography and of changing tech- 
niques of warfare and transportation as factors in American policy both past 
and present. Everything considered, however, Professor Rippy has demon- 
strated that first-rate historical writing can render more than mere academic 
service. The text is undocumented, but there is a well-chosen, manageable 
bibliography, four maps, and an adequate index. It can safely be predicted 
that this little volume will be a welcome addition to the required reading 
of both teachers and students of American history. 

The Institute for Advanced Study. Epwarp MEAD EARLE. 
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Aspects of History. By E. E. KzLLErT. (London, Jonathan Cape, 1938, pp. 160, 5s.) 
History, Freedom & Religion. By F. M. Powicxe. [Riddell Memorial Lectures, 
University of Durham.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1938, pp. 62, 
85 cents.) Having compiled selections from the writings of a large number of 
historians, Mr. Kellett was moved to examine the various conceptions of history 
‘which historians have held, The result is a sketchy survey of history writing, 
from Pentaur to Hilaire Belloc, as theology, as literature, as propaganda, as 
science, as both art and science, as politics, as ethics, and as economics, the con- 
clusion being that there has never been agreement among historians as to the 

_ nature and purpose of their enterprise. Mr, Kellett, though he makes some 
dubious assumptions, has written a readable and probably harmless little book 
that has been. taken seriously in certain quarters in England, but he was handi- 
capped by what appears to have been a total ignorance of recent literature on 
historiography. Professor Powicke’s lecture on History is entitled to a place in 
that literature, for it calls us to reflection on the implications of the fact, un- 
questionably true but seldom meditated upon, that history (considered as events) 
is mostly unrecorded. Common interpretations of history “tend to isolate that 
remnant of past experience which is on record and to concentrate upon it. Every- 
thing that has fallen out by the way, which has disappeared from our view, is 
regarded as irrélevant. ... How much has dropped out, and yet is as truly a 
part of history as anything that we know. How careful should we be, in our 
efforts to understand what we think we can know, never to forget that there is 
this vast tract of the unknown and the unknowable.” Mr. Kellett reminds us 
that Buckle’s hope remains unfulfilled: history has not learned to predict the 
future. Does the great unrecorded make the hope unfulfillable? 
ne R. L. ScHuYLER. 


_ Tradition and Progress and Other Historical Essays in Culture, Religion, and 
Politics. By Ross HOFFMAN. [Science and Culture Series.] (Milwaukee, Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1938, pp. xvii, 165, $2.00.) This book is a series of essays 
not entirely homogeneous in nature, but taken as a whole they constitute an able 
Catholic interpretation of the history of mankind and of the value of historical 
study. Professor Hoffman attacks vigorously the pragmatic view of history pre- 
sented by James Harvey Robinson and certain of his disciples. He contends that 
we should not study history for the purpose of understanding how the present 
has come about. Rather, our reading of history should entice us into a romantic 
appreciation of the past, especially a comprehension of the unique nature and 
value of the civilization of the Middle Ages. Next to his enthusiasm for the 
Middle Ages, Professor Hoffman is most deeply stirred by what he calls “The 
Return of the Church from Exile”. By this he means the marked revival in our 
generation of vigorous intellectual propaganda for the role of Catholicism in the 
contemporary world. Reviewers will be most kind to Professor Hoffman if they 
do not check up too closely on his statements. For example, he devotes a lengthy 
criticism to the alleged ignoring of contemporary Catholic thought in the re- 
viewer's History of Western Civilization. He then goes on specifically to state 
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that “one looks in vain for Dawson, or Maritain, or Belloc, or Chesterton, or for 
any distinguished Catholic thinker who has applied his mind to the problems 
of our age”. Perhaps we should not ask a man to read a book before he criticizes 
it, but at least we might expect him to consult the index. Had Professor 
Hoffman done so in this case, he would have discovered that I refer to all 
the men he mentians, as well as to many other Catholic thinkers, and have, 
perhaps, cited Dawson more frequently than any other single author in my 
treatment of medieval culture. Harry ELMER BARNES. 


Annales de l'Institut Kondakov (Seminarium Kondakovianum). Volume X, 
Mélanges A. A. Vasiliev, (Prague, Institut Kondakov, 1938, pp. 201, $6.00.) The 
fifteen studies published in this volume have been brought together to honor a 
distinguished Byzantinist. They are, on the whole, of a type to attract the atten- 
tion of specialists; yet the high scholarly reputations of the authors make it 
desirable to call the volume to the attention of all medievalists. Six of the essays 
are in Russian, including one on Vasiliev himself by G. V. Vernadsky. This and 
D. Anastasjievic’s “Actes d'Esphigménon du tsar DuSan” are given in Russian 
alone, while a résumé in French or German opens to a wider circle of scholars 
the conclusions of S. Stanojevic’s “Jacob, métropolite de Ser”, V. A. Mosin’s “Sur 
la question du servage 4 Byzance”, D. A. Rassovsky’s “Les Comans. III. Le terri- 
toire des Comans”, and N. E. Andreev’s “Ivan IV. der Gestrenge und die Ikonen- 
malerei des XVI. Jahrhunderts”. F. Délger in “Johannes VI. Kantakuzenos als 
dynastischer Legitimist” explains how the fourteenth century usurper sought to 
establish family ties with the Palaeologi in order to strengthen his claims to 
imperial dignity. F. Dvorník, “L'affaire de Photios dans la littérature latine du 
moyen Age”, shows that the weight given to the Photian affair by modern his- 
torians is in striking contrast to the neglect or disinterest manifested by writers 
from the ninth to the twelfth century. The other essays are: “L’empereur Maurice 
s'appuyait-il sur les Verts ou sur les Bleus?” by Henri Grégoire; “A propos de 
l’éloge de Pempereur Jean II Batatzés par son fils Théodore II Lascaris” by M. A. 
Andreeva; “Autokrator Johannes II. und Basileus Alexios” by Georg Ostro- 
gorsky; “Un inventaire de documents byzantins de Chilandar” by A. V. Solovjev; 
“Berliner Quellen zu den Lebensumstanden des Metropoliten Arsenios von 
Tiberiapolis und des Bischofs Seraphim von Tzerbenos” by N. A. Bees; “The 
Foundation of Dura-Europos on the Euphrates” by M. I. Rostovtzeff; and “Pro- 
tobulgares et Slaves” by I. Dujéev. There is a splendid portrait of Vasiliev and a 
list of his writings. Gray C. Boyce. 


La méthode historique de M. Nicolas lorga (à propos d'un compte rendu). By 
ALEXANDRE DomaNovszky. (Budapest, Imprimerie de "Université Royale Hon- 
groise, n. d., pp. 323.) Since so much European history is nothing but ideological 
presentation of this or that nationalistic cause, we must not be too severe with 
the present work. In 1923 the author published a short history of Hungary in 
German. Thirteen years later Professor lorga reviewed the work, characterizing 
it as an “ouvrage de passion”, full of “erreurs voulues”. This has induced Pro- 
fessor Domanovszky to refute lorga's criticism in detail and, in addition, to 
criticize Jorga’s history of Hungary, published in the fourth volume of Helmolt's 
Weltgeschichte (Leipzig, 1919, pp. 455-87). The result is a fully documented 
work which demonstrates how irreconcilable may be the views propounded on 
the same subject by ‘scholars of two different nationalities. The book may have 
some interest for readers who like to have their opinions for or against Hungary’s 
ideology of history confirmed or refuted without much sustained demand upon 
their historical empiricism. JosePH S. Roucek. 
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The Legal Position of War: Changes in its Practice and Theory from Plato to 
Vattel. By Witu1am Baztis. (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1937, pp. xi, 188, 
4 gld.) A welcome contribution to the rapidly growing literature on the history 
and nature of war is this presented by Dr. Ballis, It gains in clarity from the fact 
that it has concentrated upon essentials. The emphasis upon the contribution of 
Cicero as over against the medieval scholastics is fully justified in a history of 
the definition of just and unjust war, but the continued influence of the schol- 
astics has perhaps justified the prominence given to them in most treatises. A 
suggestive summary in the concluding chapter, which brings the story down to 
the present day, leaves the reader with a real sense of regret that the detailed 
survey ends with the eighteenth century. James T. SHOTWELL. 


Creation of Rights of Sovereignty through Symbolic Acts, 1400-1800. By ARTHUR 
S. KELLER, OLIVER J. Lissirzyn, FreDERICK J. Mann. (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1938, pp. vii, 182, $2.50.) This volume is a study of the practices 
employed by European governments in the period from 1400 to 1800 to acquire 
‘title to terra nullius—land that was neither a sovereign unity nor under the 
control of a Christian prince. The term terra nullius included only territories of 
which the rulers were not regarded as possessing sovereignty because of their 
relatively low state of civilization. In such regions, for example in America, 
Australia, the East Indies, and Africa, valid title to land could be obtained only 
through symbolic acts, without the formal cession of territory by the natives. 
These acts, in addition to a declaration proclaiming dominion over the area con- 
cerned, consisted in the erection of some physical sign of possession—a cross or a 
plllar—bearing a suitable inscription. Although they varied in detail, these acts 
were the same in their effect inasmuch as the title thus established was regarded 
as good against all subsequent claims by other nations, It would seem that no 
government regarded the mere physical discovery without the performance of 
a symbolic act as sufficient to establish title. Numerous illustrations, skillfully 
handled, indicate how this principle of international law was established and 
likewise how its application enabled European nations in a systematic manner 
to extend their influence beyond the seas. The material for these illustrations was 
selected from the journals and letters of explorers, the records of chartered com- 
panies, and secondary historical writings. In their effort to follow a definite 
pattern and chronological sequence, so as to avoid too much variation in style 
and presentation, the authors have succeeded admirably. Cart J. KuLsrup. 


Theory and Practice in International Relations. By Savapor DE Mavariaca. (Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937, pp. 105, $1.50.) A series of five 
lectures given under the auspices of the William J. Cooper Foundation, Swarth- 
more College. 


A History of Jewish Literature from the Close of the Bible te our Own Days. By 
Meyer Waxmdn. Volume I, From the Close of the Canon to the End of the 
Twelfth Century. Second edition, revised and enlarged. (New York, Bloch 
Publishing Company, 1938, pp. xvi, 562, $3.50.) 


Europe in the Seventeenth Century. By Davi Occ. Third edition. (New York, 
Macmillan, 1938, pp. xi, $75, $3.75.) The author states that the changes in this 
third edition are extensive and that the bibliography has been brought up to date. 


The Quakers: Their Story and Message. By A. Neavè BraysHaw. Third edition. 
(New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. 365, $2.75.) This popular handbook ‘on the 
history of the Quakers is probably the best short account that we have. Its weak- 
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“ness is its inadequate treatment of Quaker history and biography in America 
and its neglect of Quaker history outside of the British Isles, except for recent 
occurrences since the World War. lts principal value lies in 1ts explanation of the 
beliefs and “testimonies”, or social reforms, which have distinguished the Quakers 
since the beginning of their history, and the reason-for the origin and survival 
of these beliefs and testimonies. One chief strength of the book is the continual 
quotation from authoritative writers and official utterances of Quaker meetings. 

WiLLiam I. Hutt. 


Dr. Bodo Otto and the Medical Background of the American Revolution. By James 
E. Gisson. (Springfield, Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 1937, pp. ix, 345, $4.00.) 


Milestones in Medicine [Laity Lectures of the New York Academy of Medicine for 
1936-37]. Introduction by James Alexander Miller. (New York, Appleton- 
Century, 1938, pp. vii, 276, $2.00.) 


Landmarks in Medicine [Laity Lectures of the New York Academy of Medicine 
for 1937-38]. Introduction by James Alexander Miller. (/drd., 1939, pp. vil, 347, 
$2.00.) 


Publicaciones de la Catedra de Historia de la Medicina. Edited by Dr. Juan RAMON 
BELTRAN. Volume I, Conferencias y Trabajos. (Buenos Aires, imprenta de la 
Universidad, 1933, pp. 204.) | 


Medicine in Modern Society. By Davip Riesman. (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1938, pp. 226, $2.50.) 


The Conquest of Cholera, America's Greatest Scourge. By J. S; CHamBers. (New 
York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. xiv, 366, $4.75.) 


The Unicameral Legislature. By Arvin W. Jounson. (Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press, 1938, pp. ix, 198, $2.00.) The debate on the question of whether 
a legislature should consist of one or two houses, though long continued and at 
times bitter, remains on the whole inconclusive. This volume by Professor John- 
son, which covers the ground from Siéyés to Norris, is devoted mainly to a 
consideration of the arguments for and against the traditional bicameral form 
of legislatures and to a very moderate advocacy of the unicameral system. The 
early chapters present a brief account of the evolution of bicameralism abroad 
and in the United States. The book also contains an account of the growth of 
the movement for unicameralism in the United States since the Ohio proposal 
in 1912 and a valuable table on the constitutional amendments for unicameral 
legislatures proposed in 1937. Nebraska’s recent experience with a single cham- 
bered legislature is given special treatment. The author is a discriminating 
advocate of unicameralism. He knows that forms of government are not all- 
important, that matters of personnel and problems concerning elections and 
representation, legislative procedure, legislative congestion, the relationship be- 
tween legislatures and governors, and many others remain, whether the legis- 
lature has one or two houses. His conclusion, which certainly seems warranted, 
is that the unicameral legislature, because it is simpler in structure, probably 
makes legislative reform somewhat easier and therefore more probable. Hence, 
on the whole, he thinks it desirable. Experience as well as theory seems to the 
reviewer to justify the same conclusion. The book is well organized, interestingly 
written, and contains much useful material. It deserves serious attention now 
that the prolonged debate is being resumed throughout the country. 

l ELMER D. GRAPER. 
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Romanticism and the Gothic Revival. By Acxzs Apvtson. (New York, Richard R- 
Smith, 1938, pp. viii, 187, $2.50.) The subject of-this work is the rise and decline 
of the Romantic movement in Europe and America and its effect on contem- 
porary literature and architecture. 


Le problème des nationalités. By PauL Henry. (Paris, Colin, 1937, pp. 214, 13 fr.) 


Der Nationalgedanke von Rousseau bis Ranke. By Orro VossLER. (Munich, Olden- 
bourg, 1937, pp. 187, 5.50 M.) 


History of the Armenian Question to 1885. By A. O. Sarkissian. (Urbana, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1938, pp. 151, $2.00.) Mr. Sarkissian has studied the 
Armenian Question as “an offshoot of European diplomacy” and as “an im- 
portant phase of the history of a people scattered far and wide in all parts of 
Asia Minor and surrounding countries”. In the pursuit of his first objective he 
succumbed to the temptation to plunge into the murky waters of the imbroglio 
of 1875-78, and the reader wades through several swamps which contribute little 
more than distraction. The second objective provides the real contribution of the 
study. In dealing with the Armenian people the author directs his attention 
almost exclusively to those under the heavy yoke of the Turk. The major 
features of this tragic story are not new, but Mr. Sarkissian has merited gratitude 
for exploiting a considerable body of Armenian material, notably the records of 
the National Assembly. His last chapter gives a valuable survey of the cultural 
advance of the Armenians up to 1885. By any standard of morality the Armenian 
people were wronged, and no one can remonstrate when that fact is emphasized 
by one to whom those wrongs are not an academic subject. At the same time, 
the heavy judgment against the English might be *contested. How much legal 
and moral obligation to protect the peoples of Asia Minor Lord Salisbury in- 
curred could perhaps be debated. But after all is said, the new chapter in the 
old story of attempting to reform Turkey was largely incidental to the great 
game of national interest, and the rules of that game, unfortunately for the 
Armenians, dictated the conduct of Lord Salisbury no less than that of all other 
ministers under the paramount obligation of caring for national welfare in inter- 
national relations. It is probably less useful to censure Lord Salisbury than to 
bring into question the rules of the game. Davip Harris. 


Chronologie de la Guerre mondiale, de Serajevo à Versailles, 28 juin, 1914-28 juin, 
1919. By F. Denyser. (Paris, Payot, 1938, pp. 263, 40 fr.) This chronology pos- 
sesses the merits of completeness and accuracy in ample measure. Scarcely a‘ day 
during the five years is without significant entries; tersely and impartially ex- 
pressed. These notations indicate the military and naval actions of the war, 
diplomatic events, and relevant internal affairs of the important nations through- 
out the world. There are eight statistical tables of moderate worth, together with 
a large, really serviceable index. Primarily intended for French readers and as a 
reference guide for the other volumes in its series, the chronology is nevertheless 
independently useful and sometimes interesting reading. 

Rocers P., CHURCHILL. 


Foreign Affairs, 1919-1937. By E. L. Hastucx. (Cambridge, University Press; New 
York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. xvii, 347, $2.50.) The author of this survey organizes 
the material according to five geographical zones: Central Europe, Western 
Europe, Eastern and Northern Europe, Asia and Africa, and the Americas. The 
result is a disconnected chronology of the various states situated in five con- 
tinents, selected items of internal histories rather than topical problems in foreign 
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- affairs, Of peculiar (and amusing) interest to American readers are the twenty- 
- . seven pages devoted to the United States, representing a harvest of details in 


British Americana, including prohibition; lynching and the Ku Klux Klan; 
crime and lawlessness (Huey Long, the “millionaire gangster”); pursuit of the 
“Almighty Dollar”; New Deal expenditures in pounds sterling; and the “sinister 
power of graft [which] hangs over American life as the Devil was believed to 
hover perpetually over the life of the medieval Christian”. The value of this 
work for college courses is limited. Interpretation is confined to the introduction 
(“The Versailles Settlement”) and the final chapter, which telescopes the prin- 
ciples, activities, and failures of the League of Nations, the World Court, and 
the International Labor Organization into eighteen pages. The last line of the 
book poses a conditioned prophecy: “Should a new Covenant bring in these 
Great Powers [the United States, Germany, Italy, and Japan] to the world ton- 
federation, the prospects of the League of Nations as a promoter of peace and 
prosperity should be far greater than they have hitherto been.” The mind leaps 
instinctively to 1066 and All That. + Bruce Hopper. 


The Whispering Gallery of Europe. By Major-General A. C. Temprertey. With a 


Foreword by the Right Honourable Anthony Eden. (New York, Wm. Collins, 
1938, pp. 359, $3.50.) This account, written by a British military adviser at 
Geneva, covers the period 1920-35. 


Franco-British Rivalry in the Post-War Near East: The. Decline of French In- 


fluence. By Henny H. Commune. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1938, 
pp. 229, $3.00.) This doctoral dissertation, written at the University of Geneva, 
stresses “the background, nature, and general effects” of Franco-British rivalry 
in the Near East and purposes “to point out the progressive decline of French 
influence in the Levant under pressure of British attempts to dominate the region 
of the eastern Mediterranean”. The first half of the volume is devoted to a 
historical portrayal of the rivalry and co-operation of the French and British 
in the Near East during the World War. The author outlines the Near Eastern 
interests of both countries, discusses the secret treaties of 1915-17 which par- 
titioned the Ottoman Empire, describes the negotiations with the Arabs, charac- 
terizes the Zionist movement, and brings this part of his work to a close with 
the Mudros Armistice and the Paris Peace Conference. The latter half of the 
volume treats of the Near East after the war and carries the history of Anglo- 
French rivalry to the close of the Lausanne Conference in July, 1923. While the 
author has achieved the fundamental purposes set for the volume, two criticisms 
seem in order. The earlier part of his work might have been reduced somewhat, 
since some of its subject matter had been covered before. Secondly, a final 
chapter bringing the analysis of Franco-British rivalry in the Near East sub- 
stantially down to date would have been advisable. The rivalry did not end at 
Lausanne. As it is, however, Mr. Cuniming has written a very useful brief 
volume which will be of value to students who desire to unravel the threads of 
international politics in a region which once more promises to be a-center of 
intense rivalry and conflict among the European Great Powers. The author’s 
bibliography adds value to his volume. Harry N. Howarp. 


People at Bay: The Jewish Problem in East-Central Europe. By Oscar 1, Janowsky. 


With a Preface by Morris R. Cohen. [Submitted as a Report to the Conference 
on Jewish Relations.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1938, pp. 193, 
$1.75.) The problems of the Jews in East-Central Europe have assumed a world- 
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wide importance during the last few years, especially because of the growing 
political and cultural influence of Nazi Germany throughout that region. The 
author of the present book has visited the countries, has studied the historical 
background and the current statistical material, and presents in this short and 
compact book a survey of the present situation which will help to throw some 
‘light on what is now going on in Central and East-Central Europe. 

Hans Koun. 


Guide to Periodicals and Bibliographies dealing with Geography, Archaeology, and 
History. Compiled by E. Jerrries Davis and E. G, R. Taytor. (London, Pub- 
lished for the Historical Association by G. Bell and Sons, 1938, pp. 22, 1s.) 


ARTICLES 


BENEDETTO Crock. La natura come storia senza storia da noi scritta: Storia e preistoria. 
Critica, Jan. 

FERDINANDO D'Antonio. La storia e le scienze, N. Riv. Stor., Jan. 

E. M. Freeman. A Scientist looks at History. Minnesota Hist., Mar. 

J. MEuvreET. Histoire et sociologie. Rev. Hist., Oct. 

K. A. Bap. Caravan Trails between Europe and Asia. Dalhousie Rev., Apr. 

CLAUDE CAHEN. Quelques mots sur le rôle de l'Islam dans l'histoire européenne. Kev. 
Synthése, Dec. 

W. S. Wattace. The Literature relating to the Norse Voyages to America. Can. Hist. 
Rev., Mar. 

C. T. CurreLLY. Viking Weapons found near Beardmore, Ontario. Ibid. 

RAYMOND CORRIGAN. The Rise of Secularism. Cath. Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Epwarp Taube. German Craftsmen in England during the Tudor Period. Ec. Hist., MI, 
no. I4. 

Hans Baron. Calvinist Republicanism and its Historical Roots. Church Hist., Mar. 

W. H. Moreran. The Ships of the Arabian Sea about A.D. 1500 [cont.]. Jour. Royal 
Asiatic Soc., Jan. 

A. Tonneau. On the Sailing Instructions of Vasco da Gama to Pedro Alvares Cabral. 
Mariner’s Mirror, Apr. 

ARMANDO Corresao. António Pereira and his Map of circa 1545: An Unknown Portuguese 
Cartographer and the Early Representation of Newfoundland, Lower California, the 
Amazon, and the Ladrones. Geograph. Rev., Apr. 

M. ScHMITTHOFF. The Origin of the Joint-Stock Company. Univ. Toronto Law Jour., 
Lent Term. 

C. J. Frrepricu. The Continental Tradition of Training Administrators in Law and Juris- 
prudence. Jour. Mod. Hist., Jane. 

Max SaveLLE. Diplomatic Preliminaries of the Seven Years’ War in America. Can. Hist. 
Rev., Mar. 

CARLO ANTONIO VIANELLO. Preludii diplomatici alla guerra dei sette anni: I] rovesciamento 
delle alleanze. N. Riv. Stor., Jan. 

PauL Dupon. La résurrection de la Compagnie de Jésus, 1773-1814. Rev, Ques. Hist., Apr. 

DororHy DonborE, Freneau's “The British Prison-Ship” and Historical Accuracy. Eng. 
four, Mar. 

GERALD S. Grawam. Napoleon’s Baltic Blockade and the Birth of the Canadian Timber 
Trade. Baltic and Sc. Countries, Jan. 

RicHarD W. Van ALsTYNE. British Diplomacy and the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 1850-60. 
Jour. Mod. Hist., June. 

A. MULLER Lesninc. The International Association, 1855-1859: A Contribution to the 
Preliminary History of the First International, Internat, Rev. Soc, Hist, Vol. UL, 1938. 

ARNOLD Oskar MEYER. Lord Odo Russell: Ein Vorkimpfer fiir deutsch-englische Zu- 
sammenarbeit. Berl. Monatsh., Feb. 
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| N. J. Szenczi. Great Britain and the War of Hungarian Independence. Slav. Rev., Apr. 


- 


ANDRÉ MEvIL. Les origines de la Guerre de 1870 d'après les documents diplorhatiques des 
archives espagnoles [cont.]. Rev. France, XIX, no. 6. 

H. T. COLENBRANDER. Europa, 1871-1914. Gids, Mar. 

D. Weinrys. The First Jewish Socialists from Russia and the Nihilist Case in Berlin: 
Chapters in the Early History of Jewish Socialism [in Hebrew]. Zion, Oct. 

H. H. Smrru-Hurron. Early Russo-Japanese Relations. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Mar. 

Roserr B. Mowar. Die englisch-deutschen Beziehungen 1905-1914. Berl. Monatsh., Mar. 

L. S. Sravrianos. History and Geography of the Balkans. Queen's Quar., Spring. 

STANISLAW KUTRZEBA. Danzig and Poland in History. Baltic and Sc. Countries, IV, no. 3. 

Cu. GAILLY DE Taurines. Pologne et Prusse autrefois, Rev. Études Hist., July. 

SranisLas KUTRZEBA. Danzig et la Pologne. Rev. Hist., Oct. 

WALTER WADEPUHL, Hüttner: A New Source for Anglo-German Relations. Ger. Rev., 
XIV, no. 1. 

Ricmaro H. Hemper. The United States in the British Press. Public Opinion Quar., Apr. 

Id, The American Impact Abroad. Bull. Story behind the Headlines, Mar. 28. 

ANDRÉ Tarpiev. La Méditerranée, clef de l'Afrique. Rev. Denx Mondes, Nov. 15. 


"C. K. WEBSTER. Le problème de la Méditerranée. Esprit Internat., Apr. 


Henry E. ALLEN. The Achievements of Ataturk. Yale Rev., Spring. 

MARGARETE WoLTNER. Die russlanddeutsche Forschung 1934-37. Deut. Arch. f. Landes- 
m. Volksforsch., Il, no. 2. 

KarL-HEINRICH OBERACKER. Karl von Koseritz und der Kampf des brasilianischen 

' Deutschtums um seinen staats- und volkspolitischen Standort im Kaisereich Brasilien. 
Ibid., no. 1. 

PauL Koopmann. Lornsens Unionverfassung als Beitrag zur deutsch-dinischen Ver- 
standigung. Jomsburg, II, no. 2. 

Bruno Preuss. 15 Jahre Polenbund in Deutschland. Ibid., no. 1. 

Raye R. PLarr. Recent Exploration in the Polar Regions. Geograph. Rev., Apr. 

Norman J. Wars. Labor Movements of Great Britain and the United States. Am. Ec. Rev., 
June. 

Russert Gar, The Conflict of French and English Educational Philosophies in Egypt. 
Susquehanna Univ. Stud., Jan. 

Hans HaussHerr. Gaa deutscher Volksgruppen im Auslande. Hist. Zeitsch., 
CLX, no. 1. 

Jircen von Henn. Deutsche Kultur und Lettisches Volkstum. Jomsburg, Il, no. 1. 

Bruno Scuter, Die Auseinandersetzung zwischen Deutschen und Slawen in volkskund- 
licher Sicht. Deut. Arch. f. Landes- und Volksforsch., Il, no. 1. 

R. Nowax. Die Slowakei im Rahmen des neuen Staates, Zeitsch. f. Geopol., Jan. 

ANDREAS MEISNER. Die Deutschen in der Tschechoslowakei. Deut. Arch, f. Landes- +, 
Volksforsch., Il, no. 2. ~ 

Econ LewNDL. Die siedlungsgeographische Forschung in den siidostdeutschen Volksinseln. 
Ibid. i - 

EGINHARD WALTER. Die Struktur der Landwirtschaft diesseits und jenseits der Memel. 
Ibid., no. 3. 

Auvin H. Hansen. Economic Progress and Declining Population Growth. Am. Ec. Rev., 
Mar. 

A. J. Jarre. The Use of Death Records to determine Jewish Population Characteristics. 
Jewish Soc. Stud., Apr. 

MARK JEFFERSON, The Law of the Primate City. Geograph. Rev., Apr. 

J. Derevsxy. L'évolution des sciences et les techniques industrielles. Rev. Hist. Ec. Sac., 
1938, no. 4. 

Oscar J. FALNES. American Interest’ in the Scandinavian Democracies. Baltic and Sc. 
Countries, Jan. 


DOCUMENTS 


ELIZABETH PARNHAM BrusH. Seven Letters from Gladstone to Guizot, Jour. Mod. Hist., 
June. 7 
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The Conquest of Civilization. By James Henry Breastep. Edited by Edith Wil- 
liams Ware. New edition, fully revised and reset. (New York, Harper, 1938, 
pp. xii, 669, $4.00.) Before his death, Dr. Breasted had made considerable 
progress in preparing the manuscript of this volume, which represents his last 
labor and maturest conclusions. 


Les peuples de (Orient Méditerranéen. Volume I, Le Proche-Orient asiatique. By 
Louis DeLaporTE. Volume II, L'Egypte. By Ertenne Drioton and Jacques 
Vannier. [“Clio”,] (Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1938, pp. XXXV, 361; 
xliv, 640, 50 fr.; 75 fr.) These manuals, intended primarily as textbooks for 
university students, summarize clearly the history of Western Asia and of Egypt 
from prehistoric times to Alexander the Great. They do not make important 
contributions to historical research but present succinctly the results of the latest 
archaeological discoveries and technical investigations. Their chief value for 
American historians lies in the full, though not exhaustive, bibliographical notes, 
listing most of the important publications of the last ten years. Thus these 
volumes will be of great assistance in bringing up to date the great work of 
Eduard Meyer and the Cambridge Ancient History. Roserr H. PFEIFFER. 


Never to die: The Egyptians in their Own Words. Selected and arranged with 
Commentary by JossepHine Maver and Tom Priveaux. (New York, Viking, 
1938, pp. 224, $3.50.) The style of this modest book is pleasing, and the texts and 
illustrations constitute a small but fairly representative selection from the literary 
and pictorial remains of ancient Egypt. The compilers, though wholly innocent 
of Egyptology, have succeeded in discovering some of the best translations of 
Egyptian texts and some of the most accurate copies of Egyptian pictures, But 
along with these they have also used translations which represent the scholarship 
of earlier generations and copies of pictures going back even as far as Cham- 

- pollion. The volume as a whole does not give a correct impression of the present 
state of knowledge. WILLIAM F. EDGERTON. 


Geschichte der deutschen Stämme bis zum Ausgang der Völkerwanderung. By 
Lupwic Scumipt. Die Westgermanen, Part I. Second, fully revised edition. 
(Munich, C. H. Beck, 1938, pp. 227, 7.50 M.) This new edition of Schmidt's 
well-known work differs little from the earlier edition, although the author has 
tried to bring it up to date. In his various books about German tribes of classical 
and postclassical times, Schmidt shows himself familiar with the Latin and 
Greek historical records. Unfortunately, however, these records are anything 
but full and must be supplemented at every turn with evidence drawn from 
archaeological and linguistic treatises. Here the author is emphatically not at 
home, and his work suffers accordingly. Philology, too, seems to be outside 
Schmidt’s field; certainly his interpretation of texts, classical and vernacular 
alike, leaves much to be desired. His book swarms with hoary errors, errors 
made (forgivably enough) by pioneers like Zeuss, Grimm, and Múllenhoff, but 
out of place in a publication of 1938. The author refers in his machtráge to my 

‘edition of Widsith (published in January, 1936), but he evidently made no 


1 Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed 
by the persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise 
responsible only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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careful study of it; such a study would have saved him from several blunders. 
On the whole, Schmidt's book cannot be recommended, Kemp MALONE, 


GENERAL ARTICLES | 


C. A. Norpman. Boken om Danmarks stenålder [Stenalderen by Brøndsted]. Tilskueren, 
Feb. 

V. Gorpon CHILDE. The Orient and Europe. Am. Jour. Arch., Jan. 

Id. India and the West before Darius. Antiquity, Mar. 

A. M. Backman. Bibliography of Pharaonic Egypt, 1937. Jour. Egypt. Arch., Dec. 

K. GALLING. Hyksosherrschaft und Hyksoskultur. Zeitsch. Dent. Paldstinavereins, LXII, 
nos. 1-2, 

D. A. Aut. Die Reitersiadt Gaba. Ibid. 

E. Drorme. La question des Habiri. Rev. Hist. Rel., Sept. 

THEOPHILE James MEEK. Moses and the Levites. 4m. Jour. Sem. Lang., Apr. 

Arno PoÉBEL, The Duration of the Reign of Smerdis, the Magian, and the Reigns of 
Nebuchadnezzar III and Nebuchadnezzar IV. Ibid. 

C. A. RoBINSON, JR. The Struggle for Power at Athens in the Early Fifth Century. Am. 
Jour. Philol., Apr. 

SiLvio AccaME. La battaglia presso il Pireo del 403 a. C. Riv. Filol., Dec. 

F. M. ABEL. Les confins de la Palestine et de l'Égypte sous les Ptolemées. Res. Bibl., Apr. 

J. G. Ming. The Currency of Egypt under the Ptolemies. Jour. Egypt. Arch., Dec. 

P. Rousset. Ptolemée Sóter H et Cyréne. Rev. Etudes Anc., Jan. 

G. DuméziL. La préhistoire des famines majeurs. Rev. Hist, Rel., Sept. 

ALFRED Kiorz. Zur Geschichte der römischen Zensur. Rhein. Museum, LXXXI, no. 1. 

A. H. McDoxaLb. Scipio Africanus and Roman Politics in the Second Century B. C. Jour. 
Rom. Stud., XXVIII, no. 2 

Marcom E, Acnew. A Numbered Legion in a Fragment of the Elder Cato. Am. Jour. 
Philol., Apr. 

W. J. Beckers. Die Vélkerschaften der Teutonen und Kimbern in der neueren Forschung. 
Rhein. Museum, LXXXI, no. 1. 

Emu Sapée. Sulla im Kimbernkriege. Ibid. 

LiLy Ross TAYLOR. Cicero's Aedileship. Am. Jour. Philol., Apr. 

Francis L. Jones, The First Conspiracy of Catiline. Class. Jour., Apr. 

RonaLD Syme. The Allegiance of Labienus. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXVIII, no. 2. 

E. T. SaLmon, Caesar and the Consulship for 49 B. C. Class. Jour., Apr. 

Ernst Hour. Besasz Cäsar Tribunengewalt?-Klio, XXXII, no. 1 

W. W. Tarn. Actium: A Note. Jour, Rom. Stud., XXVII, no. 2 

C. H. V. SurHERLAND. Two ‘Virtues’ of Tiberius: A Numismatic Cobos to the 
History of his Reign. 1b1d. . 

A. OLTRAMARE. Sénèque diplomate. Rev. Etudes Latines, XVI, no. 2. 

T. Davies Pryce and E BaiLeY. The Fate of Agricola’s Northern Conquests. Jour. Rom. 
Stud., XXVIII, no. 

NEREO ALFIERI. Trajano | in Ancona. Riv, Filol., Dec. 

M. Emerit. Les derniers travaux des historiens roumains sur la Dacie. Rev. Études Anc., 
Jan. 

R. THouvenor. Les incursions des Maures en Bétique sous le règne de Marc-Aurèle, Ibig, 

G. M. Bersanerri. Sulla guerra fra Settimio Severo e Pescennio Nigro. Riv. Filol., Dec. 

PmLippE Horovitz. Le principe de création des provinces procuratoriennes. Rev. Philol., 
Apr. 

Id. Essai sur les pouvoirs des procurateurs-gouverneurs. Rev. Belge Philol. et Hist., July. 

Gupo BARBIERI, L’amministrazione delle province Ponto-Bitinia e Licia-Panfilia nel I sec. 
d. Cr. Riv. Filol., Dec. 

Franz Hampu. Poleis ohne Territorien, Kito, XXXII, no. 1 

Frirz R. Wüst. Zum Problem “Imperialismus” und “machtpolitisches Denken”. Ibid. 

Har Koen. Konstantin den store i lyset af den nyeste forskning. Hist. Tidsskr. (Dan.), 
V, no. 2. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


T. A. Rickarb. The Primitive Smelting of Iron, dm. four. Arch., Jan. 

NELSON GLuEck. Archaeological Exploration and Excavation in Palestine, Transjordan, 
and Syria during 1938. Ibid. 

CLAUDE F.-A. SCHAEFFER. Les fouilles de Ras Shamra-Ugarit. Neuvième campagne (prin- 
temps 1937). Syria, XIX, no. 4. 

H. W. Farrman. Excavations at Sesebi and ‘Amarah West, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1937-8. 
Jour. Egypt. Arch., Dec. 

Joun FRANKLIN DANIEL. The Inscribed Pithoi from Kourion. Am. Jour. Arch., Jan. 

Louis E, Lorp. The “Pyramids” of Argolis, Hesperia, VII, no. 4. 

1d. Watchtowers and Fortresses in Argolis. dm. Jour. Arch., Jan. 

KARL LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN. Excavations in Samothrace. Ibid. 

N. Kyparisses and Homer A, THompson. A Sanctuary of Zeus and Athena Phratrios newly 
found in Athens. Hesperta, VU, no. 4. 

L. Lerar. Fouilles de Delphes, 1934-5. Rev. Arch., Oct. 

EDWARD Capps, JR. Pergamene Influence on Corinth. Hesperia, VIL, no. 4. 

Davip M. RoBINsoN and Grorcr E. MYLONAS. The Fourth Campaign at Olynthus, Am. 
Jour, Arch., Jan. - 

H. P. L’Orance. Ein tetrarchisches Ehrendenkmal auf dem Forum Romanum, Röm. 
Mitteil., LHI, nos. 1-2. l 

Tue Eprrors. Roman Britain in 1937. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXVII, no. 2. 


r 


EPIGRAPHICAL, PAPYROLOGICAL, AND LITERARY SOURCES 


T. Fisu. Some Sumerian Tablets of the Third Dynasty of Ur. Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc., Jan. 

R. pe Vaux. Les Ostraka de Láchis. Rev, Bibl., Apr. 

K. ELLIGER. Zu Text und Schrift der Ostraka von Lachis. Zeitsch, Dent. Palästinavereins, 
LXII, nos. 1-2. 7 

PauL CoLLarT. Bulletin Papyrologique. Rev. Etudes Gr aes Oct. 

Louis Rosert. Hellenica. Rev. Pédol., Apr. 

EUGENE SCHWEIGERT. Epigraphic Notes. Hesperia, VII, no. 4. 

M. Engers. The Letter from the Parthian King Artabanus III to the Town of Susa. 
Mnemosyne, VII, no. 2, 

GERTRUDE Matz. Three Papyri of Dioscorus at the Walters Art Gallery. Am. Jour. Philol., 
Apr. 

Franz BOMER. Literarisches zur Brand- und Bedbestattung im alten Italien. llos 
XCHI, no. 3. 

Ernst RUPPRECHT. Zu den Karthagervertrágen, Klio, XXXII, no. 1. 

J. Humperr. Cicéron et les juges de Cluentius. Rev. Etudes Latines, XVI, no. 2. 

G. E. F. CHILVER. Strabo and Cisalpine Gaul: An Anachronism. Jour. Rom. Stud., XXVIII, 
no. 2. 

F. WurzeL. Der Ausgang der Schlacht von Aktium und die 9 Epode des Horaz. Hermes, 
LXXIII, no. 4. 

Massimo LENCHANTIN, Augusto e Tacito. Riv. Filol,, Dec. 

H. TuovvexorT. Une inscription latine du Maroc. Rev. Études Latines, XVI, no. 2. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
G. C. Boyce 


A History of Europe from the Invasions to the XVI Century. By HENRI PIRENNE. 
Translated by Bernard Miall- from the French of the 8th edition. (New York, 
Norton, 1939, pp. 624, $5.00.) The French edition of this volume was reviewed 
in this journal, Volume XLIII (April, 1938), pages 587-88. 


The Middle Ages. By Epwarp Mastin Hurme. Revised edition. (New York,- 
Henry Holt, 1938, pp. xvii, 1118, $4. 50.) Thirteen additional chapters include 
the history of England, which was not given in the first edition. 
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The Medieval World. By Loren Carey MacKixNeY. [The Civilization of the 
Western World.] (New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1938, pp. xiii, 801, $3.75.) 


Social Life in Britain from the Conquest to the Reformation. Compiled by G. G. 
Coutron. (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. xx, 
566, $4.50.) The fourth printing of a source book which appeared first in 1918, 


Medieval Trade Routes. By J. N. L. Baxer. (London, published for the Historical 
Association by G. Bell and Sons, 1938, pp. 19, 2s. 1d.) 


The Foundations of Scotland. By Aces Mure Mackenzie. (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1938, pp. xv, 316, $3.75.) 

Der Handschuh im Recht, Amterwesen, Brauch, und Volksglauben. By BERENT 
ScHwINEKÓPER. With an Introduction, “Die Erforschung der Mittelalterlichen 
Symbole, Wege, und Methoden”, by Percy Ernst Scuramm. [Neue deutsche 
Forschungen.] (Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1938, pp. xxi, 161, 8 M.) The 
methodological theories of Professor Schramm concerning the history of symbols 
are tested in a practical, successful way by Dr. Schwinekóper in his investiga- 
tion of the glove, its use and significance. 


Dagobert, roi des Francs. By R. Barroux. [Bibliothèque historique.] (Paris, Payot, 
1938, pp. 218, 30 fr.) The first four chapters of this book are a general essay on 
the Merovingian kingdoms in the seventh century. The best of them is chapter 
11, which deals with life in the towns and villages in the seventh century. The 
first chapter is a phvsical description of the four kingdoms of Austrasia, Neustria, 
Burgundy, and Aquitania. Chapter mı is a fragmentary discussion of Mero- 
vingian society, which is a sad echo of Dalton or Marignan. Chapter 1v, on the 
arts, is confined to architecture and the decorative arts. Probably the most stimu- 
lating part of the first portion of the book is the introduction, which places 
Dagobert among his contemporary sovereigns and gives a stimulating compara- 
tive glance at the seventh century. The latter half of the book, which deals with 
Dagobert's reign, is the better half, Kept more closely in check by the source 
material utilized, it does not suffer from the weakness which occasionally ‘mars 
the first part. The section on Saint-Denis is an excellent summary and evaluation 
of modern critical literature. The chapter on Dagobert in history and legend 
goes far to discover the actual man under the layers of myth surrounding him. 
The chapters on external and internal politics are careful studies which are never 
extreme or fanciful in interpretation. For example, M. Barroux takes the sensible 
view (p. 157) that Dagobert did not, by receiving a mission from the Emperor 
Heraclius, thereby acknowledge himself a subject of the latter but that the em- 
bassy was simply the natural consequence of amicable relations existing between 
the two monarchs. He follows Lot in rescuing Dagobert's reputation from the 
blot of having instigated the massacre of the Bulgarians by the Bavarians a year 
or so after his death (p. 145). Heren RoBBINS BITTERMANN, 


The Pseudo-Turpin. Edited from Bibliotheque nationale, Fonds Latin, MS. 17656, 
with an Annotated Synopsis, by H. M. Smyser. (Cambridge, Mediaeval Academy 
of America, 1937, pp. 125, $2.75.) Dr. Smyser’s edition of the shorter Turpin 
Chronicle offers to scholars of the manuscript tradition an exceptionally accurate 

_and well-presented text, accompanied by variant readings from five other manu- 
scripts, carefully classified and related to each other. For the “antiquarian”, as 
he calls him, there is in addition an abundantly, if at times curiously, annotated 
synopsis of the matter of the chronicle. It is unfortunate that the editor decided 
to add important footnotes to his synopsis rather than to his Latin text, for his 
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abridgment of an already quite brief chronicle is misleading and makes the 
notes sometimes meaningless. For example, he often has to supply in the footnote 
itself the detail which it is intended to explain. The modern French practice of a 
complete translation accompanying the Latin text would have served more ade- 
quately both his classes of readers. Dr. Smyser supports the late Joseph Bédier's 
view that the chronicle is merely a part of the Book of Saint James. He does not, 
however, bring forward any new arguments in answer to the objections made to 
this theory. His introduction does not give the reader an orderly account of the 
real problems involved, nor does it explain the reasons which led Dr. Smyser to 
take up his present position. As a transcription of the Latin text Dr. Smyser's 
book is a model of scholarly accuracy, but as an edition of the Turpin Chronicle 
it contains such varied material of such varying importance that both the manu- 
script student and the antiquarian are likely to regret its lack of proportion and 
completeness. C. MEREDITH-JONES. 


Englische Geschichtschreiber des 12. Jahrhunderts. By Dr. Heinz Ricuter. [Neue 
deutsche Forschungen.] (Berlin, Junker und Dúnnhaupt, 1938, pp. 180, 8 M.) 
Dr. Richter's book is an example of the current German approach to medieval 
chroniclers and historiography, which seeks to re-create the world as it appeared 
to different types of writers. He focuses his attention upon three monks: Eadmer 
of Canterbury, William of Malmesbury, and Ordericus of St, Evroul. Probably 
he does not allow sufficient latitude to the intrinsic individual differences in the 
personalities of these three unusual monks and thus tends to ascribe too much 
to “national” and “racial” influences. Their .personalities, however, attract him 
less than their world outlook. His relative neglect of their life within their 
monasteries with its services, books, friendships, and other interests, rather leaves 
them at their windows looking out. What they see is a world torn by the in- 
vestiture struggle between church and state, factional struggles within the 
church, feudal struggles within the state, and racial struggles between the 
suppressed but powerful Anglo-Saxons and the conquering Normans. An im- 
portant contribution is the author’s emphasis upon the influence of Bede both in 
setting up a high standard of historical accuracy and in limiting the range of 
their historical vision. Throughout the study a careful and methodical effort is 
apparent. J. C. RUSSELL. 


Per l'edizione dei notai Liguri del sec. XI. By Marria Moresco and Gran Prero 
BocNerTTI. (Genoa, R. Deputazione di Storia Patria per la Liguria, 1938, pp. viii, 
142, 20 1.) This book will be useful to all workers in the notarial archives in 
Genoa. It includes a record of all published documents from that collection as 
well as a description of the methods now being followed in the editing of entire 
registers of the early notaries. It is also of interest to American scholars owing 
to the official acceptance of the method of identification of certain notaries and 
the correct dating of their acts contributed by Professor Robert L. Reynolds of 
the University of Wisconsin. EUGENE H. Byrne. 


` 


Le comté d Anjou sous Henri Plantagenét et ses fils, 1151-1204. By JACQUES 
Boussarb. [Bibliothèque de l’École des hautes études.] (Paris, Champion, 1938, 
pp. xvi, 253.) The history of this county is especially interesting to students of 
medieval institutions. It was a typical feudal state, not a brilliant exception such 
as Normandy or Flanders, and the extremely slow development of. its organs of 
government shows how hard it was to rebuild political organization in Europe 
once it had collapsed. M. Boussard has done us a real service in completing the 
story of the county, which was begun so many years ago by his master, Louis 
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Halphen. The book begins with a careful study of the extent of the county and 
the holdings of its feudal lords—-a study which shows once more how impossible 
it is to draw precise boundaries in the twelfth century. Then M. Boussard takes 
up the subject which interests him most, the slow transfer of the purely personal 
power of the count to bureaucrats and courts. He believes that this process began 
- only after the death of Geoffroy le Bel. He.finds no permanent delegation of the 
count's judicial authority and no courts with power to constrain the nobles until 
well into the reign of Henry II. Perhaps M. Boussard underestimates the 
seneschal’s position as a judge in the 1150's, but his main thesis seems amply 
proved. It appears exceedingly unlikely that Henry IJ found anything in the 
rudimentary institutions of Anjou which he could use in building up his govern- 
ment in England or Normandy. The scarcity of source material perhaps explains 
the absence of certain topics, There is nothing on the finances of the county, 
nothing on relations between the count and the towns, and very little on the 
` church. On the credit side may be listed a very useful map of the county, some 
valuable documents among the piéces justificatives, and a very complete index. 
JosepH R. STRAYER. 


Cheshire in the Pipe Rolls, 1158-1301. Transcribed from 1237 by Maser H. Mitts. 
Edited, with Notes, by R. Srewart-Brown. (London, printed for the Record 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire by J. W. Ruddock and Sons, 1938, pp. xviii, 
250.) “As it appears unlikely that, even under its present energetic organization, 
the Pipe Roll Society will, within a measurable time, reach the date (1237) when 
the unpublished and regular series of Cheshire entries upon the Pipe Rolls 
begins, this volume of such accounts, not so far paralleled for any other county 
over so lengthy a period, was devised to link up the varied information afforded 
by the returns of the revenues of the earldom of Chester on the Pipe Rolls with 
that provided by the local rolls of the Chamberlain of Chester, commencing in 
1301, some of which were made accessible in volume 59 of this Society.” 


Petri Pictaviensis Allegoriae super tabernaculum Moysi. By Puur S. Moore and 
James A. CorBeTT. [Mediaeval Studies, HI.] (Notre Dame, University of Notre 
Dame, 1938, pp. xxii, 214, $2.25.) The text of the Allegoriac published here for 
the first time has been established from six of the nine extant manuscripts. In 
their discussion of the medieval practice of interpreting Holy Scripture in accord- 
ance with the fourfold sense—historical, allegorical, anagogical, tropological— 
the editors faced Peter’s distinction between allegory and history recounted meta- 
phorically. This distinction still remains to them obscure; nevertheless their cor- 
rection of Father P. S. Moore’s transcription in The Works of Peter of Poitiers, 
1936 (Am. Hist. Rev., XLIII, 681), of a sentence in Peter’s exegesis Beare mate- 
rially towards a solution of the problem. 


Curia Regis Rolls of the Reign of Henry 111 preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Volume VIII, 3-4 Henry HI. (London, H. M. Stationery Office; New York, 
British Library of Information, 1938, pp. xiv, 539, $9.00.) Continuing the series 
that has been favorably noticed in this Review (XLI, 795), this volume presents 
several of the earliest rolls of Henry ITI now extant. The text traverses some of 
the same ground covered by Bracton’s Note Book. Since no sessions were held 
of the court coram rege during the king’s minority, the proceedings are sub- 
stantially those of a court of common pleas, among which are interspersed pleas 
of the crown, while at one point a so-called “Rogues’ Roll” is introduced. For 
matters truly affecting the rights of the crown there could only be a succession 
of postponements in spite of the inconvenience. Naturally enough, in a period 
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of regency, the intervention of the council in the way of directing the proceed- 
ings, giving advice, and sometimes hearing the evidence was a new factor in the 
history of the court. A duplication of the rolls proves that sometimes consilium 
and justiciarii were interchangeable and equivalent terms. In consonance with 
the restrictive character of common law the cases tend toward formulaic actions 
with their respective writs and rules of evidence. Older actions like the possessory 
assizes were to be confined to their original purpose. The action of debt was not 
expanded, but that of detinue was coming into sight. Although there was no 
explicit jurisdiction in error, previous judgments of lesser courts were reviewed 
and sometimes reversed. For juries in all the variegations of the system the time 
seems to have been the very heyday, in spite of perpetual tardiness, abstention, 
and reluctance to serve, With all its faults the petit jury came into criminal trials 
during these same years. Together with the enrolment of charters, covenants, 
and quitclaims the records abound in allusions to villainage, socage, manorial 
services, and clerical privilege. Neither are personages like William Marshall 
and Fawkes de Breauté inconspicuous. Throughout the series editorial comment 
is confined to textual notes, but the indexes are comprehensive and admirable. 
J. F. BALDWIN. 


Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry Ill preserved in the Public Record Office. A. D. 
- 1268-1272. (London, H. M. Stationery Office; New York, British Library of In- 
formation, 1938, pp. vii, 694, $10.30.) With this volume, the fourteenth in a 
series which was commenced in 1902, the publication of the-close rolls of the 
reign of Henry III is completed. This particular volume contains the close rolls 
of the last four years of Henry III's reign, a period of relative calm after the 
tumult of baronial revolt. The royal orders, pardons, recognizances, fines, and 
memoranda that make up the rolls throw light on numerous aspects of the 
history of the time. Significant entries are to be found relating to tax administra- 
tion, the supervision of sheriffs and other royal officials, the activities of the 
justices “ad custodiam Judeorum”, prisage, forest pleas, the work of the itinerant 
justices, and the effect of the civil war on administrative and judicial activities. 
In the field of the regulation of business are to be noted the appearance in 1271 
of the clerk of the market in connection with measure enforcement (p. 348) and 
the entries relating to the embargo on trade with Flanders (pp. 331, 439, 516). 

The index is to be commended for the detail of its subject analysis. 

ARMAND B. Du Bors. 


Roger Bacon: A Biography. By F. WintHRop Wooprurr. (London, James Clarke, 
1938, pp. vii, 160, 5s.) This is a popular biography based in part on the valuable 
collection of Commemoration Essays edited by A. G. Little (1914), on Bridges's 
introduction to Bacon’s Opus Majus, and on selected passages from Bacon’s 
writings. On the whole, it presents a clear picture of Bacon’s education, the 
general state of knowledge in his period, and Bacon’s own contributions to the 
advancement of civilization. Mr. Woodruff, however, makes the fundamental 
error, too often made by biographers, of imagining his hero to be the greatest 
man of his age and to have become great almost entirely by his own unaided 
efforts, Although he mentions certain teachers.and writers who undoubtedly 
influenced Bacon, he does not give them credit enough. For instance, in dis- 
cussing Bacon’s work on the reform of the calendar he gives the impression that 
no other writer before Bacon had ever dealt with this subject although many 
earlier treatises had been written on it. In fact, Bacon’s Compottus is based largely 
on that of Robert Grosseteste, Bacon's famous teacher. In controversial matters 
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concerning Bacon only one side of the question is presented and in such a way 
that the reader is not made aware of the fact that there is any other side. In 
spite, however, of these and other defects, Woodruff presents an excellent esti- 
mate of Bacon and his place in the history of learning. 

Mary CATHERINE WELBORN. 


Seignorial Administration in England, By N. Dennotm-Younc. (New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1937, pp. 196, $3.50.) This study deals primarily with fiscal 
and judicial arrangements within certain of the major lay liberties of late thir- 
teenth century England. Account rolls of magnates’ officials, a type of source 
which has been little exploited, are here presented as rounding out the more 
familiar learning on private administration derived from quo warranto records, 
formbooks, and private court rolls. The continuity of particular series of docu- 
ments is exploited in what are in effect a group of special studies. Most important 
of these is a chapter establishing the diplomatics of the account rolls. Two others 
should be mentioned, on the marketing of wool from Holderness, and a section 
under the harmless title “The Preservation of Liberties’, which turns out to be 
a detailed study of the art of bribery with special reference to its utility in quo 
warranto proceedings. When the discussion turns, however, to the more familiar 
general problems of the liberty—quo warranto theory, honor and barony, the 
legal content of charter language—no attempt is made toward solution of con- 
troversial points, and the standard learning on these subjects is merely rehearsed 
in eclectic textbook fashion, although filled out conscientiously with detail 
supplied by any account rollvthat may happen to illustrate a point. Although 
local variation is exhibited, the account roll material is characterized by a uni- 
‘formity of general pattern which is consistent with any one of the several 
disputed theories now current concerning the liberty. Consequently it seems 
apparent.that the chief utility of this volume, notwithstanding the somewhat 
misleading generality of its title, lies in its disclosure of the possibilities of the 
private magnate’s account roll as a neglected source of economic and social 
rather than legal or constitutional history. - 

Irwin L. LANGBEIN. 


Lodewijk van Velthem’s Voortzetting van den Spiegel Historiael. Volume II. 
Edited by Herman VaNDER LinDEN, PauL De Keyser, and ADOLF van Lory. 
* [Académie royale de Belgique, Commission royale d'histoire.] (Brussels, Paleis 
der Academién, 1938, pp. x, 450.) This is the final volume of a new edition of 
Lodewijk van Velthem’s chronicle—a rhyming chronicle which is all too little 
known among students of European affairs of the opening of the fourteenth 
century. The first volume appeared in rgo6, but the World War and changes in 
the editorial personnel interfered in the preparation of the second volume (Am. 
Hist. Rev., XXXVIII, 363). This edition may be regarded as definitive. It is pro- 
vided with critical notes, index, sketch of the author’s life, and comments on the 
significance of his chronicle, Henry S. Lucas. 


Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem and Other Analogous Documents preserved 
in the Public Record Office. Volume XII, Edward 111. (London, H. M. Stationery ' 
Office; New York, British Library of Information, 1938, pp. xxix, 603, $9.25.) 
This volume, with its extensive index of persons and places, will provide a rich 
hunting ground for topographers and genealogists, but there is also much of 
interest to the antiquarian and the historian for the years 39-43 Edward III. The 
inquisitions are particularly full as to details of service and the appurtenances of 
tenements. The reader observes that land is held increasingly by such services as 
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raising the right hand every year at Christmas toward the king or making 
“unum saltum, suffletum et pettum”. The proofs of age reveal interesting prac- 
tices: gifts of wood, silk purses, or a silver arrow are at times given to certain 
persons upon the birth of an heir so that they will remember his age; church 
missals are being used as birth and death registers. We note that jurors’ verdicts 
can be annulled in parliament. There are references to the fact that a knight’s 
fee can vary in content from five to twenty carucates; there is mention of the 
pestilence of 23 Edward HI, of sea-coal, and of grants made officially under the 
seal of the Griffin. It must be noted that cross references to the chancery and 
parliament rolls would have enhanced the value of the calendar; so, too, the 
more accurate placing of certain manors, such as Redburn, which belonged to 
the Lincolnshire barony of Crevequer. On page 75 the “lord de Insula” is left 
unidentified. G. L. Haskins. 


Kaiser Karl IV. By Dr. Joser Prirzner. [Bilder aus dem deutschen Leben.] (Pots- 
dam, Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, 1938, pp. 130, 4.80 M.) This 
is the first volume of a new German historical series. A number of historians 
are collaborating on a history of the Reich in which the emphasis will be on 
the hitherto much neglected personalities of the Germán kings and kaisers. If 
the remaining volumes prove to be of the high quality of Dr. Pfitzner's Karl IV, 
the historical world will look forward to them with eager anticipation, At last a 
student of Hans Hirsch has taken the combined evidence of Czech and German 
sources and woven it into a wellintegrated picture of the life and times of 
Charles IV. The result is a refreshing, new, historical personality, a German 
emperor and king of Bohemia who is not the “greatest statesman of all times”, 
or the “Erzstiefvater des Reichs”, or a mere “Pfaffenkaiser”, but a shrewd, cool, 
conservative politician. In such chapters as “Charakter und Weltbild”, “Gesetz- 
gebung”, “Hausmachtspolitik”, “Reichspolitik”, and “Kulturwerk”, a wealth of 
new material is brought to light because Dr. Pfitzner knows Charles so much 
better than others less familiar with every aspect of his reign. That the author 
is an authority in this field will hardly be doubted by anyone who-examines the 
twenty-two pages of Anmerkungen at the end. E. G. SCHWIEBERT. 


Cosimo de’ Medici, Pater Patriae, 1389-1464. By Curt S. GurkiND. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1938,.pp. xii, 340, $5.00.) Mr. Gutkind’s persistent in- 
accuracy and uncritical acceptance of whatever adds flavor to his theme unfor- 
tunately go far toward discounting the merits of this biography. The background 
covers all Florentine history from Dante to Charles V, and the mass of detail, 
not always revelant, is assembled with small regard for chronology and with 
even less appreciation of the forces which, during those centuries, were changing 
the commune into a modern state, Personages are frequently confused; there is 
an evident ignorance of Florentine topography and customs; and most serious of 
all is the author's disregard of all archival sources. While the manuscript material 
relating to Cosimo is fragmentary and difficult to read, it is of the utmost im- 
portance for any estimate of his agricultural activities and business interests. Mr. 
Gutkind’s contribution to the former is negligible; for the latter he relies on 
M. Grunzweig’s admirable edition of the letters written from the Medici agents 
at Bruges to the home office. He overlooks the equally important correspondence 
of the.agents in Rome and in Venice, and while he pays some attention to the 
branch in Milan, what he offers is superficial and misleading. In his analysis of 
Cosimo’s relation to the state, however, he has cast aside the traditions and 
prejudices of the centuries and taken a step forward in his evaluation of the 
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achievements of the Medici. Cosimo was, as he says, primarily a merchant, and 
was forced into public life against his will. But Mr. Gutkind’s lack of historical 
perspective prevents his grasping the fact that in domestic affairs the banker's 
influence rested solely on popular confidence in his wisdom and common sense 
and was seldom used for political ends. In foreign affairs he was practically 
absolute, shaping international policies according to the dictates of Florentine 
commercial interests. Incidentally he gave to the Balance of Power the machinery 
necessary to its effective functioning, and his methods are still the tools of 
diplomacy. . GERTRUDE R..B. RICHARDS. 


The Commentaries of Pius 11. Translation by Ftorence ALDEN Graco. With His- 
torical Introduction and Notes by Leona C. GaBEL. (Northampton, Smith Col- 
lege Studies in History, Vol. XXII, Nos. 1-2, October, 1936-January, 1937, pp. 114, 
$1.50.) As Leona Gabel remarks in the introduction, “the literary productivity 
of fifteenth century Italian humanism is more impressive for its bulk than for 
works of enduring quality or profound insight”. Nevertheless, it has an immense 
significance for the history of European culture, for nowhere else can we find 
so clearly expressed the fundamental change in attitude and interests that fol- 
lowed the appearance of an educated urban laity. That many of the humanists 
were clerics and that two or three, like Aeneas Sylvius, rose to the highest office 
in the church is aside from the point. Pius II remained a characteristic product 
of Italian city life, viewing the world of men as a man of the world. This secular 
view of life found its best expression in historical writing. With the humanists 
modern historiography was born. The Commentaries of Pius II is one of the 
most interesting examples of the memoir type of humanist history. Few men had 
had such wide experience to draw upon, and every page reflects the charm and 
the disarmingly naive vanity that made the “pious Aeneas” one of the best 
beloved of poets and diplomats. ‘The present translation has especial value in 
that it is based on the original manuscript discovered by Ludwig von Pastor. It 
includes a number of very enlightening passages which were deleted, and not 
without reason, from the later official text and printed editions, The unexpur- 
gated account of the election of Pius II is invaluable. The editors promise 
eventually to publish the text and a translation of the entire work, a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be hoped for. The present volume contains only the translation 
of Book I, but for that, as well as for the useful explanatory notes, we are in the 


meantime very grateful. ` WaLLace K., FERGUSON. 
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W. F. Craven 


Sword, Lance & Bayonet: A Record of the Arms of the British Army & Navy. By 
CHARLES FFOULKES and Captain E. C. Horxinsox. (Cambridge, University Press; 
New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. xvi, 142, $5.00.) Both authors have the neces- 
sary qualifications to give this book authority, and one can rely upon the infor- 
mation here set forth, obtained as it was in great part not only from the war 
office records but from a study of the representative exhibits of the weapons now 
preserved in the. Tower and in the Imperial War Museum. This information is 
not otherwise easily available. The volume includes an account of the arms that 
have come into use since armor was discarded, dates for the introduction and 
elimination of the various types, and references to contemporary illustrations. It 
contains, as well, a bibliogtaphy, an index, and an appendix dealing with 
muskets, rifles, and carbines. The sword section, forming the principal part of 
the book, is a skillful marshaling of a myriad of facts that might prove tedious 
but for the interesting anecdotes, legends, and accounts of the effects of certain 
weapons on the fate of battles, which add a lively touch. Since the designs of 
army swords are not progressive but purely arbitrary, the illustrations of the 
royal ciphers are helpful in identifying the reign to which each belongs. The 
two plates of photographic illustrations of the swords are excellent, showing the 
hilts from slightly below the guard and looking up, bringing out differences lost 
in a profile view. The section on staff weapons is particularly welcome as little 
has been published in this field. The lance is treated in detail, and essential notes 
are given about pikes, linstocks, officers’ spontoons, and sergeants’ halberds, while 
the bayonet is dealt with at length. The book is indispensable to authors, artists, 
collectors, and military and naval people. It will save students untold hours of 
research, for without it one would have difficulty indeed in answering con- 
vincingly most questions coming within its scope. STEPHEN V, GRANCSAY. 


Guide to the Reports of the Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, 1870- 
1911. Part II, Index of Persons. Edited by’ Francis BickLeY. Second Section, 
Lever—Z. [Historical Manuscripts Commission.] (London, H. M. Stationery 
Office; New York, British Library of Information, 1938, pp. ili, 449-859, $2.75.) 
The first section of this Index of Persons was noticed in Volume XLII, page 174. 


Catalogue of Manuscripts and Other Objects in the Museum of the Public Record 
Office, with Brief Descriptive and Historical Notes. By Sir H. C. MaxweLL LYTE. 
Revised with Further Additions by R. L. Arkrnson. (London, H. M. Stationery 
Office; New York, British Library of Information, 1938, PP. X, 98, 30 cents.) A 
new and enlarged edition with illustrations. 


Northamptonshire and Rutland Clergy from 1500. By the Rev. Henry IsHam 
Lonopen. Volume I. (Northampton, Archer and Goodman, 1938, pp. 225, ros. 
6d.) This is an alphabetical list of the names of the clergy of two counties which 
were formed into the diocese of Peterborough in 1541. If completed this com- 
pilation will extend to many volumes as the present one does not go through 
the letter B. 


Il regno di Enrico VII d'Inghilterra secondo i documenti contemporanei. By 
Corravo Farra. Two volumes. (Florence, “La Nuova Italia”, 1938, pp. 678; 736, 
50 1.) This is an admirable and very detailed history of the reign of Henry VIII, 
based on a thorough knowledge of the Letters and Papers, Foreign and Do- 
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mestic, and other sources, and on careful reading of all the standard histories 
and special monographs which deal with the period. References are given for all 
important facts, and the bibliography at the beginning of the first volume affords 
additional evidence of the breadth of the author's reading. The emphasis is dis- 
tinctly on the narrative side and especially on the effect of the divorce and breach 
with Rome upon England's relations to the Continental powers; at moments one 
almost feels as if one were rereading the famous Prefaces of Brewer and Gaird- 
ner. Signor Fatta tests his own impartiality from time to time, as his story goes 
on, and has ample justification for maintaining that his standpoint is neither 
pro- nor anti-Catholic. He simply tells the tale of “the majestic lord who broke 
the bonds of Rome” and thereby founded an “imperial state” emancipated from , 
every sort of foreign intervention and influence (II, 67, 687). One naturally 
wonders where among his countrymen the author is likely to find readers for a 
book as long as this, dealing with the reign of a monarch who, though in- 
dubitably a most dramatic personality, was the ruler of a foreign land. At first 
sight one would not expect that Signor Fatta would find many outside the ranks 
of the professional historians; a book with so many footnotes and references 
gives the appearance of having been written primarily for the specialist. But a 
closer inspection, particularly of the concluding pages, reveals an attitude dis- 
tinctly “simpático” to the totalitarian state; the author tells. a story with which 
the present Italian government is probably not at all sorry to have its followers 
familiar. The fact that the book appears in the series known as the Biblioteca di 
Cultura is additional evidence in the same direction. Rocer B. MERRIMAN. 


Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. By Epwin Casapy. (New York, Modern Language 
Association of America, 1938, pp. xii, 257, $2.50.) A useful but uninspired biog- 
raphy of the sixteenth century sonneteer, 


Ayr Burgh Accounts, 1534-1624. Transcribed and edited with an Introduction by 
GeorceE $. Prype, (Edinburgh, printed at the University Press by T. and A. Con- 
stable for the Scottish History Society, 1937, pp. cxxv, 313.) This volume forms 
an important addition to the publications of the Scottish Historical Society. Not 
only are the Ayr Burgh accounts themselves of special usefulness because they 
are the most complete in Scotland, but the manner of editing and the introduc- 
tion also contribute to the high scholarly value of the volume. Dr. Pryde has 
reproduced in full the accounts of four selected years and a number of additional 
items of particular interest. He has given the accounts of other years in abstract, 
using an arrangement of headings and subheadings that classifies the material in 
readily available form. As a result we have before us an elaborate illustration of 
the life and government of the burgh, as well as of the technique used in 
accounting and auditing. The long introduction deals with the basis of burgh 
finance, the treasurer’s revenue and expenditure, the activities of other financial 
officers, and extraordinary financial matters. It serves both to analyze and explain 
the material that follows. The nature of rents, taxes, and fees, the functions of 
burgh officials, the financial support of the church and education, problems 
arising from frequent occurrence of the plague—these are among the many 
matters discussed. In his treatment of them Dr. Pryde has made many com- 
parisons with the usages of other burghs. Indeed it is not too much to say that 
the introduction provides an excellent brief survey of burgh government and 
finance in Scotland from the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. 

F. G. MarcHam. 


The Mathematical Work of John Wallis, D. D., F. R. S., 1616-1703. By J. F. Scorr. 
With a Foreword by E. N. da C. Andrade. (London, Taylor and Francis, 1938, 
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pp. xi, 240, 12s. 6d.) This is the narrative of the life and work of a distinguished 
though personally ambitious, unamiable, and uninteresting man—one whose 
notable contributions to the development of mathematical analysis and theoretical 
mechanics have been obscured and have remained in great measure unappre- 
ciated principally as a consequence of the more brilliant achievements of his 
immediate successors, notably Newton. The book will be of value to all students 
of the history of science, especially since in its fourth, ninth, and seventh chap- 
ters it presents summary analyses of the most important works of Wallis, his 
Arithmetica Infinitorum (1656) and Treatise of Algebra (1685)—the first of 
which is perhaps the closest approach to a general infinitesimal calculus made 
before Leibnitz and Newton—and his Mechanica (1670), in which a corre- 
spondingly significant, though imperfect, attempt was made to generalize the 
elementary theory of mechanics, and in which the correct results of his original 
researches on impact were recorded. In an adequate criticism these summaries 
would claim first attention; but the requisite discussion would be mathematical 
and too involved to find its proper place in these pages. One aspect of the study, 
however, would be of interest to the humanistic scholar: that, namely, which 
bears upon the history of the very slow clarification of those fundamental 
mechanical concepts in terms of which classical physical theory has come to be 
expressed. This matter is discussed in the opening pages of the seventh chapter, 
less judiciously, perhaps, than might be wished, since the confusion of thought 
that prevailed before Wallis appears to be overemphasized in comparison with 
that of Wallis himself, whose own ideas, though certain of them quite definitely 
anticipated those of Newton, were themselves still ambiguous or erratic, espe- 
cially his concepts of force and infinity. Of incidental interest also, especially in 
the psychological clinic, would be the facts presented in the tenth chapter con- 
cerning the vicious and abnormally protracted polemic between Wallis and the 
philosopher Hobbes. FREDERICK Barry. 


Public Order and Popular Disturbances, 1660-1714. By Max BeLoFF. (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1938, pp. vili, 168, $3.50.) This work has been well 
planned and well executed. The author has examined in turn the social, political, 
and economic structure of England during half a century and in each case has 
discussed the riots which hard conditions or unpopular measures caused. He has 
cast his net widely and has carefully sifted a mass of information about disorders 
of all kinds. In view of the apparent rapid increase in the number of the poor 
and the harsher treatment of the indigent, it is surprising that poverty did nat 
cause more unrest, but there is no reason to believe that the amount of rioting 
due to social or economic causes has been underestimated in this book. It may 
seem ungrateful in view of the valuable information actually supplied to ask for 
more, but the Sacheverell riots, familiar though they are, require more detailed 
treatment than they receive. Here was a startling phenomenon and one recog- 
nized as such by contemporaries. The London mob, which for a century had 
rioted for Protestantism (often nonconformity) and liberty, apparently turned 
around suddenly and shouted for Dr. Sacheverell and high church. The volte 
face is not satisfactorily explained by Mr. Belofí—or anyone else for that matter. 
Space prevents any serious attempt to remedy the defect here, but one suggestion 
may be hazarded. The various societies to improve manners, formed in London 
after 1689 by low churchmen or nonconformists, had alienated the poor bene- 
ficiaries, who were as ungrateful to the reformers as the recipients of Mrs. 
Jellyby’s advice were to her. G. Davies. 


Early Letters of Robert Wodrow, 1698-1709. Edited from the Manuscript in Edin. 
burgh University Library, with Notes and Extracts from the Answers to these 
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Letters in the National Library of Scotland, by L. W. Snarr. (Edinburgh, Uni- 
versity Press for the Scottish History Society, 1937, pp. lvi, 332.) This volume 
contains a portion of Wodrow's correspondence which was missing when Dr. 
M’Crie published three volumes of letters in 1842-43. These earlier letters show 
the distinguished preacher, historian, and politician of the kirk at the beginning 
of his career, when he was librarian of the University of Glasgow and later a 
young minister at Eastwood. Though we find him wrestling with the absolute 
decree of reprobation before he had turned twenty, he was nevertheless a child 
of the Enlightenment in its straitened Scottish chapter. He collected not only — 
books for his struggling library but antiquities and natural curiosities and vast 
quantities of scientific and pseudo-scientific information from correspondents in 
all parts of Europe. His letters build up a faithful picture of this Scottish decade: 
the close relations—religious, intellectual, and commercial—between Scotland 
and Holland; the passionate hopes and bitter despair which were the fruit of 
the Darien adventure; the fears and suspicions excited by the Union; the struggle 
with episcopacy and with Jacobitism; the clash of credulity with skepticism on 
the subject of witchcraft. The editor has done Wodrow too much honor in 
comparing him to Pepys and to Boswell, but he was a courageous swimmer in 
the strong tides of thought and emotion which swept his land and his time. 
VIOLET BARBOUR. 


A King in Toils. By J. D. Grirrira Davies. (London, Lindsay Drummond, 1938, 
pp. xiii, 375, 125. 64.) A King in Toils is a study of royal quarrels and political 
intrigues during the lifetime of the man who became George the Second, king 
of England. The chief characters, in addition to George H, include his wife 
Caroline, his son Frederick, his father George I, the royal mistresses, and the 
principal ministers, to say nothing of a host of minor personalities. In Mr. 
Daviess words, his work is “not a biography but rather a record of ‘relation- 
ships ”. As such it deals with a limited number of the factors that make political 
history. Scholars will not find that the period has been illumined by the fresh 
use of old sources or by the discovery of new. To students the lack of references 
for the innumerable quotations is likely to be annoying. The work does not, 
however, have a popular appeal, for the characters are too shadowy and lifeless 
to stir the imagination, and as a result their affairs, and even the scandal and 
gossip that abound in these pages, become dull and meaningless. To one un- 
familiar with the period the unorganized masses of detail are certain to be 
confusing, while the breaking of the chapters into sections gives the narrative a 
disjointed effect. It is difficult to suggest, therefore, what class of readers such a 
political history can serve. The appendixes include a bibliography which, as the 
author notes, “does not pretend to be exhaustive”, a convenient list of ministers, 
and a contemporary ballad. An index and a modern pictorial map illustrating 
the war in North America complete the contents. Dora Maz CLARK. 


. The Making of an Evangelist: A Study of John Wesley's Early Years. By ELIZABETH 
Kristine NorrincHam, Wheaton College. (Norton, privately printed, 1938, pp. v, 
177, $2.00.) Dr. Nottingham has written a valuable monograph based on the 
printed primary and secondary works dealing with the career of John Wesley. 
She is to be commended for her fresh approach to material already known. The 
characters of eighteenth century England, usually provincial by birth, provide 
that strange contrast between the man who quietly stayed at home and the one 
who ventured abroad to distant lands. The one might be a bookkeeper in Lom- 
bard Street, the other, Robert Clive in India. Miss Nottingham has hit upon the 
happy device of making this contrast between the quiet life of Parson James 
Woodforde, a conforming clergyman thoroughly settled into his English village 
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community, and the career of John Wesley, who, diverted from a similar village 
life through his frontier experiences in Georgia, later adapted his amazing 
abilities to the service of all classes and all faiths in the British Isles. In brief, 
Miss Nottingham presents the Georgia experiment as a miniature laboratory for 
the transformation of Wesley’s philosophy and ideas into his later plan to 
minister to all men rather than to win the approval of the squire of the parish. 
The evolution of the evangelist’s inner nature and outlook from the narrow high 
church convictions of his Oxford days is partially matched by the revolutionary 
changes of the century in.industry and agriculture, with the resultant uprooting 
and migration of people within the islands. Incidentally, John Wesley's career, 
as well as that of Whitefield, furnishes striking eighteenth century evidence of 
the influence of new world societies on the home land through repatriation. The 
amount of space given to Parson Woodforde suggests a change of subtitle to 
indicate the treatment by contrasts between him and Wesley. In the bibliography 
the books on Charles Wesley alone are given without publication date. 
FRANK J. KLINGBERG. 


The Torrington Diaries. Edited by C. Bruyn Anprews. Volume IV. (New York, 
Henry Holt, 1938, pp. xi, 274, $3.00.) This is the concluding volume of the diary, 
of John Byng, fifth viscount Torrington, covering the years 1781 to 1794. It is 
valuable chiefly to students of social history. 


British History in the Nineteenth Century and Ajter, 1782-1919. By GEORGE 
MACAULAY TREVELYAN. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1938, pp. xvi, 512, $3. 50.) 
In this edition “four new chapters have been added, winch bring the narrative 
down to the Peace of r919”. 


The London Miscellany: A Nineteenth Century Scrapbook. Cotnpiled by RoserT 
Haruine. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1938, pp. 256, $3.00.) In his un- 
necessarily disarming prologue the author proffers this collection of extracts and 
graphic illustrations designed “to combine information with amusement” and 
points out that the making of scrapbooks is a personal affair. His tastes, however, 
are most catholic, and his examples are, on the whole, unfamiliar, so that stu- 
dents of London life will find much to reward them. The book is never dull, 
except perhaps in the amount of attention it gives to shops. It would have been 
more useful to historians had the references to sources been more exact and 
ample. J. B. BREBNER. 


Letters from Benjamin Disraeli, to Frances Anne, Marchioness of Londonderry, 
` 1837-1861. Edited with an Introduction by the MARCHIONESS OF LONDONDERRY. 
(New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. xxv, 195, $3.25.) “This is trifling stuff—but I 
thought it might amuse you”, wrote Disraeli to Lady Londonderry on September 
5, 1848. This opinion can be applied to his whole correspondence with her, 
admiringly edited by the present marchioness, a daughter of Henry Chaplin, one 
of Disraeli's most loyal supporters. Most of the letters were written between 
1845 and 1858, the period of Disraeli’s rise to power in his party, but they add 
little to what is already known. They were consulted by G. E. Buckle for his 
continuation of the Life of Benjamin Disraeli, and the most important parts of 
them were printed in Volumes III and IV. Besides being pleasant reading, this 
collection is interesting in providing a check on the accuracy of the quotations 
in the Monypenny and Buckle biography of Disraeli, still the sole source for 
much of the history of Conservative party politics. Comparison of this edition of 
the letters to Lady Londonderry with Buckle's quotations from them shows that 
the latter reparagraphed the sentences and expanded abbreviations but otherwise 
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made no changes. Buckle's numerous omissions are of trivial comment or of 
matter irrelevant to his subject. The few differences in wording are probably 
due to Disraeli’s handwriting and do not change the sense except in the case of 
a quotation from a letter of December 26, 1846, stating that the protectionist 
section of the party could do better than Pees late ministry if they did not lack 
“genuine inspiration”. The bantering letter in the new complete version reads 
“feminine inspiration”! Disraeli could not have failed to receive this persónally 
from one to whom he wrote with such a light touch and such pleasant flattery. 
Francis H. HERRICK. 


A Century of Bank Rate. By R. G. Hawtrey. (New York, Longmans, Green, 1938, 
pp. x, 328, $4.00.) “A history of the practice of the Bank of England in em- 
ploying its discount rate as an instrument of monetary regulation”. 


Parnell, Joseph Chamberlain, and Mr. Garvin. By Henry Harrison. (London, 
Robert Hale, 1938, pp. ix, 255, 10s. 6d.) This book offers a nice little analysis in 
historical criticism, The author has a hero, Parnell, and his hero is disparaged 
by another author, J. L. Garvin, in order that the latter may praise all the more 
highly his own hero and Parnell’s enemy, Joseph Chamberlain. Therefore Mr. 
Harrison writes this book to attack Mr. Garvin’s biography of Chamberlain. 
He proves that it is too laudatory, a fact upon which most historians would agree, 
and also demonstrates clearly that the British cabinet knew, and that Cham- 
berlain also knew, all about Parnell’s liaison with Mrs. O’Shea many years before 
divorce proceedings were begun, a fact which he thinks Mr. Garvin should have 
elucidated. More serious is Mr. Harrison’s major charge against Chamberlain. 
After that statesman finally broke with Parnell he saw, according to our author, 
a chance to ruin the Irish Home Ruler by getting Captain O’Shea to divorce 
his wife, naming Parnell as corespondent, The evidence, however, to back this 
charge, is purely circumstantial. Direct evidence there is none. Lacking further 
substantiation, about all one can say is that presumably Chamberlain regarded 
Parnell’s downfall with equanimity, quite a different thing from his engaging 
in low plots to bring it to pass. Both Parnell and Chamberlain may well be 
criticized for associating with O’Shea as much as they did. On the other hand, 
the long and labored argument of this book to prove Chamberlain ~and his 
biographer not only bitterly prejudiced but deliberately unfair does not seem 
very convincing. f WALTER P. HALL. 


The Chamberlain Tradition. By Sir CHarLes Perrie. (New York, Stokes, 1938, 
PP. X, 361, $2.50.) Sir Charles Petrie, in his story of the three Chamberlains, is 
convincing in his characterization of them as statesmen “distinguished by leader- 
ship, courage, initiative and realism”. The services of Joseph Chamberlain as 
mayor of Birmingham during the seventies deserve the author’s conclusion that 
“no man in modern times has done more to raise the standard of municipal 
life”. During the World War his son Neville, in his mayoralty, carried on this 
tradition of high-minded service. Sir Austen, ‘carefully trained for a parlia- 
mentary career, gave himself unreservedly to the nation for forty-five years. In 
their advocacy of national social reform England owes the Chamberlains a 
further debt. Sir Charles evaluates very highly Joseph Chamberlain’s influence 
upon Conservative policy, but the social legislation of the Conservatives was 
meager in comparison with Mr. Chamberlain’s earlier aspirations as a Radical 
within the Liberal party. Interest in social welfare became a Chamberlain tradi- 
tion, and Neville, as minister of health, devoted himself to the housing and 
health of the people. After 1900 the Chamberlains’ conception of social welfare 
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came to include tariff reform, and in initiating and carrying through this pro- 
gram their contribution is outstanding. The world today associates the Cham- 
berlain trio mainly with imperialism and foreign affairs: Joseph, the director ok 
South African policy which terminated in the Boer War; Sir Austen, in 1925 
the much applauded diplomat of the Locarno Pact; Neville, the spiritual father 
of the Munich Agreement, the ratification of which by the house of conimons 
is the concluding episode in Sir Charles’s story. In each situation the author's 
analysis of the statesmanship involved is that of a stanch Conservative who sees 
in their actions “a perfect blend of realism and idealism”. For the American 
reader the book gives a useful and somewhat critical, though undocumented, 
exposition of the Chamberlain contribution to British public life. 
Erse E, GULLEY. 


The Silent Social Revolution: An Account of the Expansion of Public Education 
_in England and Wales, 1895-1935. By G. A. N. Lowwbes. (New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1937, pp. xii, 274, $2.25.) The English public is not as a rule 
credited with great enthusiasm for education. As compared with the United 
States there are in England few of the perfervid expressions of faith in education 
as an instrument of social progress. Except when the issue of religious instruction 
in the schools was uppermost, as at the beginning of the century, interest in 
educational legislation has been neither serious nor widespread. And yet although 
the progress of English education has not been spectacular, it has nevertheless 
been marked and continuous since the abolition of the system of “payment by 
results” in 1895. It is to this period that Mr. Lowndes has devoted his attention, | 
and he has produced a book that presents an interesting and scholarly account 
of the interplay between social forces and education which has led to the devel- 
opment of a national system of education that has the merit of being flexible and 
capable of responding to modern requirements. Mr. Lowndes is not blind to 
some of the defects of English education, and he does not claim to have under- 
taken more than to prove that “the task was worthily begun”. How well it has 
been begun is strikingly shown in the too few illustrations contrasting the past 
and the present. Mr. Lowndes has no cause to apologize, as he appears to do in 
his preface, for “adding to the already weighty pile of works upon education”; 
` he has provided a substitute for a’ number of less readable and less scholarly 
histories of English education. I. L. KANDEL. 


The Law and the Constitution. By Ivor Jenwincs. Second edition. (London, Uni- 
versity of London Press, 1938, pp. xvili, 322.) Many passages in the first edition 
of this book, which was published in 1933, have been rewritten, and the material 
has been considerably reorganized in the interest of more effective exposition. 


An Introduction to the History of Bermuda. By Westey FRANK Craven. [Re- 
printed from William and Mary College Quarterly.| (New York, Scholars’ Fac- 
similes and Reprints, pp. 172, v, $2.00.) This book is a by-product of Professor 
Craven’s Dissolution of the Virginia Company, the close connection between 
that and the Bermuda Company having led him from one to the other, and it 
deals with the first period of colonization in Bermuda. It supplements Henry 
Wilkinson’s Adventurers of Bermuda, which carries the story to 1684 and is 
written from the viewpoint of the islanders. Professor Craven confines himself 
to the period from 1609 to 1623 and writes chiefly from the viewpoint of the 
company. He explains that he has not consulted all possible sources and professes 
to have presented merely an essay. But certainly he has used the most important 
sources for his purposes and makes worthwhile contributions to the history of 
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colonization. He puts Bermuda in its rightful place in the colonization of 
America. Historians of the thirteen colonies have displayed a certain insularity 
and to their own loss have neglected the other colonies of British North America. 
Professor Craven has corrected this defect in respect of his period, and within the 
limits he has set himself he has done a good piece of work. W. B. Kerr. 


The Canadians: The Story of a People. By Gzorcz M. Wronc. (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1938, pp. viii, 455, $3.50.) This book does ñot profess to be either a com- 
prehensive work to be used as a textbook or a new interpretation of Canadian 
history but is avowedly a popular history aimed at the general reader, It is 
eminently readable and, within the limits set by the author, fresh and informing. 
Leading personages, whether explorers, missionaries, or political figures, are 
skillfully drawn, and the historical narrative is organized in large part around 
their careers. An urbane breadth of view marks the treatment; the reader is fre- 
quently reminded that Canadian problems and developments have had their 
wider relationships to currents in the world outside, Relations with the United 
States receive marked attention. Generous space, more than two thirds of the 

whole, is given to the period of the Old Regime, when the foundations of French 
Canada were being laid and the rivalry between French and English for mastery 
of the continent was running its course. Attention to events since the conquest 
is divided almost equally at the close of the War of 1812 and the consummation 
of federation in 1867. A concluding chapter presents a picture of the Canadians - 
of today as they live their lives in the several well-marked regions lying between 
Atlantic and Pacific. It would be invidious to ask that a work aimed at one 
target should also be’aitned at another, and it may well be, moreover, that the 
appropriate time has not yet arrived for the sort of single volume interpretirig 
Canadian history in comprehensive fashion which some students will wish that 
Professor Wrong had now preferred to write. At any rate a large audience 
should find in the book he has written pleasant evidence that Canadian history 
is both interesting and significant. REGINALD G. TROTTER. 


Ontario Historical Society Papers and Records. Volume XXXII. (Toronto, the 
Society, 1937, pp. 225.) The following articles should be noted: “The Invasion 
of Navy Island in 1837-8” by E. A, Cruikshank; “Gananoque Block House, 1813- 
1859” by Frank Eames; “The Proudfoot Papers” (concluded) by M. A. Garland; 
“The Industrial Development of Ontario, 1783-1820” by Mary Quayle Innis; 
“The History of the Newspaper Press in London, 1830-1875” by H. Orlo Miller; 
“A U.E. Loyalist Family” by W. L. Scott; “The Upper Canada Central School” 
by George W. Spragge. SN : 


The Missisquoi Loyalists. By Tuomas C. Lamrre. (Brattleboro, Proceedings of the 
Vermont Historical Society, 1938, pp. 62, 75 cents.) During the American Revo- 
lution, and particularly after the surrender of Burgoyne, many streams of refugee 
Loyalists flowed into Canada, and the settlement on Missisquoi Bay, at the head 
of Lake Champlain, made in the spring of 1784, was only one of the numerous 
reservoirs into which these streams poured. The author sketches the antecedents 
and background of the settlers, illustrating his narrative by the personal experi- 
ences of one Peter Miller. The settlement created something of a problem for the 
Canadian authorities, while for themselves the settlers found new worries in the 
conflicting land titles. E. C. BURNETT. 


Journal of Occurrences in the Athabasca Department by George Simpson, 1820 and 
1821, and Report. Edited by E. E. Ricu. With a Foreword by Lord Tweedsmuir. 
[Hudson's Bay Company'Series.] (Toronto, Champlain Society, 1938, pp. lix, 
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498, xiii.) This volume is important as the first of a series making the archives 
of the Hudson's Bay Company available through an arrangement for publication 
with the Champlain Society, It is an account of the writer's visit to the im- 
portant fur trading region on the Athabasca in the last year of intense com- 
petition between che Hudson’s Bay Company and the North West Company 
and in the first year of a long period of the writer’s dominance over the trading 
activities of the modern Hudson's Bay Company. As the journal covers his first 
visit, it is detailed in its account of the country through which the trip was 
made, the activities of the traders, the Indians, and every aspect which threw 
light on the possibility of increasing the profits of the trade. It was written with 
an eye to impressing his employers, and his comments on his rivals in the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and on his competitors in the North West Company were 
not free of prejudice. The document has been edited exhaustively, perhaps too 
exhaustively, and appendixes of descriptions of posts and districts and of bio- 
graphical notes have been added. There is an index and valuable maps. Professor 
Chester Martin has written an introduction which traces the struggle in the 
Selkirk settlement and the recognition by the government of the advantages 
of union, describes the second effort of the Hudson’s Bay Company to defeat the 
North West Company in the rich fur trading region beyond the territory granted 
in its charter on the Athabasca, and gives an account of the steps toward coali- _ 
tion. From this background one can approach the significance of Simpson's 
activities and appreciate the character of the baptism of fire which converted him 
from an inexperienced trader to the master of Rupert’s Land. H. A. Innis. 


Egerton Ryerson: His Life and Letters: By C. B. Sissons: With a Foreword by 
E. W. Wallace. Volume I. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1937, pp. x, 601, 
$5.00.) When the history of Ontario comes to be written, the name of Egerton | 
Ryerson should occupy a prominent place. He touched the life of this still plastic * 
province in such varied fields as journalism, religion, politics, and education, and 
where he touched it he left his mark, Part of his strength lay in the fact that he 
was in every sense native born. This kept him from getting too far ahead 
of his time. It also made it possible for him to espouse weak causes yet 
always to be on the winning side. This first volume of his life and lettérs ` 
reproduces documents from the Ryerson Papers in the Victoria University 
library, Toronto. It covers the period 1825-1841, from the beginning of Ryerson's 
career as an itinerant Methodist preacher—he was reared a Tory Anglican—to 
his appointment as' principal of the newly established Victoria College. It in- 
cludes the period of his editorship of the Christian Guardian, an organ which 
he used as a sounding board for his denunciations of the pretensions of the 
Anglican oligarchy to regard themselves as “established”. He particularly urged 
the secularization of the “clergy reserves”. Perhaps, however, his most significant 
act in this period was his repudiation of radicalism in 1833, thereby condemning è 
the Mackenzie movement to violence and defeat. Opinions will likely continue to 
differ on the decisiveness of his influence on the elections of 1836. Although this 
volume consists principally of documents, there is a substantial amount of inter- 
locutory material. The author shows an obvious enthusiasm for his subject which 
leads him, despite his intentions, to celebrate Ryerson’s career while explaining 
the setting of the documents, It is to be hoped that the second volume may not 
long be delayed. Meanwhile historians also await biographies of Ryerson’s 
opponents. Wi Menzies WHITELAW. 


The Dairy Industry in Canada. By J. A. Runoick, W. M. DrummonD, R. E. Enc- 
uisu, and J. E. Larrimer, Edited by H. A. Innis. [The Relations of Canada and 
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the United States, James T. Shotwell, General Editor.] (New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1937, pp. xxxii, 299, $3.75.) Following a brief but illuminating 
sketch of the historical background of the dairy industry by Professor Innis, in 
which twentieth century trends are emphasized, a little over a hundred pages _ 
are devoted to the development of the industry from the seventeenth century to 
the present. Prepared by Dr. Ruddick, grand old man of the Canadian dairy 
industry, this part of the book emphasizes five items, namely, the introduction 
of dairy cattle into Canada and their improvement, the butter and cheese in- 
dustry, the production and marketing of milk, the organization of Canadian 
dairymen, and governmental assistance to the dairy industry. The author here 
apparently drew heavily upon his experience and memory. After noting the 
place of dairying in Canadian agriculture, Professor Drummond in Part III of 
the volume stresses the major economic problems which confront the industry: 
stability of output, prices, cost of production, and marketing. His consideration 
of the tremendous supplies of dairy products flooding the British markets in 
recent years should give pause to the Canadian dairymen intent on expansion. 
The brief account of dairying in the lower Fraser River valley by R. E. English, 
which constitutes Part IV, throws much light upon the effort of the dairy in- 
dustry to develop in a region of western Canada. Part V, entitled “American 
_ Tariff Policy and the Canadian Dairy Industry”, shows succinctly that the trend 
toward self-sufficiency in the United States accentuates the trend toward self- 
sufficiency in Canada. The benefits of reciprocity in this connection are duly 
weighed. A summary note on the dairy industry in the. Maritime Provinces by 
S. A. Saunders is included as one of the appendixes, The others are concerned ` 
with statistics of the industry. Despite its good points, this book is not a well- 
rounded, integrated, and definitive history of the Canadian dairy industry. It is, 
rather, a compendium to which future students of this subject will turn for 
much valuable factual material. Harry J. CARMAN. 


A History of Transportation in Canada, By G. P. pe T. Guazesroox. Foreword by 
H. A. Innis. [The Relations of Canada.and the United States, James T. Shotwell, 
General Editor.] (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1938, pp. xxv, 475, $4.00.) 
This book deserves wide reading. It is a history of transportation, but since the 
history of Canada, like the history of the United States, is largely the record of 
the growth of its transportation facilities, which, pushed westward across the 
continent, gradually opened to development and exploitation the vast resources 
of field, mine, and forest, it is really a good economic history of Canada. Natural 
waterways, the first crude highways, artificial waterways, steam railroads, electric 
roads, and paved highways for local transit and trade, and finally the airplane— 

` all the varied forms of transportation which have had a part in the economic 
development of Canada come within the scope of Professor Glazebrook’s work. 
The book is well organized and well balanced, the largest part being devoted, 
naturally, to the railroads. The American reader will be interested to find in the 
record of Canadian railway development the same stories of high finance, specu- 
lation, construction frauds, excessive competition, wasteful duplication of facil- 
ities, ill-considered projects, political maneuvering, and governmental problems 
that have characterized the development of railroads in the ‘United States. 
Canada has taken one step in the solution of her railroad problem, however, 
which this country so far has been able to avoid; her government has taken over 
the ownership and operation of a substantial portion of the railroad network. 
One of the most interesting parts of Professor Glazebrook’s work is his impartial 
and informative discussion of Canada’s present railway difficulties, with the 
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roads about equally divided between private and public ownership, and the 
entire business in financial distress. The proposed St. Lawrence waterway comes 
in for consideration in one of the later chapters. While he is somewhat noncom- 
mittal in his opinion as to the merits of this project, it is easy to see that Professor 
Glazebrook is doubtful whether it would, if carried out, fulfill the expectations 
of its more ardent advocates and promoters. T. W. Van METRE. 


Die koloniale Pani lang des Anglo-Agyptischen Sudans. By Dr. WALTER 
Kramer. [Neue deutsche Forschungen.] (Berlin, Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1938, 
pp. 239, 10.50 M.) This volume is one more in the rapidly growing series of 
colonial studies emanating from Germany. After giving a conventional descrip- 
tion of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, the author retells the region’s varying history 
under its changing masters since 1820. Emphasis is placed upon the period of the 
condominium established in 1899. Not much attention is given to the relations of 
England and Egypt which developed as a result of the feeling of each that the 
Sudan was a “vital necessity”. The author wonders whether the treaty signed by 
the two countries in 1936 is the beginning of a new chapter in this unusual 
history. He believes that this agreement was hastened by Italy’s control of Lake 
Tana and thinks the future may have real surprises as a consequence of Egypt's 
desire to be sole master of the upper Nile. The economic development of the 
Sudan receives most detailed treatment, in particular the production of cotton. 
in the Gezira, the “island” lying between the Blue and White Niles. For 
what England has achieved in economic and political reconstruction since the 
devastation of the Mahdist era the author has nothing but warm praise. It is: 
surprising that the author has made so little use of the numerous studies by 
French writers on Egyptian and Sudanese history. The book would have been.. 
improved in minor respects if attention had been given to Professor. W. L. 
Langer’ s récent researches into the activities of European countries in the Sudan 
in the nineties. The book has two inadequate maps and no index. 

Harry R. Rupin. 


The Colonial Empire and its Civil Service. By CHarLes JerFries. With a Foreword 
by the Rt. Hon. Lord Harlech. (Cambridge, University Press; New York, Mac: - 
millan, 1938, pp. xxv, 259, $3.00.) The British colonial service, rather than the 
empire it serves, is the subject of this historical and descriptive volume. The 
only previous comparable book is Sir Anton Bertram’s The Colonial Service 
(1930), but this is now out of date, as it was written before the recent reorgani-. 
zations in the service. Unification is Mr. Jeffries’s central theme. Until lately the 
public service of each colony was, with a few exceptions, treated as a separate 
and self-sufficient unit, and the exceptions were in the direction of regional 
rather than empire-wide services. A unified colonial administrative service was 
established in 1932, following the report of the Warren Fisher Committee in 
1930, and similar services—medical, veterinary, agricultural, and others—have 
since been created. These unified services “are a part of the general structure of 
the Colonial Service. ... An officer who is a member of one of these Services is 
not the less for that reason a member of the ge service of the Colony in 
which he is employed and by which he is paid... . But the membership of the 
larger community implies a professional status, a “readiness and capacity for 
general service, the prospect of a wider career, a guarantee of supervision by the 
Secretary of State of the conditions of employment.” Mr. Jeffries has written an 
authoritative and very useful book, based on official documents and on informa- 
tion gained in the course of his work at the Colonial Office. 
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Epwarp TAuBE. German Craftsmen in England during the Tudor Period. Ec. Hist., Feb. 
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Apr. 
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G. E. FusseLL.and- M. Compron. Agricultural Adjustments after the Napoleonic Wars. 
1bid. 

W. C. R. Hicks. The uducaton of the Half-Timer as shown particularly in the Case of 
Messrs.. McConnel and Co. of Manchester. Ibid. 

Heinz Lenmann. Zur Karte des Deutschtum in den ET Prärieprovinzen. Dett. 
Arch. f. Landes- u. Volksforsch., Il, no. 4. 

G. CALLENDER. An Educational Centenary: December. 1838-December 1938 [Royal Naval 
College]. Mariner’s Mirror, Jan. 

Ram NIHORE CHATURVEDI. The Press before the Mutiny. Jour. Indian Hist., Dec. 

Davip Munror. Macaulay: The Study of an Historian. Queen's Quar., XLVI, no. 1.. 

R. C. Bearry. Macaulay and Carlyle. Philological Quar., Jan. 

A. R. M. Lower. Sir John A. Macdonald. Dalhousie Rev., Apr. 

G. A. BaLLaro. British Sloops of 1875: The Larger Composite Type. Mariner's Mirror, Jan. 

Grorce RANKIN. The Judicial Committee of the may Council. Cambridge Law Jour., VII, 
no. I. 

H. V. Evarr. Constitutional Interpretation in PEA dl Toronto Law Jour., Lent 
Term. ` 

E. G. Mears. Postwar Locational Changes of British clases Geograph. Rev., Apr. 
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Law, Apr. l 
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Royal Empire Society on Place Names in the Overseas Empire. Bull. Inst, Hist. Research, 
Feb, 

T. S. Ewart. The Kingdom of Canada. Can. Bar Rev., Mar. 

ELIZABETH H. ArmsrroxG. French Canada and the Empire. Quar. Jour. Inter-dm. Rela- 
tions, Apr. 

W. N. Sace. Towards New Horizons in Canadian History. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

H. A. Innis. Recent Books on the Canadian Northland and the Arctic. .Can. Hist. Rev., 
Mar. 

G. A. Duncan. The Public Finances of the Irish Free State, 1932-38. Ec. Hist., Feb. 

N. ManserGH. Local Self-Government in Northern Ireland. Politica, Mar. 

A. J. ARBERRY. The Library of the India Office. Astatic Rev., Apr. 

G. Racuava Rao, The Growth of Agricultural Production in the Bombay Presidency. Jour. 
Univ. Bombay, Jan. 

L. F. Rustrsroox WiLLiams. Indian Constitutional Problems: A Survey of Opinion in 
British India and the Indian States. Nineteenth Cent., Mar., May. 


FRANCE, BELGIUM, AND THE NETHERLANDS 
S. B. Clough 


Histoire du Nivernais. By ALrreD Massé. [Les vieilles provinces de France.] 
(Paris, Boivin, 1938, pp. 307, 27 fr.) A history of the Nivernais should be very 
interesting. This province, long independent of the French crown, had a 
character of its own. At the same time, lying as it did in the heart of France, 
it reflected many of the interests and activities of the rest of the country. Un- 
fortunately M. Massé has given us only fragments of the history of the province. 
The social, political, and economic life of the Nivernais is described fully only 
for the Celtic and Roman periods. Between 700 and 1789 its history becomes 
a history of the counts and dukes of Nevers. Genealogical and biographical 
details crowd out almost everything else. Medieval institutions and Jaws are not 
discussed, except for a brief chapter listing charters granted to communes. 
There are only a few incidental references to the government of the duchy in 
the seventeenth century. There is no description of urban or rural economic 
activities before 1600, and the few scattered remarks on the subject which creep 
into the text are not always very accurate. As a result the'very period in which 
the individuality of the province was most clearly marked is the period about 
which we are given the least information. It is difficult, even in writing the 
history of a small province, to compress the events of three thousand years into 
three hundred pages. It is impossible to do so if half the space is given to details 
of family history. JoserH R. STRAYER. 


"évolution pédagogique en France. By ÉmiLe DurKueim. Two volumes. With an 
Introduction by Maurice Halbwachs. [Bibliothèque de Philosophie contempo- 
raine.] (Paris, Alcan, 1938, pp. 221; 226, 50 fr.) Durkheim is a trained his- 
torian whose career has been devoted to the training and supervision of teachers. 
In this book ‘he presents an interpretation of well-known facts in the history of 
educational institutions and theory. He makes no effort to add to the body of 
historical knowledge in the field, but he does make a definite contribution in 
his use of known facts to illustrate the characteristics of pedagogical theory in 
various periods. The book would be more useful to historians if it contained 
more facts; if, for example, it showed at what times and in which places cer- 
tain theories were put into practice and certain types of schools were founded. 
It would have provided historians with a valuable reference work if it had 
devoted some space to the universities and schools of the French provinces. The * 
book is a series of lectures published in the form in which they were delivered 
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at the Sorbonne. Some chapters consist almost entirely of critical studies of 
quoted and translated sources, and it is clear that the conclusions of the author 
are the result of an intensive study of these and other sources, many of which 
are habitually ignored by writers in this field. These sources, incidentally, are 
taken as illustrating the purpose and practice of the education of the. period, not 
as samples of misguided idealism judged from the standpoint of presentday 
custom and practice. It is unfortunate that the extensive bibliography which, 
according to the introduction, Durkheim gave to his students with each lecture 
is not available to his readers and that the absence of footnotes makes a further 
search of the author's sources impossible for many who are not students of 
special fields of history or literature, The style is brilliant and colorful. 
DorotHy Mackay Quynn. 


La Universidad de Paris durante los estudios de Francisco de Vitoria O. P. (1507- 
1522). By Ricarno G. ViLLosLaDa. [Analecta Gregoriana.] (Rome, apud Aedes 
Universitatis Gregorianae, 1938, pp. xxvi, 468, 30 1.) The career of the Dominican ` 
Francisco de Vitoria is part of the story of Spain in the Golden Age. It is, how- 
ever, a story of tendencies unlike those most characteristic of that splendid period 
of Spanish history, for it was Francisco who introduced a strict, though modified, 
Thomistic method and discipline into the Spanish universities. Villoslada has 
limited his work to a study of those forces which helped to mold Francisco's 
mind, to condition his approach to intellectual problems, and to determine his 
methods of study and teaching. He describes with much detail the atmosphere 
in which this Spanish Dominican lived and the influences under which he 
studied. Especially interesting are Villoslada's accounts of the position accorded 
Aquinas's Summa and of “la prática del dictado en las aulas”. Considerable space 
is given to a discussion of the humanism prevalent in Paris during Francisco’s 
stay there. The author naturally has considerable sympathy for this humanism 
of the sixteenth century, a sympathy which even medievalists can comprehend; 
nevertheless they will not receive with favor his reference (p. 77) to the renais- 
sance of the twelfth century as “timido y no muy vital”, On page 82, note 26, 
the author does, however, show more consideration for what he appears to have 
condemned a few pages earlier. In spite of its positive merits, the volume is un- 
necessarily long. Sections dealing with well-known fact and custom could have | 
been curtailed to advantage. The bibliography, with'its many references to 

“manuscript as well as printed sources, is a useful addition to the references in 
D'Irsay's general survey. Though some works in English have been consulted, 
the omission of Rashdall is surprising. Volumes IH and IV of the Auctarium to 
the Parisian chartulary should have been listed. There is an index for names, but 
unfortunately none for subjects. Gray C. Boyce. 


Pascal: The Life of Genius. By Morris Bishop. (New York, Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 1936, pp. x, 398, $3.50.) It would be difficult to imagine a task more skill- 
fully done than Professor Bishop’s delineation of the remarkable Frenchman 
whose life of less than forty years was a constant battle between an extraor- 
dinarily keen intellect and an emotional religiosity often verging on sheer super- 
stition. For Blaise Pascal was a curiously divided personality, a perfect example 
of what the psychoanalyst calls the “schizoid”. Early enamored of science, he 
made lasting contributions to physics and mathematics. But a craving as intense 
as St. Augustine’s for religious peace would not let him rest content with the 
intellectual satisfaction and the social recognition of his scientific achievements. 
His burning thirst for God led him to belittle and despise the “vanity” of his 
intellect, while all the time he was haunted by the temptation to return to his 
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mathematical studies. So he lived in perpetual mental and spiritual torment in- 
, tensified, if not wholly induced, by the physical affliction (intestinal tuberculosis) 
which from the age of eighteen gave him “not a single year free from suffering”. 
Pascal's “conversion” in the year 1654 marked the turning point in: his life. 
He embraced with characteristic fervor the cause of Jansenism, “the funda- 
mentalist Catholicism” of the seventeenth century. In the Lettres provinciales he 
not only furnished his fellow believers with their most effective weapons of 
controversy but gave the French language a form and style which Voltaire called 
perfection. Pascal's Pensées have been a storehouse of striking aphorisms and 
penetrating moral insights rejoicing the lover of the perfect wedding of word 
and thought from Pascal’s day to ours. Professor Bishop is concerned to let 
Pascal explain himself; but one gathers from his pages that he feels that the 
true Pascal is the thinker and not the devotee. He was “a genius attempting 
sainthood”. The genius was indigenous, inescapable, real; the sainthood was 
assiduously cultivated, exotic, never without a touch of feverish artificiality. 
Davin S. Muzzey. 


Louis XIV. By Hirame BeLLoc. (New York, Harper, 1938, pp. xii, 393, $3.75.) 
Members of the historical gild will doubtless find this an exasperating book; 
laymen not possessing a fairly detailed acquaintance with the Great Age will be 
flattered by the deference accorded their prejudices in historical interpretation. 
Belloc intends the work not as a biography of Louis XIV but as a “study of the 
principle of Monarchy”, now returning (1938), in the form of despotism or 
dictatorship, after a long eclipse by that alternative form of rule—class govern- 
ment or aristocracy. His main theme, presented topically, traces the process by 
which the rising money power destroys the effectiveness of monarchy, the 
ancient guardian of the people against the greed and ruthlessness of plutocracy. 
Historians, economists, and political scientists will be affronted by the authoz’s 
numerous assumptions and generalizations, by the freedom with which he in- 
dulges his bias, and by the absence of substantiating evidence. Laymen may be 
misled. In spite of these defects, however, Belloc’s indifference to the conven- 
tional, his vigorous demolition of old clichés and his resourceful substitution of 
new.ones, and his provocative if sometimes untenable comparisons between the 
twentieth century and the seventeenth will compel admiration—and possibly 
‘some revision of existing views. We may perhaps all agree that Louis XIV pre- 
sented “the most perfect example of Monarchy in all its advantages and dis- 
advantages”. LAURENCE B. PACKARD. 


The Journal of Jean Cavelier: The Account of a Survivor of La Salles Texas Ex- 
pedition, 1684-1688. Translated and annotated by Jean DeLaNGLEZ. (Chicago, 
Institute of Jesuit History, 1938, pp. 179, $2.50.) The Institute of Jesuit History 
at Loyola University, Chicago, is undertaking, under the leadership of Father 
Delanglez, to evaluate and republish the seventeenth century sources for the life 
and explorations of La Salle. Among these is the journal of the explorer’s 
brother, Jean Cavelier, on the last years of La Salle's life and his fateful death 
in the wilderness of Texas. This journal was published in Margry and translated 
by Shea, but a newly discovered copy in the Spanish archives, sent there by no 
less a person than Baron Lahontan, is more complete and deserves the fine 
presentation given in this book, with the French text and the English translation 
on opposite pages. With the journal was a curious map of the Mississippi valley, 
also reproduced in this edition. The erudite editor contributes an introduction 

- discussing the credit to be assigned to this journal of Cavelier, the circumstances 
of its writing, and the propaganda intended, He concludes from very careful 
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study that Cavelier was also the author of the untrustworthy pseudo-Tonty nar- 
rative and probably of parts of Le Clercq’s Premier établissement de la foi dans 


` -a Nouvelle France. The journal of Henri Joutel emerges from this study as the 


only reliable source for the last journey of La Salle and for the incidents of his 
assassination. The editor also presents Cavelier’s character as it appeared to his 
contemporaries as well as-to moderns—that of a grasping, avaricious man of 
bad faith. As is well known, he concealed his brother’s murder to obtain his 
property and by this deceit was responsible in large measure for the loss of the 
colonists La Salle had left on the shores of Texas. An excellent bibliography and 
a discussion of contemporary maps complete a volume that no student of the 
French discovery of the Mississippi valley can afford to ignore. 
- Louise PHELPS KELLOGG. 


The Physiocratic Doctrine of Judicial Control. By Mario Ernaupt. With an 
Introduction by Charles Howard Mcllwain. (Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1938, pp. x, 96; $1.50.) In his foreword Mr. Mcllwain stresses the 
neglect accorded the political, as opposed to the economic, ideas of the physio- 
crats, Mr. Einaudi in this brief study attempts to redress the balance, suggest- 
ing withal that their economic views also have lacked adequate analysis. The 
physiocrats, in full sympathy with their times and in keeping with their own 
economic ‘doctrines, sought a government controlled by natural law, but one 
and all, they experienced difficulty in formulating coercive machinery. A natu- 
ral order, the necessary interdependence between positive and. natural, law, 
and the power of judges to estimate positive laws in the light of eternal princi- 
ples summed up physiocratic suggestions. If, however, judicial control was to be 
established, it must be freed from the danger of being overruled.. Some physio- 
crats looked to the parlements, but for centuries the king’s edicts had been 
registered through /its de justice; moreover, the Paris parlement had nullified 
the physiocratic economic platform as it found expression in Turgot’s reforms. 
To others a written constitution appeared the answer. In general, physio- 
cratic constitutionalism lagged behind political theory, and some’ of the leaders 
seemingly despaired of finding a way out. Nevertheless, the physiocrats were 
agitating a problem of politics which, regardless of terminology, has persisted 
from the first political societies to the present. At times Mr. Einaudi has been 
a little confusing. His statements that Quesnay “seemed to ignore” the prob- 
lem (p. 12) and that the physiocrats erected no “defenseless bulwark” (p. 5) 
and his remarks on Mirabeau’s vagueness (p. 14) do not square with the treat- 
ment of Quesnay (pp. 29-32), the whole of chapter vi on the “ways and limits 
of judicial control”, and Mirabeau’s “clearer vision” and “best explanation” 
(pp. 23, 28). Nevertheless, his pertinent discussion has both increased our 
knowledge and suggested further explorations in historical political. theory. 
CHARLES F. MULLETT. 


The Spirit of Voltaire. By Norman L. Torrey. (New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1938, pp. xiii, 314, $3.00.) The general public, no less than students 
of Voltaire, will welcome this book, which consists of essays on various aspects 
* of the life, character, and ideas of the great philosophe. Professor Torrey has a 
masterly knowledge of his material, has digested it thoroughly, and presents his 
views with a lucidity that the subject so well merits. Consistent, even passionate, 
humanism is the key to Voltaire's “inner nature”. It is shown in his hatred 
of theology, in his love of life, and in his unchanging conviction that only 
through intelligence, knowledge, and reason can the world be made better. 
Even Voltaire’s deism was essentially humanistic. The author’s admiration for 
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Voltaire, while expressed with reserve, is nevertheless wholehearted. And Vol- 
taire emerges from these pages the hero in the war for intellectual liberation that 
was waged in eighteenth century France. Voltaire lived dangerously, seizing” 
any weapon at hand and resorting to any strategem in his conflicts with his 
many powerful foes. “Protective lying” was his way of circumventing the censor- 
ship. Professor Torrey defends Voltaire against the charges of superficiality and 
cynicism that have so often been made from his day to our own. His “super- 
ficiality”, argues the author, was more apparent than real; it comes from the 
brightness of his style rather than from a lack of knowledge. Voltaire's library, 
now in Leningrad, which the author has studied, bears witness “to the serious- 
ness with which he undertook his critical works”. And Voltaire’s cynicism was 
“a literary device, not a deep-seated conviction”. He was ever ready to throw 
himself into the fight against injustice and was constantly urging his fellow 
philosophes to do likewise. Professor Torrey’s book is to be welcomed as an 
addition to the small list of scholarly works on Voltaire available in English. 
J. SaLwyN ScHAPIRo. 


Necker, 1732-1804. By Enouarp Cuapuisat. [Institut international d'histoire de 
la Révolution francaise, Société de Phistoire de la Révolution francaise.] (Paris, 
Sirey, 1938, pp. 331, 35 fr.) History has dealt strangely with Jacques Necker. It 
has characterized him as a stuffed shirt, as a financial genius, and as a “com- 
missary” of the French Revolution. That such divergent opinions should have 
prevailed in scholarly circles needs explanation—an explanation that is provided 
by this book. According to the author, Necker was called to the administration of 
French finances at a moment when nothing short of magic could have brought 
order out of chaos. But Necker was not a magician. He was only a highly 
successful banker who had little actual authority at court and no natural gifts 
for diplomacy and compromise. Handicapped as he was by his scruples, his 
Protestantism, and his foreign citizenship, and yet desiring to effect much 
needed reforms, Necker “pleased no one by trying to please all”. The last word 
on Necker is not, however, to be found in the work of Chapuisat. Here there 
is practically nothing concerning the Genevan’s activity as a banker or as a mer- 
chant, nor is there a careful account of his role as director of the financial 
affairs of France. In fact, this volume seems to be the story of Necker as told by 
contemporary gossips. Fortunately, there are illuminating pages concerning the 
banker’s economic views, drawn from the work of Vacher de Lapouge; there 
are touching side lights upon Madame Necker and their daughter, the future 
Baroness de Staél; and there is some account of other of Necker’s writings than 
the apologetic Administration. At all events, this volume comes as a consider- 
able relief after the outpourings of the Abbé Lavaquery in his Necker, fourrier 
de la Révolution., 


J-P. Marat, “Toeil et lami du peuple”. By Gaston-Martin. (Paris, Rieder, 1938, 
pp. 260, 15 fr.) 

Madame de Staël d'après ses portraits. By Yvonne Bezarn. (Paris, Victor Attin- 
ger, 1938, pp. 40, 12 fr.) “This iconographic study is accompanied by eleven 
illustrations . . . two among them of pictures which have never before been 
reproduced”. 


Lafayette. By W. E. Woovwarb. (New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1938, pp. 
xii, 472, $3.50) This book is a good example of the effect of the Industrial 
Revolution on the publishing business. Before the days of quantity production 
and high pressure sales methods, a book, to be a success, had to have, besides 
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the reputation of the author and the enterprise of the publisher, a certain degree 
of merit. Merit was measured by timeliness, good style, interesting presentation, 
scholarliness, and other factors. This book bids fair to be a success—at least it 
has been conspicuously advertised by the publishers and has received several 
“puffs” in the popular book review magazines (even from reviewers who 
ought to have known ‘better). It is, however, almost devoid of merit. The 
style, which occasionally reaches the heights of good prose, too often descends 
to the level of cheap journalese. The scholarship is lamentable, being character- 
ized by inaccuracy, irrelevance, and a haphazard sampling of sources. Since 
there has appeared in the last decade an average of nearly one biography of 
Lafayette a year (most of them better than this one), it lacks timeliness; and 
while it gives a fairly interesting presentation of Lafayette’s character, it does so 
at the expense of subtlety and shading. Lours GOTTSCHALK. 


Maximilien Robespierre: Nationalist Dictator. By James MicuaeL Eacan. (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1938, pp. 242, $2.75.) Dr. Eagan has per- 
formed a distinct service in drawing attention to’ the importance of national 
patriotism in the life and work of Robespierre. The immaculate dictator does 
not fit into any pattern, even the nationalist one that Dr. Eagan weaves. And 
yet the nationalist pattern is probably better than most, and the vital significance 
of national patriotism in the Revolution has been overlooked far too often. 
The purpose of the volume is to present the “nationalist thought of Robespierre 
in its origins and development”. Robespierre's career is traced only insofar as 
is necessary to depict his transition from the liberal humanitarian patriotism of 
"89 to the fanatical dictatorial nationalism of ’93. Robespierre was an ardent 
patriot who went far because he believed everything he said. He extolled 
patriotism. He practiced it. When he was in power he tried to see that all 
Frenchmen fought with him for “what is dearest and most sacred, the nation”. 
As long as Dr. Eagan sticks to his chief purpose he is successful. But his com- 
parisons of Robespierre with the present dictatorships are not so fortunate. At 
times he is guilty of anachronisms which vitiate his case. Modern dictators, it is 
true, resemble Robespierre in “their use of patriotic appeals and their desire to 
unite the nation”, but comparisons may be carried too far. More power and 
influence are attributed to Robespierre than the evidence seems to warrant, 
Dr. Eagan’s thought, like Robespierre’s, is not always logically and felicitously 
put. Nevertheless his study, the result of painstaking scholarly effort, does 
contribute to an understanding of one nationalist dictator and the forces which 
brought about his rise, - Boyn C, SHAFER. 


Revelliere-lépeaux, Citizen Director, 1753-1824. By Groria RoBison. (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1938, pp. 307, $3.50.) Students in general 
know little more about Revelliere-lépeaux than that he was one of the five 
Directors and had something to do with a passing religious phenomenon called 
Theophilanthropy. Miss Robison has pulled him forth from the limbo of for- 
gotten revolutionary players, somewhat earnestly and with studied determination 
not to allow any of his thoughts or deeds to pass unrecorded. Her account of 
his life owes much to Revelliere-lépeaux's own memoirs. The years from 1795 
to 1799 were his moment in history. He concerned himself with protecting 
republican learning and the arts and threw his support to Bonaparte’s generous 
decision to safeguard in Paris itself the art treasures which the unclean hands of 
nonrevolutionary Italian princes were unworthy of holding. His diplomatic 
efforts were unfortunate but luckily of no consequence. He achieved renown, 
though not praise, for his support of Theophilanthropy; and for the first and 
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only time in his life he exercised political influence in the seamy intrigues which 
culminated in the coup of Prairial. In the spring of 1799 his political .career 
ended with his forced resignation from the Directory. All this the author tells 
us in her solid work of scholarly erudition, which incorporates the best printed 
researches and the fine combings.of public and private archives. Despite her 
pronounced sense of organization, the narrative occastonally lags from the 
weight of its details. Her own text bears out her general conclusion concerning 
Revelliere-lépeaux’s political incompetence and naivete, but her final verdict 
that he may be remembered for his preoccupation with problems of develop- 
ing and adapting techniques of social control seems scarcely borne out by the 
evidence. It seems as likely that he will continue to be remembered, if at all, 
as one of the more pompous of the rhetoricians who blew clouds of words on 
_ the revolutionary stage. Leo GERSHOY. 


RES oseph de Bourbon, le dernier Condé. By Emice Lesueur. (Paris, 
+ Alcan, 1937, pp. 302, 18 fr.) 


Chateaubriand, Poet, Statesman, Lover. By Anori Maurois. Translated koa the 
French by Vera Fraser. (New York, Harper, 1938, PP- X, 352, $3. 50.) This 
biography is not exactly what one would expect from its author; it is careful, 
accurate, and dull: a detailed account of the events of Chateaubriand’s private 
life and public career with plenty of emphasis on the ladies he knew. If one 
would realize Chateaubriand’s significance in the history of French and of 
European civilization, he will hardly find it here. There is more of this in a 
few pages of Sainte-Beuve, George Brandes, Faguet, Lemaitre, or Babbitt. 

FREDERICK B. ARTZ. 

Documents diplomatiques. français, 1871-1914. Série 1 (1871-1900), tome VI?, 
4 mars, 1885-29 décembre, 1887. [Ministére des Affaires étrangéres.] (Paris, 
Imprimerie nationale, 1938, pp. xiii, 162, 30 fr.) To a considerable extent these 
seventy-one documents fill, as the editors claim, the lacunae in Volume VI}. 
Four (nos. 56, 58, 61, 71) reveal the papacy’s desire, doubtless because of Bis- 
marck’s failure to pay for its aid during the reichstag elections with support in 
the Roman Question, for an entente with France. In the resignation of Robi- 
lant, foreign minister in the Depretis cabinet, following the Italian defeat near 
Massawa by the Abyssinians, the French ambassador seems to have had some 
influence (no. 35). Both Waddington and Flourens believed fantastic reports 
that Herbert Bismarck, during his visit in August, 1887, had asked England to 
join Germany and Italy in a preventive war with France; Salisbury, however, 
assured France of England’s independence of the Triple Alliance (nos. 62, 63, 
68). Newest and perhaps most valuable are the dozen documents relating: to 
Belgium’s neutrality ånd to the strengthening of her fortifications in the Meuse 
valley. On the latter question the French were at first cool, for they feared 
that strong forts there would aid a German invasion unless Belgium was able 
and determined to defend her neutrality (no. 3). In fact, Boulanger suspected 
that the initiative had come from Germany (no. 9). On February 20, 1887, 
Prince de Chimay, the foreign minister, gave France a formal assurance that 
Belgium would resist a violation of her neutrality to the end (no. 25); there was 
even a rumor that England had promised to send troops to Antwerp (no. 42). 
In return, the listing of bonds of the Congo Free State on the Paris Bourse was 
asked for and later granted (nos. 25, 34), but France also tried, with what 
success is not clear, to secure some orders for her munition companies (no. 38). 
Most disappointing is the inclusion of only one dispatch from Boulanger 
(no. 9). E. Matcotm CARROLL. 
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The Life of Jules Cambon. By Geneviève Tasours. Translated from the French 
by C. F. Atkinson. (London, Jonathan Cape, 1938, pp. 399, 155.) This life of 
the famous French diplomat by a near relative is an interesting account, pre- 
senting a fair picture of the man and his work. It shows M. Cambon in his 
early environment and stresses his work as governor general of Algeria, where 
he acquired the understanding of the French colonial problem in North Africa 
which stood him in good stead later in his fight for Morocco. Throughout, the 
author is at pains to show her hero in the best possible light. The part he 
played at Berlin is rightly emphasized, and the picture of his difficulties with 
his own government during the 1911 negotiations over Morocco is well done. 

. M. Cambon seems to have had a high regard for Kiderlen-Waechter, though the 
biographer gives the impression that Cambon not only got the best bargain 
possible but rather overreached his German adversary. In the account of the 
héctic days preceding the Great War one wonders whether the author is de- 
scribing M. Cambon’s work or trying to prove Germany’s sole responsibility 
for the conflict. Belgium’s pro-French attitude is rather naively taken for 
granted and stressed. In M. Cambon’s later work at the end of the war and at 
the Peace Conference he is again pictured as an almost perfect hero, albeit a 
very nationalistic Frenchman. The author’s use of source material seems de- 
signed to bolster up opinions already formed. The bibliography includes gov- 
ernmental documentary material, but the text shows little familiarity with it. 
In fact the account seems a trifle thin and leaves the reviewer with the feeling 
that there is still room for a more thorough study. Nevertheless the author has 
an easy and very readable style, and the book holds one’s interest. 

OswaLD Henry WEDEL. 


Elie Halévy, 6 septembre, 1870-21 août, 1937. (Paris, École libre des sciences poli- 
tiques, n.d., pp. 93.) A collection of some of the articles on Halévy and his work 
which appeared in France and England soon after his death. 


Pour une politique d'empire: Doctrine et action. By EUGENE GUERNIER. (Paris, 
Alcan, 1938, pp. 208, 30 fr.) 

La France dans le monde. By Pierre CLercer and Marce CLerGeT. [Collection 
de documents et de témoignages pour servir à l'histoire de notre temps.] (Paris, 
Payot, 1938, pp. 276, 32 fr.) The first of these books is made up largely of 
quotations from newspapers and other articles of variable age and quality. 
European France is said to be “indifferent to the colonial idea” (p. 32). An 
oratorical conclusion with liberal quotations from Kipling's “The White Man's 
Burden” goes very well with the theme that French business and finance should 
be grooved more in colonial directions; but the question of how this is to be | 
accomplished in a liberal system, where business presumably calculates probable 
returns and risks, is left unanswered. The authors of the second work have not 
had. enough space, or have not used what they had to best advantage, to make 
the most of the excellent idea of treating European and oversea France to- 
gether, by chapters. Within the chapters the materials are mainly separated, so 
that-the reader will not get an integrated picture of economic, social, and 
political France as a nucleus of empire. Even the best chapter (that on economic 
life, pp. 184-272) is illuminating largely for its “economic geography” point of 
view, not for any rigorous analysis of the decline of private business and the 
tise of public expenditures. It is a good sketch, nevertheless, with graphs por- 
traying the outstanding features of the decline. As an introduction to French 
colonization this book is not bad, but much of it will be merely scanned by the 
reader who already has a moderate familiarity with the subject. A short con- 
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clusion on the “spiritual radiation” of France is apparently designed to lighten 
the pessimism of the preceding one on French and French-imperial economy. 
M. M. Knicur. 


Erflaters van onze Beschaving: Nederlandse Gestalten uit zes Eeuwen. By JAN 
and Annie Romein. Volume I, 14e-16e Eeuw; Volume II, 17e Eeuw. (Am- 
sterdam, N. V. Em. Querido, 1938, pp. 283; 323, 3.25 fl. each.) These volumes 
form a kind of biographical supplement to the authors’ history of Netherland 
culture, which appeared in 1934 under the title De Lage Landen by de Zec 
(The Low Countries by the Sea). The personal element had been crowded out 
of that story by the wealth of other material that had to be discussed. The 
authors, convinced Marxists though they are, feel that in the conflict of forces 
by which history is made the dramatis personae deserve recognition as products 
and molders of their age. Volume I contains the biographies of Filips van 
Leiden, Geert Groote, Jeroen Bosch, Erasmus, William of Orange, Filips van 
Marnix, Johan van Oldenbarnevelt, and Simon Stevin. William of Orange 
was not born in the territory now comprising the kingdom of the Netherlands 
but was a German by birth and descent. Marnix and Stevin came from the 
southern Netherlands, now called Belgium, but both were builders, with the 
Prince of Orange, of the Dutch Republic. Volume II deals with Sweelinck, the 
composer and forerunner of Bach, Hugo Grotius, Coen, who laid the founda- 
tions of Holland’s colonial empire in the Far East, De Geer, merchant prince, 
Vondel the poet, Rembrandt the painter, De Ruyter, the admiral, Johan de Wit, 

- the statesman, Christian Huygens, the scientist, and Spinoza, the philosopher. 
Mr, and Mrs. Romein write well and entertainingly. No reader will regret the 
few hours he spent in these first two rooms of their national portrait gallery. 
We look forward in pleasant anticipation to the opening of the other two. 

A. J. BARNOUW. 


ARTICLES 


Joser Borarec. Calvin et ’humanisme. Rev, Hist., Oct. 

IV® centenaire de la fondation de la première Église reformée française par Calvin 4 Stras- 
bourg (1538). Bull. Soc. Hist. Protestantisme Fr., Oct. 

Em. Picuer. Les dénombrements généraux de refugiés au Pays de ee et 4 Berne, a la 
fin du xvi? siècle, I. Ibid., July. . 

RENÉ DE LABOULAYE, Calvin et la maçonnerie, Rev, Ques. Hist., Jan. - 

Epitio CurrioTTI, La “Response” al Malestroit e il pensiero economico di Jean Bodin. An. 
Ec., Nov. i i 

Pu. Sacnac. Louis XIV et son administration d'après des ouvrages et travaux récents. Rev. 
Hist. Pol. et Const., Jan. 

F. VERMALE, Les années de jeunesse de Mounier, 1758-1787: Documents inédits. Az. 
Hist. Rév, Fr., Jan. 

EucÈyE Sou. Les céréales inférieures en Quercy: Les prix de 1751 à 1789. Rev. Hist. Éc. 
Soc., NO. 4, 1938. 

C. E. Lasrousse. A propos du cent cinquantenaire de la Révolution francaise: Observations 
complémentaires sur les sources et la méthodologie pratique de l'histoire des prix et des 
salaires au XVIII® siècle. Ibid. 

CHARLES CABANES, L'état de l'industrie du papier en France A la veille de la Révolution. 
Rev. Ques, Hist., Jan. 

Ep. Sorzau. Documents sur Rouen et la Seine-Inférieure pendant l'An Il et PAn IH relatifs 
notamment aux Cordonniers. An. Hist. Rév, Fr., Jan. 

E. Corene. Deux plébiscites dans le Morbihan pendant la Révolution. Ibid. 

JosepH BARTHÉLEMY. Les principes de la Révolution française et leurs destins au bout de 
150 ans. Rev. Hist, Pol. et Const., Jan. 

B. MIRKINE-GUETZÉVITCH. La Constitution de Cadiz [1812]. Ibid. 
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HENRI GUILLEMIN. Lamartine et son “Histoire des Girondins”. Rev. Fr., Feb. 15. 

HENRI GLAESENER. Guizot et la Belgique. Rev. Ques. Hist., Jan. 

ANDRÉ MéÉviL. Les origines de la Guerre de 1870 (d'après les documents diplomatiques des 
Archives espagnoles). Rev. Fr., Mar. 15. 

E. Kunrz. Le probléme de Punité de commandement sur le front franco-britannique au 
début de 1917. Rev. Hist, Guerre Mond., Jan. 

R. Lapreir DE LAcHARRIERE. Le système des décrets-lois et le régime parlementaire, Rev. 
Hist; Pol. et Const., Jan. 

CHARLES Risr and GAEron Pirov. Vingt-cinq ans d'évolution de la structure économique 
et sociale française. Rev. Ec. Pol., Jan. 

KimoN A. Doukas. Armaments and the French Experiment. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Apr. 

Jonn G. HEINBERG. The Personnel Structure of French Cabinets. Ibid. 

E. ME or. Origine des partis ‘politiques en Belgique (1830-1890). Rev. Hist. Pol. et Const., 
Jan. i l 

ANDRÉ-E. Sayous. Le rôle d'Amsterdam dans l’histoire du capitalisme commercial et finan- 
cier. Rev. Hist., Oct. 

C. D. J. Branpr. Oorkonden van Utrechtse bisschoppen voor de kerk. Neder. Historiebl., 
Jan. xe 

GUNTHER Skopnix. Niederländische Bihnenformen des 16. Jahrhunderts. Dichtung und 
Volkstum, XXXIX, no. 4. 

H. A. Enno VAN GELDER. De oorzaken der scheiding van de Noordelijke en Zuidelijke 

- Nederlanden in de 16 eeuw. Bijdr. Vad. Gesch. en Oud., Apr. 

A. GIELENS. Een plan van verstandhouding tusschen Noord- en Zuid-Nederland in 1607- 
1609. Neder. Historiebl., Jan. 

G. S. OverDIEP. Hugo de Groot en. onze Nationale Renaissance. Gids, Feb. 

L. Van DER Essen. Besef van Nederlanderschap bij uitgeweken Nederlanders i in Italié in 
de XVIe, XVIe, en XVIIIe eeuw. Neder. Historiebl., Jan. 

ALBERT Pincaup. Les Pays Bas et l’Entente pendant, la Grande Guerre. Rev. Hist. Guerre 
Mond., Jan. 

R. van RoosBrOoECK. Bij “De Wording van het nationaal bewustzijn in onze gewesten”. 
Neder. Historiebl., Jan. 

J. J. ScHRIEKE. Groot-nederlandsche economische samenwerking. Gids, Jan. 

W. J. M. van.Eysinca. Les amendements de la constitution néerlandaise de 1938. Rev. 
Hist. Pol. et Const., Jan. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


O. |. -Falnes 


Det norske folks Liv og Historie i vår egen Tid. By WiLeeLm Kenau. (Oslo, 
H. Aschehoug, 1938, pp. 500, 8 kr.) Five Norwegian scholars collaborated on 
the ten-volume Det norske folks Liv og Historie gjennem Tidene, which was 
completed in 1935 (several volumes were here reviewed, XXVII, 154). Keilhau 
did the last three volumes, but he made no effort to carry the story beyond 1920 
and, in fact, the treatment was a summary one after 1905. Now he has issued 
what is in effect a supplementary volume, uniform in format and design with 
the earlier set and covering the period from 1905 to the present. The dif- 
ficulties that attend the writing of the history of “our own time” remain 
evident. Several topics are not carried beyond the twenties. The reference to 
_what the author considers America’s incorrigibly subjective attitude toward 
the Nansen mission is somewhat oblique (p. 313). From one who has for 
years been centrally placed in both circles, it is disappointing to have no para- 
graphs on Norway's Peace Union or on the Storting’s Nobel Committee and 
the Norwegian Nobel Institute. However, any particular -shortcomings of the 
book are far outweighed by its general virtues. Some of these, such as the 
broad interpretation of the material included, from problems of demography to 
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the fields of art and of sport, and the high standard of excellence in populariz- 
ing historical material, it shares with the series as a whole. But others are 
Professor Keilhau's own—a discerning psychological analysis of significant per- 
sonalities, a skillful portrayal of social forces at work in the intimacies of every- 
day living, and'a lively crackling style. This volume will remain for some time 
to come the standard treatise on modern Norway's first generation of inde- 
pendence. 


Lychnos: Lárdomshistoriska Samfundets Arsbok. 1938. Annual of. the Swedish 
History of Science Society. (Uppsala and Stockholm, Almqvist & Wiksell, 
1938, pp. xii, 654, 12 kr.) Some of the articles in this annual—most of them 
naturally appeal to the specialist in the history of science—have a wider appeal, 
such as the discussions on early Dutch and French newspapers, the “Recherche 
de la vérité par la lumiére naturelle” by Descartes, the introduction to Sweden’s 
basic law of 1734, and the Bengt Bergius Collection of Correspondence. The 
long book review section—nearly two hundred pages—is devoted to Western 
culture in general and discusses many works that lie beyond the strict confines 
of the history of science. 


Skrifter utgivna av Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Uppsala. 1934- 
1938. Volume XXIX. (Uppsala, Almqvist & Wiksell; Leipzig, Otto Harrasso- 
witz, 1938, pp. 28, 190, 64, 66, xxiv, 91, 40, 48, 20 kr.) In this volume the 
monographs of interest to the historian are those on the Indian travels of 
Apollonius of Tyana, the treatise on astronomy by the sixteenth century Uppsala 
professor, Olof Luth, and the analysis of the Viminacium find of coins on the 
lower Danube, uncovered early in this century. 


Fornvännen: Meddelanden från K. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akade- 
mien. 1938. Edited by Sicuro Curman. Volume XXXII. (Stockholm, Gen- 
eralstabens Litografiska Anstalt, 1938, pp. 380.) Articles in this issue of interest 
to historians as well as archaeologists are those on the easterly placement of the 
direction North among the early Scandinavians, the Hanseatic art of the Baltic 
region, and a leading article by the editor on the concerted measures being 
taken to preserve the material remains of Swedish history. 


ARTICLES 


ELLEN JórRGENSEN. Chr. Molbech, den danske historiske forenings stifter. Hist. Tidsskr. 
(Dan.), V, no. 1. 

C. O. BgcciLp ANDERSEN. “Historisk Tidsskrift” gennem hundrede aar. Ibid. 

HaRALD JORGENSEN. The Study of History in Denmark during the Last Five Years. Baltic 
and Sc. Countries, Jan. 

C. Ekman. The Swedish Ship Mars or Makalös. Mariner’s Mirror, Jan. 

G. ScHERz. Biskop Niels Steensen og Kapucinerne i Hannover. Hist. Tidsskr. (Dan.), V, 
no. 2. 

IxceL Wavén. Ett kanslidiarium fran Carl IX:s sista och Gustaf IT Adolfs första regerings- 
ar. Scandia, 1938, no. 2. 

Ex1 F. Hecxscuer. Den europeiska kopparmarknaden under 1600-talet. Ibid. 

B. B—s. Nybyggesfriheten vid stora Kopparberget. Hist. Tidskr. (Sw.), 1938, no. 4. 

C. O. Bgcci-p ANDERSEN. Fra den svenske storhedstid. Hist. Tidsskr. (Dan.), V, no: 2 

GARL AXEL JoHAN GADOLIN. En kulturslakts uppkomst: Nya forskningar rörande namnet 
och slakten Gadolin. Finsk Tidskr., 1939, no. 1. 

HoLGER HJELHOLT. Et forspil til den store landbokommissions nedsættelse. Hist. Tidsskr. 
(Dan.), V, no. 2. 

RoBERT MALMGREN. Innebörden av beskattningsstadgandet i RF (57. Statsvetenskaplig 
Tidskr., 1939, no. 1. . l 
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GEoRG LANDBERG. P, O. von Asp som statsráttsteoretiker. Ibid. 


C. A. REUTERSKIÓLD. RF ((57-80 [the power to tax in the 1809 o Ibid., 1938, 
NOS. 3-4. 


FREDRIK LAGERROTH. Gpinionenawndens ursprung: En detaljfraga i principbelysning. Hist. 
Tidskr. (Sw.), 1938, no. 4. 

Rory Laache. Om Christian Krohg og lovkomiteen av 18: 4. Hist. Tidsskr. (Nor.), 1939, 
no. I. 

A. H. HeLLAND, Det benefiserte godset etter 1814. Ibid. 

ERIK GRANSTEDT. Geijer och den heliga alliansen. Hist. Tidskr. (Sw.), 1938, no. 4. 

H. J. H. Guezpemark. Carl Moltke og den holstenske ministerportefeuille. Hist, Tidsskr. 
(Dan.), V, no. 2. 

ARNE LINDSTRÖM. Bolidenfóretaget—ett nationellt storverk; Ord och Bild, 1939, no. 1. 

J. O. SÖDERHJELM. Den nya Alandsfragan. Nord. Tidsskr. Int. Ret, 1938, no. 4. y 

E. ENGEBRETSEN. Det norske bankvesen efter 1914. Statspkonomisk Tidsskrift, 1938, no. 5. 

L. MoL.TESEN. Chr. L, Lange in memoriam, Nord. Tidsskr. Int. Ret, 1938, no. 4. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 
` 
E. N. Anderson 


Entwicklungsgeschichte des deutschen Heerwesens. Volume 1, Das Heerwesen 
in der Zeit des freien Séldnertums: Landsknechtszeit. Volume 11, Das Heer- 
.wesen in der Zeit des Dreissigjáhrigen Krieges: Das Sóldnertum. By EUGEN 
von FRAUENHOLZ, (Munich, C. H. Beck, 1937; 1938, pp. x, 323; viii, 437, 16 M.; 
18 M.) These two volumes represent further installments of Professor Frauen- 
holz's history of the evolution of the German army, the previous volumes of 
which were reviewed in this journal (XLI, 122; XLIII, 188). In the case of both 
volumes the narrative embraces scarcely more than one third of the entire 
book, the remainder being given over to documents. Is the puzzled reviewer to 
regard these documents as supporting the text, or is he to regard the text as a 
mere introduction to the documents? If the former, he cannot lay these volumes 
aside without a sense of profound disappointment. The narrative, to be sure, 
is no mere propagandistic or patriotic military history; the method of approach 
is thoroughly modern and scholarly, and the judgment of the author is critical 
and sound throughout. But anyone familiar with the works of Delbrueck, 
Jaehns, Meynert, and Heischmann (Die Anfaenge des stehenden Heeres in 
Oesterreich, Vienna, 1925, a book which appears to be unknown to the author) 
will find little that is novel. The documents, which the student must recognize 
as the most valuable feature of the entire publication, are numerous, intelligently 
selected, and important: contemporary descriptions of important battles, military 
commissions, contracts between emperor and officers, articles of war, infantry 
and cavalry tactics, etc. Many of these have never been published before or 
were generally inaccessible. Historians will be grateful to the author for 
publishing the contemporary account of the Czech Ziska’s system of military 
organization in 1423, the complete 'documents setting forth the martial law of 
the emperor, Gustavus Adolphus, Poland, Holland, and Bavaria. But the gems 
of the entire collection are two hitherto unpublished documents which describe 
the “military tactics of Maurice of Orange and their influence’ on Gustavus 
Adolphus. WALTER L. Dorn. 


Archiv des Historischen Vereins des Kantons Bern. Volume XXXIV, no. 1. 
(Berne, Gustav Grunau, 1937, pp. xxxi, 224.) This volume contains Dr. Fritz 
Búrki's monograph entitled “Berns Wirtschaftslage im Dreissigjahrigen Krieg”. 
The work is more than an économic study, for monetary regulations, prices, 
and wages in Berne during the first half of the seventeenth century have been 
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carefully analyzed in order to illustrate the growth of the centralized state. The 
interference of the government was necessitated by two factors: a rapidly 
increasing population and the repercussions of the war. A city patriciate there- 
fore imposed ever stricter economic regulations for the benefit of the whole 
population. Mistakes were made, particularly in monetary regulation. A care- 
less disregard of the feelings of a peasantry harking back to a mythical age of 
liberty led to revolt in 1653. But at least the patriciate did not attempt to imitate 
the all-powerful government then in formation in contemporary France. For 
Berne this was a period of transition leading to a model state in the eighteenth 
century.  ' E. A. BELLER. 


Lettres de Sophie de La Roche å C-M. Wieland, précédées d'une étude sur Sophie 
de La Roche. By Vicror MicneL. [Annales de PEst, publiées par la Faculté des 
lettres de Université de Nancy.] .(Nancy, Berger-Levrault, 1938, pp. xlix, 109.) 
Seventy-five hitherto unpublished letters running from 1759 to 1784 are printed 
here. Their author, Sophie de La Roche, was a minor German writer to some 
extent in touch with important people and events. She was once the fiancée of 
Wieland, is thought to have influenced Goethe, started an early and short-lived 
women's magazine, and had a son who went with Lafayette to Ámerica. These 
letters to Wieland are an expression of Sturñi. und Drang. The very language, 

‘ alternating between German and fluent but unschooled ` French, shows the 
spiritual uncertainty of the time. She was an escapist, reading Richardson, 
Young, and Wieland's translation of “Schaquespear”, given to introspection and 
sentimentality, losing herself in the moral attitudes of her own literary char- 
acters, She was humanitarian and concerned about the poor and at times nation- 
alistic in the German manner, declaring in protest against foreign influence that 
the soul to become strong must become entirely German. It is noteworthy, in 
contrast with a similar French woman, Mme. Roland, that these humanitarian 
and nationalist feelings remained completely nonpolitical. The present letters are 
so filled with small talk and general sentiments that their utility as a historical 
source is greatly limited. The editor’s introduction, however, is illuminating and 
valuable. R. R. PALMER. 


The German Civil Service Act. By James K. Pottocx and ALFRED V. BOERNER, JR. 
(Chicago, Civil Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, 1938, pp. 54, 


$1.75.) 


Nazi Germany: Its Women and Family Life. By CLIFFORD Kirkpatrick, (In- 
dianapolis,’ Bobbs-Merrill, 1938, pp. xiii, 353, $3.00.) A sociological study based 
on a year’s research in Germany. 


Zeitschrift für Politik. Volume XXIX, nos. 1-2. (Berlin, Carl Heymann, pp. 155.) 
This volume is devoted to the colonial question and includes such articles as the 
following: Heinrich Schnee, “Leistungen und Ziele der deutschen Kolonialver- 
waltung”; Dr. Zeitschel, “Die Geschichte der deutschen Kolonien bis zum 
Kriegsausbruch”; M. E. Pasemann, “Deutsche Kolonialpioniere—ibr Lebens- 
bild: Carl Peters, Adolf Lüderitz, Hermann Wissmann, Gustav Nachtigál”. 


Schmollers Jahrbuch für Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft. Vol 
ume LXII, numbers 4-6. (Berlin, Duncker and Humblot, 1938.) This double 
number issued in honor of the hundredth anniversary of Schmoller’s birth is 
devoted to articles on his intellectual position. They are by German professors 
in the fields of history, economics, sociology, and philosophy, covering subjects 
like the following: Leopold von Wiese, “Aristokratie und Demokratie bei 
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Gustav von Schmoller”; August Skalweit, “Gustav von Schmoller und der 
Merkantilismus”; Fritz Hartung, “Gustav von Schmoller und die preussische 
Geschichtsschreibung”. 


ARTICLES 


Henrik Cornett. Wilhelm, Dilthey och de humanistiska vetenskaperna. Hist. Tidskr. 
(Sw.), 1938, no. 4. i 

BERNARD Freyn. Gierke and the Corporate Myth. Jour. Soc. Philos., IV, no. 2. 

E. KRIECK. Germanische Grundzüge im deutschen Geschichtsbild. Hist. Zeitsch., CLIX, 
no. 3. 

WALTHER SCHÖNFELD, Freiheit und Persönlichkeit in der Lebensordnung des deutschen 
Volkes. Zeitsch. f. Deut. Kulturphil., V, no. 1. 

ALFONS Scumirr. Der Mittellandkanal—der Schritt zur Einheit der deutschen Binnen- 
schiffahre. Jahrb. f. Nationalok. u. Stat., CXLIX, no. 2. 

Der Buchweizen, eine in Súdostpreussen in Vergessenheit gekomme ehemals wertvolle 
landwirtschaftliche Kulturpflanze. Jahrb. Gesell, i. Gesch. u. Lit. Landwirtschaft, 
XXXVII, no. 4. 

Rosemary PARK. Theodor Fontane's Unheroic Heroes. Ger. Rev., XIV, no. 1. 

RUDOLF ALEXANDER SCHRÖDER. Ein klassiker des Barock, Joost van den Vondel. a 
Feb. 

F. Haun. Faber Stapulensis und Luther. Zeitsch. f. Kirchengesch., LVIL nos. 3-4. 

Eserñaro Lurze. Hans Benam der Ältere, Zeitsch. Deur. Ver, f. Kunstwissenschaft, V, 
no. 4» 

WINFRIED ZELLER. Eckhartiana V: Meister Eckhart bei Valentin Weigel. Zeitsch. f. 
Kirchengesch., LVIL, nos. 3-4. 

HERMANN GLOCKNER. Hegels Krink des Christentums: Zwei A E zur Ent- 
wickelungsgeschichte des Philosophen {cont.]. Zeitsch, f. Dent. Kulturphil., V, no. 1. 
Mary CATHERINE WELBORN. An Intellectual Father of Modern Business [Konrad Peutnger, 

1465-1547]. Bull. Business Hist. Soc., Apr. 

E. SEILLIÈRE. Jacob Burckhardt et sa philosophie de l'histoire, Rev. German., XXX, no. 1. 

CLEMENT Bauer. Heinrich Finke. Hochland, Feb. 

Franz SCHNABEL. Erinnerung an Friedrich Naumann. Ibid. 

R. Kizrer. Nietzsche und Overbeck—<ine Arbeitsgemeinschaft, Zeitsch. f. Kirchengesch., 
LVII, nos. 3-4. 

RUDOLF ALEXANDER SCHRÖDER. Adolf von Menzel und das pie Jahrhundert. Nese 
Rundsch., Feb. 

Arno CARL CouriNHo. Nietzsche, Heine und de 19. Jahrhundert. Publ. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc, LII, no. 4. 

Urren von HasseLL. Bismarcks Diplomatie. Neue Rundsch., Mar. 

. WOLFGANG WINDELBAND. Bismarck úber, das deutsch-russische Verhältnis 1880. Deut. 
Rundsch., Mar. 

Orro Becker. Zu Bismarcks Kolonialpoliák: Berl. Monatsh., Mar. 

Lubwic Rascupau. Das Ende des deutsch-russischen Geheirvertragel" von 1887. Ibid., Apr. 

Frirz STERNBERG. Germany’ s Economic Mobilization. Army Quar., XXXVII, no. I. 

, Schlieffen’s Tactical-Strategic Problems, Ibid. 

BERTRAND DE JOUVENEL. L’Empire allemand de 1918, Rev. Paris, XLVI, no. 7. 

ULxicH von HasseLL. Tirpitz” aussenpolitische AN Berl. Monatsh., Apr. 

Max MeLL. Adalbert Stifter. Corona, VIII, no. 

P. Depic. Verbreitung und Vernichtung eben Schrifttums in intenta in 
Zeitalter der Reformation und Corenreloniadon. Zetisch. f. Kirchengesch., LVU, nos. 
3-4. 

Friepricu Lúrce. Die Wohnungswirtschaft in Osterreich und in Sudetengau und ihre 
Eingliederung in die grossdeutsche Wohnungswirtschaft [cont.]. Zertsch. f. Nationalék. 
u. Stat., CXLIX, no. 3. 

Paur Debic. The Social Background of the Austrian Anabaptists. Mennonite Quar. Rev., 
XUL, no. x. 
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R. W. Seron-Warsox. Metternich and Internal Austrian Policy [cont.]. Slav. Rev., XVI, 
no. 51. 

WILHELM WElzsAcKER. Das Nationalbewusstsein als Faktot der böhmischen Geschichte. 

i Mitteil. Ver. f. Gesch. Deut. in Böhmen, LXXVI, no. 3. 

RUDOLF SCHREIBER. Die Geschichtlichen Landschaften Westbéhmens im Spiegel des Klos-* 
tergutes. Ibid. 

Jonn Horscu. Strasburg, a Swiss Brethren Center. Mennonite Quar. Rev., XIII, no. 1. 

Karı Horak, Der Volkstanz in der schwäbischen Türkei. Deut. Arch. f. Landes- u. Volks-*: 
forsch., Tl, no. 4. 

WERNER Knapp. Die Schlossanlagen über Leibnitz: Typenentwicklung im siidostdeutschen 
Burgenbau. Ibid. 

Huserr Lenn. Das gesellschaftliche Gefüge des Landvolks im deutsch-madjarischen 
Grenzraum östlich des Neusiedler Sees. Ibid. : 

Hans Hont. Zum Eingliederungsproblem der ungarischen epischen Überlieferungen: 
Ungar. Jahrb., XVIII, nos. 2-4. 

STEPHAN GYORFFY. Die extensive ungarische Viehhaltung. Ibid. 

BÉLA Gunna, Sammelwirtschaft bei den Ungarn. Ibid. 

LászLÓ Kovacs. Ackergeráte in Ungarn. Ibid. 

SIGMUND v, BATKy. Das ungarische Bauerhaus. Ibid.. 

KARL v, Cs. SEBESTYÉN. Ungarische Bauernmobel. 1b1d. 

GERTRUD V, PaLoraY. Die historische Schichtung der ungarischen Volksstickerei. Ibid. 

Tuomas LencyeL. Hungarians and the Crimean War. Hung. Ouar., Y, no. 1. 

Lászó Sixiéssy. King Edward VIE in Hungary. Ibra. 

L. ELExEs. The Fate of Peoples. Ibra. 

ZsoLT Harsányi. A-Hungarian Magnate. Ibid. 

Anprew TasNáDI Nacy. A Thousand Years of the Hungarian Constitution. Ibid. 

NEVILLE MAsTERMAN. Francis Deák, Guardian of Hungarian Nationalism. Ibid. 

Vernon DUCKWORTH BARKER. Frigyes Karinthy, 1888-1938. Ibid. 

Frrrz VaLjavec. Das älteste Zeugnis für das vólkische Erwachen des Donauschwabentums. 
Hist. Zeitsch., CLIX, no. 2. 

BÉéLa Menczer. Joseph Eötvös and Hungarian Liberalism. Slav. Rev., XVII, no. 51. 


DOCUMENTS 


Dokumente zu Bismarcks Sturz. Berl. Monatsh., Apr. 


ITALY 
` Gaudens Megaro i 


Costumes and Festivals of Milanese Society under Spanish Rule. By F. Sax. 
[Annual Lecture of the British Academy, 1936, from the Proceedings of the 
British Academy.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1938, pp. 61, plates 48, 
$3.00.) A lecture based on intensive study of “an ordinary stock-book of a firm 
of tailors active in Milan in the second half of the sixteenth century”. 


Carteggi di Vincenzo Groberti. Edited by Luc Manaro. Volume VI, Lettere di 
illustri ‘stranieri a Vincenzo Gioberti. (Rome, Regio Istituto da la Storia del 
Risorgimento Italiano, 1938, pp. xv, 185, 15 1.) 


Discorsi parlamentari. By C. Benso br Cavour. Volume VI, 1852-1853. Edited by 
Luicr Russo. [“Documenti di Storia Italiana”.] (Florence, “La Nuova Italia”, 
1937, pp. 648, 54 1.) This is the sixth volume of what will doubtless be the 
definitive edition of Cavour’s parliamentary speeches. During the period 
covered by the present volume Cavour served as deputy, as minister of navy, 
agriculture, commerce and finance, and as president of the council of ministers 
and minister of finance in what came to be known as the Great Ministry. 
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ARTICLES ee ' 

Eucenio KoLTAY-KASTNER. L'umanesimo italiano in Ungheria. Rinascita, Feb. 

Ernesto PonTIERI. I] Papato e la sua funzione morale e politica in Italia durante la pre- 
ponderanza spagnola. Arch. Stor. Ital., 1938, no. 3. 

STEPHEN GasELEE. British Diplomatic Relations with the Holy See. Dublin Reis Jan. 

Ersitio MICHEL, La raccolta Ferraioli neila Biblioteca Vaticana. Kass. ‘Stor. Risor, rgimento, 
Feb. ‘ 

Oo. Owmobeo. Cattolicismo e civiltà moderna nel secolo XIX: Ill, “Tt cardinale { Coh- 
salvi al Congresso di Vienna [cont.]. Critica, Jan. 

Gumo Porzio. Studi albertini e alterazioni programmatiche nella storia del Risorgimento. 
N. Riv. Stor., Jan. 

EMILIA MOREL. I fondi archivistici del Museo Centrale del. iman: VIL La raccolta 
‘azegliana. Rass. Stor. Risorgimento, Jan. 

Pierro Zama. La polemica fra i patrioti del 1831. Ibid. 

Tomaso Fracassini. Il ritorno di Gioberti in Italia. Ibid., Feb. 

Antonio Monti. La rivoluzione e la guerra del 1848 nelle lettere di Maria Adelaide a 
Vittorio Emanuele. N. Antol., Feb. 16. 

Mario Cassiano. Il Mar Rosso nella politica coloniale delPltalia. Vita Ial., Jan. 

J. Raymonp. La Tunisie [cont.]. Nouvelle Rev., Dec. 15. 

Mario Toscano. Tunis. Berl. Monatsh., Feb. 

Zur diplomatischen Geschichte Italiens wáhrend des Weltkrieges: Aus weiteren AN ZECA 
nungen des Botschafters Aldrovandi-Marescotti. Ibid. 

Epwarp Hurron. The Mediterranean Question, Nineteenth Cent., Feb. 

C. K. WEBSTER. Le problème de la Méditerranée. Esprit Internat., Apr. 

Raymond RecouLy. France et Italie. Rev. France, Jan. 15. 

H. N. BralLsFORD. Impressions of Tunis and Libya. Internat. Affairs, May. 

Comte De Fers. Bellicisme italien. Rev. Paris, Jan. 15. - 

Jean MEYNAUD. Présentation du racisme italien. Sciences Pol., Dec. - 

MARTIN AGRONSKY. Racism in Italy. For. Affairs, Jan. 

Joshua STARR. Italy's Antisemites. Jewish Soc. Stid., Jan. 

CeciL Rorn. Italy and her Jews. Fortnightly, Feb. - 


. DOCUMENTS 
I, Sonne. An Appeal from Reggio for the Support of the Jerusalem Talmudical Academy, 
1698 (in Hebrew). Zion, Oct. 


Mario Nosir. Corrispondenza tra Emanuele e Carlo Fenzi nel 1849. Rass. Stor. Risorgi- 
mento, Jan. 


Maria Borcese, La rivolta siciliana del 1866 in un diario del tempo. N. Riv. Stor., Jan. 
Franco Pisani Dossi. Le relazioni tra Francesco Crispi e Padre Luigi Tosti: Pagine di un 
diario del 1887. N. Antol., Mar. 16. 
L} 


S Russia AND POLAND 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


Mezxhdunar odnye otnosheniya v epokhu imperializma: Dokumenty iz arkhivov 
tzarskovo i vremennovo pravitel'stv, 1878-1917. Seriya vtoraya, 1900-13 [inter- 
national relations in the epoch of imperialism: documents from the archives of 
the imperial and provisional governments. Series 2, 1900-13]. Volume XVIII, 
parts 1-2, edited by A. S. YerusaLimsKI; Volume XIX, part 2, edited by L. A. 
TeLesHEvA. (Leningrad, Gos. izdat. polit. literatury, 1038, pp. 470; 382; 551, 
each part 12 r.) Up to the present the Soviet Commission for the Publication of 
the Documents of the Epoch of Imperialism has issued ten volumes (in thirteen 
books) of the third, the so-called war series. They cover the period of January 
14, 1914, to April 13, 1916. Volumes containing the rest of the material, through 
November 7, 1917, will follow. Meanwhile, the commission has started issuing 
the second, the prewar series, which will cover the years 1900-13 in twenty-four 


e 
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volumes. Volume XVIII, parts 1 and 2, and Volume XIX, part 2, are the first ones 
to be published. These three parts contain papers dated May 1 to October 31, 
1911, and January 2 to April 30, 1912 (all dates are Old Style). The text con- 
sists chiefly of letters and dispatches exchanged by the Russian foreign ' office 
with the diplomatic representatives of the empire in various countries and with 
other ministries. Each volume is provided with an index of names and a separate 
register of organizations and individuals that acted as correspondents. A third 
index lists the subjects of the correspondence by country. l 


Dokumenty velikoi proletarskoi revolyutzii [documents of the great proletarian 
revolution]. Volume I. Compiled by E. N. Goronertzkı and I. M. Razcon. (Mos- 
cow, Ogiz, 1938, pp. 372, 7 1.) This work forms part of the series, “Materials and 
documents for the study of the history of the great proletarian revolution and 
the civil war”, issued by the state publishing house, and it contains the hitherto 
unpublished minutes and correspondence of the Military-Revolutionary Com- 
mittee of the Petrograd Soviet. In all, 540 papers dated October 9-December 5, 
1917, are printed. There are explanatory notes, a list of sources, chiefly the 
Central Archives of the October Revolution, and indexes of names and subjects. 


ARTICLES 


Nix. ANDREYEV. Ivan Groznyi i ikonopis’ XVI veka [Ivan the Terrible and sixteenth cen- 
tury iconography]. da. Institut Kondakov, X 

Wuapystaw SEMKowIcz. Rozwój i stan obecny historiografii polskiego średniowiecza z 
uwzględnieniem studiów polskich we Włoszech [the development and present state of 
the historiography of medieval Poland]. Nauka polska, XXUL 

KaroL Buczex. Pierwsze biskupstwa polskie [first bishoprics in Poland]. Kwartalnik his- | 
toryceny, LIT, no. 2 l 

F. Dousex. Die Zahlmässige Verbreitung des Deutschtums in Mittelpolen. Jomsburg, Il, 
no. 3. 

GERHARD SAPPOK, Veit-Stoss-Legenden und ihre Entstehung. Ibid. 

Boris RAPTSCHINSKY. Bescheiden betreffende het gezantschap van Koenraad van Klenck 
naar Moscovie in 1675-1676. Hist. Genootschap, LIX. 

MICHEL FRIDIEFF. L'opinion publique française et l'insurrection polonaise de 1863. Monde 
slave, 1938, no. 2. 

PETER SCHEIBERT. Der Weissrussische Politische Gedanke bis 1919. Jomsburg, Il, no. 3. 

Boris NIKOLAYEVSKI. Historique de la presse périodique de l'émigration socialiste russe, 
1917-1937. Bull. Internat. Inst. Soc. Hist., Leiden, 1938, no. 1. 

T. CHERNAVIM. The Home of the Last Czar as Material for a Study of his Character. Slav. 
Rev., Apr. 

Tuan: DE Lana BreNKowsk1, L'évolution de la politique brangi de A polene: Nouv. 
Rev. Hongrie, Apr. 

WiLLiam J. Rose, Poland-—The First Twenty Years. Baltic and Sc. Countries, jan, 

I. Ivanrzov. T. G. Shevchenko—istorjk-arkheolog [Shevchenko as historian and archae- 
ologist]. Istóricheski zhurnal, 1939, no. 4. 


DOCUMENTS 


ALEXANDER MEYENDORFF, An Eighteenth Century Pamphlet on the Partition of poland 
Baltic and Se. Conntri ies, Jan. 


FAR EASTERN HISTORY 
C. H. Peake 


Bulletin of Far Eastern Bibliography. Edited by Ear. H. Prrrcuarp. Vol. III. 
(Washington, Committees on Far Eastern Studies of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1938, pp. 163, mimeographed.) This bulletin, now in its fourth 
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year of publication, is the most comprehensive and useful bibliography of current 
articles and books relating to Eastern Asia that is available. All subjects and 
historical periods are covered. Over 3000 items are listed each year. Bound 
volumes of past years, in so far as they are available, sell for $2.50 each, while the 
current subscription price is $2.00 a year. 


. Chinese Traditional Historiography. By CuarLes S. GARDNER. (Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1938, pp. xi, 120, $1.25.) In this pioneer work Professor 
Gardner has attempted “to delineate . . . those characteristics which distinguish 
sharply the traditional forms of Chinese history from’ most historical composition 
in western lands” (p. 3). His compact essay is-documented by full and precise 
footnotes more extensive than the text itself. These notes refer to writings 
throughout the whole range of Chinese historical literature and to the research 
of the best European sinologists, upon whose work “the present essay 1s largely 
based” (p. x). Almost half the book is devoted to an excellent chapter on 
“Textual Criticism”. Here the Chinese historians were at their best. The authen- 
tication, establishment, and meaning of texts “has absorbed much of the attention 
of the best Chinese scholars from the second century before Christ to our own 
day” (p. 18). Other chapters deal with “Motivation”, “Historical Criticism (A 
part which needs much further: elaboration), “Style”, and the differences between 
Chinese synthesis and that of the West. In the chapter on “Synthesis” some ex- 
ception may be taken to an emphasis on the Chinese lack of attention to causa- 
tion and intimate pictures of life. Ssu-ma Kuang and the authors of historical 
biographies give us more from these points of view than some of Dr. Gardner’s 
statements would lead us to believe. Several other phases of Chinese histori- 
ography are admirably presented. The history of Chinese bibliographical records, 
the development of modern libraries, the manner of compilation of dynastic 
histories, the traditional Chinese scheme of classification for works on “history”, 
special problems of chronology and biography, and (incidentally throughout the 
book) the translation of bibliographical terms peculiar to the Chinese—all these 
contribute to make of this work an invaluable handbook for students of sinology 
and Chinese history. WooDBRIDGE BINGHAM. 


A Union List of Selected Western Books on China in American Libraries. Com- 
piled by CHarLES S. GARDNER. Second edition, revised and enlarged. (Washing- 
ton, Committee on Chinese Studies, American Council of Learned Societies, 
1938, pp. xi, 111, 75 cents.) 


Government in Republican China. By PAuL Myron ANTHONY LINEBARGER. Fore- 
word by Fritz Morstein Marx. (New York, McGraw-Hill, 1938, pp. xv, 203, 
$1.50.) Instead of concerning himself with the structure of successive shadow 
governments based upon various blueprint constitutions since 1912, Professor 
Linebarger has turned his attention to the ideological, social, and economic foun- 
dations upon which government in China has rested and must continue to rest, 
The old scholastic empire, having aspects of universality, maintained a measure 
of peace, directed education, upheld the social proprieties, and was ornamental 
rather than an engine of power. It was a superstructure resting upon such foun- 
dations as the kinship group, the village republic, and the gilds, which together 
performed most of the functions which, in the West, have long since been dele- 
gated to the government. Treaties imposed upon the old Chinese government 
burdens which it was never designed to carry. At the same time the economic 
and cultural penetration of the West destroyed the ideological foundations upon 
which that government rested. What followed was not merely a political collapse 
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but the collapse of a civilization. In their efforts to rebuild the foundations of 
national strength and unity the Chinese have since toyed with revamped Con- 
fucianism, nationalism, Marxism, Christianity, and pro-Japanism. The author, 
already well known for his basic study of Kuomintang principles, considers Sun 
'Yatsen's program of political reform the soundest yet advanced as a solution of 
the problem of the political modernization in China. Part II is a careful analysis 
of political possibilities, the most promising being the government headed since 
1927 by Chiang Kai-shek. The book is a distinct, if unorthodox, contribution to 
political literature dealing with modern China. Montesquieu distinguished be- 
tween the form and the spirit of government. The Chinese have always consid- 
ered the latter more important than the former, and Professor Linebarger has 
rendered the political scientist a service by calling attention to the fact. 
RoBerT 'F. PoLLARD, 


Tokugawa Japan. Volume I, Introduction, Resources and Population, Communica- 
tions and Trade. Edited by Nem Skene Smrrm. [Materials on Japanese Social 
and Economic History.] (London, P. S. King, 1937, pp. xvi, 176, 5s.) Excellent 
judgment has been shown, on the whole, both in the selection of the materials 
to be translated and in the items to be presented in this first of a. series of 
volumes—drawn chiefly from Japanese sources—on the social and economic his- 
tory of pre-Restoration Japan. It is hoped that publication of the further materials 
promised on agriculture, manufacturing, social classes, money, etc., will not be 
delayed. Population, communications, and trade occupy most of this first volume, 
which contains also sixty-four illuminating illustrations, done by Tokugawa 
artists, portraying various aspects of life in feudal Japan. The editor should be 
encouraged in his plan to publish these pictures, with others, in a separate 
volume along with detailed explanations. One fold-in map is included, but little 
can be said in its favor. There is a list of the authors whose works have been 
used and conyenient tables, but no index. More complete annotation or the use 
of local source materials or both might have rectified some misleading details. 
It is stated, for example, that “On the Tokaido, there were 100 men and 100 
horses at each station”. While this was the general pattern, there were many 
exceptions. A more precise dating of the facts presented would have been of 
value, as conditions naturally changed during the long Tokugawa era. These, 
however, are but details of secondary importance. A great deal of credit is due 
Professor Neil Skene Smith for undertaking so comprehensive and valuable a 
task and for carrying it through with such unusual success. This same work 
was published in 1937 in the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Second 
Series, Volume XIV, pages 1-176. Rosert Burnett HALL. 


Japan in Transition. By Emi Leperer and Emy LeDERER-SEIDLER, (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1938, pp. xi, 260, $3.00.) The distinctive merit of this 
volume lies in its interpretation of Japanese life, culture, and current economic 
problems, not in its historical content. Only in the chapter on Japanese foreign 
policy is a chronological narrative attempted, and it adds little if anything to 
the many secondary“accounts on which it has, of necessity, been based. Occa- 
sional errors of statemerit elsewhere do not detract seriously from the very stimu- 
lating interpretation of the Japanese “ethos”, which constitutes the heart of the 
book. Deeply rooted in an island homeland, the Japanese nation, we are told, has 

“been integrated by a fusioñ of religion, myth, and history, infused with loyalty 
and authority under Tokugawa feudalism, and given a peculiar intellectual cast 
by linguistic preoccupation with “the forty thousand symbols”. The resulting 
“static” system of “unparalleled solidity” is threatened with collapse by “dy- 
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namic” influences accompanying the alien industrial system which Japan's desire 
to meet the West on an equal plane, economically and militarily, has forced her 
to adopt. This crisis, which is avowedly the central theme of Japan in Transition, 
can, perhaps, be solved only by the transformation of Japan “into a new Japan 
that will have nothing in common with the old except a name”, for “the idea 
of synthesis between West and East can never become more than a utopian 
dream”. No brief outline could reproduce the charm and insight of the Lederers’ 
analysis. In a final and very able summary of Japan’s grave economic problems 
the authors conclude on a pessimistic note, If this pessimism is intended as a 
prediction that Japan will be less successful in meeting future problems than, for 
example, the United States or France, the reviewer considers it misleading, not 
because he presumes to know a solution to Japan's. difficulties but because he 
believes that more allowance must be made for our inability to predict the trends 
and needs of future society in a country with which we are, at best, but super- 
'ficially acquainted. CharLes B. Fans. 


The Pageant of Japanese History. By Marion May Diris. (New York, Longmans, 
Green, 1938, pp. xvi, 380, $3.00.) This is a history of Japan for the general reader. 
The best thing about it is that the author has made an effort to treat evenly the 
the various periods with which she has dealt, giving to each an equal amount 

of attention. In this her work compares very favorably with other popular his- 

tories of Japan, in most of which a few periods are treated of at length and 

- others disposed of in a few paragraphs. In the chapters on the importation of 

Chinese culture she does full justice to the role of the Chinese immigrants, a 

factor usually neglected in popular histories of Japan. The chapters on the intro- 

duction of Western civilization are perhaps the best. The chief defects of the 
book come from a disposition on the part of the author to talk down to her 
readers, which at times leads her to write in a kind of bedtime story style. It is 
no doubt this attitude towards her readers which led her to omit all diacritical 
marks from the Japanese words in the book (e.g., Horyuji for Hóryúji), with 
the result that about half of these words that appear in the text are not Japanese. 

It is just as though one were to write a history of France, omitting all accents 

from the French words in order to avoid frightening the timid reader away. 

Students will not use this book, but it will nc doubt afford informative and 

pleasant reading to many who merely want a general idea of Japanese history. 

WILLIAM R. ACKER, 


ARTICLES 


T. Irazawa. The Problem of Credentials concerning the Relations between Japan and 
China in the T'ang Dynasty (in Japanese). S/urin, Jan. 

C. Yanaca. Source Materials in Japanese History: The Kamakura Period, 1192-1333. Jour. 
Am. Oriental Soc., Mar. 

RUDOLF LÖWENTHAL. The Jews in China. Yenching Jour. Ch. Stud., Jan. 

L. Vanuse. Euclide en chinois et mandchou. Isis, Feb. 

W. C. LowDERMILK and Dean R., Wickes. History of Soil Use in the Wu T'ai Shan Area. 
Monograph supplement, North China Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc., 1938. 

ChHaxc ErH-TIEN. On the Compilation of the Draft History of the Ch'ing Dynasty (Ch‘ing 
Shih Kao; in Chinese). Shih Hstieh Nien Pao, Dec. 

Wanc CHUNG-HAN. A Study of the T'ung Tien, T‘ung Chih and Tung K‘ao of the Ch'ing 
Dynasty (in Chinese). Ibid. 

Hans MULLER. Hai-Yaso-Anti-Jesus: Hayashi Razan’s s antichristlicher Bericht ber eine 
konfuzianisch-christliche Disputation aus dem Jahre 1606. Monumenta Nipponica, Jan. 

Horst HammrIrzscH, Kangaku und Kokugaku: Ein Beitrag zur Geistesgeschichte der 
Tokugawa Zeit. Ibid. 
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Evan Morcan. Times and Manners in the Age of the Emperor K‘ang Hsi. Jour. North 
China Branch Roy. Asiatic Soc., LXIX. 

Susan R., Stirter. The Language Students of the East India Company's Canton Factory. 
Ibid. 

Cuen Shou-Y1. Oliver Goldsmith and his Chinese Letters. Tien Hsia Monthly, Jan. 

C. R. Boxer. The Embassy of Captain Gongalo de Siqueira de Souza to Japan in 1644- 
1647. Monumenta Nipponica, Jan. 

Hirost NAKAMURA. Les cartes du Japon qui servaient de modèle aux cartographes euro- 
péens au début des communications de l'Occident avec le Japon. Ibid. 

HEINRICH DUMOULIN, Hans STOLTE, and WILHELM SCHIFFER. Die entwicklung der. Koku- 
gaku. Ibid. 

Lu CH'1x-cH im. The Anglo-French Occupation of Canton in 1857 (in Chinese). Shih 
Hstieh Nien Pao, Dec. ; 

T. Axao. The Troubles with the French Sailors shot at Sakai in 1868 (in Japanese). Shirin, 
Jan. 

Gipron Cu‘en. Tso Tsung-t‘ang: The Farmer of Hsiangshang. Yenching Jour. Ch. Stud., 
Jan. 

‘Martin R. Norins. Tribal Boundaries of the Burma-Yiinnan Frontier. Pacific Affairs, Mar. 

Roserr T. PoLLarp. Dynamics of Japanese Imperialism. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Ho Pinc-11. England and the Origins of the Open Door Policy (in Chinese). Shih Hsieh 
Nien Pao, Dec. 

.Roserr T, PoLLarp. Shall we scrap the Open Door Policy? Amerasia, Apr. 

Wi,iam. Henry CHAMBERLIN, Japan at War. For. Affairs, Apr. 

NATHANIEL PEFFER, The United States in the Far East. Pol, Set. Quar., Mar. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 
E. C. Burnett 


; GENERAL 


The Navy: A History, the Story of a Service in Action. By FLETCHER Prarr. - 
(Garden City, Doubleday, Doran, 1938, pp. xvi, 496, $4.00.) This book is quite 
different from those which academic historians have heretofore written about 
our navy. Mr. Pratt has presented his history in the form of an unbroken stream 
of tradition transmitted from hand to hand from the Revolution to the present 
day. Instead of an account of events and naval battles, the author has given us 
a series of interlocking biographies under picturesque headings. Based on a solid 
bibliographical background and provided with numerous notes and references, 
the volume presents a very readable inside history of the service in an entertain- 
ing and popular form. The book closes with an interesting study of the various 
disarmament conferences and a summary of our present naval service. Through- 
out there runs a vivid account of the daily life of the seaman, many of the most 
important events being seen through his eyes. The author has made extensive 
use of the records and files of the Navy Department; his excerpts from official 
documents are well chosen. He refers only once to Admiral de,Grasse, and then 
not in connection with the Yorktown campaign. True, these naval operations 
concerned a French fleet, but it was the presence of this naval force which pre- 
vented the British from bringing relief to Lord Cornwallis and enabled Wash- 
ington to carry his famous land campaign to a victorious close. The list of ships 
which appears at the end of the volume, while forming a valuable supplement, 
is unnecessarily complicated by the insertion of numerous foreign vessels, which, 
though captured in action, were never added to the service under the American 
flag. The index contains names of ships and men only, no mention being made 
of places. RoberT W, NEESER. 
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Historical Records and Studies. Edited by Tuomas F, Meguan. Volume XXIX. 


(New York, United States Catholic Historical Society, 1938, pp. 136, $3.00.) 
This collection includes among other shorter items the following articles: “The 
Constitution and the Church” by Philip J. Furlong; “A Century of Catholicism 
in the Oregon Country” by Thomas F. O'Connor; “The First New England 
Nuns” by Gertrude M. Larkin; “American Catholic Universities” by Francis M. 
Crowley. 


Peculiarities of the Presidents: Strange and Intimate Facts not found in History. 


By Don Smrrm. (Van Wert, privately printed, 1938, pp. 132, $2.00.) The author 
of this little volume says that he has spent nine years gathering the materials, 
has searched “many musty volumes”, has written “countless letters”, and has 
traveled “many thousands of miles” to talk with presidential relatives and other 
authorities. Squinting at the subtitle, the reviewer is tempted to remark that, 
while most of the items may be characterized as “intimate”, a great many of 
them are not “strange”, and a goodly number of them are to bë found in history 
—that is, in books pertaining to the period or the person concerned. If, however, 
many of the facts recorded may not properly be classified as rarities, so many of 
them are in that category, and all of them are of such interest, that the book is 
bound to have a strong appeal for the museum type of mind and for that kin- 
dred type that likes its history well seasoned or cares mainly for the human 
interest story. The reviewer has good ground for this conclusion because he has 
tried it out on his young son, just entered high school. As a collection of 
“peculiarities” of the Presidents, the book may eppropriately be characterized as 
an assemblage of footnotes to history. Indeed, with regard to much of 1ts content, 
it would scarcely be amiss to call it a collection of historical exclamation points. 
Furthermore, peculiarity inheres in the arrangement ‘of the materials; for the 
book is in good part arranged on the model of the conundrum column of a 
newspaper or magazine, the answers to be found on a succeeding page or in a 
succeeding issue. There are pictures of nearly all the Presidents from Washington 
to Benjamin Harrison. 


Benjamin Franklin in Scotland and Ir relent, 1759 añd 1771. By J. BENNETT NoLAN. 


(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1938, pp. 229, $2.50.) This book 
will delight Franklin enthusiasts. The author follows his hero's progress through 
Scotland and Ireland with infectious pleasure and discourses at length on the 
men he met and the sights he saw. At times Mr. Nolan suffers a twinge of con- 
science at his own discursiveness, After dealing for three pages with a person 
whom Franklin-may have seen in Edinburgh, he remarks (p. 67): “To be sure, 
Benjamin nowhere mentions him, but if we were restricted to the few sentences 
of original description which survive, the narrative of the Caledonian trips 


. would be compressed into sparse paragraphs” , and that is, perhaps, the best com- 


ment on the.book. Its chief weakness is that it makes; little attempt.to estimate 
the influence of the important Scottish. school of thinkers on.Franklin's own 


political and social ideas. The following: minor. points may be noticed in an 


otherwise careful book. Chilbolton. and Twyford (pp. 2, 6, and 127) are used 
as if they were identical. Shipley, who became vicar of Chilbolton in 1760, in- 
herited Twyford in 1765. It is misleading. to describe him as bishop of Llandaff 
and St. Asaph (p. 127). He was bishop of Llandaff for a few months only before 
he was transferred to St. Asaph i in 1769. The undiluted praise bestowed on him 
might have been qualified by a reflection that he-scarcely ever visited his diocese 


_ and that he bestowed seven lucrative benefices: on his son,. who, like himself, 
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was nonresident from them. all and, indeed, rented one of his rectories to be used 
as‘a public house. “Gardey loo”, the traditional cry in Edinburgh when slops 
dre thrown out of the window, is surely not from gardez Pear (p. 45), for that 
is what no one would wish to do, but from prenez garde à l'eau. 

Davin WILLIAMS. 


Benjamin Franklin's Library (printed, 1936, as “The First American Library”): 
A Short Account of the Library Company of Philadelphia, 1731-1931. By AUSTIN 
K. Gray. (New York, Macmillan, 1937, pp. xi, 80, $2.00.) 


Gallant John Barry, 1745-1803: The Story of a Naval Hero of Two Wars. By 
WizLiam BELL CLARK. (New York, Macmillan, 1938, pp. xii, 530, $3.50.) This 
biography refutes the claim of Barry's too ardent admirers that he was the 
“Father of the American Navy”. But neither John Paul Jones nor any other 
naval leader, through priority of rank or glory of achievement, deserves such a 
distinction. As for Barry, his remarkable cruises in the Lexington, the Raleigh, 
and the Alliance, during which he captured many prizes and fought valorously 
against enemy men-of-war at heavy odds, placed him at the close of the Revolu- 
tion, by both popular acclaim and official recognition, next to John Paul Jones, 
whose achievements, though more spectacular, were probably not more im- 
portant than those of Barry. It was upon this excellent record that Washington 
on February 22, 1797, issued to Barry Commission No. 1 as captain in the new 
navy of the United States. In the undeclared war against France he proudly 
commanded a squadron led by the brand new frigate United States and thus 
became “A Naval Hero of Two Wars”..After his death this significant tribute 
appeared in the Philadelphia Aurora: “America may boast that most of the 
officers she now possesses were reared under her gallant Barry” (p. 492). This 
valuable. biography shows much painstaking research. It is not fictional in any 
respect. Those interested primarily in the romance of war will find many 
monotonous pages; but it truly pictures sea warfare under sail, with its long 
months of preparation and hardship and its brief infrequent thrilling battles. 
The style, though clear and straightforward, lacks distinction and is marred by 
such expressions as “nary”, “suspicioned”, and “enthused”. Also, Barry's language 
in’ dialogue does not agree with the quoted picturesque spelling of his letters. 

-.But these.are slight imperfections in an important addition to American naval 
‘biography. - CHARLES Lee Lewis. 


James Madison, Philasopher of the Constitution. By Ebwaro McNat Burns. 
(New Brunswick, Rutgers University Press, 1938, pp. x, 212, $2.50.) This book 
is the first to attempt a complete exposition and analysis of Madison’s political 
philosophy and constitutional theory together with some discussion of the in- 
flúeñice aúd importance of his views, It fills a real need and does so excellently. 
After a short biographical introductioá, tivo chapters describe Madison's general 
theories of the state and of democracy, two more are concerned mainly with his 
interpretations of the Constitution, and a final one discusses the sources of his 
ideas and their significance. Since Madison never worked his ideas into a system 

- they must be gathered from remarks spread through his many speeches and 
writings, and the author has made a very full and adequate collection. This 
method works well enough in the realm of political philosophy, for Madison's 
thought may be related to the general scheme of Locke and his followers. In 
constitutional theory, however, it is less satisfactory. One cannot make all the 
various pronouncements of Madison, written in the manifold vicissitudes of 
politics from 1787 to 1836, fit into a harmonious design. Mr. Burns fully realizes 
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this and probably does as well as anyone could within the scope of his book to 
solve the problem, yet sometimes it seems, especially in chapter v, that he does 
not properly distribute emphasis between the broad principles of constitutional 
construction to which Madison clung and other poirits of less importance which 
had a more temporary significance. This, however, is a fault which could only 
be remedied by sacrificing completeness or by writing a very full biography. 
Mr. Burns has admirably fulfilled his purpose, and his book should be of per- 
manent value. ' ABBOT SMITH. 


Francis Scott Key: Life and Times. By Enwaxro S. DeLapLaINE. (New York, Biog- 
raphy Press, 1937, pp. xiv, 506, $5.00.) Though Francis Scott Key is remembered 
almost solely as the author of our national anthem, his life is chiefly interesting 
for its contacts with the social and political developments of his time. His boy- 
hood at Terra Rubra, near Frederick, Maryland, and as a student at St. John’s 
College, Annapolis, 1789-96, affords a lively picture of Maryland gentry in the 
post-Revolution period. He was later a prominent Washington lawyer, brother- 
in-law of Chief Justice Taney, follower and friend of Jackson and a go-between 
in the quarrels of Jackson’s first cabinet, defender of Sam Houston in his trial 
before the House in 1832, U. S. District Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
1833-41, and federal negotiator in the settlement of the Creek Indian Lands 
dispute of 1833. The opportunities for historical study thus offered are fully 
utilized for the first time by Key’s present biographer. As a close student of 
Maryldnd history, a resident of Frederick, and an incorporator of the Taney 
Home there with its Key Museum, Judge Delapiaine (he was appointed to the 
Maryland Circuit bench last year) has made excellent use of family manuscripts, 
court records, contemporary newspapers, and cther valuable source material, 
and has written what must be regarded as a definitive biography. Without over- 
rating Kéy’s slender poetical gifts, he has told in new detail the dramatic story ' 
of the composition of his famous song. If the author leans toward diffuseness, it 
is chiefly in his extended recapitulations of Key’s occasional speeches. Though 
an upright lawyer of pleasing personality, Key was not markedly original, and 
in an age of prolix pleaders he was, as his biographer admits, “one of the most 
prolix”. ALLAN WESTCOTT. 


My Century: The Story of Andreas Frang Hofer. By AMALIE HOFER JEROME. 
(Boston, Bruce Humphries, 1937, pp. 266, $2.75.) “Personal diaries which were 
kept over a long period of years have been freely utilized in making this record, 
as well as other manuscripts, editorial files, letters, and autobiographical sketches, 
all of which have been carefully verified.” The book is in the form of an auto- 
biography. 


Nativism in Connecticut, 1829-1860. By CarroLL Joun Noonan. (Washington, 
Catholic University of America, 1938, pp. vi, 351, $2.00.) l 

Political Nativism in Tennessee to 1860. By Sister MARY DE LOURDES GOHMANN. 
(1bid., pp. vii, 192, $2.00.) These two doctoral dissertations, the latest in a series 
dealing with American nativism prepared under the able direction of Professor 
Richard J. Purcell at the Catholic University of America, are similar in many 
respects. Both deal primarily with Know-Nothingism: Father Noonan devotes 
only rrr of his 334 pages of text to the period before 1850, and Sister Mary de 
Lourdes only 64 of her 172 pages. Both books are based largely on newspaper 
and legislative sources and are concerned primarily with the history of nativistic 
political parties rather than with the forces that called those parties into being. 
Sister Mary de Lourdes explains the growth of Know-Nothingism in Tennessee 
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largely in terms of local political factiónalism, aided, however, by the personal 
campaign against Rome waged by the fiery Parson William G. Brownlow. 
Father Noonan, delving more deeply into causal factors, finds that the heavy 
Irish-Catholic immigration, the persistent anti-Catholic propaganda which was 
so rampant in New England, and the zealous Protestantism. of the Congrega- 
tional Church were- forces which contributed to the success of the American 
Party in Connecticut. He concludes that nativism before the Civil War was not 
based primarily on fear of the immigrant as an economic competitor but on 
hatred of Catholicism. Both of these authors have done a valuable service by 
preparing their readable, well-documented studies. When the definitive history 
of Know-Nothingism is written, it will be based on such works as these, 
Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON. 


Semmes of the Alabama. By W. Anope Roserts. (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 
1938, pp. 320, $3.50.) This is an interesting, readable biography of the leading 
naval officer of the Confederacy and is based upon’ an extensive study of the 
pertinent books, periodicals, and newspapers. The author does not show the 
impartiality of the more objective biographer or of one who reads extensively in 
the general literature of the period. His racy narrative, however, will doubtless 
find more readers than did the scholarly Life of Semmes by Colyer Meriwether, 
published in 1913. Like many men of action Semmes was reticent about his inner 
self, Few intimate revelations have survived—almost no family letters. It is true 
that he wrote several books, and from them something may be gleaned of his 
engaging personality. In ariy life of him his achievements form the subject of 
prime interest; and to these, chiefly those in the period of the Civil War, Mr. 
Roberts devotes four fifths of his book. Semmes’s reputation as an eminent naval 

"officer rests upon his successful deep-sea raiding, first in the Sumter and later in 
the Alabama. The tactical skill required in the capture of an unarmed merchant- 
man by an armed cruiser is negligible. On the other hand, to escape from the 
‘pursuing enemy for more than three years in waters stretching from the Carib- 
bean Sea to the Indian Ocean requires careful planning and skillful methods. 
Although Semmes captured eighty-seven prizes, his deep-sea raiding had rela- 
tively little effect on Northern commerce. Its effect on American shipping, how- 
ever, was great, for that industry has never approximated the standing it had 
before the Civil War. In Semmes's one first-class sea fight, his engagement with 
the Kearsarge, he exhibited great courage but poor judgment. 

CHARLES ©, PAULLIN. 


Recollections of War and Peace, 1861-1868. By ANNA PIERPONT Sivirer. Edited by 
CHARLES: Henry, AMBLER. (New York, Putnam's, 1938, pp. xxxviii, 393, $3.50.) 
Anna Pierpont Siviter (1858-1932) was the only daughter of Francis H. Pier- 
pont, Union war governor of Virginia and “Father of West Virginia”. Intensely 
loyal to the memory and achievements of her father, who, “because of the con- 
ditions under which he lived and wrought, was frequently misunderstood and 
sometimes misrepresented”, she began late in life the task of recording her recol- 
lections of that phase of his career beginning with the secession of Virginia and 
ending with his removal from the headship of the “Restored Government” in 
1868. The projected work was never finished, but, in accordance with arrange- 
ments made by Mrs, Siviter shortly before her death, her manuscript has been 
edited and prepared for publication by Professor Ambler. It is obvious that 
writing which describes events occurring when the author was a very small child 
and not recorded until nearly fifty years afterward and which, so far as it 
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purports to be a historical account, is based largely upon the same letters and 
papers which have been subjected to much more scientific and scholarly treat- 
ment by Professor Ambler in his recent biography of Francis H. Pierpont, can 
. add little of positive value to the knowledge of the period already available. 
Numerous accounts-of childhood pleasures and sorrows are vividly presented; 
and the volume possesses a certain merit in describing the attitude-of a loyal 
Union woman both during the war and in the years that followed and as such 
may be read as a welcome antidote to the voluminous postwar reminiscences of 
Southern women who lay claim for their side to all virtue and justice in the 
great conflict. The editorial work of Professor Ambler, which includes a bio- 
graphical sketch of Mrs. Siviter and other members of the Pierpont family, is 
competently executed, James W. PATTON. 


The Yankee Cheese Box. By Ropert SranLexy McCornock. (Philadelphia, Dor- 
rance, 1938, pp. 470, $3.00.) 

The Confederate Ironclad “Virginia” (“Merrimac”). By Harrison A. TREXLER. 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1938, pp. vii, 95, $2.00.) Both of these 
books present a straightforward account of the naval campaign of Hampton 
Roads and will serve as an introduction to the subject. The latter, as its title 
implies, is primarily restricted to the Confederate side of the campaign. The 
former emphasizes the Northern side of the struggle but devotes some space to 
the Confederate activities. It is especially valuable for its numerous quotations 
from contemporary newspapers, magazines, and official accounts. In neither of 
the books is an attempt made to clear up the many controversial points. Some 
accounts of participants have not been used. The documentation of both works: 
is given in a series of notes at the end. Gerorce F. Haucu. 


Two Soldiers: The Campaign Diaries of Thomas ]. Key, C. S$. A., December 7, 
1863-May 17, 1865, and Robert J. Campbell, U. S. A., January 1, 1864-July 21, 
1864. Edited with an Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by WIRT ARMISTEAD CATE. 
(Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1938, pp. xiii, 277, $2.50.) 
These two diaries are unusual in that they are the contemporary products of 
opponents whose attitudes toward war were so different. The diary of Robert J. 
Campbell, Company E, Third Iowa Infantry, is impersonally gay but not vin- 
dictive. He takes the incidents of war in his stride, neither moralizing on nor 
discussing the daily happenings. The Confederate Captain Thomas J. Key’s 
entries reveal an entirely different attitude, both toward war and toward the 
enemy. Key was a married man with a family who expressed all the longing of 
a sensitive soul for home and fireside. In addition to the more personal entries, 
his comments on military leaders and movements are extended, fair, and re- 
markably accurate and will be helpful to any student of the period. They reflect 
the general confidence in General J. E. Johnston and the lack of it in his suc- 
cessor, Hood. Key, closely associated with General Pat Cleburne, perhaps the best 
division leader in the Confederate army, was not present at the battle of 
Franklin, where Cleburne was killed. His diary, however, conveys all the heart- 
break and sorrow of defeat at Franklin and Nashville and in the subsequent 
bitter retreat, stubborn defense, and final dispersal. Campbell’s diary ends with | 
his capture at the battle of Atlanta; Key’s, with his surrender and parole in 
May, 1865. Their one common note is the dislike for mud and rain and cold 

_ weather. Dr. Cate has rendered a service to all historians of the period by mak- 
ing available this well-edited contribution, one of the most valuable of its kind 
for the period covered. There are several reproductions of diary pages, a number 
of useful maps, a bibliographical note, and an index. Thomas Rosson Hay. 
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The Unpublished Letters of Bayard Taylor in the Huntington Library. Edited with 
an Introduction by Jonn Riche ScHuLrz. (San Marino, Huntington Library, 
1937, pp. XXvi, 231, $3. 00.). “The letters printed here should be considered as 
supplementary to those in the Life and Letters” (1884). Six letters from Russia, 

“written during the critical winter of 1862-63, give new information about 
Taylor’s short diplomatic career”. 


Merchants of Peace: Twenty Years of Business Diplomacy through the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, 1919-1938. By Georce L. RincewaY. (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1938, pp. xii, 419, $3.75.) “There has always been a 
tendency on the part of students of government to underestimate the immediate 
practical importance of private international movements outside the orbit of 
governmental action”, says Mr. Ridgeway (p. 386), and in this volume he under- 
takes to show the influence of business leaders organized in the International 
Chamber of Commerce upon postwar reconstruction efforts and upon economic 
diplomacy generally. Occasionally one suspects that he goes a little too far in 
redressing the balance, perhaps giving resolutions and reports of the LC.C. a 
greater weight i in determining governmental action than they would be given if 
appraised in the perspective of other influences. But the book is well done and 
worthy of attention. There is no doubt about the interest and importance for 
historians of the connection the author traces between the private deliberations 
of businessmen like Owen D. Young, Alberto Pirelli, and Albert E. Janssen on 
reconstruction committees of the I.C.C. and the “business settlement” of repara- 
tions which these same men helped to work out in the Dawes Plan and Young 
Plan. One of the outstanding achievements of the 1.C.C, has been its promotion 
of international commercial arbitration. On subjects like simplification of cus- 
toms formalities, communications and transit, double taxation, and securing 
uniform bills of lading, its technical committees have worked closely with the 
organs of the League. The Chamber ‘has taken a leading part in the struggle 
against trade barriers, from its influential participation in ‘the World Economic 
Conference of 1927 to its recent joint program of research and education (with 
the Carnegie Endowment) on commercial and monetary policy. Mr. Ridgeway, 
and also the reviewer, would like to see future economic conferences have a 
regular place for nongovernmental delegates from the 1.C,C, and from other 
representative voluntary organizations of economic groups. EUGENE STALEY. 


American Regionalism: A Cultural-Historical Approach to National Integration. 
By Howard W. Obum and Harry EsrizL Moorz. (New York, Holt, 1938, pp. x,. 
693, $3. 80.) If this detailed sociological study proves of any particular use to the 
historian, it will probably be as a reminder that there is a difference between 
the older sectionalism and the newer regionalism in America. Few historians, 
however, will care to wade through the masses of details, solid pages of proper 
nouns, and multitudes of quotations (from Hermann Keyserling to Dorothy 
Thompson) to find out just what the distinction is. Even the sectionalism before 
the Civil War was made up of different bundles of regional problems segregated 
by a few issues that could be injected into national politics. No doubt proper 

_ planning could develop the present regionalism into a national interdependence 
of innumerable localities, but the lack of it (or improper planning) could pro- 
duce sectional bickerings second only to the present-day international discord. 
Meanwhile, the historian can sit on the side line and determine ultimately 
whether Professors Odum and Moore were the prophets of a new order or the 
promulgators of another unattainable Utopia. Frep A. SHANNON. 
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The Rise ae a New Federalism: Federal-State Cooperation in the United States. By, ~, 
JANE Perry CLARK. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1938, pp. xviii, 347, ` 
$3.50.) This book is devoted to one of the most impcrtant and least understood 
problems of present-day public policy—federalism. As the title indicates, the 
subject matter is that of a new, at least relatively new, approach to the problem. 
For example, a chapter deals with “informal co-operation” between federal and 
state governments. Co-operation proves to be confererces, exchange of personnel 
and facilities, and reciprocal performance of services. Another chapter deals with 

“agreements and contracts”, both formal and informal, for federal-state activity. 
A third chapter concentrates on co-operative use of personnel—for example, in 
World War draft organization, in C.C.C. work, and in the enforcement of 
prohibition. Another chapter deals with “interdependent law and administra- 
tion”, including national co-operation with state conservation, liquor, and prison- 
made goods through usé and relinquishment of the power over interstate com- 
merce. Three more chapters are devoted to grants-in-aid and one to federal 
credits for state taxation. These new angles on federalism require industrious 
research and much careful thought before they can be appraised in the light of 
long-run goals of federalism. Miss Clark and her research assistants have indus- 
triously made an extremely useful reference volume for students of federalism. 
But in spite of the wealth of factual material, the book misses fire from the 
interpretative standpoint. Important controversies arising out of the “new feder- 
alism” are often mentioned but never thoroughly discussed. The significance of 
new devices is rarely tied to the goals of American federalism. The trouble seems 
to be that the book wants to be both a legal textbook on federal-state relations 
and a political scientist’s appraisal. Unfortunately for the reader, just as a promis- 
ing political science fox appears in the open, the hunt is shifted to some minor 
legalistic rabbit hole. In fairness to. the author it should be noted that her intro- 
duction recognizes much of this difficulty. GEORGE C. S. BENSON. 


A Second Constitution for the United States of America. By Hucu L. HAMILTON. 
(Richmond, Garrett and Massie, 1938, pp. viii, 166, $3.00.) 


America Now: An Inquiry into Civilization in the United States. By Thirty-Six 
Americans. Edited, with an Introduction, by Harotp E. Srearns. (New York, 
Scribner’s, 1938, pp. x, 606, $3.00.) Taken as a whole, America Now does not 
meet the standards of 1938 or contribute significantly to an understanding of 
contemporary American life. It is essentially a collection of personal essays, some 
good and some poor, many superficial and loosely general. Here and there a 
distinguished piece of work appears in the collection. The two essays on religion, 
Protestant and Catholic, are mature and illuminating analyses of the subjects 
with which they deal. The essay on psychiatry usefully summarizes the impact 
of psychiatry on various fields of thought and endeavor. The subjects of the 
essays appear to have been selected almost at random. Neither the list of subjects 
nor their arrangement suggests an effort to view the whole American scene, 
pick out its major elements, and organize an.analysis of American culture in 
those terms. For example, a section on “Types of Living” is made up of essays 
on “The Small Town”, “Sports”, and “The Family”—no discussion of the city 
and none of the farm. If the volume can be said to have a’ unifying point of 
view, it is the vaguely liberal, inclined to dwell on the weaknesses of spokesmen 
for the Left and to plead for tolerance and personal values. The section on 
“Politics” consists of essays on “Public Opinion”, “Radicalism”, “Communist 
Mentalities”, “War”, and “The Law”. The New Deal and all its works are passed 
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over in silence. In short, this volume, though interesting in spots, springs neither 
from the grass roots of experience and observation nor from the files of research 
workers, nor is it the matured ‘statement of a person with wide familiarities and 
penetrating comprehension. CAROLINE F. WARE. 


Die deutsche Einwanderung der Dreissiger und Achtundvierziger in die Verein- 
igten Staaten und ihre Stellung zur Nordamertkanischen Politik. By IRMGARD 
ErHorN. (Hamburg, Hans Christian, 1937, pp. 118, 3.75 M.) Those who have 
sought to explain the role of the Germans in America in terms of the career 
or character of Carl Schurz have inevitably been misled, for the greatest 
German-American politician was also the least typical, Far sooner than any 
of his compatriots, Schurz saw that he could not remain a German in America, 
and he was courageous enough to make the choice. This decision freed him 
to serve both his adopted country and his fellow Germans, while his com- 
panions in exile were still enmeshed in tantalizing projects for saving the old 
fatherland or for creating a new one in the United States, Miss Erhorn has 
grasped this fundamental difference, and Schurz plays a relatively small role 
in this study of the influence of the German political exiles of 1830 and 1848 
upon American politics between 1830 and 1876. Attention throughcut is 
focused upon the great body of exilés who never accepted Schurz’s position. 
The author gives a concise and lucid account of all shades of German-American 
political opinion from the conservatism of Körner to the arch-radicalism of 
Heinzen. Within its own scope the work is a useful summary of their ideas and 
attitudes. But just as Schurz was not representative of the exiles, so the exiles 
were not representative of the German-American community, the character and 
motives of whose immigration were completely different. Because she has not 
even considered the political position of the main body of German-Americans, 
Miss Erhorn has been unable to deal with such important questions as the 
influence of German Catholicism or the relations of the Germans with the 
Irish and other minority groups and has ‘generally failed to penetrate beneath 
the more superficial aspects of political motivation.” Oscar HANDLIM. 


Candleday Art. By Marton NichoLL Rawson. (New York, Dutton, 1938, pp. 
383, $5.00.) American art from colonial times to about 1850 is the subject of 
this work. The author’s sketches of various examples of folk art are valuable 
for the study of social history. 
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Joun G. B. Hurcuins. One Hundred and Fifty Years of American Navigation Policy. 
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W. EuGEene SmeLs. The Critical Period in Mission History. Mid-America, Apr. 

GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN. Catholic First Things in the United States. Ibid. 
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Valley Hist. Rev., June. __ i 
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Labour's Remedy. Ec. Hist., Feb. 

WiLLiam O. Lyncu. The Mississippi Valley and its History. Miss, Valley Hist. Rei June, 

Henry M. Darer. Albert Gallatin—Land Speculator, Ibid. 

PauL WALLACE Gares, Southern Investments in Northern Lands, before the Civil War. 
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Frep Harvey HARRINGTON. “The First Northern Victory” [election of Nathaniel P. Banks 
as Speaker, Feb. 2, 1856], Ibid. 

ELIZABETH PALMER MILBANK and Frank SmrrH. Union Man: The Strange Story of Green- 
wood Leflore, Chief of the Choctaws. National Hist. Mag., Mar. 

Harry E. Pratrr. Recent Lincoln Literature. Bull, Abraham Lincoln Assoc., Mar. 
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Church, Mar. 

Roserr B. Carney. The Cruise of the U.S S. Iroquois, 1884-1890. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., 
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E, D. Scorr. Wounded Knee: A Look at the Record [Battle of Wounded Knee, Dec. 29, 
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C. W. Moore. Some Thoughts on the Early Labor Policy of the Waltham Watch Com- 
pany. Bull. Business Hist. Soc., Apr. 

LLoyp Noraso. The Panama Adventure [construction of the Panama Canal]. An. Surgery, 
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L. Ersan Erus. The Northwest and the Reciprocity Agreement of 1911. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., June. 

INGRAM BANDER. Sidney Edward Mezes and “The Inquiry”. ON Mod. Hist., June. 

Pavut H. Lanois. The Number of Unincorporated Places in the United States and their 
Estimated Populations. Research Studies State College of Washington, Dec. 

Rozerr W. G. Va. Sabin's Dictionary. Papers Bibliograph. Soc. Am., XXXI, pt. 1, 1937. 

Id, Wilberforce Eames, 1855-1937. Proc. Am. Antiquarian Scc., Apr., 1938. 

Percy S. Fripe. The Archives of the United States Government: A Documentary His- 
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DOCUMENTS 


James J. Tarman. A Canadian View of Parties and Issues on the Eve of the Civil War 
[letters from George Sheppard to Charles Clarke, Oct., 186c-Feb., 1861]. Jour. Southern 
Hist., May. 

Curtis W. Garrison. Slater Fund Beginnings: Letters from General Agent Atticus G. 
Haygood to Rutherford B. Hayes [1882-1890]. lbid. 


New ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


Apostle of New Jersey: John Talbot, 1645-1727. By EDGAR LEGARE PENNINGTON. 
(Philadelphia, Church Historical Society, 1938, pp. xii, 217, $2.50.) This book 
contains a biography of John Talbot, copies of his letters, excerpts from the 
journal of George Keith, and a bibliography of the works of and about Talbot. 


Isaac Watts and his Gifts of Books to Yale College. By Ann STOKELY Prarr. 
(New Haven, Yale University Library, 1938, pp. vi, 116, $3.00.) This study 
“adds to our understanding of the character of the famous hymn writer and 
to our knowledge of his religious contemporaries in America”. 


The Middlesex Canal, 1793-1860. By CurtstopHer Roserts. (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1938, pp. xii, 252, $3.00.) The Middlesex was perhaps the 
most important to its time of the very early completed canal projects in 

- America, but like most of the others, its importance was short-lived, principally 
because of rapidly developing competition. It connected the Merrimac River 
at the site of Lowell with an arm of Boston Harbor, twenty-seven miles distant, 
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and thus gave an outlet for the products of New Hampshire to Boston, city 
and port, without their having to go by sea from the mouth of the Merrimac.’ ` 
The company was organized in 1793; the canal was not completed until' ten 
years later, and by 1834 it was dead. Mr. Roberts's well-written volume on this 
old waterway's history is the result of exhaustive research—as is shown by the 
copious bibliography, including the manuscript records of the company—and 
is well documented. In his first chapter the author paints in interesting style 
the. social and industrial background of the canal’s beginnings. Personalities 
connected with the project are sketched with pleasant touches of humor. The 
primitive condition of our engineering and industry at the time, the enormous 
difficulties to be overcome, are all carefully set forth. The appendixes appear to 
this reviewer uncommonly interesting—setting forth, as they do, the superin-. - 
tendent’s notes on wages and men employed, carpenters’ craft rules of the 
period, lottery information, the varied products carried through the canal, 
extracts from the diary of Loammi Baldwin, a leading promoter, etc. The book 
is a noteworthy contribution to our, Americana and leaves nothing more to 
be said upon its particular subject. ALVIN F. Harrow. 


The Journals of Bronson Alcott. Selected and edited by Overt SueparD. (Boston, 
Litde, Brown, 1938, pp. xxx, 559, $5.00.) Bronson Alcott, a great name in the 
“Golden Day”, regarded with respect, amusement, or moral condemnation, 
was allowed in subsequent years to become a myth, a synonym for windy 
rhetoric and neglect of parental duties, far less known than his daughter 
Louisa. In his Pedlar’s Progress Professor Shepard revived Alcott’s reputation, 
re-created the man, and restored him to, his just place as the third in the 
triumvirate of transcendentalists, This admirably edited volume’ of Alcott’s 
journals which now follows the biography is a necessary companion piece to 
the earlier work. Long as it is, the volume includes only the twentieth part of 
Alcott’s enormous diaries, but it covers his entire life from 1826, when he began 
to teach school at Cheshire, Connecticut, down to 1882, when a stroke of 
paralysis deprived him of the power of writing, with the exception of six 
intervening years for which the journals were lost. The missing part unfor- 
tunately included the record of Alcott’s experience at Fruitlands, but Professor 
Shepard makes the best substitution possible by printing selections from Mrs. 
Alcott’s diary for the same period. Each year of Alcott’s journals is prefixed 
by a short running account of his reading, his friendships, and his main 
activities during the year. Professor Shepard has done for his subject all that 
one can demand of an editor. The journals do not reveal Alcott as a great 
thinker, a great, writer, or a great man, but they do reveal a charming and 
original personality, whose transcendentalism was developed before his contact 
with Emerson or Thoreau, who influenced both of them deeply, and who was 
associated with nearly all the important men and important movements in 
America during his lifetime. The volume is thus an invaluable source book for 
the study of American letters and history. Ernest SUTHERLAND BATES. 


Louisa May Alcott. By KATHARINE ANTHONY. (New York, Knopf, 1938, pp. xiii, 
304, xi, $3.00.) This is a biography designed, we are assured, for adults. It is 
a psychological interpretation, and it is much concerned with matters of health 
and nerves, with inhibitions and frustrations and complexes. It suggests that 
in her long series of stories Miss Alcott revealed not only nostalgia but escapism, 
that she was taking refuge from unhappiness and loneliness and illness in her 
own glorified past. She was doubtless doing that, and she was doing other 
things as well—among them making a very handsome living for her impe- 
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cunious family. Whatever the motivation of the books, Miss, Anthony admits 
that they did not reflect frustration or.misery, so the problem is to some extent 
irrelevant. What they do reflect, says Miss Anthony, is- American life, and they 
are therefore documents for the social historian. They"are not merely children's 
books—not in the sense in which the Elsie or the Rollo or the Alger ‘stories 
are children’s books—and they have been popular .with adults even before 
sanctification by the screen. Aside from this literary lance which she breaks , 
for her heroine, Miss Anthony is not disposed to belligerent defense. -She con- 
fines herself rather to details, some not without interest. She says a good word 
for the novel Work, “a picture of middle-class working-woman before the war”, 
and a harsh word for the revised Moods; she resurrects some curious criticism 
by young Henry James; she condescends to Bronson Alcott and reminds us 
that sister May had genuine artistic talent. For the most part, however, she 
adds little to what we already know of the author of Little Women; her con- 
tribution, such as it is, lies i in the appreciation of character. 
Henry STEELE COMMAGER. 
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WiLLiam Winans [1788-1857]. Recollections of Boyhood Years in Southwestern Pennsyl- 
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SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


In Memoriam William Kenneth Boyd, January 10, 1879-January 19, 1938. [His- 
torical Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society.] (Durham, Duke 
University Press, 1938, pp. vil, 97, $1.00.) 


Jamestown and St. Mary's, Buried Cities of Romance. By HENRY CHANDLEE 
Forman. (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1938, pp. xvii, 355, $4.50.) This 
volume represents the careful investigation of an archaeologist and historian. 
It is profusely illustrated, attractively presented, and leaves, altogether, a fine 
impression. All that remains of old Jamestown to visitors are the ruins of a 
brick church, and of St. Mary's City two brick-and-frame houses and an out- 
building, but to the expert archaeologist and artist a couple of dozen founda- 
tions of the former and five of the latter have yielded an astonishing amount 
of information. Gauged bricks, tiles, ornamented hinges, lattices, lattice case- 
ments, plaster ceilings, and other relics, studied in relation to the written 
records, recall to life the settlers of old Jamestown and St. Mary’s. Dr. Forman 
reconstructs in drawings many buildings of the two towns; in end maps he 
definitely locates these in relation to the land grants made to the settlers and to 
the general topography. The vividness with which the ancient scene is re- 
created evokes in the reader a distinct yearning for the actual reconstruction of 
these two famous ancestral towns. Cyrus H. Karraker. 


Chronicles of Old Berkeley: A Narrative History of a Virginia County from its 
Beginnings to 1926. By MABEL HensHaw GARDINER and ANN HENSHAW GAR- 
DINER. (Martinsburg, privately printed, 119 North Maple Avenue, 1938, pp. ix, 


323, $5.00.) 


Old Sherry: Portrait of a Virginia Family. By Frank J. Kurneserc. (Richmond, 
Garrett and Massie, 1938, pp. xi, 218, $3.00.) It is one thing to talk of the 
importance to the social historian of letters revealing intimate, everyday 
matters and another to make fruitful and illuminating use of them. Professor 
Klingberg has achieved a rare degree of success in his reconstruction of the 
history of a family in southwestern Virginia over a period of some two hundred 
years. The letters reproduced in this volume are those written by William Wirt 
Wysor, a descendant of Conrad Weiser, during his consulship in Spain from 
1893 to 1897. Wysor, a Confederate veteran and newspaperman, wrote simply 
and charmingly, and yet concretely, of social and cultural conditions in Cadiz 
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and Jerez de la Frontera. But the chief value of the letters lies in their revela- 
tion of the psychology not only of the writer but of his forefathers and kins- 
folk, Dr. Klingberg's book is a scholarly and engaging story of the family’s 
history in terms of the national stocks comprising it and of the impact of 


southwestern Virginia’s environment on it. The letters remind one of a cameo, : 


which, sharp and clear in miniature, awakens in the mind larger contours and 
images. Professor Klingberg specifically shows how, by a judicious use of such 
materials as the books in the old family library, keepsakes, tombstone inscrip- 
tions, courthouse records, and memories, a family’s history can be made to 
illuminate a provincial culture. The tragedies endured by the courageous peo- 
ple in this record are all the more poignant because they are put into relation- 
ship with great forces and conflicts. It is to be hoped that Professor Klingberg 
will, in editing additional letters and materials from this family collection, 
carry still further his stimulating psychological and philosophical reflections on 
the problems in social history which he has raised. MERLE CURTI. 


Georgia as Colony and State. By Amanna Jounson. (Milledgeville, privately pub- 
lished, 1938, pp. ix, 1064, $5.00.) Apart from brief accounts, the histories of 
Georgia heretofore have given most of their attention to the colonial and 
Revolutionary periods; the two best-known of the older histories (W. B. 
Stevens’s and C. C. Jones's) do not extend beyond 1800. Hence there was real 
“need for a complete history of the state. Dr. Johnson has done much to help 
the situation, for she has searched the records, primary and secondary, and she 
has emerged with a great many facts never before included in book form. She 
has apportioned her space well. The colony, so often written about, gets little 
more than a tenth of the pages; the whole period down to 1800 receives less 
than a fifth; and in keeping with modern trends, the recent period (since 
Reconstruction) is given almost half the book. In handling her facts Dr. John- 
son has been somewhat less successful. Though she has produced an enlarged 
picture of the state by bringing in not only political and military events but also 
economic, social, literary, and other developments, she has tended more toward 
cataloguing them chapter by chapter under much the same subheadings than 
listing fewer details and giving broader interpretations. The work is highly 
objective, so much so that to Dr. Johnson’s credit even Sherman’s march receives 
a straightforward account. There are minor blemishes, such as Quarterly for 
Collections (p. 50), Matthews for Mathews (p. 177 and elsewhere), Johnson for 
Johnston (p. 189), a for the in the first line of poetry on page 435, Boss for Bass 
(p. 523), Cote for Cate (p. 601), Bacock for Bocock (p. 1039), and so on. The 
work is highly documented with footnotes on practically every page and with 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter. There are also a general bibliography 
and an index. Thirty-four maps and charts are scattered throughout the book, 
but many of them are on so small a scale as to be almost illegible. 
E. Merton COULTER. 


Church-State Relationships in Education in North Carolina since 1776. By LUTHER 
L. Gosset. (Durham, Duke University Press, 1938. pp. xvi, 251, $3.00.) This 
monograph is a scholarly contribution to the understanding of one important 
aspect of our social and cultural history. In accord with our democratic tradi- 
tion, “free enterprise” has characterized the development of higher education 
in this country,-and “competition”, often ruthless and wasteful, has marked 
the growth of our private colleges and state universities. The competitive prin- 
ciple has been maintained by constitutional provisions for religious liberty and 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dartmouth College case. Dr. 
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Gobbel has chosen the state of North Carolina as a laboratory for the study of 
the dramatic conflicts which have taken place between church and state institu- 
tions in almost every state in the union. He has drawn extensively upon 
original sources and documented his narrative with numerous extracts from the 
Writings and speeches of leaders in the long warfare between state and church 
in North Carolina. The rivalry between the University of North Carolina, one 
of the first state universities to be established in the country, and the church 
colleges of Wake Forest, Davidson, Guilford, Trinity, Greensboro, and Ca- 
tawba, is depicted with genuine restraint yet with a vivid sense of the drama 
of conflicting personalities and social forces. For students of religious as well 
as educational history in the United States’ the volume is illuminating and 
invaluable. : Donan G. TEWKSBURY. 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND, STATES 


Sons of sde Wilderness: John and William Conner. By Cuartes N, THompson. 
(Indianapolis, Indiana Historical Society, 1937, pp. ix, 283, $2.00.) This 
volume contains matter of considerable interest to the local historian and not a 
little that has a wider appeal. From a variety of published and unpublished 
sources (none of them, unfortunately, very personal) Mr. Thompson has traced 
the careers of the two Conner brothers. Their lives spanned and typified the 
transition of the Ohio valley from perilous Indian frontier to well-established 
white civilization—a transition of which either brother might justly have 
written, magna pars fui. Brought up in intimate association with the Delaware 
Indians, both brothers chose, in their young manhood, to follow that tribe into 
Indiana Territory. Here they set up trading posts, married Indian girls, and 
reared half-breed families. They served Governor Harrison as interpreters, 
participated in the making of numerous Indian treaties, and on the eve of the 
War of 1812 helped to immunize the Delaware to the blandishments of 
Tecumseh, the Prophet, and the British, Unlike some other backwoodsmen, 
however, both Conners found it easy to adapt themselves to the ways of white 
civilization when it caught up with them. After John’s Indian wife had died 
and William’s had gone west with her tribe (taking her children with her), 
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both married women of their own race, and each raised a second brood of 
children. Both served in the state legislature. Both made successfully the transi- 
tion from Indian trader to town merchant, and William lived long enough to 
become a promoter of railroads. It appears that both kept to the end, however, 
the esteem and confidence of the Delaware Indians. The story is well told and 
well documented. Junius W. Pratt. 


Josiah Bushnell Grinnell. By Cuartes E. Payne. [Iowa Biographical Series.] 
(Iowa City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 1938, pp. xii, 338, $2:00.) In 1854 
Grinnell founded the lowa community which bears his name. This unique out- 
post, truer to New England'ideals than Boston itself, is described in this biogra- 
phy with a wealth of detail invaluable to a student of the westward movement. 
After his abolitionism had forced him to give up his church in Washington, 
Grinnell worked with Horace Greeley in New York City. Greeley’s famous 
advice, “Go West, young Man”, was first given to Grinnell. Hearing the tramp 
of coming millions, he established a colony of New Englanders who would 
“energize” any state. Such was their puritan zeal for education that within 
two years they had a college with assets of $45,000; Grinnell served as presi- 
dent of its board of trustees. He subscribed to twenty newspapers, chief of 
which was the New York Tribune, read by a surprising number in this distant 
frontier state, Greeley’s columns were always open to Grinnell’s letters. To 
these letters the author casually refers, but a fine opportunity was missed in 
not making a thorough search in the T7zbune and at least listing all such letters 
and perhaps printing the series as an appendix. Only one note out of 518 
refers directly to the Tribune, and 108 give as authority Grinnell’s Men and 
Events of Forty Years; yet the author writes that “Grinnell was constitutionally 
inaccurate and his reminiscences [were] written when he was old and suffer- 
ing- (n. 39). Space is wasted in referring to textbooks, thus obscuring really 
worthwhile references, such as Eastman’s diary (p. 19). Lois K. Mathews’s 
Expansion of New England is not once mentioned. The format of the_notes. 
and lack of a bibliography—not even a complete citation is given in the case of 
first references in notes—indicate that the editorial policy of the sponsoring 
society might well be reconsidered. For the period -of Grinnell’s Washington 
residence apparently no attempt was made to use contemporary newspapers 
or. church records, nor was use made of relevant manuscript collections in 
various localities. These defects prevent this book from being definitive, though 
its excellent literary style and beautiful bookmaking delight the reader. — 

A. T. VOLWILER. 


Southern Plainsmen. By Cart Coxe Rister. (Norman, University of Oklahoma 
Press, ‘1938, pp. xviii, 289, $3.00.) In eighteen chapters on as many different 
phases of pioneer life Professor Rister has assembled his material on the folk- 
ways of the southern plains. Preceded by descriptions of such transient figures 
as the buffalo hunter, bullwhacker, and range rider, the major portion of the 
volume relates the hardships, work, and play of the agricultural settler. In 
sketching the development of overland staging across the plains and in re- 
counting the days of the Oklahoma boomers, a chronological narrative style 
is employed, but elsewhere there is an attempt to draw composite pictures of 
frontier life and types. Illustrations are taken from incidents separated in space 
and time, for the author has avoided too strict an adherence to the often im- 
perceptible geographic bounds of his region and the even more uncertain time 
limit to the frontier character of its society. His generalizations, however, 
cover rather broad ground, and too strong an impression is given that life 
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everywhere on the plains followed a uniform pattern. Within the scope of this 
volume all phases of frontier life could not be presented. The author has 
chosen to describe the bull teams and stagecoaches but not the early railroads; 
he has stressed the heroism of pioneer women rather than that of the men. 
Supplementing The Southwestern Frontier, his earlier work on the subjuga- 
tion and occupation of this region, and The Greater Southwest, a work of 
collaboration, Professor Rister’s latest volume is essentially a tribute to the 
intrepidity and perseverance of southern plainsmen in overcoming their 
environment. Watcotr WATSON. 


. Debates of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875. Edited by Isipor 
Lors and Froyp C. SHormaker. Volumes IV and V. (Columbia, State His- 
torical Society of Missouri, 1938, pp. 563; 504.) 


Owatonna: The Social Development of a Minnesota Community. By EDGAR 


Bruce Wester. (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1938, pp. xvi, 
168, $2.00.) 
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Hist. and Pol., Apr. 

Louise Puerps KELLOGG. An Old Indian Agency House Association. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., 
Mar. l y 

Liuran Kxuecer. Social Life in Wisconsin: Pre-Territorial through the Mid-Sixties, Ibid. 

Marcarer Ryan KELLEY. A Soldier of the Iron Brigade [William W. Ryan]. 1bid. 

ELLworTH T. CarzsTeDTr. When Fond du Lac was British. Minnesota Hist., Mar. 

WinLiam J. MereDITH. The Old Plum Grove Colony in Jefferson County, 1854-1855. 
Kansas Hist. Quar., Nov. : 

James C. Main. John Brown and the Manes Incident. Ibid. 
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Joun F. FRANKLIN. The Fort Kearny Block House. Nebraska Hist., Apr. 

Joun H. NanxIveELt. Fort Garland, Colorado. Colorado Mag., Jan. a 

Ricuarp L. Stearns. Who have the Power? Ibid. 

Frank S. Burrace. Bill Nye [Edgar Wilson Nye], 1850- 1896. Wyeniug An., Jan. 

GeorcE J. Bate. A History of the Development of Territorial Public Education in the 
State of Wyoming, 1869-1890. Ibid. 

Roranp Hinos. Early Creek Missions. Chron. Oklahoma, Mar. 

PETER James Hupson. A Story of Choctaw Chiefs. Ibid. 

RoLanp D. Hussey. Pacific History in Spanish American Historical Reviews, 1935-1937. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Mitton H. Suures, Colonel E. D. Baker, California Hist, Soc. Quar., Dec., pt. 1. 

Frep R. Yoper. Pioneer Social Adaptation in the Palouse Country of Eastern Washington, 
1870-1890. Research Stud. State College of Washington, Dec. 

J. H. Horwer and Grace BUTTERFIELD. The Nez-Perce Findley Affair. Oregon Hist 
Quar., Mar. 

ANNIE Laurie Biro. Thomas McKay. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


James A. Pavcett. Letters [1829-41] of James Chamberlayne Pickett [17933 872]. Reg. 
Kentucky State Hist. Soc., Apr. 

Henry T. Suanxs. Documents relating to the Diocese of ES 1861-1865, and Bishop 
Henry C. Lay Papers. Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. . ; 

J. Nemson Barry. Journal of E. Willard Smith [1839-40]. Wyoming An., Jan. 

BERLIN B. CHarman. The: Cherokee Commission at Kickapoo Village. cm on. Oklahoma, 
Mar. 

Dan W. Peery. Autobiography of Governor A. J. Seay. Ibid. 

RoserrT J. Parker. California Bound: [Thomas O.] Larkin in 1831. Pacific Hist. Rev., 
Apr. 

E. Rut RocKwoop. Diary of Rev. George Pi Atkinson, D.D., 1847-1858 [cont.]. 
Oregon Hist. Quar., Mar. 


LATIN-AMERICAN HISTORY 


Handbook of Latin American Studies: A Selective Guide to the Material pub- 
lished in 1937 on Anthropology, Art, Economics, Education, Folklore, Geog- 
raphy, Government, History, International Relations, Law, Language, and 
Literature. By a number of scholars. Edited by Lewis Hanxe. (Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1938, pp. xv, 635, $4.00.) Unfortunately the group- 
ing of materials for the different subjects covered in this handbook does not 
follow a uniform plan. Anthropology is divided between Middle and South 
America, art between Brazil and Spanish America, economics is distributed 
between Brazil, South America, and the Caribbean area which is made to 
include Colombia, Venezuela, and British Guiana), whereas education and folk- 
lore have no geographic classification either by area or country, while materials 
dealing with government are separately grouped by arranging the countries in 
alphabetic order. The other subjects treated follow plans equally irregular. The 
volume would have been simpler and more useful if it had been possible to 
group all the materials under a similar plan. A more serious criticism has to do 
with the index. The justification for the labor involved in publishing such a 
volume is to be found in its usability. Unfortunately there is only an index of 
names. It would add materially to the usefulness of the handbook if in future 
editions a subject index, grouped as far as possible under each country, were 
included, A student interested in a special subject relating to Peru, Mexico, or 
Costa Rica, for example, has to search through the entire volume to gather what 
significant materials are included, and if interested in a country rather than jn a 
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subject, he would never be certain that he had not missed relevant items without 
scrutinizing each of the thousands of references included in the handbook. 
This edition of the handbook, however, has greatly increased its usefulness by 
including citations from the periodical literature cf Latin America. The articles 
on Brazil deserve special mention. Frank TANNENBAUM. 


Catálogo de los fondos americanos del Archivo de Protocolos de Sevilla. Volume 
V, Siglos XV y XVI. (Seville, Instituto Hispano-Cubano de Historia de 
América, 1937, pp. 564.) It is not a little remarkable that the present volume 
of this series was completed and published in the midst of the late civil war 
in Spain. Even this severely scholarly work about an age long past bears some 
traces of the war, for it was published not at Madrid, as were the first four 
volumes (1930-35), but at Seville, and a note on the flyleaf at the end of the” 
volume states that the printing was completed on June 24, 1938, “11 Año Triun- 
fal”. Once more, as in the earlier volumes, the editors have levied upon manu- 
script sources in the municipal archives of Seville for materials relating to the 
history of the Spanish empire in its golden age. In this volume they have 
calendared sixteen hundred documents, the first of which is dated April 27, 
1497, and the last January 21, 1603. In that period Seville was the main 
channel of communication between Spain and its American colonies; and while 
the reviewer bas not noted any spectacular “finds” among the documents here 
calendared, they constitute a valuable source for the social and economic history 
of both Spain and Spanish America, for they contain a mass of information 
about such topics as contracts, prices, slaves, commerce, and emigration, and 
about a host of persons, both eminent and obscure, whose activities related in 
one way or another to Spanish America. The value of the work is greatly 
enhanced by the inclusion of detailed indexes of subjects, persons, places, and 
ships. ARTHUR P. WHITAKER, 


The, Mormon Colonies in. Mexico. By THomas C. Romney. (Salt Lake City, 
Deseret Press, 1938, PP. 338, $2.50.) This is the first and the only published 
account of the activities of the Mormons in Mexico. The fact that Dr. Romney 
writes of events in which he himself participated, having lived for some 
twenty-five years in the, Mormon colonies of Chihuahua and Sonora, gives’ 
to his book the vividness of an eyewitness account and an intimate personal 
touch that make it really fascinating. In a foreword Dr. Herbert E. Bolton 
remarks: “A loyal Mormon, Dr. Romney manifests in this work ... a deep 
affection for the land where he spent the golden years of carly manhood. Of 
necessity he treats some topics that may be controversial, but always with fair- 
mindedness.” Mitton R. HUNTER. 


Máximo Gómez: Obra premiada en el Concurso Extraordinario del Centenario 
de su nacimiento. By Ramón Inriesta. [Academia de la Historia de Cuba.] 
(Havana, Imprenta “El Siglo XX”, A. Muñiz y Hno., 1937, pp. xii, 252.) A 
lyrical and literary biography. of one of the great figures of Cuban indepen- 
dence. The volume was specially honored in a competition with other contri- 
butions to the celebration of the centenary of the Cuban patriot. 


History of Colombia. By Jesús María Henao and GERARDO ARRUBLA. Translated 
and edited by J. Fred Rippy. [The Inter-American Historical Series, edited by 
James A. Robertson.) (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1938, 
pp. xii, 578, $5.00.) The present translation of a standard history of Colombia, 
written by two thoroughly competent Colombian scholars, contains a bibliogra- 
phy, a glossary of Spanish terms, and two maps. As Professor Rippy states, he 
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has omitted some parts of the original, abridged others, and added several pages 
to the last chapter. Several paragraphs on pages 534-35 were reproduced from 
Professor Rippy's The Capitalists in Colombia (1931), pages 177-79. Since these 
consist largely of comparative figures showing the social and economic develop- 
ment of Colombia in the present century, the passage should have been revised 
in order to provide more recent figures and also to show how the means of 
transportation and communication have been improved by the greatly increased 
use of airplanes and radios. One of the best reasons for publishing translations 
of these national histories of Latin America is that they enable readers un- 
familiar with Spanish and Portuguese to see the history of the Latin-American 
countries through Latin-American eyes. With this in mind, the reviewer com- 
pared several passages in the original Spanish text with Mr. Rippy’s translation. 
He found that, while the translation follows the original closely for the most 
part and is generally excellent, the passages omitted by the translator include 
some of the most: characteristic details, such as anecdotes, tropical flowers of 
rhetoric, and expressions of devout Roman Catholicism. The reviewer agrees 
with Professor Rippy that the original was too long, but he is inclined to think 
that it would have been better either to make a thorough revision of it (espe- 
cially by condensing the disproportionately long section on the wars of inde- 
pendence) or else to reproduce the Colombian self-portrait with the utmost 
fidelity, wart and all. Perhaps neither of these alternatives was practicable; 
and even as it stands, the book is a valuable addition to the literature in 
English on Latin America. ARTHUR P, WHITAKER. 


Storia dell’ America Latina (Argentina e Brasile). By Gwo Doria. (MILAN, 


Ulrico Hoepli, 1937, pp. xxiii, 298, 15 1.) An interesting and well-written his- 
tory of the Argentine and Brazil, emphasizing Italian contributions to their 
development. Only sixty-three pages are devoted to the colonial period. In 
spite of the broad strokes with which the Spanish colonial system is sketched, 
the volume, emphasizing as it does only two countries in Latin America, scarcely 
deserves the title under which it is published. Excellent bibliographies are 
attached to the three parts into which the book is divided. 


Latin America and the United States. By Gramam H. Sruart. Third edition, 


thoroughly revised. (New York, Appleton-Century, 1938, pp. x, 510, $4.00.) 


Latin America in World Politics: An Outline Survey. By J. Frep Riery. Third 


edition. (New York, Crofts, 1938, pp. 303, $5.00.) Chapter xvi has been re- 
written in the light of recent-changes in the policy of the United States toward 
Latin America. Slight revisions have been made in other parts of the work. 


Conferencies internacionales americanas, 1889-1936. (Washington, Carnegie En- 


dowment for International Peace, 1938, pp. lviii, 746, $4.00.) This volume in . 
Spanish contains the texts of the treaties, conventions, recommendations, resolu- 
tions, and motions adopted by the first seven International Conferences of 
American States, the International Conference of American States on Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, and the Inter-American Conference on Consolidation of 
Peace. It also has documents relative to the organization of these conferences. 
The preface is written by Dr. Leo S. Rowe, and Dr. James Brown Scott con- 
tributes a historical introduction with illustrative documents, There are a bibli- 
ography, appendixes showing the status of the conventions, and a good index. 
The volume ts a useful manual for Spanish readers. Roscor R. HiLL, 


HISTORICAL NEWS 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Secretary of the Association has received only 682 returns 
out, of a membership of more than three thousand for the proposed new list 
of members and research projects. Please send in your return at once to 
Professor Conyers Read, 226 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. Material must 
go to press on August 31. 


The following should be added to the List of Research Projects in 
History, exclusive of Doctoral Dissertations, published as a supplement to 
Volume XXXIX, No. 3, of the American Historical Review: 

IV. Modern Europe 
Spain, Portugal, and the Powers, 1866-1871: Diplomacy and Revo- 
lution. Prog. Chester W. Sos State University of lowa. 

VII. Germany 

Beust and Bismarck. Prog. 20 pp. Id. 


OTHER HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library 
of Congress the following may be noted: photostats of nearly one hundred 
additional papers of the Rumsey family, dated 1662 to 1870; photostat of 
probate records relating to estate of one Patrick Calhoun, dated 1741 and 
1743; one portfolio of additional papers of James and Henry Ritchie, mer- 
chants of Essex County, Virginia, dated 1761 to 1813; index (typescript) :to 
the files of the House of Representatives, First tc Seventy-fourth Congresses, - 
1789 to 1936; two volumes of typescript copies of Common Pleas Court 
Minutes, Knox County, Indiana, 1796-99; additional photostats of letters of 
George Washington; photostats of niné pieces of official correspondence be- 
tween Joaquin del Real Alencaster and Nemesio Salcedo y Salcedo, dated 
1806, 1807, 1810; five additional portfolios of papers of Alexander S. Palmer 
and Nathaniel B. Palmer, sea captains of Stonington, Connecticut, dated 
1813 to 1906; five portfolios of papers, mainly personal, of Daniel D. Brod- 
head, navy agent at Boston, dated 1821 to 1855; two portfolios of papers of 
Francis Preston Blair, jr., and other members of the Blair family, dated 
1852 to 1874; eight papers relating to Frank T. Sands (undertaker, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who, with others, was in charge of the remains of Abraham 
Lincoln), dated 1862 and 1865; two portfolios of additional papers of George 
Bancroft and Alexander Bliss, dated 1862 to 1872; journal of Darwin 
Weaver, from Austin, Texas, to Fort Craig, N. M., July 21-October 4, 1869, 
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and back from Fort Selden, N. M., to San Antonio, Texas, October 22- . 
December 15, 1869; letter copy-book (letters sent) and copies of 107 letters 
of Benjamin Harrison (1833-1901), dated 1880 to 1892; copy of a letter of 
Alfred Thayer Mahan relating to Admiral Sampson and Commodore Schley, 
August 5, 1898; pamphlet consisting of copies of important papers of 
Philippe Bunau-Varilla relating to Panama, with a foreword dated Novem- 
ber 3, 1938; sevén boxes of additional papers of Tasker Howard Bliss; papers 
relating to the history of the Library of Congress, collected and prepared by 
Dr. William Dawson Johnston. 


The National Archives has received from the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of Ohio papers concerning the Burr con- 
spiracy and the preparations to try Aaron Burr and Harmon Blennerhassett 
in the United States Circuit Court at. Chillicothe. The documents date from 
1805 to 1808 and include the.recognizances of the defendants given at Rich- 
mond, following the trials there; the bills of indictment returned by the Ohio. 
grand jury, charging Burr and Blennerhassett with high misdemeanors; and 
various evidentiary papers. Experiences of the American privateer Yankee in 
African waters in 1814-15 are described in a fragmentary log found among 
customhouse records in the National Archives. Also of interest to students 
of American maritime history is the receipt from the Bureau of Customs of 
correspondence with collectors of customs, 1789-1907, and, from the custom- 
house in New York, of crew lists of vessels entering or clearing there, 1803- 
1919, and shipping articles for the crews of ships sailing thence, 1840-1914. 
Other records recently transferred to the National Archives include cor- 
respondence of the Division of Insolvent National Banks, from the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, 1865-1937; maps, many of which deal with - 
the Seminole Indian wars in Florida, from the Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, 1817-57; personnel records relating to the Department of Justice and 
the federal judiciary, 1870-1908; requisitions and contracts from the Bureau * 
of Ordnance, 1899-1935; correspondence of the Forester’s Office, 1883-1905; _ 
correspondence relating to entomological activities, from the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, 1883-1924; and records of the International 
Fisheries Commissions established in 1908 and 1924. 


Among recent accessions to the Naval Historical Foundation are the 
following: fourteen letters relating to Captain Samuel Chester Reid, 1852; 
log of the John Adams, 1842-44; several letters of Commander Alexander 
Claxton, 1832-41; twelve journals, 1887-1920, by Captain J. C. Leonard; rare 
print of John Paul Jones, 1779. 


Collections. of private papers recently acquired by ‘the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin include those of Adolphus P. Nelson, Republican con- 
gressman:from the Eleventh District from 1918 to 1923; personal correspon- 
dence of Joseph W. Babcock, congressman from the Third District from 
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1893 to 1907 and for many years chairman of the Repúblican Congressional 
Campaign Committee; «about one hundred letters received by Charles S. 
Benton, member of Congress from Mohawk, New York, and leader of the 
radical Democratic faction in that state in the decade of ‘the. forties;. addi- 
tional letters of Charles R. Van Hise written during his presidency of the 
University of Wisconsin, 1903-18; three letter books, 1888-89, kept by Gen- 
eral Edward S. Bragg while minister to Mexico. The society, in its capacity 
of official custodian of noncurrent state archives, has received from the secre- 
tary of state the complete set of original legislative bills for the territory and 
state from 1836 to 1887 and a large quantity of miscellaneous material known 
s “legislative papers” dating from .1836 to 1929, consisting of governors* 
messages, committee reports, papers on contested elections, impeachment 
case records, legislative investigations, and a vast number of resolutions, 
memorials, and petitions. 


The Rutherford B. Hayes-—Lucy Webb Hayes ‘Foundation has an- 
nounced that it is prepared to offer a number of grants-in-aid to students to 
assist them in carrying on studies in American history within the period 
from the Civil War to the Spanish-American War. The grants, which are to 
be administered by a committee of which Carl Wittke, dean of Oberlin 
College, is chairman, are intended. to promote productive scholarship in the 
following fields: the economic, educational, and cultural history of the 
South, the reconciliation and knitting together of the sections, the history of 
the development of federal and state administration, and some phases of the 
cultural, social, and political history of the United States as well as of Ohio 
beginning in the 1840's. The committee will consider only the applications 
of persons of requisite training and experience who have made substantial 
progress in the research for which the grant is needed. Grants may supple- 
ment university research funds or other sources of aid to the grantee, and in 
that case application should first be made to such other agencies. The com- 
mittee will make its selection from applications filed with it by January 15. 
Awards will be made in March and will be payable by June 15. Inquiries 
should be addresséd to Dr. Curtis W. Garrison, secretary of the Committee 


on Grants of the Hayes Foundation, Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, 
Ohio. oe 


The first informal conference of professors and university lecturers inter- 
ested in American studies in Great Britain was held by arrangement with the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace at Dunford House, Midhurst, 
Sussex, on June 3 and 4. The principal topics of discussion were the position 
of American studies in Great Britain, American postgraduate studies in 
British universities, and preuniversity studies of American history in British 
schools. The following were present at the Conference? R. M. McElroy, 
Harmsworth Professor of American History at the University of Oxford; 
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H. H. Bellot, Commonwealth Fund Professor of American History at the 
University of London; W. K. Hancock, professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham; R. B. Mowat, professor of history at the University of 
Bristol; D. W. Brogan, professor of political science at the University of 
Cambridge (from October, 1939); Preston Slosson, professor of history at 
the University of Michigan (Visiting Carnegie Professor for the year 1938- 
39); J. A. Hawgood, reader in medieval and modern history at the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham; R. A. Humphreys, lecturer in history at the University 
of London; F. R. Hyde, lecturer in economic history at the University of 
Liverpool; R. I. James, lecturer'in history at the University of Bristol; 
A. Simpson, lecturer in history at'the University of St. Andrews. It was 
decided that similar meetings should be held every year. 


PERSONAL 


Howard Carter, discoverer of the tomb of King Tut-ankh-Amán, died 
in London on March 2 at the age of sixty-six. His formal education ended in 
1890 when he was 17, at which time a post was obtained for him as a drafts- 
man with the Archaeological Survey of Egypt, conducted by the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund (now the Egypt Exploration Society). From that time on he 
spent the greater part of nearly every year in Egypt. In 1892 he assisted 
Petrie at El Amarneh, and from 1893 to 1899 he worked under the Swiss 
Egyptologist Naville at the heavy task of uncovering the famous temple of 
Queen Hat-shepsút on the west bank at Thebes and copying its reliefs. The - 
folio volumes on this temple at Deir el Bahri contain 174 plates nearly all. of 
which are by Carter. At the turn of the century Carter became inspector 
general for Upper Egypt in the Egyptian Antiquities Service, and not long 
after that he began his first work in the Valley of the Kings at Thebes as . 
director of the excavations supported by Theodore M. Davies, the American 
antiquarian, clearing the tombs of Queen Hat-shepsút and King Thut-mose 
IV and several private tombs. In 1907 Carter began his long association with 
the late Earl of Carnarvon, whose excavations he directed until Lord Car- 
narvon’s death in 1923. Before the World War these excavations were in the 
Theban necropolis. Just before the war Carnarvon received the concession in 
the Valley of the Kings relinquished by Theodore Davies, for he and Carter 
felt that the unknown resting-place of Tut-ankh-Amún might well prove to 
be there. In the spring of 1922, when, after several seasons’ strenuous labor, 
no tomb had appeared, the excavators considered abandoning the valley but 
decided to try one more season. A few days after beginning work in the 
autumn of 1922, Carter discovered the entrance to Tut-ankh-Amiin’s tomb. 
From then until his death he was engaged in the clearing of the tomb and 
the study and publication of its contents. The facts in regard to the climax 
of his life work are too well known to need repetition. Let it suffice to say 
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that Carter handled the many unprecedented problems involved with mas- 
terly ingenuity. Never a scholar in the language or history of ancient Egypt, 
Carter was nevertheless a great excavator, and his discoveries, reported in’ 
several volumes and in numerous articles in archaeological journals, are 


valuable contributions to our knowledge of Egyptian civilization in the 
Middle and New Kingdoms. 


Dr. James Alexander Robertson, a noted specialist in the history of the 
Philippine Islands and Latin America, died at his home in Annapolis, Mary- 
land, on March 20 at the age of sixty-four. Although he wrote a number of 
articles and monographs, he excelled as an editor and bibliographer. For a 
quarter of a century he was outstanding in his field, having published a 
bibliography of the Philippines and a guide to a section of the Spanish 
archives and having edited either alone or in collaboration some seventy 
volumes of documents and original narratives. He was one of the founders 
of the Hispanic American Historical Review and its managing editor from 
the beginning. He spent years in the libraries and archives of Europe, was 
head of the Philippine Library from 1910 to 1916, served in the Department 
of Commerce at Washington from 1917 to 1923, was from time to time 
research. assistant of the Carnegie Institution, occupied the post of research 
professor of American history at John B. Stetson for a decade, and at his 
death was archivist of the State of Maryland. His latest project was the edit- 
ing of translations of several of the national histories of the Latin-American 
countries, “The Inter-American Series”, three volumes of which have already | 
appeared. Always gentle, kind, and easily appreached, he was ever ready to 
aid and encourage younger scholars, by whom his loss will be distinctly felt. 


Ettore Pais, professor emeritus of ancient history at the University of 
Rome and dean of the Italian writers on Roman history, died on March 28 
at the age of eighty-two. Although influenced by Mommsen in his earlier 
work, he soon struck out along independent paths and developed a school of 
his own. In contrast to Mommsen’s legalistic interpretation of the Roman 
constitution Pais adopted a more realistic and evolutionary point of view. 
Imbued with the idea that the Romans and not the later Germanic invaders 
were the real founders of Italian civilization, and hence that Roman history 
is really Italian history, he strove with success to reawaken among Italian 
historians an interest in a period which they had abandoned largely to 
foreign, and especially German, scholars. Pais paid particular attention to 
the Romanization of the various regions of Italy and to the contributions of 
their culture to Roman civilization. This resulted in his well-known works 
on Sardinia, Sicily, and Magna Graecia. But his name is, perhaps, most 
generally associated with his drastic critique of the traditions of early Roman 
history, which he considered almost wholly unreliable for the period prior 
to 400 B.c. Even though his skepticism may have been pushed too far, it 
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was essentially healthy and a necessary prelude to a proper reappraisal of the 

sources for this period. Pais’s researches extended from pre-Roman Italy to: 
the time of Augustus, but he did not carry his narrative reconstruction be- 
yond the Roman conquest of the Mediterranean. The long list of his honor- 
ary doctorates, which includes degrees from Chicago and Oxford, testifies to 
the respect inspired by his scholarship among contemporary historians. 


Tenney Frank; professor of Latin at the Johns Hopkins University since 
org and a recent member of the Board of Editors of the American Historical 
Review, died at Oxford, England, on April 3 at the age of sixty-two. A 
graduate of the University of Kansas, he received his doctorate from the 
University of Chicago and subsequently studied at Göttingen and Berlin. 
Prior to his appointment at Johns Hopkins he taught at Chicago and Bryn 
Mawr and in 1923-25 was in charge of the School of Classical Studies of the 
American Academy in Rome. Professor Frank was a tireless worker and 
wrote widely on questions of Roman literature and history. His Roman 
Imperialism, his History of Rome, and his chapters on Roman history in 
Volumes VII and VIII of the Cambridge Ancient History show a general 
command of the latter field, but his major contribution was on the economic 
side. In addition to his Economic History of Rome he planned and served as 
general editor of the Economic Survey of Rome, to which he contributed 
Volume I, Rome and Italy of the Republic, and for which he left a virtually. 
completed manuscript of Volume V, Rome and Italy of the Empire, which 
will, conclude the series. Besides his writing and teaching Professor Frank 
found time to act as editor of the American Journal of Philology and as 
associate editor of the Classical Quarterly and the English Classical Review. 
He had the distinction of being appointed Horace White Lecturer at Bryn 
Mawr, Sather Lecturer at the University of California, Martin Lecturer at 
Oberlin, and of delivering the Herz Foundation Lectures for the British 
Academy in 1931-32. Other honors included the presidency of the American 
Philological Association and fellowships in the British Academy and the. 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. At the time of his death Professor 
Frank was holder of the Eastman Visiting Professorship at Oxford for. 1939. 


_ Robert Thomas Pollard, professor of Oriental studies at the University 

of Washington, died suddenly in Seattle on April 12. Born in Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania; on November .26, 1897, he graduated from the Ohio State 
University in 1922 and received a master of arts-degree from the same insti- 
tution a year later. From 1923 to 1926 he taught at St. Johns University in 
Shanghai, at the end of which time he returned to teach in his alma mater 
for a year or two. Immediately upon being awarded the degree of doctor of 
philosophy by the University of Minnesota in 1931, Professor Pollard was 
called to the faculty of the University of Washington as head of the Depart- 
ment of Oriental Studies. An able administrator, as well as a critical scholar 
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and inspiring teacher, he built up a department which has come to be recog- 
nized .nationally as well as locally as an outstanding center for the study of 
the Orient. Professor Pollard's book, China’s Foreign Relations, 1917-1931 
(1933), won for him the George Louis Beer Prize of the American Histor- 
ical Association in 1934, and his untimely death interrupted work on a two- 
volume study of Japanese foreign policy which promised to be of even greater 
significance. At various times he contributed articles relating-to modern Far 
Eastern history to the Chinese Social and Political Science Review, Amer- 
asia, and’ the Pacific Historical Review. He was one of’ the editors of the 
Pacific Historical Review at the time of his death. 


On April 21 Sir William Mitchell Ramsay died at Bournemouth in his 
cighty-ninth year. His career spans an epoch in the exploration and interpre- 
tation of ancient remains in Asia Minor, an epoch of which’ he was himself 
largely the creator. Beginning with a rigorous training in the classical disci- 
plines, 'he'turned to the study of Greek art, and when he was a fellow at 
‘Athens he conceived the idea of pursuing to their origins the influences that 
had come from the then unexplored and: unexploited regions of Anatolia. 
From 1880 on he made almost annual trips that yielded an enormous harvest 
of archaeological, religious, historical, and topographical evidence and cre- 
ated a new world of study for his contemporaries. Everything was grist for 
his mill. Accomplished scholarship, involving the use of many little-read 
authors, was combined with extraordinary knowledge of geography and a 
sure topographical sense to produce his Historical Geography of Asta Minor 
and the no less brilliant Cities -and Bishoprics of Phrygia. Interest in the 
development of Asia Minor inevitably involved study of the institutions of 
the Roman Empire there, and these in turn quickly led him to the history 
of the diffusion of early Christianity. A great series of Pauline and other 
studies, often popular in character, awakened scholars and laymen alike to 
the contributions Asia Minor had to make to the interpretation of the New 
Testament. Of most interest to Roman historians was his discovery'in 1914 
of fragments of the Res gestae of Augustus at Antioch-toward-Pisidia. This 
led to the Michigan Expedition of 1924-25 and finally to their publication 
by Premerstein and himself in 1927. His energy and interest kept up amaz- 
ingly. At seventy-five he was still able to explore Pisidian hillsides, and the 
next year he published his suggestive Gifford Lectures, Asianic Elements in 
Greek Civilization. A final study on the “Social Basis of Permanence in the 
Roman Empire”, to be issued in annual parts, began in 1938. Beside his own 
significant researches, which now at some points have to yield to the more 
rigorous methods of a newer day, must be placed those of the brilliant and 
enthusiastic band of scholars that he trained and inspired. 


The following appointments are noted: Brooklyn College, Hans W. 
Rosenberg as assistant professor (as of February 1, 1939); Bryn Mawr Col- 
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lege, John Chester Miller as assistant professor; Columbia University, Henry 
Steele Commager of New York University as professor and Walter E. Dorn 
of Ohio State University as visiting professor; University of Illinois, Fred A. 
Shannon of Kansas State Agricultural College as associate professor; State 
University of Iowa, Chester Wells Clark as associate professor; University of 
Missouri, H. C. Nixon of Tulane. University as visiting professor; North 
Texas Agricultural College, Horace B. Carroll as professor; University of 
Oregon, John Gilbert Reid of the State College of Washington as assistant 
professor, during the continued absence of Dr. Harold J. Noble; Princeton 
University, Virginius Dabney as lecturer; Smith College, Foster Rhea Dulles 
as visiting assistant professor; Wellesley College, Erna Patzelt of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna as Mary Whiton Calkins visiting professor. 


Announcement is made of the following promotions: University of 
British Columbia, Albert Colby Cooke to. be associate professor; Brothers 
College, Drew University, F. Taylor Jones to be professor and A. Stanley 
Trickett to be assistant professor; Brown University, Robert H. George to 
be professor; Central Y. M. C. A. College (Chicago), Martin Weinbaum to 
be assistant professor; Harvard University, Paul H. Buck to be associate 
professor; New York University, Geoffrey Bruun to be professor, Wallace 
K. Ferguson to be associate professor, Ralph B. Flanders to be assistant pro- 
fessor; Princeton University, Raymond J. Sontag to be Henry Charles Lea 
Professor and chairman, Robert G. Albion to be professor, E. Harris Harbi- 
son and Charles P. Stacey to be assistant professors; Smith College, Ray 
Allen Billington. to be associate professor; Yale University, George Wilson 
Pierson to be associate professor. 


The following leaves of absence are noted: Duke University, Shelby T. 
McCloy, for the year, to pursue in France his studies of government relief 
in the eighteenth century; State University of Iowa, Harry Grant Plum, for 
the first semester, to carry on research in London; Smith College, Harold 
U. Faulkner, for the year. $ 


The following Guggenheim fellowships have been awarded for research 
in historical subjects: O. Fritiof Ander, Augustana College, Sweden since 
1815 (renewal); Karl R. Bopp, University of Missouri, a comparative study 
of the policies of the Bank of England, the Bank of France, the Reichsbank, 
and the Federal Reserve System; Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri, Finley 
Peter Dunne and his influence; Wallace K. Ferguson, New York University, 
histories and historical interpretations of the Renaissance written from the 
fifteenth century to the present; Leo Gershoy, Sarah Lawrence College, 
theories and policies of eighteenth century enlightened despots; Michael 
Ginsburg, University of Nebraska, the New Deal in ancient Rome; Richard 
Mansfield Haywood, The Johns Hopkins University, the municipal govern- 
ment of the cities in Roman Africa; Charles W. Jones, Cornell University, 
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European scientific manuscripts of the eighth to the twelfth century; Karl 
Loewenstein, Amherst College, the relationship of constitutional jurispru- 
dence and government in modern dictatorships; Ernest C. Mossner, Syracuse 
University, life and works of David Hume; Gaines Post, University of Wis- 
consin, the papacy and learning in the later Middle Ages; Walter R. Sharp, 
the administration of international co-operative agencies in non-political 
fields; Lesley Byrd Simpson, University of California, social and economic 
structure of Mexico; Arthur McCandless Wilson, jr., Dartmouth College 
(recipient of the 1938 Herbert Baxter Adams Prize of the American His- 
torical Association), biography of Diderot; Elmer Wood, University of 
Missouri, the policy of the Bank of England, 1847-1873. 


Professor John Tate Lanning of Duke University has been appointed 
managing editor of the Hispanic American Historical Review to succeed: the 
late James Alexander Robertson. Dr. Alan K. Manchester, also of Duke, has 
been appointed associate managing editor. 


Professor Bernadotte E. Schmitt has been appointed Andrew McLeish 
Distinguished Service Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Chicago. 


Mrs. Roswell Skeel, jr., who is preparing a bibliography of Noah 
Webster, would be grateful for information regarding any unprinted letters 
or manuscripts relating to him, rare pamphlets, or addresses or prospectuses, 
especially if containing autograph notes or endorsements, and above all, odd 
and not easily found editions of his spelling book. Mrs. Skeel’s address is in 
care of the Bankers Trust Company, 529 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
She will be glad to pay for shipment to and fro of loans, either by express 
or registered or insured post, which the New York Public Library will care 
for on delivery. l 


The College of William and Mary, now approaching its two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary, has recently announced plans for a comprehensive 
and, as nearly as possible, definitive history of the college. The fortunes of 
war and the damages done by several fires have combined to make this an 
unusually difficult task. Many of the most vital official records are missing. 
The plan now announced calls first for an exhaustive search, extending over 
five to ten yeats and designed to locate and secure for use in writing the. 
projected history all available records pertaining to the college. The aid of 
alumni and friends of the college and of members of the historical profession 
is earnestly solicited. Any information, however fragmentary, relating to the 
college and its place in the development of education:in the South will be 
welcome. Communications should be addressed to Dr. E. G. Swem, libra- 
rian, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Professor Walther Rehm would be grateful for notices of manuscripts 
and especially of letters by J. J. Winckelmann which are to be found in this 
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country. Professor Rehm is preparing, with the support of the Prussian 
Academy of Science and the Archaeological Institute of Germany, a critical 
edition of the works and letters of Winckelmann. Communications may be 
directed to Professor Karl Viétor, Harvard University. 


Professor Clement Eaton, head of the department of history of Lafayette 
College, is the recipient of a $1500 prize offered by Duke University Press 
for the best manuscript dealing with the social, literary, or artistic history 
of the United States submitted in a competition held in connection with the 
centennial celebration of the founding of the university. “Freedom of 
Thought in the Old South” is the title of Dr. Eaton’s monograph, which is 
to be published in the near future. | 


Professor Benj. H. Pershing of Wittenberg College was awarded the 
prize of $1000 offered by the Northwest Territory Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission for his essay, “The Ordinance of 1787: Its Operation and Influence 
in American History”. 


The Alexander Prize of the Royal Historical Society for the current year 
has been awarded to Hilda E. P. Grieve for her essay, “The Deprived 
Married Clergy in Essex, 1553-1561”; an essay by Joan M. Long entitled 
“Lord Granville and the Egyptian Question, 1881-82” was awarded the 
recognition of proxime accessit. Essays submitted in competition for the 
Alexander Prize next year must be sent in by February 28, 1940. For further 
particulars application should be made to the Secretary, Royal Historical 
Society, 96, Cheyne Walk, London, S. W. ro. 


Students of history will find much to interest them in the Magna Carta 
Hall in the British Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. The chief 
attraction is the Lincoln Cathedral copy of Magna Carta, one of the four 
extant copies sealed with the great seal of King John. In addition to this are 
facsimiles of a charter of the city of Oxford (1190), writs of summons for a 
marquess and a bishop, a certificate of the returning officer for a member of 
parliament, the Petition of Right, the Habeas Corpus Act, the Bill of Rights, 
and the Act of Settlement. There are also copies of prints from the British 
Museum showing parliament in the reigns of Edward I, Henry VIII, James 
I, George I, and William IV. Historians who wish to study these facsimiles 
in detail will find at the administration offices of the British Pavilion an 
album containing a complete duplicate set. G. T. Hankin, a vice-president 
of the English Historical Association, is available there to answer inquiries. 
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